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CHAPTER   XXI. 
A  QUEER  SUPPER  PARTY. 

**  ConspizatoiB  may  sap  as  well  as  Emperors, 
And  with  aboat  an  eqnal  appetite.' 


It 


Drury  Lanb  had  not  seen  so  great  a  sensation  since  it  last  was  burnt 
down,  as  the  appearance  of  two  gentlemen  in  the  box  of  the 
mysterious  lady  known  as  Lily  Page.  A  dramatic  critic  who 
happened  to  have  a  stall,  rushed  out,  chartered  a  hansom,  and 
sought  his  editor  in  Fleet  Street.  That  illustrious  journalist,  though 
just  giving  directions  as  to  a  leader  to  be  written  on  the  imminent 
probability  of  a  European  war,  thought  this  matter  so  much  more 
weighty,  that  he  drove  off  to  the  theatre  at  once.  There  was  the 
heroine  of  the  hour,  attended  by  two  cavaliers  :  and  Mr.  Thomleigh, 
accustomed  to  interviews  with  ministerial  people,  recognized  Conyers 
at  once.  But  who  was  the  other  ?  Mr.  Thomleigh  was  sure  he  had 
seen  him  somewhere.  Mr.  Carington's,  as  we  know,  was  not  public 
but  social  distinction ;  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  seen  at  the  House,  or 
at  race-courses,  or  even  at  fashionable  parties  on  a  vast  scale  ;  those 
who  got  him  to  their  smallest  and  choicest  gatherings,  deemed  them- 
se^es  fortimate. 

The  editor  went  into  the  saloon  to  see  if  any  lounger  could  yield 
him  information,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  meet  an  old  acquaintance, 
an  attach^  detached,  a  novelist,  spiritualist,  journalist,  and  a  dozen 
other  things  of  ist-ending,  a  man  as  brilliant  as  a  meteor,  and  as 
mad  as  a  ^larch  hare.  Him  accosting,  the  secret  was  out  at  once. 
That's  Carington,"  says  Roderick  Deseret. 
Th€  Carington  ? " 

"  The  same.  I  suppose  the  girFs  his  mistress.  He  has  only  just 
come  back  to  London,  I  hear,  which  would  account  for  her  going 
about  alone.    Isn't  she  handsome  1 " 
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"  A  stunner.  Pity  we  can't  find  out  more  about  her.  A 
virtuous  yet  -suggestive  leader  would  be  just  the  thing  for  to-morrow. 
There's  nothing  in  the  telegrams  except  war  rumours,  and  our  readers 
much  prefer  a  scandal." 

Ah,  Mr.  Thomleigh  !  What  if  you  could  have  followed  the 
mysterious  party  to  the  Red  House  1 

As  Mr.  Carington  escorted  Paulovna  down  the  staircase  of  the 
theatre  to  her  carriage,  they  attracted  everybody's  gaze.  It  was  not 
only  that  Lily  Page,  the  Incognita  of 'the  moment,  had  found  a 
cavalier,  but  that  he  himself,  looking  young,  through  the  power  of 
spirit  and  style,  and  health  of  body  and  mind,  was  clearly  a  man  of 
distinction.  As  they  plodded  downwards  he  was  talking  to  her  very 
seriously,  still  in  Romaic  :  and  when  he  placed  her  in  the  brougham, 
he  said, — 

"  My  friend  and  I  will  be  with  you  in  an  hour.  That  will  give 
Demetrius  time  to  prepare.  The  Prince  must  join  us,  you  know  : 
and  according  to  the  temper  in  which  I  find  him,  will  be  the  advice 
I  give  you.     Adieu  for  an  hour." 

Paulovna  drove  away.  Mr.  Carington  took  Cony^'s  arm,  and 
strolled  with  him  into  Bow  Street,  having  ordered  his  brougham  to 
wait  for  them«     The  night,  though  cold,  was  starlit  and  pleasant. 

"  Well,  Conyers,"  he  asked,  when  they  got  beyond  the  bustle  of 
carriages  and  cabs,  "  what  do  you  think  of  Lily  Page  1 " 

"  Very  charming,  and  very  odd.  How  came  you  to  be  so  intimate 
with  her  %  Is  she well what  people  say  she  is  1 " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  It  is  my  belief,  Conyers, 
that  if  I,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  lighted  police 
office,  were  to  tell  you  all  I  know  about  Lily  Page,  and  how  I  know 
it,  you  would  give  me  into  custody,  and  telegraph  the  F.  S.  to  come 
to  London  at  once,  lest  it  should  be  blown  to  imperceptible 
atoms." 

"  Ah,"  said  Conyers,  "  then  dpn't,  please.  I  should  like  a  quiet 
supper.  Besides,  you  promised  me  an  introduction  to  some  con- 
spirators." 

"Well  have  a  quiet  supper  with  some  conspirators;  the  real 
thing.  Did  you  notice  that  black-bearded  fellow  at  the  box  door  \ 
He's  a  Free  Brother." 

''  The  deuce  !  He  looked  like  Agamemnon  when  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  kill  Iphigeneia." 

''  He's  not  a  bad  fellow,  in  some  respects,  but  his  ambition  is  to 
assassinate  an  Emperor.     I  don't  think  he  much  cares  which" 

"  Pleasant  man  to  know,"  said  Conyers.  "  What's  his  connexion 
with  this  amazing  Lily  Page  ?  '•' 

"  She's  a  Silent  Sister." 

"  By  Jove,  she  talked  enough  to  you  to-night." 

"Well,  she  shall  talk  to  you  presently.     We  are  going  to  sup 
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with  her.     Meanwhile,  let  us  lounge  into  the  Albion  for  a  cigar. 
Perhaps  we  may  see  Prince  Oistravieff." 

They  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  but  they  were  marked 
down  by  Thornleigh  and  Doseret,  w^o  had  come  in  to  console  each 
other  for  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  leader  out  of  the  Lily.  Thorn- 
leigh, a  man  of  promptitude,  thought  he  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
came  up  to  Ck>nyers,  whom  he  had  often  bored  at  Downing  Street. 
Your  Under-Secretary  cannot  (^ord  to  snub  the  editor  of  a  daily 
paper,  so  the  Jtwo  got  into  a  conversation  apart.  Mr.  Carington,  who 
was  cooling  himself  with  a  pint  of  claret,  guessed  what  was  up,  and 
was  quietly  amused  by  his  friend's  misadventure.  But  Conyers  could 
take  care  of  himself.  Thomleigh's  whispered  remark,  when  he  came 
back  to  his  friend  Roderick  the  Boamer,  Ts:as — 

"No  go." 

"  Who's  yo.ur  friend  1 "  asked  Mr.  Carington,  as  they  entered  the 
brougham  to  drive  to  the  Red  House. 

"  0,  dod't  ask.  He's  an  editor.  H^e  wanted  to  know  something 
about  Lily  Page  in  the  interest  of  morality,  and  to  be  iniroduced  to 
you  in  the  interest  of  society.  If  there  had  been  time  I'd  have 
invented  for  him  a  history  of  the  Lily  that  would  rather  have 
astoniBhed  his  readers  tcvmorrpw." 

"  He  ought  to  be  with  us  t(>-iaght,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  I  am 
going  to  sup  in  a  house  of  conspirators.  You  will  meet  Oistravieff, 
who  has  been  theu-  victim." 

He  briefly  told  Conyers  the  story. 

"  I  met  the  Prince,  and  some  of  these  people,  in  Russia,  a  good 
many  years  ago.  I  accidentally  saved  the  life  of  one  of  them,  at  a 
wolf  hunt.  That  was  Demetrius,  to  whom  poor  Paulovna  was  to 
have  been  married.  She  is  a  marvellously  clever  woman,  you  can 
see ;  she  is  a  great  linguist  and  quite  a  brilliant  little  actress  :  but 
'  I  think  she  has  made  a  great  jpaistake  in  marrying  that  rascal  of  a 
Prince.  Demetrius  would  have  zaarried  her  at  any  moment.  He 
is  a  very  quiet  fellow,  but  I  (Joubt  him.  He  will  hardly  forgive 
her." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  advise  ? " 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  judge  this  eve;ning.  I  want  to  get  them 
all  out  of  the  country^  so  that  they  may  get  into  no  difficulty." 

"The  best  plan.  Fools  of  that  sort  are  a  great  nuisance  in 
England.  They  fancy  themselves  dangerous,  when  they  are  only 
contemptible." 

They  reached  the  Red  House,  and  were  by  Demetrius  shown  to  a 
well-lighted  room,  where  supper  was  prepared  for  four.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  Oistravieff  entered :  the  tall  Russian  had  a  sort  of 
sulky  civility  about  him.  Coward  always,  he  had  been  on  this 
occasion  frightened  to  the  uttermost :  but  when  he  found  Mr. 
Carington    and  another   Englishman  in  the  house,  his    sanguine 
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ulyness  reviyed,  and  he  began  to  think  the  game  not  quite  lost,  and 
thought  he  would  try  to  outwit  his  enemies.  Once  he  could  get  out 
of  their  power,  he  would  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  repudiating  a 
marriage  which  he  considered  doubly  yoid,  as  it  was  celebrated  under 
compulsion,  and  as  the  woman  was  a  mere  serf.  He  had  a  peculiarly 
difficult  part  to  play,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  Mr. 
Caiington's  discernment :  but  he  played  it  welL  Savage  as  he  felt, 
he  never  showed  his  teeth.  He  behaved  to  Paulovna  in  a  deferential 
apologetic  way,  as  if  really  sorry  for  a  crime  which  he  could  not 
expect  her  to  foigive :  he  was  courteous  and  subdued,  and  took 
a  very  small  share  in  the  conversation.  The  others  were  somewhat 
lively,  Conyers  being  extremely  amused  at  the  notion  of  a  con- 
spirators' supper  party.     Demetrius  and  Ivan  waited  at  table. 

When  supper  was  finished  these  last  left  the  room.  Then  Mr. 
Carington  said  to  Paulovna — 

*•*•  Princess,  this  I  xmderstand  is  a  supper  of  business.  Tou  wish 
to  decide  as  to  future  arrangements  between  yourself  and  the 
Prince  1 " 

"  I  do,"  she  said. 

'^  I  have  been  told  what  has  occurred,  Prince  Oistravieff,"  he  went 
on  :  ''I  think  there  should  be  a  present  settlement  of  affairs.  The 
situation  is  dangerous.  Conspiracies  cannot  exist  in  England.  What 
do  you  propose  1 " 

"  I  think,"  said  Oistravieff,  speaking  slowly,  ''  that  there  should  be 
a  second  marriage,  in  public,  so  that  my  wife  may  be  recognized.  I 
would  willingly  persuade  her  to  live  with  me :  if  that  cannot  be  I 
should  wish  her  to  live  in  the  position  that  belongs  to  the  Princess 
Oistravieff,  choosing  her  own  place  of  residence.  That  is  what  I 
j)ropose." 

Paulovna  was  perplexed  by  the  Prince's  mild  tone,  and  liberal  way 
of  putting  it.  Mr.  Carington  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  think  him 
sincere,  but  he  saw  that  something  must  be  done. 

"  Paulovna,"  he  said,  "  you  had  better  go  and  consult  Ivan  and 
Demetrius  on  this  matter.  It  is  important,  tell  them,  that  your 
association  should  leave  the  Red  House  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
police  are  sure  to  find  you  out.  Ask  them  if  you  shall  accept  the 
Prince's  offer :  ask  yourself  if  you  can  live  with  him  or  not." 

She  obeyed. 

"  Romance  in  Wandsworth,"  said  CJonyers  tersely.  **  This  is 
Wandsworth,  I  think.  The  yellow  fog  we  drove  through,  which 
made  our  cigars  splutter,  smelt  of  the  Wandle ;  in  which  stream,  I 
am  told,  Lord  Nelson  caught  trout." 

"  You  really  would  like  the  Princess  to  live  with  you  1 "  said  Mr. 
Carington  to  the  Prince.  "  She  is  very  handsome  and  very  clever, 
and  would  do  credit  to  the  highest  society." 
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"  I  do  not  know  what  the  Emperor  will  say,  but  I  should  wish  to 
make  her  amends.     Do  you  think  they  will  consent  %  " 

He  could  not  conceal  his  intense  anxiety.  As  he  spoke,  entered 
the  Princess,  her  usuaUy  pale  face  flushed  ruddily — she  could  hardly 
force  herself  to  speak — ^the  words  rose  in  her  fair  white  throat  and 
seemed  to  stop  there,  throbbing  to  escape.     At  last  she  cried, — 

"  Ivan  and  Demetrius  say  that  if  I  am  to  be  Princess  Oistravieff 
I  must  live  with  Prince  Michael  and  be  his  wife — else  it  will  bo  a 
shame  to  me.     Shall  I  do  it,  Mr.  Carington ) " 

"  If  you  and  the  Prince,"  he  said,  rising,  "  can  live  together,  it 
will  be  well  for  you  both — the  best  thing  possible." 

**  It  shall  be  so,  Paulovna,"  said  the  Prince  in  Russian,  taking  her 
hand.  At  that  moment  she  almost  fainted,  but  Mr.  Carington  gave 
her  some  wine. 

Demetrius  and  Ivan  entered. 

"  What  is  done  is  right,  I  hope,"  said  Ivan.  *•  You  wish  my  sister 
to  live  with  you,  Prince  Michael  ] " 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  There  shall  be  another  wedding  at  the  Embassy. 
You  will  be  there.  Then  we  will  travel  together.  I  am  glad  to 
think  we  are  friends  at  last." 

'*  You  had  better  come  back  to  the  Clarendon  Hotel  with  us,"  said 
Mr.  Carington  to  the  Prince.  "  But  a  place  should  be  provided  for 
the  Princess  early  to-morrow ;  she  ought  not  to  remain^^ere." 

"  I  think  I  know  exactly  the  sort  of  place,"  said  Conyers.  *'  An 
old  servant  of  our  family  has  just  furnished  a  house  in  Brook  Street, 
intending  to  receive  lodgers.  She  has  none  yet.  I  can  arrange  it 
quite  early  in  the  morning,  if  you  think  that  would  suit  the  Princess, 
Carington  1 " 

"  Nothing  could  be  better.  You  must  go  under  your  own  name, 
Paulovna.  A  little  diplomacy  will  be  requisite,  but  you  can  manage 
all  that,  Prince  Oistravieff,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  wiU  try,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Carington  gave  Ivan  and  Demetrius  a  sign  to  come  with  him 
out  of  the  room.     They  passed  into  another,  a  sordid  bed-chamber. 

"  You  wish  her  to  live  with  him,  really  1 "  he  said  to  them. 

''  It  is  the  right  thing,"  said  Ivan. 

"  And  you  believe  he  will  keep  faith  1 " 

''  He  dare  not  break  it,"  said  Ivan. 

"  He  will  if  he  can,"  muttered  Demetrius. 
^  "  Well,  let  your  sister  go  as  early  as  convenient  to  this  house  in 
Brook  Street.     Everybody  ought  to  leave  this  place  to-morrow. 
Ivan^  you  had  better  go  with  your  sister,  as  if  you  were  a  courier  or 
attendant.     What  shall  you  do,  Demetrius ) " 

"  I  shall  follow  Prince  Mich«^el." 

While  this  conversation  was  in  progress,  Conyers  had  discreetly 
strolled  into  the  wide  passage  to  smoke  a  cigarette,  of  which  he  is  the 
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best  maker  out  of  Asia.  He  thouglit  the  Prince  atd  Princess  would 
like  to  be  alone:  They  both  wished  he  had  stayed.  Oistravieff  found 
it  more  difficult  to  be  affectionate  to  Paulovna  when  they  were  by 
themselves,  while  she,  poor  girl,  was  full  of  doubt  as  to  whether  she 
ought  to  have  obeyed  her  brother  and  Demetrius. 

It  was  morning  when  the  party  separated.  Guess  how  the  Prince 
felt  when  the  fast  trotters  from  Quartermaine's  took  him  really  out 
of  reach  of  that  detested  Bed  House  toward  the  happy  purlieus  of 
Bond  Street.  Guess  how  Paulovna  felt  when  she  threw  herself  on 
her  bed  and  wondered  what  would  come  of  it  alL  The  Prince 
shuddered  at  the  past  he  had  escaped,  the  Princess  shuddered  at  the 
future  to  which  she  had  boimd  herself.  Neither  knew  how  great  a 
mistake  each  had  made. 

Arrived  at  the  Clarendon,  the  Prince  went  to  bed.  Not  so  Mr. 
Carington  and  his  friend.  It  was  bright  daylight,  though  so  early 
in  the  year.  Supplies  were  reaching  the  hotel  Oonyers  beheld 
some  lobsters  just  fresh  from  the  fishmonger's. 

*'  After  cigarettes  and  epigrams,"  he  said,  "  my  greatest  achieve- 
ment is  a  lobster-salad.  Let  fne  ma^e  you  one,  Carington,  then  we 
shall  have  an  appetite  for  bed." 

To  this  dissipation  Mr.  Carington  agreed.  All  his  life  he  had 
been  ready -for  a  pleasant  caprice.  As  they  thus  ended  the  night  or 
began  the  d^,  London  was  just  awaking.  A  half-dressed  housemaid 
came  into  the  room  with  sweeping  apparatus,  and  recoiled  hastily 
when  she  saw  it  occupied. 

"  What  a  despatch  you'll  have  for  the  F.S.,  Conyers,"  said  Mr. 
Carington.     "  You'll  be  able  to  tell  him  who  Lily  Page  is,  now." 

"  Nice  wigging  I  should  get,  if  the  Chief  found  I'd  been  supping 
with  Silent  Sisters.  However,  I .  can  tell  him  OistravieflF's  returned, 
that's  a  blessing." 

"  You  won't  have  to  sacrifice  Gibraltar  this  time.  Indeed,  you 
ought  to  make  the  Russian  Ambassador  apologize  for  troubling  you. 
Can't  they  look  after  their  own  scamps  % " 

"  I  suppose  they've  got  too  many,"  said  Conyers.  "  Do  you  think 
this  particular  scamp  will  keep  his  promises  % " 

''  The  only  safeguard  is  that  he  will  be  a&aid  to  break  them.  If 
he  plays  any  trick,  his  life  won't  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase.  It  is 
just  a  cast  o#the  dice." 

"  Well,"  says  Conyers,  "  I  must  go.  That  old  lady  in  Brook  Street 
will  be  just  visible,  and  I  can  prepare  her  for  the  Princess.  What 
do  you  mean  to  do  1 " 

"  I  shall  go  to  bed  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  I  shall  look  in  upon 
Paulovna  to  see  how  matters  stand.  And  then,  if  there  is  nothing 
to  keep  me,  I  shall  go  back  to  Delamere." 

"  0  yes,  you  have  been  with  the  Earl.  Will  he  recover  %  Our 
people  want  to  know,  because  of  his  borough  interest." 
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He's  good  for  ten  years  yet,  in  my  opinion." 
I  suppose  the  title  will  be  extinct  on  bis  death/'  said  Conyers. 
"  Who'll  get  the  estates,  I  wonder  1" 

"  It  is  a  very  pretty  problem,"  said  Mr.  Carington  j  "  I  am  trying 
to  solve  it.  Good-by,  old  fellow ;  if  I  stay  in  town  1*11  look  in  at 
the  Chandos.     Mind  your  despatch  about  Lily  Pago." 

Conyers,  walking  down  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  touched  a  black- 
bearded  man,  who  bowed  apologetically.  It  was  Demetrins  Bra- 
kinska,  on  the  watch. 

Mr.  Carington,  looking  out  of  window  before  he  took  refuge  in 
bed,  saw,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  a  tall  fair-haired  brown- 
skmned  broad-shouldered  man,  walking  Bond  Street  as  if  it  were 
Oregon. 

''  What  a  wonderful  likeness ! "  he  said  to  himself 


CHAPTBE  XXII. 
nuMbeh  onb  and  number  two. 

AloueUe,    Bnt  who  is  he.  Papa  ?    Is  he  a  Vision,  too  ? 

AstrologoH.    He  is  the  Central  Vision,  dwelling  fai  away 
Where  suns  are  stifled  in  the  Dark  intangible, 
Where  oon^tellations  perish  like  a  soap-bubble. 

AlondU,    What  an  unpleasant  creature  I 

Astrologos,  He's  the  Kegative 

Father  of  all  things  positive. 

The  Comedy  oX  Dreams. 

Mb.  Carington,  when  he  had  refreshed  himself  with  a  light  sleep,  was 
as  brisk  as  ever^  notwithstanding  the  conspirators'  supper  and  its 
dramatic  endings  and,  as  he  walked  up  Bond  Street  to  call  on  the 
Princess,  those  who  noticed  his  easy  elastic  tread  would  never  have 
guessed  how  full  of  fatigue  his  last  day  or  two  had  been.  He  hctd 
that  happy  faculty  of  sound  sleep  which  gives  a  man  in  his  waking 
hours  complete  possession  of  all  other  feujulties.  People  who  cannot 
aleep  well  are  never  wide  awake.  Dip  me  in  Lethe  four  hours  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  let  me  breathe  pure  oxygen  the' other  twenty. 

As  he  walked  along  to  Paulovna's  new  lodgings,  so  luckily  provided 
by  Conyers,  Mr.  Carington  revolved  in  his  mind  several  questions. 
Would  the  Prince  kedp  his  compact  t  or  would  he  tell  his  Ambassador 
all  ^bsX  he  dared,  and  cause  a  regular  explosion)  Mr.  Carington 
had  no  wish  to  be  disturbed  by  explosions,  having  on  his  mind  the 
momentous  afiairs  of  his  little  friend  £linor.  Again,  why  had 
Paulovna  played  the  part  of  Lily  Page  so  long  after  the  Prince  had 
Mien  wholly  into  the  trap  laid  for  him  ?  Again,  who  was  that  taU 
stalwart  fellow  whom  he  had  seen  that  morning  shouldering  his  way 
along  Bond  Street  % 
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PauloTna  had  been  established  for  some  hours  in  her  elegant 
quarters :  and  there  stood  on  a  table  near  her  a  superb  bouquet 
already  sent  her  by  Prince  Oistravieff.  In  the  girl's  countenance  Mr. 
Carington  thought  he  could  trace  a  mixture  of  exhaustion  and 
excitement,  of  defitoce  and  terror.  She  spoke  coolly  enough,  though 
with  eyident  suppression  of  her  feelings. 

"  The  Prince  is  courteous,"  she  said,  languidly.  "  Look  at  those 
charming  flowers.  See,"  holding  out  her  hand,  dazzling  white  as  the 
snow  of  her  own  steppes,  *'  there  was  a  ruby  ring  in  it,  wrapt  in  a  line 
or  two  of  Russian  verse.     Am  not  I  fortunate ) " 

''  You  have  played  a  daring  game,  Paulovna,  and  you  seem  to  have 
woii  it ;  and  now  you  seem  to  be  sony  for  your  triumph.  It  is  too  late. 
The  Prince  appears  tamed ;  you  cannot  be  happy  with  him,  but  you 
may  be  gay  enough,  with  ample  money  and  pleasant  society." 

'^  I  hate  it  all,"  she  said. 

"  Why  you  drove  abou^  London  as  Lily  Page,  very  much  as  though 
you  enjoyed  it,  and  did  not  even  vanish  from  the  scene  when  you  had 
caught  your  victim.     How  was  that  1 " 

"  Ah,"  she  sighed,  putting  her  white  hands  before  her  wild  eyes  as 
if  to  shut  out  some  dire  vision,  ''  I  am  a  slave.  I  am  a  worse  slave 
than  in  my  wretched  childhood,  when  I  belonged  to  the  fiend  who  is 
now  my  husband.  I  dare  not  disobey  the  orders  I  have  received.  I 
am  in  dreadful  fear  now,  lest  I  have  done  wrong  by  allowing  the 
Prince  to  leave  the  Bed  House  :  but  you  frightened  us  all,  Mr. 
Carington,  and  if  something  dreadful  happens  to  me  it  will  be  your 
fault." 

"  Pooh,  Paulovna !  what  should  happen  %  These  things  have  upset 
you.  Take  a  glass  of  wine  and  go  .to  bed  early.  You  will  soon  be  all 
right  again." 

"  Never,"  she  said.  "  0, 1  am  tired  of  this  horrid  slavery.  Yes,  I 
will  risk  it,  I  can  speak  here,  and  to  you.  You  know  I  am  No. 
Six!" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  and  more  than,  that." 

"  What  more  1    TeU  me." 

''  0,  nothing  to  excite  you.  I  met  No.  Two  of  the  S.  S.  in  Paris  a 
few  months  ago,  and  she  told  me  you  were  doing  important  work  in 
London.     That  is  all." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  so  much  about  us,  when  you  are  not  one  of 
us  ?    It  is  strange  beyond  belief,  Mr  Carington." 

*'  How  do  you  know  I  am  not  one  of  you  1  Perhaps  I  am  No.  One, 
after  alL" 

He  laughed  therewith.     She  shuddered,  and  said — 

"  0  no,  no,  no,  Mr  Carington,  you  are  not  that  dreadful  mysteiy,  I 


am  sure." 


a 


Well,  perhaps  not.     Who  is  he,  Paulovna  ...  or  she,  which  is 
it  %  of  course  you  know."  • 
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Ahy  indeed  I  do  not.  There  are  but  two  in  the  world  who  know. 
But  it  was  his  distinct  order  which  caused  me  to  appear  in  London  as 
Lily  Page,  to  go  driving  about,  to  entrap  Prince  Oistravieff.  I  was  told 
to  go  on  afterwards,  partly  to  prevent  suspicion,  and  partly  to  attract 
some  one  else.'' 

"  Whom  1 " 

''  He  was  shown  me,  but  no  name  was  told  me,  and  I  had  not  seen 
him  before.  He  is  a  tall  wide  light-haired  Englishman,  with  very 
blue  eyes  and  very  white  teeth.  I  was  to  have  an  introduction  to  him, 
and  to  bring  him  to  the  Red  House.  Now  what  will  happen  I  dread 
to  think  ;  .for  you  have  made  me  disobey,  and  let  the  Prince  out,  and 
break  up  the  place  down  there,  and  I  don't  know  what  may  be  done 
to  me."  0 

"  Keep  up  your  courage,  child ;  you  are  fi:ightened  for  the  moment. 
Haven't  you  Ivan  and  Demetrius  to  take  care  of  you ) " 

"  What  can  they  do,  poor  slaves  )  What  can  anybody  do  against 
No.  One  1  'No :  I  must  suffer  what  I  must  suffer.  If  I  knew  before- 
hand I  could  bear  it :  but  it  is  the  dread  of  something  imknown  that 
horrifies  me.  Why,  Mr.  Carington,  one  of  us,  who  had  disobeyed,  was 
tfiken  out  o£  her  bed  in  a  Paris  Hotel  at  dead  of  night,  and  drowned 
in  the  Seine.  I  knew  it  was  to  be  done,  yet  dared  not  warn  her, 
though  we  were  at  supper  together  the  night  before,  with  some  of 
those  who  did  it.  '  You  look  tired  to-night,  Paulovna,'  she  said,  as  we 
parted.  I  did  not  undress.  I  went  early  next  morning  to  the 
Morgue  .  .  .  and  there  was  her  body." 

At  that  instant  Prince  Oistravieff  was  announced.  He  had 
arrived  in  a  superb  equipage.  Paulovna  received  him  with  dignity  : 
Mr.  Carington  talked  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  took  leave. 

"  I  shall  see  you  again,  I  hope,"  said  Paulovna. 

**  I  doubt  it,  Madame,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  important  that  I  should 
be  in  the  country  in  a  few  hours." 

She  gave  him  an  imploring  look.  He  smiled  meaningly  and,  as  he 
passed  Ivan  in  the  hall,  said — 

"  I  go  out  of  town  early  to-morrow,  but  your  sister  wants  to  see  me 
again.  Find  out  from  her  when  she  will  be  quite  alone,  and  let  me 
know  at  the  Clarendon." 

Mr.  Carington  having  nothing  to  do  at  this  moment,  walked  briskly 
on  to  the  Park.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  can  always  think  fast 
if  they  walk  or  ride  &st.  He  was  puzzled  by  Paulovna's  revelations : 
for,  though  accident  had  given  him  close  acquaintance  with  some  of 
the  secret  societies,  he  had  no  idea  of  such  desperate  deeds  as  the^e. 
A  Reign  of  Terror  and  of  Mysteiy  together  is  slightly  appaUing. 

"  I  will  go  round  and  look  for  Conyers  at  the  Chandos  presently," 
thought  Carington  to  himself.  "  He'll  dine  with  me,  I  dare  say,  as 
nobody's  in  town,  and  I  can  wait  at  the  Hotel  for  Ivan.  How  much 
or  how  little  shall  I  tell  Conyers )    These  F.  O.  men  are  so  fussy." 
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"  Who  is  No.  One  1  That's  the  great  question  of  the  day.  I  guess, 
but  I  can't  get  proof.  If  I  am  right,  what  a  smash  he'll  come  to,  one 
of  these  days !     Such  a  network  of  rascality  can't  last." 

He  stood  still  at  Grosvenor  Gate,  lighting  a  cigar.  As  he  looked 
up,  having  successfully  accomplished  this  operation,  an  open  carriage 
and  pair  swept  through  from  the  Park  and  turned  down  the  Lane — 
in  it  sat  a  lady,  young,  ravishingly  pretty  in  a  Lilliput  style,  buried  in 
white  fur,  with  a  white  Maltese  dog  as  sole  companion. 

"  No.  Two,  by  Jove  ! "  thought  Carington.     "  The  plot  thickens." 

He  had  thrown  away  his  cigar  in  his  surprise.  He  saw  a  small 
Street- Arab  close  to  him  : 

"  Boy  I "  he  said,  giving  him  a  half-crown,  "  run  fast  after  that 
carriage,  get  up  behind  if  you  can,  stick  to  it  until  it  stops,  and  then 
come  back  and  tell  me  where  the  lady  gets  out.  Quick,  or  you'll  lose 
sight  of  it.     I'll  stay  here." 

The  youngster  rushed  off  as  none  but  a  London  street  boy  can. 
Mr.  Carington's  message  had  given  the  barouche  a  start,  btlt  this  head- 
long imp,  diving  under  carts,  astonishing  horses  by  sudden  appearance 
from  beneath,  threading  the  needle  adroitly  through  groups  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  kept  it  well  in  sight,  and  was  up  behind  before  the  eomer 
had  long  been  turned.  The  carriage  stopped  at  Grange's,  and  the 
lady  entered:  and  the  boy  looking  with  admiration  through  the 
window  at  fruit  which  would  have  seemed  as  miraculous  to  him  in 
July  as  it  really  was  in  February,  saw  that  the  lady  in  white  fiur  was 
talking  to  a  gentleman  in  fur  equally  black.  They  were  not  long 
together  :  he  handed  her  to  her  carriage,  and  her  affectionate  little 
attendant  jumped  adroitly  up  behind.  The  horses  went  on  rapidly 
to  Thomas's  Hotel,  Berkeley  Square,  and  the  lady  went  in,  and  the 
carriage  was  dismissed. 

"  I  hope  that  bloke's  got  another  bit  of  silver  about  him,"  said  the 
youngster  to  himself,  scampering  off  towards  Grosvenor  Gate. 

There  was  Mr.  Carington,  slightly  chilled,  but  calmly  smoking. 
The  street-boy  told  him  his  adventure  with  a  graphic  brevity  quite 
unknown  to  the  penny-a-liner.  He  did  not  forget  the  white  lady's 
talking  to  an  ugly  tall  dark  man  in  the  beautiful  fruit  shop. 

"  Do  you  know  what  to  do  with  ijioney  ? "  asked  Mr.  Carington. 
"  That  half-crown,  now  1 " 

"  Give  it  to  mother,"  said  the  boy.  "  She  does  charing  and  I  runs 
errands  :  and  when  I've  had  a  good  day,  0,  don't  we  have  a  stunning 
supper  of  'ot  sassengers ! " 

''  Do  you  call  this  a  good  day  1 "  asked  Mr.  Carington^  much 
amused. 

"  Don't  I !  And  it's  so  jolly  cold,  I  shall  just  buy  some  Cream  of  the 
Wilderness  for  mother." 

Mr.  Carington  tossed  the  boy  a  sovereign,  which  he  caught  as 
cleverly  as  a  jackdaw  catches  biscuit. 
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"  Lord,  sir,"  he  cried,  when  he  saw  gold,  "you  don't  mean  it,  I 
know." 

"  Of  course  I  3o.     Mind  you  get  your  mother  a  good  supper." 

As  Mr.  Carington  drove  away  in  a  hansom  which  happened  to  come 
up,  he  saw  his  street-boy  turning  in  his  delight  the  maddest  somer- 
saults. 

What  had  just  occurred  gave  our  friend  more  to  do  than  he 
expected  :  but  he  was  most  anxious  to  get  out  of  town  and  look  after 
Elinor.  Driving  first  to  the  Clarendon,  he  noted  Demetrius  standing 
a  grim  sentinel  not  far  off.  He  signalled  him,  having  dismissed  the 
cab. 

"  The  Prince  1 "  he  said  in  Russian. 
.  "At  home." 

"  Where  has  he  been  %  " 

"  To  Paulovna.     Then  to  a  shop  in  Piccadilly." 

Mr.  Carington  interrogatively  placed  two  fingers  on  his  lower  lip. 
Demetrius  nodded.  Mr.  Carington  walked  on  to  the  Chandos  Club. 
Conyers  was  there.  ' 

"  Conyers,"  he  said,  "  is  there  a  messenger  here  that  can  be  trusted 
to  find  a  thing  out  quietly  1  A  fellow  who  could  go  to  an  hotel  and 
ascertain  the  movements  of  anyone  there." 

"  I  know  nobody  here,  but  my  groom  does  that  sort  of  thing 
beautifully,  and  he's  just  round  the  comer  at  the  mews.  I  have  only 
ridden  down,  for  the  chance  of  meeting  you  and  making  you  dine  with 
me. 

"  That's  impossible,"  said  Mr.  Carington  :  "  sorry  as  I  am,  you  must 
dine  with  me  again  to-day,  for  I  have  much  to  tell  you.  As  to  the 
groom,  can  he  get  hold  of  some  of  the  servants  at  Thomas's,  and  find 
out  whether  ^the  Marchesa  Ravioli  is  at  home  to-night,  and  bring 
word  quietly  to  my  room  at  the  Clarendon  % " 

"  Hell  do  that  to  perfection,"  said  Conyers,  and  promptly  gave 
orders  at  once.  "  What  a  mysterious  state  you  are  in,  old  fellow. 
What  is  happening  1    Who's  the  Marchesa  Ravioli  % " 

"  Isn't  she  known  at  the  F.  0.  %  Faith,  you  don't  know  everything. 
However  I  dare  say  you  can  enlighten  me  on  one  or  two  points  as  we 
dine.     It  will  be  a  scratch  dinner  again,  I  regret  to  say." 

As  they  were  about  to  enter  the  hotel,  Mr.  Carington  was  accosted 
by  a  tall  man,  who  said, 

«  Midnight,  sir." 

"  Right,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Carington,"  said  Conyers,  who  had  caught  the  words,  "  are  you  a 
Jesuit,  or  are  you  a  conspirator  %    Confess." 

"  I  confess  I  am  hungry.  Now,  John,  the  best  dinner  you  have  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Next  time  I  come  to  see  you  we'll  dine  every 
day  like  Princes." 

"  I  don't  so  much  care  about  Princes,"  says  John,  in  a  low  tone. 
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I  suppose,  Conyers/'  said  Mr.  CaHngton,  when  they  were  alone 
after  dinner,  and  the  diplomatist  was  skilfully  rolling  cigarettes,  and 
the  Mocha  was  fragrant,  ''there  is  not  much  official  information 
about  these  Elder  Brothers  and  Silent  Sisters/' 

''  What  we  have  is  false,  as  I  said  before.  Last  night's  adventure 
would  rather  amaze  the  F.  S.     What's  the  Prince  going  to  do  1 " 

''  He  sent  the  lady  a  bouquet  to-day :  and  called  while  I  was  there, 
so  I  suppose  it  is  all  right.  But  from  a  lot  of  little  circumstances 
which  I  cannot  yet  piece  together,  I  fancy  these  fools  are  combining 
their  private  plot  against  Oistravieff  with  some  political  plot,  working 
upon  Paris,  probably.  I  forget  whether  I  told  you  that  the  Brethren 
and  Sisters  are  known  by  numbers :  No.  One  being  a  mysterious 
entity  at  the  head  of  both.  I  should  like  to  find  out  who  he  or  she 
is.     I  feel  certain  I  know,  but  proof  is  the  point." 

Conyers  took  a  pencil  and  an  old  envelope,  which  he  tore  in  two. 
He  wrote  a  name  on  one  half,  and  then  passed  the  pencil  and 
the  other  half  to  Mr.  Carington.     The  names  written  were  the  same. 

"We  are  right,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "Of  the  Free 
Brethren  I  only  know  two  or  three,  in  connexion  with  the  Russian 
adventiu^  I  mention.  Of  the  Silent  Sisters  I  know  more,  for  I  had 
learnt  their  language  of  gesture,  and  have  amused  myself  by  de- 
tecting them  in  many  saloons  of  the  Continent,  and  frightening  them 
awfully.  Quite  by  accident  I  saw  No.  Two  of  the  S.  S.  in  the  Park 
to-day  :  she  is  the  lady  for  whom  your  groom  is  inquiring." 

"  I  wish  we  cotdd  grip  these  stupid  societies  by  the  neck,"  said 
Conyers,  "  and  put  an  end  to  them,  frx)m  No.  One  downwards.  One 
could  smash  up  the  men,  who  ana  all  knaves  or  fools,  but  the  women 
are  the  worst.     How  is  that  1 " 

"  0,  there  are  two  sorts  of  women  who  conspire  . .  .  the  old  and  im- 
becile women  who  unite  conspiracy  with  superstition  .  .  .  the  young 
and  flighty  women  who  unite  conspiracy  with  flirtation.  Of  that 
second  and  most  amusing  s^rt  is  Eaflaella  Ravioli." 

Just  then  arrived  Conyers's  small  but  astute  groom.     He  had 
learnt  (in  a  whisper)  that  the  Marchesa  would  not  return  from  her 
evening  engagements  till  one. 
Too  late,"  said  Conyers. 

No,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  never  too  late  for  anything.     I  have 
often  known  it  too  early." 

"YouwiUgol" 

"  Assuredly.  I  must  go  down  to  the  Earl's  to-morrow,  and  I  would 
not  on  any  accoimt  miss  this  woman.  If  anything  important  turns 
up,  I'll  drop  in  at  the  F.  0.,  and  get  a  glass  of  that  famous  Am- 
bassador sherry.  Meanwhile,  at  midnight  I  must  call  on  that  poor 
perplexed  Paulovna." 

"  It  is  nearly  that,  now.  I  will  stroll  that  way  with  you,  I  wa« 
glad  to  be  able  to  suggest  a  place  for  her." 
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*'  You  may  as-  well  go  in  and  patronize  your  old  dependent.  I 
shall  not  be  long.  Then  I  shall  get  some  more  of  your  cigarettes  on 
my  way  to  Berkeley  Square." 

Oonyers  agreed :  and  affably  drank  some  brandy- and-water,  to  the 
dehght  of  the  old  lady's  heart. 

Paulovna  seemed  gayer,  when  Mr.  Carington  entered,  than  he  had 
seen  her  for  some  time.  She  offered  him  refreshment,  pleasantly 
saying, 

''  You  must  be  rewarded  for  coming  to  see  me  at  such  an  hour." 

<<  I  am  rewarded  by  seeing  you  more  cheerful.  You  have  thrown 
away  your  foolish  fears.  Now,  everything  will  go  well." 
.  '*  I  think  it  will,"  she  said.  "  The  Prince  has  been  most  kind. 
I  almost  begin  to  think  I  may  manage  to  endure  him.  Even 
Ivan  is  of  the  same  opinion.  But  do  take  a  glass  of  wine,  Mr. 
Carington."  , 

''  Thanks,  I  have  dined,"  he  said. 

"Shall  I  order  coffee r' 

"I  could  not  stay."  Paulovna's  change  of  demeanour  puzzled 
him.  There  was  about  it  something  strained  and  false.  *'  I  have  an 
immediate  engagement  at  some  distance.  I  leave  you  with  less 
regret  now  that  you  seem  likely  to  be  happy.  A  romantic  history 
may  have  a  noble  end.  Good-bye,  till  I  meet  you  again  as  a 
Princess." 

**Good-by,"  she  said,  and  taking  from  her  bouquet  a  scented 
flower,  placed  it  in  his  hand.     "  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness." 

Mr.  Carington  threw  the  flower  imthinkingly  on  the  ^ble,  for  at 
that  moment  Demetrius  Brakinska  rather  abruptly  entered  the 
room.     He  was  clearly  hurried  and  excited.     He  said, 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  have  a  message  for  you." 

Mr.  Carington  followed  him  from  the  room,  with  a  kind  word  of 
farewell  to  Paulovna.  She,  when  the  door  was  closed,  sank  back  in 
her  chair  and  exclaimed, 

"Thank  God!" 

"Wicked  to  the  end  !"  said  Demetrius  in  Russian,  as  they  came 
to  the  street  door.  "  You  were  nearly  a  dead^man,  sir.  She  was 
ordered  to  kill  you,  and  dared  not  disobey.  If  you  had  drunk  her 
wine  or  smelt  that  flower,  you'd  have  been  dead  by  morning.  I've 
disobeyed,  and  I  dare  say  they'll  kill  me,  and  it's  the]  best  thing  can 
happen  to  me." 

"  Why  the  devil  should  they  want  to  kill  me,  Demetrius  1 "  asked 
Mr.  Carington. 

"  You  know  too  much,  sir." 

"  Do  1 1  I'll  know  more  to-night.  Find  a  cab,  Demetrius.  To- 
morrow I  am  going  into  the  coimtry,  and  you  shall  come  with  me,  to 
be  out  of  their  reach.  You  can  leave  the  Prince  and  Princess  to 
themselves  now." 
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"  I  Bay/*  said  Conyera,  who  heard  the  cab  arrive,  "  are  you  goii^g 
to  leave  me  here  drinking  brandy-and-water  all  night  ? " 

"  Gad,  I'd  forgotten  yow,"  said  Mr.  Carington — "  Demetrius,  here's 
my  card :  take  it  to  the  Clarendon,  and  tell  them  you're  to  wait  in 
my  room  till  I  come.  Come  along,  Conyers — ^where  shall  I  put  you 
downr' 

"  0,  111  go  to  Berkeley  Square  with  you.  I  can  take  the  cab 
home.  Do  you  know,  I've  had  such  a  lot  of  affecting  reminiscences 
and  brandy-and-water." 

"  Lovely  mixture.  I've  had  neither  one  nor  the  other.  No.  Six 
is  coming  round,  and  feels  quite  disposed  to  be  a  Princess." 

"  They  all  like  it,"  said  Conyers.  "Ah,  here  we  are.  Good-night. 
Don't  blow  up  this  unlucky  city  before  morning.  I  shall  dream  my 
piUows  are  stuffed  with  Orsini  bombs." 

Conyers  drove  off.  Mr.  Carington  walked  quietly  into  the  hotel, 
and  said  to  a  servant, 

"  Has  the  Marchesa  Ravioli  returned  % " 

"  She  has  not,  sir.  We  expect  her  every  moment.  Mr.  Carington, 
I  think  1 " 

"Ah,  William,  yes.  I  knew  you  at  Mivart's.  I  much  want 
a  few  minutes  with  the  lady  to-night,  for  I  go  out  of  town  to- 
morrow." 

He  was  about  to  say  more,  but  that  instant  a  carriage  drove  up, 
and  the  brilliant  little  lady  in  the  white  furs  alighted,  and  was 
followed  by  her  Maltese,  which  yapped  excitedly.  Mr.  Carington 
came  forward.     She  knew  him  at  once. 

"  You  here  at  this  hoxir,"  she  said,  "  when  everybody  ought  to  be 
in  bed.  Well,  I  suppose  you  must  come  up.  I  always  take  a  cup  of 
chocolate  the  last  thing  :  you  can  pour  it- out  for  me." 

At  first  sight  you  might  have  taken  this  vivacious  lady  for  t^Yenty : 
but  a  close  observer  would  soon  discover  that  she  was  somewhat 
nearer  forty.  Very  charming  still:  forty  is  no  contemptible  age, 
though  the  chit  of  "sweet  seventeen"  despises  it.  Some  folk  like  jam 
tarts  &d  others  woodcock. 

When  they  had  entered  the  Marcheaa's  apartment,  Mr.  Carington 
said  : 

"  Well,  Raffaella :  you  are  charming  and  silly  as  ever.  Why  do 
you  come  to  England  with  your  ridiculous  conspiracies  % " 

She  turned  pale. 

"  You  know  1 " 

"  Of  course  I  know.  No.  Six  has  tried  to  poison  me  this  evening. 
Is  your  chocolate  safe  V* 

"  0,  Frank ! " 

"Now,  Raffaella,  you  know  me  of  old.  I  don't  believe  you 
would  do  me  any  harm,  but  you  are  over  here  to  do  harm  to  some- 
body." 
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The  chocolate  was  brought  in. 

"  Pour  me  a  cup,"  he  said — "  111  trust  you — ^you  are  a  lady  of 
Florence,  and  Paidovna  is  a  poor  Russian  serf.  But  what  are  you 
doing  to  be  niixed  up  with  these  fools  and  cowards  1  I  am  ashamed 
of  you,  Raffaella." 

"  So  you  came  here  to  scold  me,"  she  said  sharply.  "  Drink  your 
chocolate,  if  you  are  not  afraid." 

"Afraid !  and  of  Raffaella  Ravioli!  No.  But  I  am  ashamed  of 
her.  Raffaella  Ravioli  is  afraid,  or  she  would  not  come  over  to  do 
dirty  and  dangerous  work  in  London." 

"  And  of  whom  am  I  afraid,  pray  \  " 

Mr.  Oarington  put  one  finger  on  his  lip.  She  looked  a  little 
scared. 

"  This  chocolate  is  very  good,"  he  said,  "  but  might  be  improved 
by  the  merest  touch  of  white  Curasao.     May  I  order  it  % " 

The  liqueur  came.     The  Maxchesa  sipped  her  chocolate  silently. 

"Did  you  go  to  Grange's  to  buy  finit,  Raffaella,"  asked  Mr. 
Carington,  "or  to  me^t  Prince  Oistravieff  I" 

"  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  meeting  the  Prince  in 
Piccadilly.     One  meets  him  everywhere." 

"  It  was  rather  difficult  the  other  day,  when  he  was  in  a  cellar 
down  by  the  Thames,  in  mortal  fear  of  the  knout." 

"0  Frank,  you  know  everything.  Why  do  you  talk  so  sharply  to 
me.     We  are  old  friends." 

"  That  is  why  I  talk  sharply,  Raffaella.  Now,  tell  me,  who  is  No. 
One  I" 

"  I  dare  not,"  she  said,  with  a  frightened  look. 

"  Dare  not !  You  dare  not !  Pooh,  you  are  not  the  Raffaella 
Ravioli  I  knew  in  Florence  twenty  years  ago  .  .  .  the  beautiful  gay 
girl  that  would  have  dared  anything  .  .  .  the  creature  as  wild  as  a 
falcon  and  yet  as  gentle  as  a  dove.  I  know  how  you  were  drawn  into 
this  network  of  rascality.  I  know  who  No.  One  is,  and  what  he  will 
lose  if  he  loses  you.  Why  are  you  to  be  the  drudge  of  the  greatest 
impostor  that  ever  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Europe  1  Come,  will  you  do 
what  I  tell  you  ? " 

"  O  Frank,  when  did  I  refuse  1" 

"  Why,  when  you  married  a  blockhead.  No  matter  :  have  you  any 
important  business  to  do  to-morrow  ?  " 

"0  dear:  so  much."  And  she  took  out  some  ivory  tablets,  scruti- 
nizing them  carefully.  "  Yes,  I  must  be  out  at  ten  :  isn't  it  dread- 
fully early  1 " 

"Two,  which  is  the  time  at  present,  is  still  earlier,"  said  Mr. 
Carington :  "  but  if  you  will  tell  your  servant  to  put  in  a  travelling 
box  just  enough  for  a  few  days  in  the  coimtiy,  you  and  I  will  start 
together.  It  will  be  quite  like  a  runaway  match  .  .  .  and  it  will  be 
mnning  away  from  what  you  ought  never  to  have  undertaken." 
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"  0  Frank,  I  couldn't  do  it.     What  might  happen  to  me  %  " 

"  Nothing,  while  you  are  with  me.  Just  think  what  I  desire  to 
rescue  you  from.  Remember  that  but  for  an  accident  I  should  this 
day  have  been  poisoned.'' 

Mr.  Carington  had  his  way.  He  got  hold  of  a  sensible  porter,  and 
made  him  order  a  carriage  in  time  to  go  first  to  the  Clarendon  and 
then. to  catch  the  earliest  train  north.  A  maid  packed  enough  for 
the  Marchesa's  present  needs,  while  the  lady  herself  slept  on  a  couch, 
a  heap  of  white  furs,  guarded  by  her  little  Maltese.  As  to  Mr- 
Carington,  he  went  down  stairs,  and  squeezed  ideas  out  of  the  night 
porter,  to  pass  the  time.  * 

When  the  time  came  for  starting,  and  the  carriage  was  at  the  door, 
the  Marchesa  was  so  sound  asleep  that  Mr.  Carington  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  down  stairs  and  placed  her  in  it.  As  he  did  so 
he  thought  of  the  time  when  in  a  lovely  garden  of  Florence,  fountain- 
brightened  and  alive  with  the  spirit  of  Boccaccio,  he  had  tossed  the 
tiny  beauty  above  his  head  like  a  mere  baby.  She  slept  soundly  to 
the  Clarendon,  where  Mr.  Carington  hastily  picked  up  Demetrius 
Brakinska  and  his  luggage :  she  slept  soundly  to  Euston,  where  the 
giant  Demetrius,  under  Mr.  Carington's  directions,  took  her,  a  white 
mass  of  fur,  from  the  carriage  to  the  railway  train :  and  she  awoke 
not  till,  some  fifky  miles  from  London,  the  sun  warmed  the  carriages 
with  shafts  undimmed  by  fog.  As  she  awoke  she  rubbed  her  eyes,  and 
said, 

"  0  dear  me  !  Where  am  I?  Why,  Frank,  I  verily  believe  you 
have  run  away  with  me." 

"Yes,  Rafiaella.  Won't  they  be  puzzled  in  London  to-day  1 
What  will  No.  One  say  when  they  telegraph  to  him  1 " 

"  By  Jove,"  thotight  Frank  Carington  to  himself,  "  I  am  glad  I 
gave  Bachette  that  diamond." 


CHAPTEE   XXIII. 

THE   LOST   LIKK. 

Astrologos.    Cat  just  one  link  of  the  great  chain  centripetal, 
And  there  *8  an  end  of  the  en^rmoos  universe. 
AloueUe,    Tell  me  which  link,  Papa.    I '11  get  my  scissors  out. 

The  Comedy  of  Dreams, 

Mr.  Carington  took  his  runaway  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  Great 
Hall  of  Langton  Delamere.  He  knew  that  the  Earl  for  two  reasons 
would  rejoice  to  receive  her  there — one,  that  he  liked  pretty  women, 
the  other,  that  he  hated  the  society  of  which  she  was  a  member. 
The  Earl,  though  in  his  time  rather  a  loose  fish  in  politics  as  in 
other  matters,  naturally  took  the  fine  old  loyal  Toryism  of  the 
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Delameres  when  he  inherited  the  estates.  They  had  fought  for  the 
Stuarts  in  their  time,  and  even  now  thought  the  House  of  Hanover 
new-fangled,  so  the  democratic  conspiracies  of  the  present  day  were 
naturally  abominable  to  them.  Delamere,  moreover,  in  his  wide 
wanderings  had,  like  Frank  Carington,  met  specimens  of  the  con- 
ispirator-tribe  that  he  did  not  like.  So  his  friend  coolly  brought  the 
Marchesa  on  to  Delamere,  without  giving  any  notice.  She,  having 
once  got  into  Mr.  Carington's  hands,  knew  full  well  it  were  vain  to 
attempt  to  escape. 

Mr.  Carington  managed  to  give  her  a  night's  rest  on  the  way,  and 
brought  her  to  Delamere  about  noon,  thinking  that  just  then  the 
yoimg  people  would  be  out  of  the  way.  His  conjecture  was  right, 
and  he  got  her  in  quietly,  not  seeing  even  Lucy  Walters,  and  telling 
a  confidential  servant  to  make  her  rooms  ready  without  a  word  to 
anybody.  Demetrius  he  took  to  his  own  private  apartment,  telling 
him  to  remain  as  his  personal  attendant. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  doing  with  me,  Frank,"  said  the 
Marchesa,  as  she  crossed  the  lofty  Hall  to  the  rooms  chosen  for  her. 
^^  Is  this  a  prison,  or  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  what?  " 

''It  is  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Baffaella.  But  you  are  to  be 
a  prisoner  here,  and  not  let  any  one  know  where  you  are.  You  shall 
be  a  happy  little  bird,  in  a  cosy  cage." 

"  What  if  I  fly  away  1" 

"  0,  you  won't  try.  Your  wings  are  clipped.  I  shall  send  another 
little  bird  to  be  your  companion,  and  the'  time  will  pass  gaily  enough 
behind  the  wires." 

"  0, 1  know  you,  Mr.  Frank,"  she  said  with  an  ironic  curtsey. 
**  You  like  to  run  away  with  pretty  women,  and  keep  them  in  cages. 
Send  me  my  mate,  and  mind  you  don't  leave  our  cage-door  open. 
We  may  fly  to  the  moon  if  you  do." 

The  young  people  were  out  on  their  wandermgs,  Lucy  among  the 
rest.  Mr.  Carington  found  the  Earl  alone,  and  in  remarkable  health 
and  spirits. 

"  Ha,  Carington,"  he  said,  "  so  you  are  not  lost  I  thought  not, 
though  you  did  not  deign  to  write  to  me.    Have  you  found  Oistravieff  ?  " 

"  0  yes,  he  is  safe  ...  for  the  present."  And  Mr.  Carington 
gave  the  Earl  a  brief  sketch  of  the  poor  Prince's  adventures. 

"  He  was  well  served,"  said  the  Earl  grimly.  "  It  is  a  pity  they 
did  not  flog  him  well.  And  so  he  is  married  to  this  woman.  How 
wiU  it  end  % " 

*'  I  don't  know.  It  is  a  case  of  diamond  cut  diamond — a  move  in 
the  great  game  between  despotism  and  the  democratic  societies.  I 
should  have  interfered  farther,  but  the  Princess  was  ordered  to 
poison  me,  and  tried  her  best,  so  I  came  away." 

''  They  seem  to  be  obedient  people  in  those  two  societies,"  said 
Lord  Delamere. 
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''  They  are  :  and  the  notion  of  a  brotherhood  and  a  sisterhood 
seems  good  at  first.  But  men  and  women  move  in  different  cycles — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  chief  cause  of  unhappy  marriages." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ]  *'  said  the  Earl. 

"  It  is  clear  enough.  The  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  might  be 
marked  on  a  dial  differently  for  different  people.  The  common 
measure  is  the  difficulty.  I  am  most  brilliant  at  four  in  the 
morning :  what  can  I  do  with  a  friend  who  culminates  at  eight  in  the 
eyenlng,  or  with  a  lady  who  culminates  at  kettledrum  ?  There  is  a 
great  reform  needed:  people  ought  to  be  sent  to  school  to  adjust 
themselves  to  each  other.  Blockheads  wonder  at  your  saying  Good 
morning  when  with  them  it  is  afternoon :  they  confound  noon  with 
midday,  unaware  that  it  is  simply  noiva  hora.  For  a  labourer  who 
gets  up  at  three,  midday  is  noon :  for  you  and  me,  if  we  rise  at  ten, 
noon  is  seven,  and  the  proper  dinner-hour." 

"  Well,  let  us  return  to  our  conspirators,"  said  the  Earl.  "  That 
plan  of  which  you  have  given  me  some  vague  notion,  does  not 
succeed,  you  think  1 " 

"  Not  for  long.  The  complete  isolation  and  secresy  of  the  head  of 
the  plot  is  excellent.  But  the  men  who  rise  to  tlie  higher  grades  are 
resolute  imscrupulous  fellows,  bom  assassins;  and  the  women  who 
rise  to  the  higher  grades  are  clever  brilliant  women,  bom  coquettes. 
It  was  for  finding  this  out  they  tried  to  poison  me :  but  the  discovery 
has  enabled  me  to  inflict  upon  tLem  a  puzzling  blow.  I  have  broken 
a  link.  Before  I  explain,  will  you  forgive  me  for  having  without 
leave  brought  you  a  lady  visitor  ? " 

"  I  forgive  you.     If  she's  pretty  and  clever,  bring  her  to  see  me." 

"  'Tis  the  old  story  with  you,  Delamere.  When  you  are  tired  of 
pretty  girls,  Eden  will  flow  backwards.  She's  a  most  fascinating 
creature,  of  that  uncertain  age  which  men  of  taste  prefer.  She  is  in 
that  suite  of  rooms  where  your  favourite  Huntress  Diana  stands.  I 
want  her  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  for  no  one  to  see  her  except 
Elinor." 

"  Why  Elinor  ?  "  said  the  Earl  abraptly.  "^ 

''  Because  Elinor  is  my  favourite,  and  is  a  good  girl,  and  will  ask 
no  questions,  and  endure  no  gossip." 

"  Well,  I  think -she  is  a  good  girl  and  a  clever  one,  from  what  little  I 
have  seen  of  her  in  the  few  days  you  have  been  away.  I  had  one  or 
two  nice  little  talks  with  her.  Both  those  young  fellows  seem 
to  prefer  her  to  my  Lucy.  But  come,  who  is  the  mysterious 
ladyl" 

"  No.  Two.  I  have  broken  a  chief  link.  She  is  the  only  one  of 
the  Silent  Sisters  who  has  access  to  No.  One,  or  who  really  knows 
who  he  is,  whatever  others  may  guess.  Through  her  all  orders  pass 
to  the  others.  She  is  an  old  firiend  of  mine :  I  knew  her  a  mere 
child  at  Florence.     I  found  her  out  as  No.  Two  by  a  chance  gesture 
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which  I  noticed  at  a  ball.     I  saw  her  in  London  by  the  merest 
accident." 

Mr.  Carington  told  the  story  of  the  Grosvenor  Gate  meeting,  and 
the  street-boy's  promptitude,  and  all  that  ensued,  much  amusing 
Lord  Delamere. 

"  It  waa  an  amazing  clever  thing  of  you,  Carington,"  says  he. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  have  served  them  out  for  trjring  to  poison  me. 
With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  keep  this  little  conspirator  a 
prisoner  here  for  a  time.  I  want  regularly  to  puzzle  them.  Unless 
I  am  much  mistaken,  the  people  at  Thomas's  have  not  the  least 
notion  where  she  has  gone." 

"  Was  there  no  one  to  watch  her  ?  "  ^ 

"  O  dear,  no.  No  one  dare  watcfi  her.  She  is  the  head  of  tlie 
sisterhood.  The  sisterhood  will  get  no  orders.  No.  One,  when  no 
despatches  reach  him,  will  be  in  a  state  of  abject  terror." 

"  Not  for  the  first  time,"  said  the  Earl,  "  nor  probably  the  last. 
It  is  a  grand  stroke  of  yours,  Carington,  and  may  eventually  send 
the  fellows  into  exile.  But  is  the  lady  submissive  1  I  am  a  little 
surprised  at  her  letting  you  run  away  with  her.  Had  it  been  a 
yoimger  man,  now " 

"  When  I  was  a  younger  man,  and  she  was  the  prettiest  little 
imfledged  rogue  in  the  world,  I  used  to  pet  her  and  romp  with  her. 
She  married  a  scampish  Marquis,  who  neglected  her,  but  left  her 
plenty  of  money  when  he  came  to  some  disreputable  end,  i  forget 
what.  Then  she  was  seen  in  Paris,  and  got  drawn  gradually  into 
this  ridiculous  conspiracy,  and  by  aptitude  for  subtlety  and  secresy, 
for  courage  and  cleverness,  has  become  No.  Two  .  .  .  therefore  the 
sole  female  confidante  of  No.  One.  If  I  can  mans^e  it,  they  shall 
never  communicate  again." 

"Verily  I  am  delighted,"  said  the  Earl.  "You  know  how  I 
despise  all  conspirators,  and  that  conspirator  above  all  others.  Keep 
her  here  as  long  as  you  please.  Let  Elinor  be  her  companion :  I 
shall  w£mt  Lucy,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  and  I  don't  wish  her  to  see  Lucy.  She  is  not  a  child  to  be 
trusted  with  secrets,  is  she  1 " 

"  Difference  of  education,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  Partly,  no  doubt.  However,  I  want  secresy.  To  Elinor  I  shall 
tell  nothing,  except  to  be  secret — and  she  has  never  disobeyed  me 
yet.  I  have  a  Russian  fellow  with  me,  also  a  conspirator,  who  can 
wait  upon  her." 

"  Confound  it,  Carington,  we  shall  all  be  murdered  in  our  beds." 

"  Well,  there  are  nice  cosy  vaults  in  Carlisle  Cathedral — ^you  and 
I  are  not  of  the  Bob  Acres  type." 

"  You  quite  think  they  won't  find  out  where  your  Marchioness  has 
flown  to?" 

"Most  unlikely — an  early  train — ^luggage  left  behind — nobody 
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near  who  would  be  likely  to  enquire.  Remember  No.  Two  is  the 
practical  head  of  the  sisterhood ;  no  one  dare  watch  her." 

^'  It  is  inmiensely  amusing,  Carington.  Let  her  stay  here  as  long 
as  you  aud  she  like,  but  you  must  let  me  see  her  soon." 

"  To-day,  if  you  like.  Now,  with  your  permission,  I'll  go  and  see 
whether  those  two  boys  have  returned,  or  have  run  away  with  Elinor 
and  Lucy  altogether." 

"  Send  Lucy  to  me,  if  you  see  her,"  said  the  Earl. 

When  Mr.  Carington  entered  the  Great  HaU,  he  received  welcome, 
for  the  four  young  people  had  just  returned  from  a  brisk  walL  He 
looked  rapidly  at  them,  and  came  to  the  sudden  conclusion  that 
Frank  Noel  was  triumphant,  Fitz-Bupert  savage,  Elinor  satisfied, 
and  Lucy  jealous. 

''  I  don't  want  that  boy's  heart  caught  on  the  rebound/'  he  thought. 

When  they  had  all  welcomed  him,  Frank  Noel  said, 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  just  arrived,  for  I  am  called  away  to 
Salisbury.     The  Canon  is  ill,  and  wants  to  see  me." 

"  I  fear  you  have  neglected  him,  Frank,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  I 
hope  the  iUness  is  not  serious.." 

"  The  letter  was  from  his  man-servant,"  said  Frank  Noel,  "  who  is 
the  most  unintelligible  old  fellow  I  know.  I  hope  there  is  not  much 
the  matter.  But  I  have  ordered  a  trap  for  the  next  train,  and  Fitz- 
Bupert  is  going  south  with  me." 

"Ybw/"  said  Mr.  Carington  to  Fitz.  "What's  your  hunyl 
Not  an  invalid  uncle,  I'll  swear." 

"No,  but  business  to  be  done  at  the  Court,"  said  Bupert.  "A 
new  branch  railway  wants  to  run  right  through  my  favourite  con- 
servatories ...  in  fact  I  believe  they  want<to  make  tiiem  a  terminus, 
all  the  glass  being  ready.     I  mean  to  fight  them." 

Mr.  Carington  imderstood,  and  intelligently  dismissed  his  yoimg 
friends,  as  the  onmibus  came  round  to  the  front.  The  meaning  of 
Fitz-Bupert's  humorous  excuses  was  clear  enough. 

"  Give  me  early  news  of  Canon  Lovelace,  Frank,"  he  said  as  they 
drove  away. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  girls,  whom  he  at  once  thought  he  quite 
understood.  He  told  Lucy  the  Earl  wanted  her,  and  was  alone  with 
Elinor  in  the  Great  Hall. 

"  Well,  child,"  he  said,  "  are  you  glad  to  see  me  again  1  How  have 
you  enjoyed  yourself  1  Which  of  those  young  fellows  is  most  in  love 
with  you,  or  are  you  most  in  love  with  1 " 

"  How  dreadfully  inquisitive  you  are,"  said  Elinor.  "  Yes,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  when  you  don't  ask  questions.  I  hope  that  is  a 
dutiful  reply." 

"  It  is  your  duty  to  answer  questions.  Miss  Elinor.  However,  as 
you  talk  of  being  dutiful,  here  is  a  chance.  I  h^ve  been  away  on  an 
adventure." 
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"  0,  Mr.  Carington — at  your  age  ! " 

*'  Yes,  at  my  age — and  more  fortunate  than  some  young  gentle- 
men.    I  have  brought  away  the  lady,  and  she  is  here." 

**  Now,  Mr.  Carington  1     You  are  joking." 

''Not  at  all,  Elinor.  She  is  in  the  Diana  rooms.  She  is  an 
Italian  lady,  and  I  want  you  to  be  very  kind  to  her." 

''  0  let  me  go  to  her  at  once.     I  shall  be  delighted." 

''  Don't  be  impetuous,  child.  Listen,  Elinor — you  are  a  sensible 
little  rogue." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  with  a  demure  curtsey. 

''  No  one  is  to  know  who  this  lady  is,  and  as  few  as  possible  that 
she  is  here.  I  want  you  to  look  after  her  and  be  her  companion  as 
much  as  you  can,  which  you  won't  find  difficult,  now  Frank  Noel  is 
gone  to  Salisbury." 

Elinor  pinched  him. 

"  What  do  I  care  about  Mr.  Noel  1 "  said  she. 

"  Dear  me,  how  should  I  know  1 "  asked  Mr.  Carington.  "  I  have 
always  understood  that  well-educated  young  ladies  studied  every 
possible  subject  except — ^young  gentlemen.  I  think  their  in- 
structresses quite  right  to  turn  their  studies  away  from  that  slightly 
fisiscinating  theme.  But  come,  Elinor,  I  want  you  to  see  this  lady, 
the  Marchesa  Ravioli,  and  I  want  you  to  prevent  other  people  from 
seeing  her — not  even  your  fiiend  Lucy." 

"  Not  even  Lucy! "  she  said  in  a  slightly  contemptuous  tone.  "  But 
this  is  very  mysterious,  Mr.  Carington.     I  feel  frightened  already." 

"  There  is  a  mystery  in  it  with  which  you  are  not  to  trouble  your 
little  head.  Can  you  resist  temptation  in  this  way  1  Can  you  be  in 
company  with  a  mysterious  lady  and  decline  to  know  from  her  who 
she  is  or  what  she  is,  or  why  she  is  in  this  old  Hall  1 " 

''  I  think  I  can,"  she  said,  ''  I  don't  care  about  mysteries  much. 
Shall  I  go  and  see  the  lady  now  )  Of  courS<e  she  is  nice  or  you  wouldn't 
care  about  her." 

"  0,  Elinor,"  quoth  Carington,  "  what  a  piece  of  self-praise !  You 
know  I  care  more  about  you  than  anybody,  so  how  amazing  nice 
you  must  think  yourself  1^^ 

"  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed,"  she  said  simply,  '*  of  thinking  myself 
nice  because  ycu  like  me.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  proud  that  you  are 
kind.  I  have  often  wondered  what  there  is  about  me  that  makes  you 
care  for  me  at  all :  and  I  sometimes  think  you  imagine  me  a  great 
deal  better  and  cleverer  than  I  truly  am." 

"  I  am  particularly  fond  of  flattery,  Elinor,"  said  Carington,  "  and 
yon  are  a  most  subtle  little  flatterer.  However  I  may  say,  my  child, 
what  I  think  I  have  said  before,  that  I  love  you  because  I  loved  both 
your  father  and  your  mother  \  and  I  love  you  for  your  own  sake, 
because  you  are  true,  and  pure,  and^witty,  and  wise — ^thc  best  little 
girl  I  know." 
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"  Ah,  you  flatter  too,"  said  Elinor.  "  And  yet — ^well,  I  know  you 
are  a  good  judge.     I  begin  to  be  proud  of  myself  because  you  praise 
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me. 

"  Be  as  proud  as  you  like,  child ;  expand  exuberant  petticoats,  like 
the  peacock.  If  I  find  you  grow  very  foolish,  I  shall  have  you 
whipt  and  sent  to  bed.  Come,  let  us  visit  the  Marchesa  Ravioli,  the 
lady  who  has  run  away  with  me." 

They  passed  from  the  Great  Hall  to  the  Diana  rooms.  The 
Ravioli  lay  on  a  couch,  all  white  still,  and  her  little  white  dog  fleW 
at  them  fiercely.  Indeed  I  think  he  imprinted  his  tiny  teeth  on  Mr. 
Carington's  calf,  but  that  gentleman  did  not  care  about  trifles. 

"  Ah,  Raffaella,"  he  said,  "  do  you  like  your  prison  ?  I  have  brought 
you  a  gaoler.  This  is  Elinor.  You  must  obey  her  orders,  and  see 
no  one  without  her  leave.  Abo-ve  all,  you  must  not  write  or 
receive  any  letters." 

"  0  dear,"  said  the  Marchesa,  springing  so  suddenly  from  her  sofa 
that  her  little  dog  broke  into  a  snow  storm  of  white  barks;  ''I 
wish  I  had  never  learnt  to  read  or  write.  Reading  books  and  writing 
letters  are  so  dreadful,  they  make  my  head  ache." 

"What  do  you  like,  then?"  asked  Carington. 

"  0,   thousands   of  things !     Eating,   drinking,   dancing,  riding, 

driving,  flirting.     Now  tell  me,   Miss what — 0,  Elinor,  I  beg 

pardon — tell  me,  Elinor,  when  you  have  read  a  three-volume  novel, 
what  is  there  in  it  %  " 

That  depends  on  the  novel,"  said  Elinor. 

0  you  innocent  child !     Why,  all  you  want  in  your  novel  is  this 
sort  of  thing: — 

*  The  Hero.    Darling,  how  I  love  yon  1 
'  The  Heroine.    Bo  you  reaUy,  dearest  ?    So  do  I. 
'  The  Hero,    Our  }>azexitB  are  cruel,  but . . . 
'  The  Heroine,    Yes.    Let  ub  kiss  eadi  other.* 

They  kiss  in  the  first  volume,  and  are  happily  married  or  unhappily 
separated  in  the  third.  Now,  Elinor,  tell  me  the  truth,  have  you 
never  squeezed  into  five  minutes  something  much  nicer  than  that  1 " 

"  Raflaella,"  said  Carington,  "  don't  you  be  too  inquisitive." 

**  0,  but  I  like  what  Rafiaella  has  said — I  shall  pall  you  Rafiaella, 
you  know,  as  you  call  me  Elinor.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  anything  I 
have  done.  If  one  lives  life  well,  there  is  no  need  to  read  love 
stories.  Several  men  have  pretended  to  be  in  love  with  me — I  have 
enjoyed  the  little  comedy — there  is  no  mistaking  the  real  thing." 

"  Ah,  then  you  know  it,  you  naughty  girl,"  said  Carington.  "  Are 
you  hit  very  hard  ] " 

"  I  shall  not  marry  without  your  permission,  sir,"  said  Elinor. 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  dutiful  daughter  !  For,  of  course,  she  is  your 
daughter,  Frank  ]  "  said  the  Marchesa. 
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''  Faith,  I  wish  she  was ;  though,  in  truth,  she  is  just  as  good,  and 
more  obedient  than  many  daughters.  Onlj  I  fear,  from  what  she 
says,  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  somebody  without  asking  per- 
mission/' 

"  I  remember  an  old  village  rhyme,"  said  Elinor,  "  which  I  always 
thought  good. 

'  The  girl  who  giyee  her  heart  away 
May  wish  she  had  it  again,  some  day  : 
But  the  girl  who  has  no  heart 
Gives  herself  for  a  raspberry  tarb.' 

Which  sort  do  you  think  I  belong  to,  Mr.  Carington  % " 

''You  are  a  pert  little  minx,  sometimes,  and  have  given  me  lots  of 

trouble,  you  know,  which  I  shall  charge  in  the  bill  of  your  future 

husband." 

"But  I  haven't  got  a  future  husband." 

"  Haven't  you  1     How  will  the  future  bill  sound  ] — 

*  Frank  Noel  Esq.,  to  Frank  Carington,  his  godfather,  debtor.'  " 

"  Now,  Mr.  Carington,  you  are  too  tearing,"  said  Elinor.  "  What 
do  I  care  about  Frank  1 " 

"  What,  indeed  %    And  what  will  he  say  to  some  of  the  items  1 

*  Five  hundred  sendings  to  bed,  at  a  shilling  each. — £25. 

*  Two  thousand  whippings  at  half-a-crown. — £250.'  " 

"  How  you  teaze  the  child,  Frank,"  interrupted  Raffaella,  lazily 
lying  on  her  sofa,  and  seeing  with  dramatic  eye  what  easy  intelli- 
gence there  was  between  Mr.  Carington  and  Elinor.  "  Why  do  you 
teaze  her  ?  which  likes  it  best ;  you  ?  or  she  ?  Frank,  you  are  just  as 
much  a  boy  now  as  when  you  tossed  me  over  your  head  in  those 
Florence  gardens,  shocking  the  statues  of  the  nymphs." 

"  I  hope  to  be  always  a  boy,"  he  said,  "  and  to  be  a  boy  when  I 
enter  the  next  world." 

"  But  was  he  such  a  teaze  so  long  ago  ] "  asked  Elinor.  "  He 
sometimes  almost  makes  me  angry,  never  quite.  Was  it  the  same 
with  you  ? " 

"  I  was  a  little  girl,"  said  the  Marchesa.  "  You  see  I  am  not  very 
big  now.  There  is  such  lovely  turf  in  the  Ravioli  Palace  at  Florence. 
He  would  come  behind  me  as  soft  as  a  cat,  and  catch  me  by  the 
waist,  and  throw  me  over  his  head  :  then  if  I  scolded  he  said  nobody 
could  see  my  ankles  unless  they  were  up  in  a  balloon.  It  was  no 
good  to  be  angry  :  he  would  be  wicked." 

"  You  were  a  charming  little  girl,  Raffaella,"  said  Mr.  Carington, 
"  and  those  Ravioli  gardens  will  be  a  picture  in  my  mind  for  ever. 
Do  you  remember  climbing  that  immense  orange  tree,  and  having  to 
drop  into  my  arms  because  you  were  afraid  to  come  down." 

"  I  should  think  I  did,"  she  said.    "  Ah,  we  are  older  and  wiser 
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"  Why,  Elinor,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "  what  is  that  pretty  song  of 
yours  %    It  just  fits  the  moment." 

Elindr,  always  obedient,  went  to  the  piano  and  sang  :— 

''  Older,  but  not  half  so  wise : 

Now  we  have  a  sense  of  shame. 
Onoe  w^  played,  boy  and  maid, 
Void  of  thought,  a  happy  game. 

"  Older,  but  not  half  so  wise : 
Now  we  have  a  sense  of  gold. 
Long  ago  gold  might  go  . . . 
Coin  might  wait  till  we  grew  old. 

'^  Older,  but  not  half  so  wise : 
Now  we  have  a  sense  of  sin. 
Children  fair  may  not  dare 
Love  and  laugh  and  woo  and  win," 
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That  song,  Rafifaella,''  said  Mr.  Carington,  '^  is  much  to  the  point, 
whosoever  made  it.  I  suppose  there  art  a  few  innocent  folk  about, 
beside  you  and  me  and  my  little  Elinor.  But  really,  when  one  con- 
siders the  way  in  which  people  now  advertise  their  virtues,  I  begin  to 
doubt  it.  When  folk  brag  of  virtue,  it  argues  a  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  vice." 

'^  Let  me  sing  you  a  little  song,"  said  the  lady  in  white,  springing 
like  a  white  squirrel  from  sofa  to  pic^o. 

" '  I  loved  once. 
Ahmel 
I  was  a  dunce, 
So  was  he. 

''  *  I  loved  twice. 

Oragel 
Two  white  mice 
Li  acage. 

'  I  loved  thrice. 

Vain  desire. 
One  was  ice. 

One  was  fire.' " 

At  this  point  a  servant  entered  to  ask  if  the  Marchesa  Bavioli 
could  receive  the  Earl  of  Delamere. 


>     ART  IN  THE  HIGHER  ALPS. 

In  several  London  newspapers  the  collection  of  Alpine  paintings,  by 
M.  Lopp^,  lately  to  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  Alpine  Club,  has  been 
warmly  welcomed  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  scenery  of 
which  English  climbers  are  fond  to  claim  the  discovery,  if  not  the 
monopoly.  But  it  was  clear  that  in  many  instances,  the  patriotic  press 
desired  rather  that  our  sympathy  with  Alpine  "  derring-do  "  should  be 
roused,  than  that  we  should  leam  any  lessons,  or  enjoy  any  delights 
of  art,  while  staring  at  the  terrors  of  glacier  and  aiguille.  That 
there  is  little  original  or  intelligent  appreciation  of  art  in  the 
London  world  is  sufficiently  manifested  by  incidents  of  the  yearly 
promenade  before  the  products  of  the  English  palette  in  Burlington 
House^  and  by  the  popularity  and  purchases  which  so  heavily  weight 
artists,  who  might  if  independent  do  better  than  work  at  the  will  of 
their  public.  This  is  a  hackneyed  complaint,  which  does  not  make 
it  the  less  real,  and  probably  no  pains  in  criticism,  no  exhortation  or 
'  remonstrance  will  develop  the  sense  of  what  is  noble  and  beautiful  in 
form  and  colour,  in  our  multitude  who  profess  culture  and  possess  the 
omnipotence  and  omniscience  that  goes  with  unlimited  wealth.  Yet 
apart  from  their  interest  as  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  Long  Vaca- 
tion athletes,  the  artistic  treatment  of  scenes  hitherto,  and  perhaps 
prudently,  deemed  beyond  the  range  of  painting,  deserves  some 
serious  attention.  Two  pictures  of  M.  Lopp6's,  who  has  offered  them 
for  the  first  time  this  year  to  the  Fates  of  the  Royal  Academy,  are 
hung  so  that  there  is  little  hope  they  will  be  carefully  studied ;  there 
is  the  more  reason  to  attempt  some  account  of  the  forty-six  paintings 
to  which  his  comrades  of  the  Alpine  Club  have  given  the  best 
hospitality  they  could  offer,  if  not  a  perfect  light. 

Once  the  old  superstitions  concerning  the  "  Montagues  maudites  "  of 
central  Europe  had  been  dispelled,  and  reverends,  professors,  college 
youths  and  muscular  spinsters,  had  upset  Chamouny  traditions,  a  sort 
of  contempt  set  in  for  the  bergschrunds,  s^racs,  and  couloirs  that  used  to 
give  harrowing  interest  to  Alpine  adventure.  With  the  conquest  of  the 
Matterhom,  set  in  reaction.  The  dragon  of  the  Alps  heis  been  bridled 
with  convenient  "  garde-fous,"  and  so  there  remains  no  blue  riband  for 
climbers  at  the  disposal  of  the  fourth  estate.  The  highlands  of  Asia  are 
beyond  our  sympathies.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  can  have  no  race  for 
them,  nor  are  they  within  thrilling  distance  when  "fatal  accident" 
in  large  type  gives  to  the  aspirant  for  Alpine  honour  the  fullest  glory 
that  the  Times  can  bestow.  But  though  the  Alpine  summits  be  a  con- 
quered territory,  and  all  the  renown  to  be  got  out  of  them  be  stale  and 
unprofitable,  yet  the  delight  in  highlands  which  belongs  to  our  race 
and  its  kindred  races  is  not  less,  and  there  would  appear  by  the 
increasing  company  that  take  their  pastime  in  such  high  places  as  they 
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may  attain,  some  survival  of  love  for  the  "  upper  floor  of  the  world  " 
whence  we  came.  What  better  revives  sufferers  from  the  fatigues  of 
commerce,  science,  or  literature,  than  the  nimble  air  now  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  London  gases?  Those  who  are  tired  of 
amusement  do  not  equally  appreciate  it.  They  seldom  do  more  than 
gape  from  their  big  hotel  at  the ,  silver  crest^and  cloud  wrack  that 
bound  the  local  view.  But  the  intoxication  of  the  glacier,  the 
enthusiam  of  height,  is  known  to  those  who  best  deserve  to  know  it. 
It  needs  no  apology.     It  is  a  healthy  reversion  to  Aryan  instinct. 

But  while  the  upper  world  gives,,  it  also  demands  power  from  its 
visitors.  Physical  fatigue  attacks  the  body,  which  must  not  seek  rest 
in  the  region  of  frost-bites.  Nature  is  inhospitable  to  those  who 
visit  her  laboratory  where  are  prepared  the  rivers  and  still  pastures  of 
the  plain.  The  calm  which  is  required  for  exercise  of  the  imaginative 
and  creative  faculties  is  disturbed  by  the  complete  novelty  of  all  cir- 
cumstance. When  a  stray  artist  wanders  above  the  snow-line  a 
thousand  strangenesses  perplex  him.  He  sees,  but  he  cannot 
assimilate  what  he  sees.  The  strain  on  his  powers  prevents  thought 
except  of  his  best  path  among  the  translucent  but  terrible  crevasses 
and  the  shattered  rocks.  The  desire  of  his  eye  is  to  take  in  the 
meaning  rather  than  the  beauty  of  what  is  around. 

In  most  records  of  Alpine  discovery  there  is  therefore  singular 
silence  touching  the  pictorial  aspects  of  the  higher  levels.  More 
thoughtful  climbers  have  interested  themselves  in  the  scientific  truths 
of  glacier  action  and  rock  formation.  Meteorologists  have  weighed 
the  air,  and  counted  the  speed  of  the  *  tomrmentes '  that  rage  around 
the  battered  crests  of  the  upper  ranges — ^but  there  has  been  little  said 
of  the  forms  and  colours  of  those  primaeval  landscapes,  which  might 
have  belonged  to  earth  as  it  was  during  the  second  '  day '  of  creation. 

No  doubt  the  artist-perception  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances is  rare  among  us,  and  when  pur  travellers  affect  it  in  new 
scenes  they  often  fall  into  silly  detail  or  sillier  rhodomontadp.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  there  have  been  in  English  literature  perhaps 
the  noblest  of  all  descriptions  of  mountain  form,  but  the  beaten  track 
of  criticism  is  rarely  left  without  speedy  blundering  by  ordinary 
Englishmen.  Books  abound  on  glacier  theories,  on  the  origin  of 
protogine  aiguilles  and  calcareous  crests ;  there  is  a  whole  literature, 
philosophical  and  sportive,  about  the  great  European  range,  but  of  our 
countrymen  Mr.  Ruskin  stands  alone  in  conscience  of  its  relation  to 
the  human  imagination.  He  has  given  voice  with  eloquence  to  those 
sympathies  by  which  it  is  brought  withiii  the  region  of  art  and  the 
possibility  of  pictorial  expression — ^but  with  an  eloquence  that  is  by 
its  fulness  depressing  and  even  hindering  to  the  artist,  the  limitations 
of  whose  palette  and  canvas  must  be  considered  in  his  effort  to  express 
Alpine  scenery. 

The  calm  but  equally  earnest  language  of  De  Saussure  expresses 
within  a  narrower  range  the  influences  of  the  higher  landscape  as  he 
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saw  it  from  the  Aiguille  du  Gouter.  But  the  sort  of  fear  with  which 
he,  the  firet  intellectual  explorer  of  the  glacier  zone,  was  inspired, 
checked  in  him  the  secondary  and  more  personal  perceptions  possible 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  scenery,  and  which  give  birth  to 
pictures,  written  or  painted. 

A  sufficient  acquaintance  for  art  purposes  is,  however,  rarely 
attained  with  the  livid  summits  of  perpetual  snow  and  the  grisly 
sierras  of  tempest-shattered  rock,  for  study  of  their  proportions 
whether  of  colour  or  size,  for  measurement  of  distance  and  judgment 
of  the  novel  conditions  of  the  thin  atmosphere.  In  the  dull  light  at 
great  elevations  the  plains  below  are  seen  as  in  eclipse,  between  lurid 
clouds  unbrighteued  by  the  filtered  sunshine  that  gives  whiteness  to 
them  when  they  are  above  us.  Checking  our  free  reception  of  facts 
external  to  us  at  these  heights  is,  besides,  a  weight  of  self-consciousness. 
Little  if  any  responsive  life  helps  us  to  confront  the  vast  phenomena, 
80  that  they  are  heavy  to  bear.  Space  inebriates  the  imagination,  as 
the  thin  air  excites  the  nerves.  To  Saussure  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
survived  the  universe  and  that  its  corpse  lay  stretched  before  him. 

We  must  not  therefore  wonder  that  Alpine  climbers  seldom  balance 
their  intellectual  and  muscular  faculties  sufficiently  for  due  exercise 
of  their  imagination,  if  by  chance  they  possess  a  sound  im^ination 
capable  of  witnessing  to  truth.  Meantime,  the  London  public  is  not 
unacquainted  with  artists  who  profess  to  tell  on  canvsis  the  mountain 
handiwork  of  God.  Fireworks  of  the  palette,  green,  lilac,  and 
orange  have  lit  up  toppliQg  peaks  and  feather-bed  n^v^,  for  the 
edification  of  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall.  But  if  curious  as  studies 
of  the  Unknowable,  they  are  not  true,  which  is  after  all  a. 
capital  defeot.  Truth  is  a  first  and  last  necessity  when  scenery  is 
altogether  unlike  that  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Whimsical 
fantasias  on  light  and  shade,  and  on  cool  or  warm  greys,  and  greens, 
cannot  be  tried  except  on  hackneyed  landscape.  Yet  nowhere  has 
truth  been  more  flagrjintly  insulted,  than  in  the  representation  of  the 
ice  world.  The  little  daubs  in  *  gouache,'  that  aboimd  in  Genevan  and 
Interlaken  shops,  are  scarcely  more  conscientious  than  some  astonish- 
ing pictures  of  the  Montanvert  and  Grindelwald  scenery,  "  painted 
out  of  the  artist's  own  head,"  as  children  say.  But  even  a  dozen  jour- 
neys as  far  as  the  Jardin,  might  not  have  corrected  their  fancies.  The 
man  who  is  not  by  habit  and  taste  almost  a  resident  in  the  higher 
atmosphere,  is  apt,  as  even  Saussure  did,  to  '' trample  the  snow  under 
his  feet,  with  a  sort  of  anger  rather  than  with  any  sense  of  pleasure." 

And  even  supposing  him  calmly  established  among  ice-cliffs  and 
crevasses  with  all  necessary  materials  of  his  art,  and  a  pulse  not  many 
degrees  over  80,  the  painter  meets  difficulties  in  the  merely 
imitative  study  of  what  is  around  him,  that  are  well  nigh  insur- 
mountable. Conventionalisms  of  painting  which  are  accepted  as 
truths  more  habitually  than  we  like  to  believe,  must  be  abandoned 
where  blue  and  white  enter  largely  into  a  foreground  that  depends 
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on  the  gloom  of  sky  and  cloud  for  it4s  force.  Even  to  the  critic  it  is  at 
first  an  effort  to  follow  the  quietest  rendering  of  such  a  landscape,  and 
only  is  it  made  acceptable  by  stress  of  truthfulness,  though  the  effort 
is  abundantly  rewarded  by  ultimate  perception  of  their  novel  beauty. 

The  painter  of  them  must  be  pre-Kaffaelite  in  his  simple  accuracy, 
for  his  public  is  primitive  in  its  ignorance  of  the  forms  and  harmonies 
which  he  would  represent ;  no  dilettantism  is  possible,  no  recipes  can 
be  applied  by  cognoscenti  who  are  quite  at  fault.  This  is  hard  on 
the  painter  who  cannot  exist  morally  or  materially  without  the 
sympathy  of  his  world ;  and  our  eclectical  world  is  crowded  with  cog- 
noscenti. His  patrons  are  to  be  looked  for  in  what  M.  Taine  calls 
'^  an  industrious  and  learned  democracy."  Can  the  artist  in  love 
with  the  difficult  mountain  heights  translate  their  truths  so  as  to  be  not 
altogether  in  discord^with  the  thought  and  emotion  of  his  epoch  1  He  un- 
dertakes a  "  tour  de  force  "  that  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  ends  of  art.  Yet  there  is  hope  for  him  in  the  ''  industrious 
and  learned  democracy."  It  tends  yearly  more  and  more  to  mountain 
exploration,  and  a  considerable  fraction  of  its  best  men  passionately  love 
the  Alpine  ice  world  and  its  antitheses  to  overgrown  cities  and  fat  com- 
mercial plains.  So  though  'his  public  be  small,  the  painter  who  can 
bring  that  ice-world  within  the  magic  circle  of  human  art  has  his 
"  raison  d'etre."     He  informs  the  developing  instinct  of  its  beauty. 

If  we  allow  that  during  the  changes  of  the  last  fiffcy  years,  there 
has  been  exaggerated  nature- worship ;  that  the  mingled  cynicism 
and  optimism  of  the  revolutionary  epoch  which  opened  on  Europe 
when  sufficiently  saturated  by  Rousseau's  doctrines^  have  too  high 
exalted  a  daisy  or  blade  of  grass,  still  there  is  no  need  for  controversy 
on  what  may  be  called  the  Pope  v.  Cowper  debate.  Improved 
knowledge  blurs  old  lines  of  demarcation  between  man  and  "nature." 
The  forces  of  the  mountain  world,  the  crystals  of  the  infant  glacier 
and  its  onward  march  are  germaile  to  us  in  the  methods  of  their 
action.  The  old-fashioned  notion  that  "  our  love  of  nature  is  the 
measure  of  our  dislike  to  our  kind"  should  surely  vanish  as. the  unity 
of  the  human  organism  with  that  of  the  humblest  lichen  is  mor^ 
fully  realized.  Possibly  the  delight  or  the  awe  which  is  experienced 
in  ''  savage  "  landscape  is  a  measure  of  the  relief  felt  in  the  absence 
of  social  discord  and  misery,  but  spleenful  humour  rarely  lasts  among 
the  mountains  if  only  the  climber  can  forget  his  literary  superstitions 
about  what  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  feel.  Not  alienation  but  in- 
creased sympathy  with  every  manifestation  of  "  nature "  comes  of 
that  worship  specially  rendered  on  the  hill  tops  and  high  places^ 
which  is  no  new  emotion. 

De  Saussure,  first  of  modems,  claimed  the  ''  Montagues  maudites  ** 
of  Savoy  as  a  place  where  is  bred  keen  and  noble  delight.  Bravais, 
the  comrade  of  Martin  in  the  chief  scientfic  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
could  not  refrain,  in  describing  a  sunset  from  the  summit,  from  the 
enthusiastic  declaration^  "  It  seemed  as  if  an  invisible  being  were 
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plaeed  on  a  throne  that  was  fringed  with  fire,  and  that  angels  with 
flaming  wings  bowed  before  him  in  adoration." 

Preaching  is  a  little  out  of  fashion  now,  except  such  lay  sermons 
as  undo  religion  and  uproot  morality,  yet  as  we  can  never  really  do 
without  preaching  it  may  be  observed  that  the  glacier  wildernesses 
preach  not  less  practically  than  the  grass  of  the  field.  "  The  mind 
in  their  solitude,"  writes  Principal  Forbes,  "becomes  capable  of 
seriously  entertaining  thoughts  which  in  hours  of  luxury  or  business 
would  have  been  instantly  discarded,'* — ^a  remark  so  obviously  true 
that  it  has  become  a  truism ;  but  he  adds,  which  is  more  immediately 
germane  to  M.  Lopp^'s  pictures,  as  to  all  pictures  of  the  higher 
ranges,  that  such  scenery  "  draws  forth  to  daylight  the  capacities  of 
that  dimly  seen  inward  being  which  now  begins  to  assert  its  claim  to 
individuality,  but  which,  amidst  the  busy  turmoil  of  life,  might 
remain  a  secret  and  a  puzzle  even  to  itself  .  .  .  The  seeds  of  a  poetic 
temperament  usually  germinate  amidst  mountain  scenery."  "An 
influence,"  declares  Professor  Tyndall,  "  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
acene  direct  to  the  soul !  the  delight  and  exultation  experienced  were 
not  those  of  reason  or  of  knowledge,  but  of  Being.  There  was  some- 
thing incongruous,  if  not  profane,  in  allowing  the  scientific  faculty  to 
interfere  when  silent  worship  was  the  'reasonable  service.'"  Mr. 
Euskin  is,  as  all  men  know,  the  "  passionate  pilgrim  "  of  mountain 
glory  and  gloom,  but  he  is  perhaps  over-penetrated  with  poetic 
sentiment  to  judge  calmly  the  possibilities  of  painting  the  landscape 
he  so  intensely  feels.  In  such  scenery  repulsive  eccentricity  is  but 
too  likely  to  result  from  the  veiy  intoxication  of  their  immeasurable 
beauty,  and,  however  fashionable  in  a  free-thinking  world,  eccentricity 
is  intolerable  in  the  solemn  presence  of  the  higher  moimtains. 

Yet  art  must  not  shrink  from  sympathy  with  its  epoch.  Physical 
manifestations  of  the  natural  laws  which  are  to  so  many  now  the 
final  cause,  shoidd,  when  they  can  be  made  subjects  for  painting,  be 
seriously  and  reverently  respected  by  artists.  Yet  they  must  remain 
true  to  their  mission  of  teaching  by  the  senses,  the  harmonies,  or  in 
other  words,  the  relative  proportions  of  things  perceptible  to  sense. 
Hence  the  prudent,  if  somewhat  timid  narrowness,  which  selects 
subjects  of  which  by  an  intellectual  process  we  already  know  the 
relations.  Yet  it  is  a  noble  rashness  that  with  widening  science 
would  attempt  to  bring  within  the  limits  of  art,  scenes  of  which  the 
relations  to  man  and  his  existence  are  unfamiliar  :  rashness  as  regards 
popularity,  but  not  any  challenge  to  the  true  principles  of  painting. 

The  attempt  then  of  M.  Lopp^  deserves  attention  and  some 
patience  in  considering  how  far  he  has  succeeded.  No  other  painter 
combines  some  qualifications  which  he  possesses  as  exponent  of  the 
snow  and  ice  world.  He  is  senior  of  the  honorary  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club  by  good  right;  for  the  heights  hurriedly  visited  by 
travellers  the  most  intrepid,  have  been  for  many  years  his  habitual 
sketching  grounds.     Having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  Mediter- 
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ranean  and  Italian  colouring,  he  turned  with  preference  to  the  finer 
tones  and  gradations  of  the  snow  and  ice  in  their  manifold  aspects, 
whether  under  the  summer  suii  on  the  mountains,  or  during  winter 
in  the  lower  and  cultivated  forecourts  of  the  Alps.  No  living  painter 
has  more  conscientiously  striven  to  solve  the  problems  of  grey  and 
white  as  expressions  not  only  of  light  and  shade  but  of  colour.  Yet 
the  artistic  solution  of  them,  is  but  a  part  of  the  task  he  has  set 
himself.  Possibly,  his  expression  of  winter  scenery,  true  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  season  and  the  lower  Alps,  may  be  most  popular,  but  on 
the  pictures  in  this  class,  labour  and  genius  have  been  expended  in 
less  proportion  than  in  his  effoi-t  to  reduce  to  the  proportions  of  art, 
the  translucent  foregrounds,  the  murky  mists,  the  dark  heaven  and 
grisly  spine  of  the  upper  range. 

Extreme  accuracy  has  been  his  guide,  attained  by  continuous  study, 
wluch  is  apparent  even  though  the  critic  cannot  by  his  personal  know- 
ledge verify  it.  There  is  speedy  consciousness  of  unreality  when  it 
exists  even  in  paintings  of  unknown  scenes,  but  those  most  con- 
versant with  glaciers  may  be  here  content.  The  hot  controversies 
maintained  since  Rendu  and  Forbes  certified  the  motion  of  the  ice 
cataracts,  may  be  carried  on  before  these  studies  of  curve  and  cleavage. 
It  is  not  in  the  province  of  art  to  catalogue  dirt  bands  and  number 
the  lines  of  n6v6  growth  any  more  than  to  make  panoramic  maps  of 
the  serried  mountain  crests,  but  the  knowledge  of  them  should  be  in 
the  artist's  eye  and  memory.  They  are^  the  foundation  on  which  he 
rests  his  interpretation  of  the  evanescent  impressions  that  he  puts  on 
canvas,  and  that  he  would  communicate  to  others. 

In  face  of  M.  Lopp^*s  pictures,  the  question  put  by  sceptics  of 
the  wide  range  of  beauty,  is  of  course  suggested.  As  the  "  Saturday 
Review  "  asked  apropos  of  them,  "  Why  take  pleasure  in  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Charing  Cross  1** 
Traditions  of  the  two  Englishmen  who  in  1741  penetrated  the  valley 
of  Chamouny  armed  to  the  teeth  and  in  mortal  terror,  must  have 
suggested  the  epithet.  Not  a  hundred  years  ago,  indeed,  the  snow 
valleys  were  said  to  exhale  poisonous  heat  productive  of  fatal  torpor. 
The  Isis '  of  the  Alps  cotdd  not,  it  was  believed,  be  unveiled  with 
impunity  in  her  weird  laboratory.  For  us  no  superstition  hangs 
about  her,  yet  the  strange  noises,  the  perpetual  rifting  and  riving  of 
unseen  forces  through  the  still  afternoon  air,  the  rush  of  rocks, 
"  deviVs  cavalry  *'  Professor  Tyndall  calls  them,  curiously  excite  the 
imagination,  which  is,  however,  perhaps  even  more  afiPected  by  the 
terrible  morning  silence  of  spaces  confusedly  estimated  by  the  inex- 
perienced fancy.  The  muffled  sound  of  his  voice,  the  dark  heaven  he 
had  seen  above,  the  ice  crags  of  the  Dome  du  Gouter  told  on  Jacques 
Balmat,  who  was  first  to  find  a  way  up  Mont  Blanc,  so  that  on  his 
return  from  his  first  attempt  he  threw  himself  silent  and  stunned  on 
some  hay  in  an  outhouse,  afraid  to  see  family  or  friends  till  he  had 
recovered  nerve.     Such  extreme  excitement  belonged  only  to  the  first 
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explorers,  tut  a  large  measure  remains  for  those  who  visit  the  glimmer- 
ing glacier  region.  If  heroes  of  the  merely  acrobatic  sort  dashed  its 
charm  for  a  time,  science  has  corrected  their  flippant  familiarity  by 
opening  to  us  the  secret  travail  of  forces  that  work  with  an  intensity 
in  the  higher  reservoirs  of  heat  and  cold,  which  we  of  the  plain  can 
^^Ardly  guess ;  and  science  has  increased  the  multitude  which  by  its 
simple  attrition  quickens  emotion.  The  forms  of  the  crystallized 
water  and  the  plain-making  aiguilles  have  become  instinct  with  life  and 
"  sweet  reasonableness  "  to  us  as  their  laws  have  been  traced.  The  in- 
tellect recognises  in  them  noblest  manifestations  of  the  eternal  order. 
May  not  art  further  discover  to  us  the  visible  harmonies  of  this  order, 
and  so  be  in  this  matter,  as  ever,  the  friend  and  complement  of  science  1 

Many  years  since  Mr.  Ruskin  expressed  a  hope  that  some  first-rate 
artists  would  attempt  to  paint  snow,  not  in  its  winter  aspect  and 
somewhat  vulgar  expression  of  dull  and  cruel  opposition  to  life — but 
as  it  is  seen  under  warm  light.  "  Its  curves  are  of  inconceivable 
perfection  and  changefhlness ;  its  surface  and  transparenQy  alike 
exquisite  ;  its  light  and  shade  of  inexhaustible  variety  and  inimitable 
&nsh,  the  shadows  sharp,  pale,  and  of  heavenly  colour,  the  reflected 
li^ts  intense  and  multitudinous,  and  mingled  with  the  sweet 
occurrences  of  transmitted  light.  No  mortal  hand  can  approach  the 
majesty  or  loveliness  of  it,  yet  it  is  possible,  by  care  and  skill,  at 
least,  to  suggest  the  preciousness  of  its  forms  and  intimate  the  nature 
of  its  light  and  shade  :  but  this  has  never  been  attempted ;  it  could 
not  be  done  except  by  artists  of  a  rank  exceedingly  high,  and  there  is 
something  about  the  feeing  of  snow  in  ordinary  scenery  which  such  men 
do  not  like.  But  when  the  same  qualities  are  exhibited  on  a  magnificent 
Alpine  scale,  atid  in  a  position  where  they  interfere  with  no  feeling  of 
life,  I  see  not  why  they  should  be  neglected  as  they  have  hitherto 
been,  unless  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  brilliancy  of  snow 
with  a  picturesque  light  and  shade  is  so  great  that  most  good  artists 
disg^se  or  avoid  the  greater  part  of  upper  Alpine  scenery,  and  hint 
at  tiie  glacier  so  slightly  that  they  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  careful 
study  of  its  forms."  The  critic  might  have  added  that  few  artists 
have  constitutional  strength  for  the  necessary  studies  at  great  heights, 
and  stiU  fewer  have  the  courage  to  face  unpopularity  and  pursue 
beauty  that  holds  forth  empty  hands  to  her  votaries.  The  English 
public  is  timid.  It  seldom  buys  according  to  its  own  sense  of  truth  and 
beauty,  whidi,  indeed,  is  hardly  capable  of  walking  without  leading- 
strings.  We  all  know  how  artists  are  kept  to  styles  and  subjects  in  which 
they  have  made  a  notorious  "hit,"  and  so  they  turn  round  and  round  in 
their '<  professional  fairy  land,"alandof  impossible  effects,  tricks  of  colour, 
"ficelles,"  and  general  unreality  that  could  hardly  have  existencewere 
it  not  for  the  complacent  know-nothingness  of  our  monied  cognoscenti. 

Yet  f(M*  a'  that  and  a'  that,  there  is  an  increasing  class  to  which 
the  icd  world  of  the  Alps,  the  summer  pleasaunce  of  Europe,  is  an 
ewr-flowing  fountain  of  awe  and  delight,  and  the  first  true  painter  of 
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its  beauty  cannot  surely  fail  of  that  greeting  without  which  possibly 
art  has  little  right  to  exist.  As  yet,  unhackneyed  and  undebased  by 
ignoble  association,  the  wilderness  lifted  mid-way  to  heaven  between 
the  three  great  countries,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  surely  merits 
the  touch  of  art.  The  value  of  the  Alps,  and  especially  of  their 
wilder  recesses  as  a  place  of  spiritual  retreat  from  the  bustle  and 
discord  of  the  European  plain,  is  yearly  more  felt.  Different  powers, 
both  of  soul  and  body,  are  brought  into  play  in  these  desert  places, 
and  if  the  conceit  be  admissible,  it  may  be  said  that  t^e  Edel-weiss 
is  but  typical  of  the  white  thoughts  that  blossom  for  those  who  climb 
the  heights  and  rejoice  in  them : 

"  — since  to  look  on  noble  fonns 
Makes  noble,  through  the  sensuous  organism 
That  which  is  higher.'' 

But  it  is  allowable  to  sympathise  with  the  first  despair  of  the  artist 
when  he  confronts  the  multiplicity  in  unity  which  meets  him  at 
every  turn  of  these  vast  prospects.  The  serried  pines  that  hang 
like  a  mantle  on  the  mountain  spurs,  even  the  crowding  blossoms 
eagerly  pressing  up  the  slopes,  confuse  by  their  multitude,  that  is 
always,  however,  subservient  to  the  upper  height  and  its  impression  on 
the  imagination.  The  clear  atmosphere  forbids  the  aid  of  smudge 
and  scumble,  and  requires  sleight  of  drawing  not  easily  or  hastily 
acquired.  Truth  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  expediency  without  such 
miscarriage  of  art  as  has  befallen  even  Calame,  the  chief  master  of 
the  Swiss  school.  To  attain  popularity  he  attempted  too  much,  for 
great  modesty  and  self-forgetfidness  is  necessary  in  any  attempt  to 
express  the  sentiment  excited  by  mountain  prospects  of  the  higher 
sort.  St.  Preux's  feeling,  ofben  quoted  as  it  is,  is  so  true  that  it  may 
bear  one  more  repetition :  '^  Les  m^ditation^s,"  he  writes  to  Julie,  of 
the  Alps,  '^yprennent  je  ne  sais-quel  caract^re  grand  et  sublime, 
proportionn^  aux  objets  qui  nous  frappent,  je  ne  sais  quelle  volupt^ 
tranquille  qui  n'a  rien  d'acre  et  de  sensuel.*'  Yet,  in  this  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  purified  delight  in  beauty,  unhappily  the  travelling 
artist  even  of  the  better  sort,  eager  to  "  do  something  "  that  will  give 
vent  to  his  first  gush  of  admiration,  falls  into  the  picturesque,  worst 
enemy  of  Alpine  art.  He  clothes  the  scene  with  Scotch  or  Welsh 
air,  caricatures  the  yellow  gleams  on  pastures  of  the  middle  height, 
puts  brown  water  in  glacier  brooks,  and  highland  mosses  to  strengthen 
his  foreground,  and  invents  another  studio  landscape,  only  less 
composed  and  balanced  than  the  average.  Swiss  scenery,  in  its 
ordinary  expression  on  the  walls  of  our  picture  bazaars,  is  a  pain,  and 
the  genius  has  not  yet  come  who  can  combine  perpetual  snow  and 
foreground  cultivation  as  is  commonly  attempted. 

And  if  the  painter,  full  of  memories  of  this  or  that  salon,  find  the 
outskirts  of  the  great  mountains  bewildering — even  a  Quixote  of  the 
brush  may  be  abashed  when,  physically  tired,  dazzled  by  reflected 
light  so  that  he  is  chiefly  conscious  of  darkness,  and  confus^  by  new 
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form  and  colour,  be  finds  himself,  we  will  suppose,  in  the  second  stago 
of  the  Mont  Blanc  ascent,  nearing  the  Grand  Plateau,  or  threading  his 
way  through  the  ice-fall  of  the  Col  du  G4ant.  His  recipes  of  colour 
and  effect  cannot  serve  him ;  yet  strength  and  time  forbid  his  study. 
ing  the  landscape  as  a  conscientious  student.  It  would  require  a 
fresh  education  of  eye  and  brush.  Favourite  "vehicles"  will  not 
serve  him  in  his  attempt  to  render  symphonies  of  blue  and  white 
without  help  from  ''  warm  "  foreground  and  conventional  skies.  The 
painter  of  these  pure  forms  of  water,  these  masses  of  translucent 
crystals,  these  veined  cliffs  of  colour  in  which  all  that  is  most  beautiful 
in  sky  and  doud  is  concentrated  not  only  apparently  but  truly,  must  be 
sufficiently  master  of  his  art  to  play  as  it  were  on  one  chord.  It  is  note- 
worthy what  can  be  done  by  the  simplest  combinations  of  colour  when 
the  laws  of  light  are  faithfully  obeyed;  and  it  seems  best  in  dealing  with 
glacier  aspects  to  avoid  foregrounds  in  earthy  and  violent  contrast. 
Lovely  as  are  the  rosy  slopes  of  rhododendrons  seen  against  the  mer 
de  glace  at  the  Montanvert,  they  are  disappointing  in  art,  and  a  certain 
incompatible  heaviness  vexes  the  eye  when  incidents  of  the  lower  valley 
are  employed  to  enhance  the  ideal  loveliness  of  the  summer  snow. 

As  mere  antitheses  of  ooloiu',  sunsets  and  sunrises  in  the  glacier 
world  are  temptations,  only,  however,  to  be  yielded  to  with  reticence. 
The  combination  of  wSrisl  glory  and  the  deathfulness  of  the  livid 
snow  is  almost  too  obvious  an  appeal  to  particular  emotions.  There 
is  already  excess  of  all  that  can  excite  awe  and  surprise  in  that  region 
of  which  the  terrible  beauty  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Ruskin :  ''The 
glory  of  its  aspect  fiuies  into  blanched  fearfulness,  its  purple  walls  are 
rent  into  grisly  rocks,  its  silver  fret-work  saddened  into  wasting  snow 
— ^the  storm-brand  of  ages  is  on  its  breast,  the  ashes  of  its  own  ruin 
lie  solemnly  on  its  white  raiment." 

'  One  important  title  to  our  respect  for  M.  Lopp^'s  work  is  the  evident 
delight  he  took  in  it.  While  he  did  not  neglect  the  singular  beauty 
of  the  Margalin  See,  or  the  wild  discord  of  the  Zermatt  ranges,  his 
chief  field  has  been  the  Mont  Blanc  district.  For  several  reasons  the 
venerable  chief  of  the  Alps  appeals  most  directly  to  the  imagination. 
It  is  most  colossal  in  detail  of  spur  and  ice-fall,  and  noblest  in  the 
very  monotony  of  its  buttresses,  the  folds  of  its  pine  forests,  the 
curves  of  its  glaciers.  The  awe  of  its  livid  wildernesses,  the  breadth 
of  its  sunstricken  slopes,  affects  us  most. 

Still  thelevekof  the  Aletsch  Glacier  in  his  pictureof  the  Jungfrau,  the 
vast  fields  of  the  Gomer  ice  in  the  Monte  Rosa  group,  are  specimens  of 
M.  Lopp^'s  skill,not  onlyin  rendering  noble  impressions,  but  in  managing 
perspective  by  extraordinary  gradation  of  tone.  The  modulation  of 
colour  by  which  he  has  helped  our  inexperienced  eyes  to  judge  of  these 
snow  distances  is  rare  now-a-days,  when  surfaces  in  landscape  are  left  as 
bare  as  so  much  coloured  paper.  The  difficultieshe  hasconquered  maybe 
gauged  by  the  failure  of  photography,  probably  most  complete  in  the 
higher  Alpine  scenery,  of  which  it  cannot  express  the  leading  truths. 
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It  is  not  within  the  aim  of  these  remarks  to  discuss  M.  Lopp6*8 
studies,  however  courageous  in  their  truth,  which  are  but  subservient 
to  his  higher  work.  The  unpleasantness  of  one  or  two  among  them 
is  partly  explicable  by  some  of  the  preceding  observations.  His  rho- 
dodendrons, however  faithful,  are  somehow  inharmonious,  as  are  always 
flower  foregrounds,  when  accessory  to  the  upper  snows.  There  may 
be  charming  studies  in  situ  of  the  flowers,  but  the  sentiment  dominant 
in  such  is  incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  the  higher  ranges. 
The  artist  who,  by  eight  ascents  of  Mont  Blanc  and  innumerable  ex- 
cursions of  yet  more  ambitious  mountaineering,  has  learned  the  secrets 
of  wider  vision,  is  best  employed  when  he  tells  them  to  his  public, 
and  only  uses  flowers  as  quite  subsidiary  incidents  of  his  foreground. 

M.  Lopp6*s  winter  pictures  are  products  of  his  study  of  snow  in  all 
its  effects.  They  read  lessons  of  composition  and  faithful  work  to 
those  who  manufacture  pictorial  fhmiture,  but  they  are  only  padding 
to  the  main  interest  of  his  work.  His  painting  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
transparent  in  winter  sunshine,  his  grim  study  of  Sixt  in  its  winter 
pall,  are  clever  and  interesting  in  their  management  of  greys,  but  his 
right  place  is  among  the  exquisite  lines  of  glacier  cleavage,  keen  as 
sword-edge,  yet  noble  in  their  sweep  as  befits  the  mountain  form  that 
they  express.  They  suggest  crowding  thoughts  that  need  not  here 
be  catalogued,  any  more  than  the  emotions  roused  by  effects  of  light 
at  sea  may  be.  While  the  temptation  to  overpaint  the  contrasts  of 
sunset  and  sunrise  is  confessed,  it  cannot  be  denied  how  they  are  in- 
tensified in  beauty  on  the  vast  snow-slopes  so  sensitive  to  aerial  colour. 
The  very  ground  beneath  our  feet  flushes  and  dies  in  response  to  the 
sun,  and  the  livid  ice  in  shade  adds  to  the  glory  of  the  higher  clouds, 
until  the  sense  of  it  becomes  almost  oppressive.  A  hint — and  little 
more  is  possible  to  art — of  such  a  scene  is  given  in  a  little  picture  of 
M.  Lopp6*s,  that  is  called  "  Sunset  from  the  Summit  of  the  Aiguille 
du  Gouter,"  even  better  than  in  some  of  his  more  ambitious  efforts 
to  seize  the  indescribable  effect.  Small  as  it  is  the  picture  has 
evidently  been  a  favourite  child  of  his.  The  depth  and  purity  at 
once  of  its  colour  is  a  good  example  of  his  work. 

Some  may  read  these  words  who  mean  this  summer  to  pay  or  re- 
new their  due  homage  to  the  Alps.  Their  impressions  will  be  at  once 
strengthened  and  corrected  if  they  have  given  an  hour's  intelligent 
study  to  the  pictures  at  the  Alpine  Club.  Their  delight  will  bo 
increased  and  more  intelligent  appreciation  secured  of  what,  indeed,  is 
at  first  sight  too  often  confusedly  wondered  at.  It  is  surely  time  to 
educate  the  eyes  that  look  on  the  beauty  of  the  perpetual  snow,  lest  in 
its  highest  manifestations  they  "  miss  the  sight  of  what  they  do  not 
know  beforehand  to  be  visible."  No  such  means  of  education  in  the 
noble  and  pure  beauty  of  glacier  scenery  has  been  yet  offered  to  our 
mountain-loving  world,  as  in  this  exhibition  of  M.  Lopp^'s  work. 

M.  C.  O'Connor  Morris. 


A   PIONIC   IN    LONDON. 

By  Moobfiblds  Daisy  Bbos. 


THE  FIRST   LOAD. 

*'  Now,  then !  how  much  longer  do  jou  girls  intend  to  keep  us  wait- 
ing ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Jemmy  Sparrow,  standing  up  on  the  box  of  his 
uncle's  old  barouche,  and  flourishing  his  whip  at  the  seoond^oor 
windows  of  one  of  the  handsome  houses  in  Harley  Street.  Over  the 
brass  rim  of  the  muslin  blinds  of  each  of  those  windows  a  bewitching 
lacy-floral  scrap  of  a  bonnet,  with  a  laughing  face  underneath  it, 
appeared  from  time  to  time  ;  first  one  at  one  window,  then  another  at 
the  next  window,  then  one  at  each  *  and  then  they  vanished.  There 
was  a  further  interval  with  no  signs. 

"  Will  those  last  finishing  touches  never  come  to  an  end  1 '' 
ejaculated  Mr.  Jemmy,  as  he  gave  his  lash  a  twirl  in  the  air,  and 
plumped  down  upon  the  box-seat  so  heavily  that  he  made  the 
barouche  leap  up  behind,  like  a  boat  when  a  sudden  wave  skeels 
under  her  stem. 

''HiUo!"  shouted  his  uncle  Mathew,  who  had  resigned  himself 
to  a  doze  in  one  comer,  like  an  old  stager  who  knew  what  young  girls 
are  capable  of;  **  Hillo  I  I  say,  do  you  want  to  break  my  springs, 
Jemmy — confound  you  1     The  girls  will  be  here  directly." 

"  Will  they  ? "  said  Mr.  Jemmy ;  "  doesn't  look  like  it ! " 

Mr.  Mathew  Streete  Sparrow,  the  stoutish,  middle-aged  gentleman 
in  the  buttoned-up  drab  great-coat  and  drab  wide-awake,  who  was 
leaning  back  in  one  comer  of  **  a  sort  of  not-of-the-newest "  family 
carriage,  was  an  old  bachelor  of  independent  means,  derived  from  a 
good  business  as  a  corn-factor,  well  known  for  many  years  on  the 
Com  Exchange.  But  he  had  lately  retired  and  invested  his  money  in 
houses,  situated  in  what  he  regarded  as  the  most  picturesque  parts 
of  London.  The  impatient  gentleman  on  the  box  was  Mr.  James 
Streete  Sparrow,  his  nephew,  the  proprietor  of  a  nice  business  in  the 
shape  of  a  handsome  pottery  warehouse,  connected  with  a  factory  in 
Stourbridge.  He  was  also  the  heir  to  his  uncle's  estates  in  Padding- 
ton  Green  and  Primrose  Hill — the  most  picturesque  parts  of  London, 
as  previously  observed.  He  was  very  fashionably  dressed  as  to  the 
cut  of  his  clothes,  but  they  were  all  put  on  and  worn  so  carelessly 
that  he  presented  a  most  untidy,  not  to  say  loose  appearance.  He 
would  have  been  handsome  but  that  his  nose  was  rather  too  large, 
and  one  eye  much  damaged  from  a  fight  he  had  at  school,  from  the 
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effects  of  which  his  face  in  other  respects  also  had  never  recoverecL 
But  he  was  very  **  popular  **  with  all  his  male  friends,  and  yet  more 
so  with  the  fair  sex ;  very  brusque,  but  of  a  truly  kind  and  generous 
nature ;  rather  fond  of  wine;  very  fond  of  horses,  an  indifferent-good 
horseman,  and  not  altogether  a  bad  whip. 

In  the  other  comer  of  the  barouche  sat  a  lady  of  some  forty  years 
of  age,  with  a  most  pleasing  countenance  of  that  kind  which  seems 
to  possess  a  latent  or  inward  smile  derived  from  habitual  goodness 
of  the  human  heart.  She  was  fair,  and  handsome,  and  sat  folded  up 
in  a  lavender  silk  mantle,  without  the  remotest  sign  of  impatience. 
This  was  Mrs.  Silverley,  widow  of  Major  Silverley ;  and  one  of  the 
laughing  faces  in  the  bewitching  scrap  of  a  bonnet  that  just  now 
looked  over  the  blind  at  Mr.  Jemmy  Sparrow,  was  her  only  daughter, 
aged  eighteen.  And  a  very  charmii^  production  of  that  number  of 
summers'  and  winters'  growth,  she  certainly  was.  This  was  Mrs. 
Silverleys  house.  The  other  pair  of  eyes  that  had  beamed  down 
upon  Mr.  Jemmy,  belonged  to  Miss  Glasscut,  a  bright,  spirited  girl 
who  had  been  the  schoolfellow  of  Miss  Silverley,  and  was  now  on  a 
visit  there. 

The  door  of  the  house  was  suddenly  opened.  *'  At  last ! "  said  Mr. 
Jemmy.  The  door  remained  open.  A  servant  stepped  forth,  and 
stood  ready  to  attend  upon  the  young  ladies.  But  he  was  called  in 
hastily,  and  the  wind  slammed-to  the  door.  '^  See  there  now  !  ^ 
ejaculated  Mr.  Jemmy,  **  they've  forgotten  something  !  Ran  upstairs 
again  ! — I  heard  them  !" 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  there  stepped  up  to  the  side  of 
the  carriage  a  very  precisely-dressed  young  gentleman,  of  most  grave 
and  staid  demeanour.  He  had  small  dark  eyes,  half-closed,  in  one 
of  which  he  wore  a  smoke-tinted  eye-glass.  He  had  a  nose  finely 
turned  up  at  the  tip,  and  a  small,  pointed  chin.  He  raised  a  very 
small,  very  low-crowned,  and  very  tight  fashionable  hat,  and  saluted 
Mr.  Mathew  Streete  Sparrow  and  Mrs.  Silverley,  in  the  barouche, 
by  saying  in  a  drawling,  not  affected,  but  rather  solenm  tone, 
'^  Madam,  good  morning  ! — Sir,  the  same  to  you,"  and  '^  Ah,  Jemmy! " 
to  his  friend  on  the  box.  This  was  young  Mr.  Glasscut,  clerk  in  a 
London  bank,  with  a  fair  salary— quite  as  much  as  he  was  worth — 
and  not  without  '^  expectations "  from  a  maiden  aunt.  It  was  his 
sister  who  was  upstairs,  and  seemed  never  coming  down. 

At  this  instant,  however,  down  came  the  girls,  the  frontdoor 
flying  open,  and  they  both  flying  down  the  steps,  and  up  into  the 
carriage.  Mr.  Glasscut  mounted  beside  Mr.  Jemmy  on  the  box.  The 
whip  slashed  the  air  overhead,  and  away  they  went ! 

Whither  1    To  a  Pic-nic  in  London ! 

THE  REST   OF  THE  PARTY. 

Now,  be  it  understood  that  Mr.  Mathew  Streete  Sparrow  had  for 
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some  considerable  time  brooded  over  one  idea,  which  he  had  picked 
up  in  PimlicOy  while  taking  a  '^  constitutional/'  His  notions  of  the 
picturesque,  it  has  already  been  seen,  were  peculiar.  Not  that  he 
deceived  himself  about  Paddington  Green,  or  even  about  the  Hill 
at  Hampstead,  where  no  living  human  being  ever  saw  a  primrose 
(hence  its  name,  from  a  perversity  quite  common  in  local  nomen- 
clatures), but  the  thought  had  frequently  presented  itself  that  if  any 
set  of  people  happily  constituted  and  disposed,  entertained  a  real 
fancy  for  a  Pic-nic,  that  delightful  pastorality  might  easily  be 
obtained  without  the  proximity  of  a  single  sheep,  or  grazing  cow, 
or  woodland  scenery ; — in  fact,  that  it  might  be  very  well  managed  in 
the  suburbs,  nay,  in  the  very  heart  of  London.  All  you  wanted  was 
a  house  with  a  green  lawn  at  the  back,  having  an  old  mulberry  or 
walnut-tree,  and  a  bit  of  shrubbery,  enough  to  "  hide  your  boun- 
daries,"— and  the  thing  was  done — or  as  good  as  done !  And  he  was 
right 

But  Mr.  Sparrow,  though  a  bachelor  something  past  his  prime, 
was  fully  aware  that  one  of  the  very  first  elements  of  a  genuine 
Pic-nic  consisted  in  the  assemblage  of  a  sufficient  number  of  charm- 
ing girls.  And  their  ages,  he  considered,  ought  not  to  be  too  much 
the  same,  as  variety  was  needed  in  all  respects.  He  also  saw  at 
once  the  propriety  of  associating  some  lady  of  an  imcertain  age  with 
himself  in  this  design,  in  order  to  give  a  tolerably  correct,  though 
not  too  rigid  a  tone  and  character  to  the  whole  proceeding.  He 
had  therefore  applied  to  Mrs.  Silverley.  That  lady,  after  a  little 
previous  conversation  with  Mr.  Sparrow,  had  agreed  to  share  in 
the  conduct  and  responsibilities  of  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Jemmy 
Sparrow,  directly  his  uncle  mentioned  the  matter,  very  kindly 
and  gladly  offered  to  take  the  whole  of  the  conduct  and  re- 
sponsibilities upon  himself;  but  Mrs.  Silverley  smilingly  shook 
her  head,  and  his  uncle  told  him  he  had  much  better  hold  his 
tongue. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  make  up  the  party,  select  the  place, 
and  fix  the  day. 

Now  we  have  already  got  Mr.  Mathew  Streete  Sparrow,  and  Mr. 
Jemmy  Streete  Sparrow,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Silverley,  Mr.  Glasscut,  and 
his  sister.     The  day  had  been  fixed,  and  this  was  it. 

The  old  barouche  of  Mr.  Sparrow,  Senr.,  was  now  on  its  way  to 
Dorset  Street,  Regent's  Park,  where  they  expected  to  see  a  pony  phaeton 
waiting  for  them,  in  which  they  were  to  find  seated  Mrs.  Berry,  a  very 
pretty  young  widow  lady ;  Miss  Lily  Bobins,  a  ward  in  Chancery, 
aged  seventeen ;  and  Master  Tommy  Tiles,  a  bright-eyed  little  chap 
of  the  age  of  ten,  about  to  be  sent  to  Harrow  or  Eton  :  his  father  had 
not  determined  which.  Having  picked  up  the  pony  phaeton,  the  two 
traps  were  to  proceed  to  Wimpole  Street,  there  to  join  another  barouche 
in  which  they  hoped  to  discover  several  other  persons  already  seated 
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and  waiting  impatiently.  Both  of  the  above  places  were  accordingly 
visited,  and  at  the  latter  they  found  the  tolerably  calm  faces  of 

Mr.  Brightspire,  the  handsome  young  curate  of  B ;  Lieutenant 

Finch  of  the  rifles,  who  had  a  charming  tenor  voice,  and  played  very 
badly  on  the  guitar ;  Miss  Townley,  a  most  elegant  girl,  and  Miss 
Euphemia,  her  maiden  aunt,  a  most  amiable  lady,  who  took  the 
greatest  delight  in  seeing  young  people  happy. 

Our  London  Sparrows  leading  the  way,  the  pony-phaeton  following,, 
and  the  third  barouche  bringing  up  the  rear,  away  they  started  with 
all  the  bright  airs  and  vivacities  of  people  who  were  off  for  the  gypsies 
of  Norwood,  the  deer  of  Epping  Forest,  or  the  Groves  of  Blarney. 
Talking  merrily  of  hares  and  foxes,  and  rabbits  and  stags,  they  drove 
at  once  to  the  Regent's  Park,  and  after  making  the  rounds  so  as  to 
pass  and  admire  the  colours  and  odours  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and 
the  sounds  (and  odours,  too,)  of  the  Zoological  Gardens — noticing  all 
bits  of  water  with  their  ducks,  and  swans,  and  foreign  birds,  the 
happy  carriages  wheeled  off  gracefully  towards  the  divine  wood  of  St. 
John, — ^if  our  state  of  mind  may  crave  pardon  for  the  expression. 
Arrived  at  this  pleasant  and  not  too  densely  wooded  or  shaded 
loccdity,  Mr.  Jemmy  led  the  rural-minded  party  up  this  Bank,  and 
down  the  other,  through  this  long  Avenue,  and  then  away  along  one 
altogether  different,  yet  with  a  strange  similarity,  and  then  again  up 
and  down  a  Grove  or  a  Hill,  and  with  a  graceftil  or  noble  name 
reminding  us  of  historical  glorie&  Eventually  they  arrived  at  the 
double  gates  of  a  most  comfortable-looking  house,  with  a  front  court- 
yard  half  6vergrown  with  good-sized  trees,  several  of  which  actually 
hung  some  of  their  branches  over  the  wall,  suggesting  protecting 
shelter  for  passing  travellers  during  a  heavy  shower  of  rain— so  like 
the  hospitalities  of  the  old  time  before  us. 

THE   LOCALITY   OP    THE    PIONIC. 

"  A  grey-headed  porter  who  opened  the  gates,"  was  an  event  that 
we  ^Buacy  we  have  read  of  before,  somewhere  or  other,  and  more  than 
once ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  the  gates  were  opened  by  the 
gardener,  with  his  very  pretty  little  daughter  standing  by  his  side  in 
order  to  smile  a  welcome  to  every  face  that  looked  at  her.  A  very 
coimtryfied  sort  of  footman  accompanied  by  a  yet  more  country-bred 
groom  now  made  their  appearance,  the  latter  being  attired  in  a  clean 
Kentish  haymaker's  smock-frock.  The  carriages  drove  in  at  one  gate 
— "set  down"  at  the  hall  door — and  then  making  a  semi-drcle, 
passed  out  at  the  other  gate.  This  was  the  house  of  Mathew  Streete 
Sparrow,  Esq.  Taking  Mrs.  Silverley  on  one  arm,  he  requested  that 
nobody  would  linger  in  the  hall  to  look  at  the  pair  of  stag's  horns 
over  the  umbrelia-stand,  or  the  trout  in  a  glass  case  over  the  clock, 
but  follow  him  at  once.  Pairing  as  best  they  might  with  so  little 
time  to  choose,  the  party  all  followed,  and  descending  a  few  steps  at 
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the  back  of  the  house  they  at  once,  as  by  enchautmeiit,  found  them- 
selves in  a  really  beautiful  English  garden.  Hoses,  geraniums, 
brilliant  poppies,  anemones,  bignonias,  heaps  of  green  from  laurels 
and  other  shrubs,  with  a  fine  fountain  playing  charmingly  somewhere 
out  of  sight — ^perhaps  into  a  cistern.  As  for  the  dimensions  of  the 
garden,  they  were  quite  beyond  calculation,  for  the  boundaries  were 
hidden,  as  to  width,  by  trees  and  trellises  covered  with  fragrant 
creepers,  and  as  to  length  or  depth,  by  a  handsome  marquee,  with  a 
small  tent  at  one  side,  a  little  in  the  rear,  as  a  special  boudoir  for  the 
ladies,  and  a  second  small  tent  on  the  other  side,  where  ice-pails,  and 
bottles,  and  jugs,  and  covered  things,  and  hampers,  seemed  to  be 
assembled  like  "  lords-in-waiting,"  if  again  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
too  bold  a  simile. 

The  London  clocks  had  aU  struck  twelve — not  unanimously,  but 
each  after  his  own  £Etcidty — ^when  the  iirst  barouche  left  Harley 
Street;  and  what  with  one  lady  and  another,  besides  the  harness,  and 
a  restive  pony,  it  was  ^  near  upon  a  quarter  to  two  before  the  three 
carriages  fairly  started  for  the  Park,  named  after  the  late  lamented 
George  lY.  before  he  fairly  ascended  the  British  Throne.  In  fact, 
we  may  say  it  was  on  the  stroke  of  one  p.m.  before  the  missing  whip 
of  the  pony-phaeton's  conductor  was  discovered  between  the  hinder 
heels  of  the  ponies  ;  and  such  was  the  discursive  genius  and  skill  of 
the  leader,  Mr.  Jemmy  Sparrow,  that  he  managed  to  prolong  the 
ante-pic-nician  drive  till  it  was  nearly  four  p.m.  as  the  party  arrived 
at  the  tree-shadowed  residence  of  Mr.  Mathew  Streete  Sparrow.  It 
was  considered  rather  too  early  for  an  appetite  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  but  as  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  marquee  was  a  little 
open  in  the  middle,  it  was  felt  that  what  a  glance  suggested  was  not 
conducive  to  a  wish  for  any  great  delay  in  the  preliminary  rustic 
sports. 

In  front  of  the  marquee  there  was  a  lawn,  "  close-shaven "  of 
course,  and  really  of  a  good  green  hue.  Judging  by  the  parti- 
coloured posts  and  croquet-hoops  stuck  about,  the  whole  space  had 
evidently  been  arranged  with  a  View  to  that  fashionable  game.  The 
following  animated  conversation  immediately  took  place. 

''  Who  has  done  this  ? "  exclaimed  Mr.  Jemmy,  extending  both 
arms.  '^  Here's  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  lawn.  Uncle  !  did  you 
order  this  1 " 

''  I  certainly  did  not,"  said  Mr.  Mathew  S.  Sparrow  with  great 
composure. 

Do  you  approve  of  it,  sir,  may  I  ask  % " 

If  the  present  company  do,  I  do ; "  and  the  worthy  gentleman 
looked  round  appealingly. 

Before  any  of  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  had  time  to  reply,  Mr. 
Jemmy  placed  himself  in  a  cricketing  attitude — "  Ah,  if  there  had 
been  room  to  send  a  ball,  there  would  have  been  some  sense  in 
taking  things  for  granted." 
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"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Glasscut;  "  of  course  we  all  know  cricket! 
such  *  a  manlj  game' — ^that's  what  is  always  said — and  that's  all  that 
can  be  said  for  it.  £xcept  as  a  fine  exercise,  whereby  a  man  may 
destroy  his  hands  for  the  exercise  of  any  fine  art." 

"  The  fiddle,  you  mean,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  wickedly  keep- 
ing her  countenance. 

"Or  the  pianoforte,  madam,"  rejoined  Mr.  Glasscut,  drily;  "and 
almost  any  other  instrument." 

"  Except  the  double  drum,"  said  Lieutenant  Finch. 

"  And  the  triangle  too ! "  exclaimed  the  shrill  voice  of  Master 
Tommy  Tiles. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  for  any  of  this  nonsense,"  retorted  Mr.  Jemmy; 
"  nor  for  ilm  either ! "  and  he  pointed  scornfully  to  the  croquet 
hoops.  "  First  the  toys  were  in  arches,  tten  in  ovals,' then  in  squares. 
First  they  were  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  then  eight  or  nine,  then 
seven  inches,  then  five,  and  these  are  still  less.  And  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  the  game  more  difficult,  provoking,  and  dulL  And 
at  last  we  hear  of  an  'All  England  Croquet  Club,*  as  if  it  were 
possible  that  all  England  could  ever  be  so  stupid." 

"  Come,  sir,"  exclaimed  Miss  Silverley,  laughing,  "  this  won't  do  ; 
some  of  t»  asked  for  this  arrangement  of  the  lawn." 

"  And  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Jemmy,"  said  the  handsome 
young  curate,  blandly,  "  that  the  '  All  England  Croquet  Club  *  have 
subscribed  for  new  ground  and  a  Challenge  Cup." 

"  Yes,  I  know, — a  Silver  Thimble,"  said  Mr.  Jemmy,  striding  away. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha ! "  laughed  all  the  ladies.  "  Mr.  Jemmy  has  retired 
from  further  conflict ! "  And  so  he  had,  for  the  soimd  of  drawing 
corks  showed  that  he  was  more  beneficially  engaged. 


THE   PIC-NIC. 

So  Miss  Silverley,  Mrs.  Berry,  and  Miss  Lily  Robins,  Mr.  Glasscut, 
Lieutenant  Finch,  and  Mr.  Brightspire,  took  unto  themselves  partners 
and  mallets,  and  commenced  what  they  evidently  regarded  as  a  most 
interesting  game. 

There  now  arrived  Captain  O'Brien,  not  long  landed  from  Canada, 
escorting  Miss  Yellowsiish  from  Australia,  and  without  seeking  to  be 
poetical,  as  when  the  clouds  of  heaven  are  somewhat  troubled  with 
contentious  winds,  so  that  they  really  find  it  impossible  to  please 
everybody,  while  the  rain  threatens  from  one  quarter,  and  the  low 
rumble  of  thimder  or  some  imwieldy  waggon  sounds  from  another 
quarter,  and  the  prospects  of  the  traveller  or  the  pleasure-seeker, 
appear  on  the  verge  of  blight,  if  not  of  tempestuous  spiphlication,  if 
suddenly  a  golden  beam  breaks  through  the  neutral  tints  above,  dis- 
perses all  the  vapours,  and  sheds  a  beneficent  light  of  pleasure  over 
all  the  fields  below, — even  so  delightful  a  brightness  came  over  the 
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whole  of  this  green  lawn,  including  the  head-dresses  and  fancy  wee 
things  of  bonnets,  as  well  as  the  less  ornate  heads  of  the  un-fair  sex, 
when  Captain  Patrick  O'Brien  and  Miss  Harebell  Yellowsash  broke 
upon  the  vision  of  the  j^art  j  here  assembled. 

''  Battledore  and  shuttlecock  behind  the  marquee ! "  shouted  the 
captain. 

"  Hide-and-seek  in  the  shrubbery  I  "  cried  Miss  Yellowsash. 

"  Cross-stag,  or  kiss-in-the-ring!"  exclaimed  Master  Tommy.  "Oh, 
do  let  us,  Mr.  Sparrow." 

"Anything  and  everything,"  said  Mr.  Sparrow,  "except  leap-frog, 
because  the  ladies  cannot  join  in  that  game." 

Upon  this  hint,  all  who  were  not  engaged  in  croquet,  huddled 
round  the  leaders — ^to  wit,  the  Captain  from  Canada  and  the  Belle 
from  Australia,  and  disappeared  behind  the  marquee,  the  voice  of 
Master  Tommy  being  still  heard  declaring  that  he  coiddn't  make  out 
why  ladies  should  not  play  leap-frog,  as  he  perceived  they  all  had  got 
pretty  doll's  boots  and  doll's  trousers.  But  other  voices,  and  in 
various  tones  of  excitement,  from  laughing  calls  and  shouts  to  laugh- 
ing screams  and  gabble,  soon  predominated,  forming  a  very  marked 
contrast  to  the  intermittent  calls  and  sedate  wooden  thuds  of  the 
croquet  party  on  the  other  side,  and  also  conveying  an  impression  of 
a  certain  degree  of  proximity,  and  that  the  varieties  afforded  by  the 
shrubbery  were  not  adequate  to  long  seclusion  in  the  game  of  hide- 
and-seek. 

And  now  Mrs.  Silverley  and  Miss  Euphemia  Townley,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Sparrow,  made  their  appearance  round  the  other  side 
of  the  marquee,  looked  inquiringly  into  the  small  provision  tent,  and 
then  entered  the  marquee.  They  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  settling 
who  were  to  sit  next  to  each  other,  in  the  first  instance, — leaving  it 
to  "  natural  selection  "  afterwards,  when  parties  came  out  to  sit  and 
recline  upon  the  lawn  with,  and  without,  chairs  and  cushions. 

"  I  am  now  a  *  Rover  I ' "  exclaimed  the  merry  voice  of  Mrs.  Berry, 
forandishlog  her  croquet  maUet,  "and  I  shall  at  once  begin  to  croquet 
friends  and  foes." 

The  lady's  doubly  good  intention,  however,  quickly  came  to  an  end, 
as  in  hitting  another  ball  she  also  struck  her  boot,  and  was  that  instant 
"  dead  "  and  out  of  the  contest.  Meantime,  the  side  on  which  the 
careful,  skilful,  and  handsome  young  curate  was  playing,  had  nearly 
passed  through  every  hoop. 

"  We  shall  win.  Miss  Lily  ! "'  said  he,  loudly — ^for  him, — "  our  side 
must  win." 

"  No,  no  !  **  cried  Miss  Silverley. 

"  Ah  ! "  ejaculated  Lieutenant  Finch  ;  "  how  truly  Boutledge  says 
that  the  '  excitement  towards  the  end  of  the  game  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable ! ' " 

"  Qujtel "  exclaimed  the  ironical  voice  of  Mr.  Jemmy,  thrusting  his 
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head  out  of  the  store  tent  with  a  tall  hock-bottle  in  one  hand  and  a 
corkscrew  in  the  other.  What  more  might  have  transpired  in  the 
way  of  repartee — what  final  struggles  for  victory  might  have  occurred 
— and  which  side  won  the  game,  was  suddenly  thrown  into  confusion, 
if  not  oblivion,  by  the  sound  of  a  shrill  bell  and  a  small  gong  from  the 
front  of  the  marquee  (the  performers  on  those  harmonious  instru- 
ments being  Mr.  Sparrow,  Senior,  and  Master  Tommy  Tiles),  followed 
by  the  laughing  rush  and  crowding  round  the  back  of  the  marquee 
of  all  those  who  had  sought  their  amusement  in  the  mysterious 
greeneries  behind— where  invisible  fountains  were  heard  to  play,  and 
birds  in  cages  almost  as  invisible,  were  declared  to  sing  all  the  tunes 
of  the  last  opera.  i 

There  was  no  table  inside  the  marquee.  This  was  a  real  Pio-nic. 
But  there  was  a  large  white  table-doth,  edged  with  a  broad  border  of 
pink  and  purple  flowers,  worked  by  rural  hands  in  Spitalfields.  This 
table-cloth  was  cut  in  the  shape  of  more  than  half  a  harvest-moon,  in 
fact,  it  wai?  a  moon  in  her  three  quarters.  In  the  centre  was  a  huge 
brown  jug,  of  the  Toby  Philpot  pattern,  in  which  stood  a  huge 
bouquet,  or  rather  a  great  English  old-fashioned  nosegay,  crammed  to 
ungraceful  profusion  with  all  manner  of  bright  flowers  fresh  from 
Covent  Garden,  and  all  sorts  of  sweet-smelling  sprigs. 

On  each  side  of  this  nosegay  were  oval  dishes,  full  of  sparkling  ice, 
and  seven  champagne  bottles  ''  stood  attention"  in  front  of  the  places 
allotted  to  Mr.  Sparrow  and  Mrs.  Silverley,  while  three  bottles  enveloped 
in  blue  tissue  paper,  and  pretending  not  to  be  punch,  stood  on  guard 
in  front  of  this  entrance.  The  rest  of  the  table-cloth  was  crowded 
with  plates  of  ham  and  chicken  ready  carved,  and  game,  whole  and 
in  pies,  and  jellies  and  custards,  and  dishes  of  piled-up  fruits,  and 
lots  of  cut  glass  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  colours,  and  no  end  of 
plates,  spoons,  knives,  forks  and  billyoopk  napkins.  All  these  things 
were  set  out  upon  the  three-quarter-moon  cloth  upon  the  close-shaven 
lawn,  and  round  it  were  distributed  cushions,  sofa-pillows,  covered 
bolsters,  carriage-rugs  and  shawls,  for  the  aooonomodation  of  our 
metropolitan  pic-nicians. 

Mr.  Brightspire  being  requested  to  say  grace,  the  accomplished 
young  ctirate  stood,  and,  without  a  moment's  pause,  and  without 
shutting  his  eyes,  sincerely  ejaculated  "  Thank  God  ! '' — and  ajnidst 
a  sudden  bee-hive  hum  of  general  hilarity  and  business,  everybody 
went  to  work — eating,  drinking,  laughing,  and  paying  a  profusion  of 
unnecessary  or  ridiculous  attentions. 

Toasts  of  the  usual  kind  were  proposed,  and  drunk  in  the  usual 
way,  and  speeches  were  made  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  occasion, 
that  it  would  be  unfair,  and  in  some  respects  impossible,  to  give  them 
in  a  printed  form,  so  much  of  their  delightful  effect  depending  upon 
elocutionary  arts,  and  "  ladies'  eyes,"  and  all  that  volatile  essence 
which  is  lost  with  the  moment.     A  song,  in  a  very  high  tenor  voice. 
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BO  remarkably  high  indeed  that  the  notes  were  often  a  little  sharp, 
was  giyen  by  Lieutenant  Finch,  accompanied  by  himself  on  the 
guitar,  with  which  he  was  acquainted  only  in  the  first  and  second 
chords  of  C,  while  he  indicated  all  that  was  wanting  by  a  gracefid 
and  well-timed  wave  of  the  right  hand,  so  that  hd  won  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  all  assembled.  Mr.  Sparrow,  Senior,  was  then  '^  drunk 
with  all  the  honours," — coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Jemmy,  whose 
exertions  in  the  present  festire  meetmg  upon  the  greensward  of 
St.  John's  Wood  were  beyond  all  praise.  Mr.  Sparrow  returned 
thanks  from  his  heart,  concluding  with  a  hope  that  the  present 
''  Pic-nic  in  London  "  might  be  only  the  first  of  many  such.  Mr. 
Jemmy  also  returned  thanks  in  a  neat  speech  ;  and  ''  if  it  was  as  dry 
as  a  nut,  it  was  quite  as  sweet,"  remarked  Mrs.  Berry,  which  brought 
down  much  applause,  and  not  a  few  witty  comments  upon  both. 

But  Mr.  Jemmy  was  destined  to  experience  another  and  more 
severe  trial  of  his  powers  of  endurance  under  banter-fire.  "  Absent 
Friends,"  was  the  toast  proposed  by  Captain  O'Brien  in  a  speech  so  full 
of  delicious  broguery,  humour,  and  kind  feeling,  so  rife  with  native 
wit,  as  well  as  wit  quite  foreign  to  the  occasion,  yet  somehow 
wrought  into  it  by  the  play  of  fancy,  that  the  marquee  fairly  shook 
from  its  topmost  canvas  to  its  lowest  peg-lines  with  the  applause  of 
the  whole  company.  It  is  impossible  to  give  it  here,  as  no  reporter 
was  present.  Miss  Tellowsash  however  remarked,  after  a  singularly 
clever  allusion  to  Welsh  ale,  and  a  comparison  between  the  South 
Downs  and  the  mobs  of  sheep  on  her  uncle's  station  (no.  Sir,  7u>t  at 
Woolloomooloo,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Sydney),  this  smart  young  lady, 
we  say,  remarked  that  the  Captain's  gallant  toast-  ought  to  have 
been  coupled  with  the  name  of  a  dear  young  friend,  whom  she  had 
never  yet  seen,  but  had  hoped  to  have  met  on  the  present  occasion — 
Miss  Mi^gie  Lloyd  of  (Old)  South  Wales. 

A   VERY   YOUNG   LADY. 

Before  concluding  this  our  first  "  Pic-nic  in  London,"  and  before 
the  reader  who  has  smilingly  formed  one  of  the  party,  has  witnessed, 
or  anticipated,  the  usual  merry  confusion  of  the  bad  packing-up  of 
glass  and  crockery  in  boxes,  and  the  pell-mell  stowage  of  impracti- 
cable iron  and  tin  utensils,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  ''all  in  a  mess," 
in  the  creaking  hampers — the  shying  away  of  empty  bottles,  and  the 
juvenile  peltings  of  almond-shells  and  pine-apple  prickly  crowns — not 
to  mention  the  pursuits  through  shrubberies  to  entangle  deflowered 
bouquet-stems  amidst  dishevelled  flying  locks; — before  the  reader 
has  joined  us  in  such  final  festive  games  (some  of  which  never  took 
place  on  the  present  occasion),  we  must  introduce  one  more  young 
lady  who  will  appear  among  the  party  of  our  next  year's  Metropolitan 
'^  Pio>nic."  This  young'lady  is  Miss  Maggie  Lloyd,  of  Caermartften- 
shire.     She  is  a  just-opening  rose-bud  of  South  Wales,  who  has  never 
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yet  been  twenty  miles  beyond  her  native  home  at  'Pwyll-y-Pant,  or 
the  "  Hole  in  a  Hollow,"  two  or  three  miles  from  the  old  Castle  of 
Caerphilly.  Young  Mr.  Glasscut  had  volunteered  to  write  to  her, 
making  an  invitation  in  the  combined  names  of  Mrs.  Silverley  and 
Mr,  Mathew  Streete  Sparrow;  but  she  was  requested  to  reply  to 
Mr.  Jemmy  Sparrow,  as  being  the  chief  manager  of  this  merry 
assemblage. 

Miss  Maggie  Lloyd's  delighted  acceptance  of  the  invitation  for  the 
Pic-nic  of  next  summer,  was  made  known  by  the  following  letter, 
which  had  only  just  been  handed  to  Mr.  Jenmiy  Sparrow.  Having 
hastily  glanced  over  it,  he  was  shuffling  it  away  in  his  breast-pocket, 
with  so  queer  an  expression  of  countenance,  that  almost  everybody 
remarked  it,  and  he  was  loudly  and  laughingly  called  upon  to  read 
the  young  lady's  letter.  To  this  Mr.  Jemmy  replied  simply,  "  I 
shan't."  Whereupon,  there  was  a  general  shout,  and  a  general  call — 
"  Read  the  letter ! — Miss  Lloyd's  letter  ! "  Mr.  Jemmy  again  said, 
with  provoking  dryness,  "  I  tell  you,  I  shan't  1 "  and  he  was  actually 
turning  away  to  see  after  getting  the  horses  into  his  imcle's  barouche 
for  the  ladies  he  had  brought  there,  when  Miss  Silverley,  Miss  Glass- 
cut,  and  Miss  Lily  Bobins,  fedrly  rushed  shrieking  upon  him,  holding 
his  arms,  while  Master  Tommy  Tiles,  got  springing  and  clawing  up 
his  back,  and  twitched  the  letter  out  of  his  breast-pocket 

"  Well ! "  said  Mr.  Jemmy,  pocketing  his  hands,  "  I  said  I  shouldn't 
read  it,  and  I  shan't." 

"  Hoo  I  hoo-oo-oo  !  "  shouted  all  the  girls,  pointing  their  fingers  at 
him,  and  all  huddling  and  clinging  together  in  a  sort  of  embodied 
and  embroidered  true-lover's  knot;  to  read  it  collectively. 

But  it  was  at  last  agreed,  that  as  Miss  Lloyd  was  to  come  on  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Silverley  in  the  first  instance,  the  letter  should  be  read 
aloud  by  Miss  Silverley. 

And  this  was  the  letter  : — 


A  VERY   YOUNG   LADY'S   LETTER. 

"  Pwyll-y-Pakt, 

"  Gaebmabthenshibe, 

"South  Wales. 
"  My  deab  Mb.  Jeuuy  : 

"  I  hope  yon  will  excuse  my  calling  you  '  Jenuny '  aa  Mamma 

tellfi  me  it  is  not  proper,  and  that  I  should  on  no  account  do  so." 


"  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  "  shouted  all  the  girls. 

"  Order  I "  ejaculated  Mr.  Mathew  Sparrow.  Miss  Silverley  pro- 
ceeded with  a  most  laughing  countenance — 

''But  she  did  not  say  it  was  highly  improper,  and  so  I  have  passed  the 
Rubicon,  being  also  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  displeasing  to  you  (sensaiian), 
as  you  were  so  very  kind  to  me  when  I  was  a  little  girl  of  thirteen,  and  you 
came  down  here.    I  only  hope  Mamma  will  not  ask  to  see  this  letter  {scnsa- 
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tion).    She  tltinks  ao  maoh  of  me  at  sixteen  and  a  qnarter ;  much  more,  I  am 
snrey  than  I  think  of  myself  J 


w 


u 


Oh,  Mr.  Jemmy !  "  tittered  several  of  the  girls. 
Order,  ladies ! ''  said  Mr.  Mathew  Sparrow. 


**  Let  me  hasten  to  say  how  much  obliged  I  am  by  the  delig-htf  nl  invitation 
I  have  reoeiyed  to  the  '  Pio-nic  in  London '  for  next  summer  which  your  uncle 
and  yoQxself  are  about  to  give,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Silyerley,  who  has 
deputed  young  Mr.  Glaascut  to  write  to  me  for  her,  as  she  is  so  very  very  busy 
in  arranging  the  hampers  and  things." 

**  There  must  be  some  mistake  here,"  interposed  Mrs.  Silverley,  in 
her  sweet  voice.  ''  I  never  deputed  Mr.  Glasscut  to  write  to  Miss 
Lloyd." 

"  He  volunteered,"  muttered  Mr.  Jemmy. 

"  Veiy  impudent  of  him,"  ,said  Mr.  Mathew  Sparrow :  "  proceed." 

**  But  I  was  to  make  my  reply  to  you,  he  said,  as  you  had  the  management 
of  most  other  matters,  by  the  wish  of  your  dear  unde. 

"As  this  will  be  my  first  visit  to  London,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
how  muioh  my  anticipations  are  raised  by  the  various  sketches  and  hints 
given  to  lae  hy  the  letter  of  young  Mr.  Glasscut.  So  kind  of  him  !  With 
what  delight  shall  I  behold  the  violets  and  primroses  which  he  informs  me 
grow  all  the  way  down,  on  each  side  of  Park  Lane  {seiuation),  with  little 
intermiasion,  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  (SfituoHan,)  And  what  a 
perfect  faizyland  must  it  be  in  May  Fair,  where  he  describes  the  shrubberies, 
not  only  overladen  with  may  blossoms  and  clematis,  but  with  various  other 
blossoma  during  the  whole  time  the  fair  lasts,  and  for  months  afterwards." 

"Oh!"  and  shouts  of  laughter  burst  from  aU  the  company, — 
except  the  two  Sparrows. 

"  Where  is  young  Glasscut  1 "  said  Mr.  Mathew  Sparrow. 

There  was  no responsc^He  was  not  there.  Miss  Silverley  resumed: 

**  Can  this  really  be  true  ?  How  very  delightful  1  And  he  says  something 
very  like  this,  of  the  bursting  out  of  flowers  and  shrubs  in  Spring  Gardens 
(ietuatUm),  except,  of  course,  in  the  absolute  winter  months ;  as  also  in  Bur- 
lington  Gardens,  with  their  countless  fountains  and  statues  looking  down 
into  crystal  pools  {lauffh^er,  aiuL  eries  0/ Shame/) ;  in  Clarence  Gardens,  where 
living  ^ylphid  forms  are  seen  for  ever  glancing  in  the  moonlight  {silence) ; 
and  in  Short's  Gardens  and  the  Hop  Gardens,  leading,  he  tells  me,  so  grace  - 
fully  into  the  almost  interminable  com  and  clover  fields  of  Long  Acre." 

''Infamous!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Sparrow,  starting  up.  ^'Some  of 
these  places  we  all  know  well  enough  :  but,  who— -ivho,  I  ask,  can  give 
us  some  accoimt  of  Short's  Gardens,  and  the  graceful  ^*  Hop  Gardens," 
for  instance  1 " 

Captain  O'Brien  rose.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  the  honour  of  an  accidental  knowledge  of  these  Hop  Gardens. 
Setting  aside  aU  idea  of  hops — also  of  mops,  which  are  much  needed 
there — the  Gardens  in  question  bloom  in  Bloomsbury,  or  near  New 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  It  is  a  narrow  lane,  squalid  and  of  bad 
odour,  where  you  may  see  great  numbers  of  the  smallest  hoppers  and 
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creepers  of  the  rising  generation,  emulating  duoks  and  pigs  in  a 
gutter.  For  dirt,  rags,  and  several  other  more  unsightly  nuisances,  it 
even  surpasses  the  neighbour  Gardens,  viz..  Short's." 

Cries  of  "  Shame  !  shame  ! "  with  half-suppressed  laughter  rose  on 
all  sides. 

"Where  m  young  Glasscuti"  ejaculated  Mr.  Mathew  Sparrow, 
looking  angrily  round.  But  the  culprit  not  appearing,  Mr.  Sparrow 
sat  down,  and  the  reading  proceeded. 

"How  is  it  that  I  never  read  of  these  places,  or  indeed  heaid  of  them 
before  ?  Though  I  have  a  vague  reooUection  of  the  fields  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
with  their  rustic  tum-fltiles.  But  topographical  works  are  often  so  very 
imperfect — the  few  I  have  met  with — and  I  cannot  ask  Mamma  about  these 
places,  you  know,  Mr.  Jemmy,  because  she  would  at  once  desire  to  see  this 
letter  I  am  writing  to  you.    And  that  wouldn't  do ;  now,  would  it  ?  " 

Several  voices  here  murmured  with  ironical  reproof,  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Jemmy !  "  and  "  Too  bad  !  "  and  "  Shame  1 " 

"  It's  a  precious  tharnvt  for  you  to  read  a  girl's  letter  addressed 
to  me  !  "  said  Mr.  Jemmy,  doggedly.  "  You  wouldn't  like  it  your- 
selves." 

*'  Go  on,  Miss  Silverley,"  said  Mr.  Mathew  Sparrow,  with  dignity. 
"  It  was.  not  meant  to  be  a  private  letter." 

"  Of  course  it  was  not,"  ejaculated  all  the  young  ladies. 

"  Don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Jemmy ;  "  but  go  on  if  you 
like." 

**  I  must  not  omit  to  make  you  aware  that  young  Mr.  Qlasscut  has  told  me 
as  a  great  secret,  that  one  of  the  first,  or  among  the  very  first  places  where 
you  are  to  give  your  '  Pio-nic '  will  be  on  Bethnal-Grreen,  or  on  the  thick  grass- 
plots  underneath  some  of  the  most  richly-carved  remains  of  the  Gothic  arch- 
ways of  Moor-Gate  {adnsation),  or  the  more  floral  vicinities  of  Bishop's  Gate, 
especially  in  that  spot,  designated  for  concentration  of  fragrant  profusion  as 
the  Flower  Pot.  {Cries  of  *0  shame/  sfuime/')  Still  I  think,  all  things 
considered,  that  I  look  forward  witii  equal  delight  to  the  umbrageous  and 
fascinating  varieties  of  Smith-Field." 

"  Stop !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Mathew  Sparrow,  rising.  "  I'll  not  allow 
such  hoaxes  as  these  to  be  played  by  young  London  sparks  upon 
innocent  and  much  younger  girls  in  Wales  !  Where  is  Mr.  Glasscut, 
again  I  demand?  Where  is  he,  Miss  Glasscut?  I  insist  upon  an 
answer." 

"  I  really  don't  know,  sir.  It  was  very,  very  wrong  of  him.  I  can 
make  no  other  answer." 

"  Oh,  finish  the  letter  !  "  cried  several  voices  :  and  Miss  Silverley 
proceeded  to  the  close. 

"  Of  Smith  Field,  Spital  Fields,  and  of  White  Chapel  {Oh I  oh  !)  with  their 
soft  quiet  meadows  and  romantic  narrow  walks  in  shady  places,  their  sweet 
enclosures  and  lovely  alleys  {sensation),  not  to  speak  of  the  rich  forest  scenery 
of  St.  John's  Wood,  and  of  Paradise  Street  (is  it  really  a  street  ?)  in  Maiy- 
lebone.  And  oh  !  Green  Arbour  Court,  or  Alley  I —delightful  abode  of  all  the 
Muses— the  sacred  Nine  1 "  {Loud  cries  of « blameful  t-^wmgkty  Mr.  Qlaeeout.*) 
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Now,  I  must  atop,  as  I  hear  Mamma's  step,  and  she  mi^ht  not  altogether 
approye  of  mj  talcing  up  so  mudh  of  your  time  (alwm l)ydji»x^  Hr.  Jemmy 
{flhem  I  and  tittering),,  with  all  these  happy  anticipationB,  most  of  which,  and 
why  not  all,  I  feel  quite  certain  will  be  realized,  more  than  realized." 


« 


Much  more/'  muttered  Mr.  Jemmy — "  but  go  on." 


"  No  :  it  was  a  false  alarm.  Mamma  has  turned  off  into  the  garden  to  drive 
out  the  fowls.  They  are  so  very  troublesome  for  this,  but  one  doesn't  like  to 
be  unkind  to  them,  mischieTous  creatures  as  they  are,  especially  when  they 
hare  a  brood  of  chicks  popping  and  tweeting  and  flittering  all  around  them. 
But  I  really  mustn't  forget  Ibury  Bam,  with  its  white  owls,  so  truthfully 
described  by  young  Mr.Glasscut  {CHe$(rf*Abomi?uible/  infamous/*);  and  Hizling- 
town,  with  its  colossal  Angel  (Oh/  ohf);  the  Swiss  Cottage,  with  the  Ampstead 
Ills  (so  he  writes,  but  surely  this  must  be  in  the  haste  of  the  moment,  they  are 
no  doubt  more  correctly,  Ampstead  Hills)  in  the  blue  distance  ;  and  Sadler's 
Wells,  too,  which  he  aasares  me  are  far  surpassing  Tunbridge  WeUs  (s/uim/j  I 
thanu  /) ;  the  Springs  of  Saratoga  (that's  somewhere  in  North  America,  is  it 
not  ?)  or  the  bubbling  Brunnens  of  Nassau,  which  I  once  read  of.  My  brain 
fairly  dizzies  with  the  hopef id  imagination  of  all  those  things  I 

**  I  wonder  what  will  be  in  the  hampers  ?  t  don't  care  much  about  eating, 
but  I  do  fo  want  to  know  all  I  can  befbrehand.  I  hope  there  will  be  plenty 
of  lemonade,  as  some  days  it  will  ba  yeiy  wann,  even  in  St.  John's  Wood  and 
Sadler's  Wells ;  also  cold  ham  and  chicken  are  not  bad.  Now,  you  mustn't  be 
disgusted  with  me,  dear  Mr.  Jemmy,  for  talking  of  such  things — " 

Cries  of  "Oh,  dear  no !"  "  Of  course  he  will  not !"  here  drowned  the 
speaker's  voice. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  began  Mr.  Jemmy,  with  an  angry  voice.  But  it 
was  of  no  use.     "  Why  the  girl's  only  sixteen  and  a  few  months,  and 

here  are  you  all  trying -to  make  out "  but  his  voice  was  drowned, 

and  he  saw  it  was  of  no  use. 

"  Beoauie,"  resumed  the  letter-reader,  "  because  you  know  girls  must  talk  of 
something,  and  very  often  we  talk  of  the  last  things  we  are  thinking  of,  or 
the  least  thing, — that  is,  of  what  is  not  at  all  in  our  real  thoughts  (a/ieni  and 
order/)  So,  be  sure  to  give  my  best  love  to  Mrs.  Silverley,  and  your  uncle, dear 
Mr.  Mathew  Sparrow,  also  to  Miss  Silverley  and  Miss  Glasscut ;  and  believe 
me,  with  affectionate  remembrances  to  yourself,  in  which  I  am  sure  Mamma 
will  join,  whenever  I  tell  her, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

**  Maggie  Lloyd." 

THE   conclusion. 

Here  everybody  began  to  speak  at  once ; — indignantly,  lovingly, 
angrily,  merrily — most  affectionately  of  dear  little  Maggie — ^most  comic- 
ally denunciatory  of  that  wicked  Mr.  Glasscut,  most  ironically  apologetic 
to  the  frowning  Mr.  Jemmy  for  having  read  his  private-public  love- 
letter.  Love-letter  1 — ^Yes ;  what  else  could  it  be  called  1 — of  course 
it  was  a  love-letter ;  and,  as  such,  ought  never  to  have  been  read 
aloi^d !     And  then  they  all  burst  out  laughing. 

The  first  beams  of  the  summer  moon  were  now  beginning  to  show  a 
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faint  silver  upon  the  tops  of  the  trees  of  the  sainted  wood — to  toit,  of  St. 
John — ^and  it  was  time  to  depart.  Many  things  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Berry,  Mrs.  Silverley,  and  Miss  Euphemia,  had  to  be  taken  away, 
but  all  the  rest  were  to  be  left  with  Mr.  Sparrow. 

A  scrambling  fire  of  words  now  ensued,  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate action, — 

"  Where's  my  bonnet  1 " 

"  Where's  my  shawl  1 "  , 

"  No — ^not  that.     How  chilly  the  air  is  getting ! " 

"  Nor  that — nor  that — oh,  dear  me  ! " 

"  How  shall  we  ever  1 — Shall  we  really  ever  ?    No — never  ! " 

"  Huch  /  00  /  for  shame,  sir  ! " 

«  Why  ?— what  was  it  ]    What  did  he  do  ] " 

"  Who  1 — what  did  somebody — ^where — when — noio  ? " 

"  It  was  you — you  know  it  was ! — Yes,  he  did,  dear.** 

''Ha!  ha!  ha !— did  he,  indeed !  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  But  I  assure  you,  dear  Miss " 

"  Don't  dear  me — ^it  was  very  rude  of  you ! " 

"  I'm  sure  I  beg  ten  thousand " 

"  Ha !  there's  my  bonnet ! " 

"  Ypu  know  very  well  what .     Yes,  he  did ! " 

"  Order,  I  say !  decorum,  yoimg  gentleman  ! " 

''  I  give  you  my  sacred  word,  Mr.  Sparrow,  I  only  kissed  the 
chignon ! " 

''  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  his  sacred  word  ! " 

"  Now,  are  we  all  ready  1 " 

"  No ! — no ! — ^no !  we  give  our  sacred  words  ! " 

"  Be  steady,  young  gentlemen,  I  must  repeat ! " 

"  You'll  come  in  our  carriage  ! — do  come  in  our  carriage !  we'll 
make  such  nice  room  ! " 

"  0  !  0  !— did  you  hear  that?" 

''  Order,  gentlemen.  I  must  entreat  you  to  be  very  polite  to  the 
ladies ! " 

"  There  will  be  room  in  our ,  plenty." 

Impossible,  my  dear  ! " 

Is  it,  aunt  ? — suppose  we  just  see  1 " 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha ! — the  sacred  chignon  ! — ^let's  just  see." 

"  Now  are  we  all  ready,  again  I  ask ) " 

<<A11!  all!  aU!  ha!  ha!  ha." 

Boxes,  cases,  cloaks,  rugs,  wrappers,  were  all  collected;  horses, 
and  ponies  ^ere  all  announced  as^ready;  phaetons  and  barouches  were 
filled  by  their  respective  parties,  and  nags  were  mounted.  This  is 
rendered  in  the  florid  style,  to  give  the  effect  of  numbers.  Off  they 
all  trooped,  most  talkative,  most  merrily, — and  so  ended  our  first  Pic- 
nic in  London — the  first  of  the  kind  "  on  record,"  as  here  above  faith- 
fully portrayed  by  our  firiends  the  Daisies  (Brothers)  of  Moorfields. 


EURIPIDES  IN   MODERN  ENGLISH.— BROWNING'S 

BALAUSTION. 


Second  Part. 

We  were  compelled  by  want  of  space  to  defer  the  consideration  of 
our  chosen  specimen  of  the  third  method  of  representing  Euripides  to 
the  English  reader :  we  proceed  to  examine  it  now.  It  is,  as  our 
readers  will  remember,  that  version  of  his  Alcestis  which  Browning 
has  incorporated  with  the  poem  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
designate  Balaiutton^s  Adventure. 

The  appearance  of  the  author  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book  as  a 
translator,  and  a  very  correct  translator  too,  of  Euripides  was  occa- 
sioned by  Mr.  Leighton's  Fight  of  Hercules  with  Death  for  the  Soul  of 
AIcestiB.  A  noble  lady  requested  him  to  make  her  a  version  of  the 
tragedy  from  which  that  picturd  derived  its  subject ;  while  a  dearer 
form  beckoned  assenting  from  the  spirit-land,  pointing  on  the  scroll 
which  could  not  die  with  her  to  her  own  verses  in  praise  of  Euripides. 
The  picture  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers. 
In  Browning's  words — 

There  lies  Aloestis  dead,  beneath  the  son 
She  longed  to  look  her  last  upon,  beside 
The  sea  which  somehow  tempts  the  life  in  us 
To  come  trip  over  its  wide  waste  of  waves, 
And  try  escape  from  earth,  and  fleet  as  free. 
Behind  the  hody,  I  suppose  there  bends 
Old  Pheres  in  his  hoary  impotence, 
And  women  waiters  in  a  comer  crouch. 


Close  each  to  other,  agonizing  all. 

As  fastened,  in  fear's  rhythmic  sympathy, 

To  two  contending  opposite.    There  strains 

The  might  o'  the  hero  'gainst  his  more  than  match, 

Death,  dreadful  not  in  thew  and  bone,  but  like 

The  envenomed  substance  that  exudes  some  dew, 

Whereby  the  merely  honest  flesh  and  blood 

Will  fester  up  and  run  to  ruin  straig^ht. 

Ere  they  can  close  with,  dasp,  and  overcome 

The  poisonous  impalpability 

That  simulates  a  form  beneath  the  flow 

Of  those  grey  garments. 

That  strong  wrestler  is  Hercules :  the  scene  which  the  artist  por- 
trays is  described,  but  not  represented,  in  the  drama  which  Euripides 
founded  on  the  well-known  story  of  Alcestis.  In  it  the  young  wife  of 
Admetus  the  Thessalian  king  consents  to  die  in  her  husband's  place  ; 
Apollo  having  obtained  for  him  the  boon  of  a  prolonged  existence  if 
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he  can  persuade  anyone  to  suffer  the  death  which  is  his  due.  In  a 
version  of  the  story,  recently  revived  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  which  also 
finds  a  place  in  Mr.  Browning's  epilogue,  it  is  Proserpine  herself  who, 
touched  by  the  self-devotion  of  Alcestis,  restx)res  her  to  her  husband 
and  children.  But  according  to  Euripides,  her  life  is  won  back  by  Her- 
cules after  a  tremendous  struggle  with  Death  himself.  The  beginning 
of  his  play  is  taken  up  by  the  representation  of  his  heroine's  death, 
with  eveiy  circumstance  attendant  on  it  which  can  stir  the  beholder's 
pity ;  the  middle,  by  the  accidental  intrusion  of  Hercules  into  the 
house  of  mourning,  favoured  by  the  hospitable  deceit  of  Admetus  ; 
•while  the  conclusion  depicts  his  restoration  of  Alcestis  to  her  husband 
as  the  reward  of  the  king's  generous  concealment  of  his  own  woe  to 
do  honour  to  his  mighty  guest. 

In  no  play  does  Euripides  show  himself  more  worthy  of  the 
character  which  we  have  ascribed  to  him  as  the  Hellenic  Tennyson, 
than  in  his  Alcestis.  His  heroine  stands  before  us  in  unapproach- 
able dignity ;  the  very  embodiment  of  conjugal  and  maternal  love. 
The  pathetic  tenderness  of  her  dying  moments  thrills  the  specta- 
tor's soul  with  compassion,  as  her  self-devotion  rouses  his  highest 
admiration ;  while  the  contrast  presented  between  the  heroism 
of  Hercules,  confiding  in  his  own  strong  arm,  and  that  of  the 
gentle  Alcestis,  strong  in  the  midst  of  weakness  with  a  courage 
bom  of  love,  is  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the  woman.  But  this 
moral  grandeur  is  attained  by  a  process  which  pitiably  dwarfs  her 
husband's  form.  Precisely  to  the  extent  by  which  her  spiritual 
statiu-e  exceeds  the  common  standard  of  humanity  does  his  fall  below 
it.  Probably  no  man  ever  read  the  Alcestis  without  a  strong  feeling 
of  impatience  and  growing  anger  at  the  husband's  unmanliness,  who 
weeps  over  his  dying  wife  and  carries  her  forth,  with  bitter  tears,  to 
burial,  but  yet  never  rescinds  his  acceptance  of  her  too  generous  offer 
— never  asserts  his  right  to  save  her  from  death  by  dying  himself. 
IVhen,  therefore,  the  play  concludes  by  leaving  Admetus  in  safe 
possession  alike  of  the  life  which  he  grasped  so  selfishly  and  of  the 
noble  woman  whom  he  prized  so  much  below  her  real  value,  the 
spectator's  sense  of  what  is  due  to  poetic  justice  remains  unsatisfied. 
Nor  can  he  frame  a  pleasant  image  to  himself  of  the  restored  wife's 
new  life,  when  the  three  days*  silence,  by  which  the  poet  adjourns 
the  difficult  first  greeting,  shall  be  over.  Who  feels  quite  sure  what 
,a  Sixth  Act  of  Shakspeare's  Winter' s  Tale  might  have  contained? 
Yet  Hermione  has  only  died  in  figure,  not  in  reality ;  and  the  penance 
•of  Leontes  has  lasted,  not  for  one  brief  day,  but  for  sixteen  years  ! 
This  weak  point  in  an  otherwise  most  beautiful  story  (brought 
into  stronger  relief  by  the  realistic  treatment  of  Euripides)  occasioxis 
the  chief  defect  of  the  tragedy  in  an  artistic  point  of  view;, the 
collapse  of  interest  throughout  its  middle  part.  The  spectator's  eager 
attention  dies  aad  revives  with  Alcestis  herself ;  where  she  is  absent  it 
languishes.    The  sorrow  of  Admetus,  beautifully  painted  as  it  is,  affects 
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him  mainlj  aa  a  tribute  due,  and  more  than  due,  to  her  memory ; 
while  the  widower's  midignified  wrangle  with  his  aged  father,  aa  he 
reproaehes  him  with  the  selfishness  which  he  has  himself  copied  but 
too  faithfully,  arouses  displeasure  and  disgust. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  imperfections,  the  Alcestis  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  the  plays  of  Euripides,  from  its  truth  to  nature,  its 
onrivalled  pathos,  and  the  high  strain  of  poetry  to  which  it  rises  in 
its  lyric  passages. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Browning  has  done  with  the  grand  old  story  \ 
confident  as  we  open  his  book  that  the  cowardice  of  Admetus  will 
meet  with  no  quarter  from  the  author  of  ''  Prospice  ;  'I  the  antique 
ideal  of  wifehood  be  sure  of  a  fitting  interpretation  from  the  writer  of 
the  noble  dedication  of  ''Men  and  Women."  First  of  all,  then,  we 
glance  at  the  charming  introduction ;  that  tale  so  fidl  of  life  and  spirit 
of  the  Rhodian  ship  which  the  pirate  bark  chased  into  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  the  year  after  the  sad  fate  of  Nicias  and  his  imfortunate 
expedition  \  the  ship  which  was  doomed  to  instant  expulsion  thence 
on  account  of  its  creVs  Athenian  sympathies,  but  sayed  by  that  love 
of  the  Sicilian  Qreeks  for  the  verse  of  Euripides,  which,  as  history 
tells  us,  proved  the  deliverance  of  many  of  his  captive  countrymen. 
A  young  girl  on  board,  Balaustion  (Pomegranate-Flower),  offers  to 
recite  one  of  the  poet's  finest  dramas  before  the  assembled  populace 
of  the  city ;  and  gains  a  kind  reception  for  her  companions,  and 
applause  and  reward  for  herself,  by  repeating  the  Alcestis  on  the  steps 
of  the  Temple  of  Hercules.  Months  after,  safe  at  Athens,  on  the 
eve  of  her  own  marriage,  she  teUs  her  adventure  to  four  chosen  friends, 
and  rehearses  to  them  the  tragedy  once  more,  interspersed  with 
comments  of  her  own.  The  play,  thus  felicitously  introduced, 
follows;  its  iambics  very  faithfully  rendered  in  that  peculiar  diction 
which  a  large  section  of  the  English  public  now  knows  intimately  as 
the  Browningesque,  a  species  of  blank  verse  which  stands  related  to 
that  of  our  standard  poets,  much  as  does  the  style  of  Mr.  Carlyle  to 
that  of  our  classic  prose-writers ;  warmly  coloured,  picturesque,  and 
expressive,  but  defective  in  that  dignity  and  repose  which  the  inter- 
preter of  Hellenic  art  should  possess.  The  lyric  portion  of  the 
drama  is  imhappily  translated  in  the  same  metre  as  its  dialogue ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  not  translated  at  all,  but  merely  indicated  by 
a  brief  summary  of  its  sense.  Thus  one  half  of  the  play,  and  that 
half  the  most  beautiful,  is  lost  to  us  as  far  as  form  goes ;  a  loss 
which  nothing  can  compensate,  as  every  Greek  scholar  will  bear 
witness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  curious  and  interesting 
feature  of  Mr.  Browning's  own  comments,  with  the  valuable  help 
they  give  towards  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  tragedy.  The 
shrewdness  of  these  comments  contrasts  indeed  rather  strangely 
with  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  their  supposed  speaker.  Like 
the  Mephistopheles  of  the  second  ''Faust,"  Browning  is  better  fitted 
to  ootrespond  with  romantic  than  with  classic  spectres;  more  ''a 
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creature  of  the  Northern  clime  "  than  of  the  sunny  south.  And 
though  he  has  here  assumed  a  more  pleasing  shape  than  that  of 
tjie  hideous  Phorcyad,  a  mask  carefully  modelled  after  the  young 
Ehodian's  classic  beauty,  yet  the  tones  of  the  well-known  voice  betray 
the  actor  in  a  moment.  The  girl  is  far  too  wise  for  her  years  ;  nay, 
she  knows  some  things  which  were  not  known  even  to  the  wisest  of 
her  contemporaries;  she  is  decidedly  more  a  '^Teuton"  than  an 
antique  Greek:  the  attempted  impersonation  fails,  Balaustion  dis- 
appears, and  her  poet  stands  revealed  as  he  casts  off  her  encumbering 
draperies.  So  recognized,  it  is  still  true  that  after  the  wont  of  inter- 
preters he  ^mports  by  his  comments  a  meaning,  at  times,  into  his 
author,  which  we  have  much  ado  to  find  there  without  his  assistance; 
under  his  skilful  handling  Hercides  rises  some  cubits  in  moral  stature, 
and  Admetus  ripens  into  a  nobleness  of  nature  which  we  rather  desire 
than  expect  in  him.  But  we  owe  to  Browning  the  deepening  of  many 
a  touch  which  the  careless  reader  might  have  overlooked ;  the  bring- 
ing out  the  full  significance  of  such  moral  teaching  as  the  play  really 
contains.  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  better  than  his  acute  remarks 
on  the  repulsive  dialogue  between  Admetus  and  his  father,  Pheres, 
after  the  death  of  Alcestis. 

*^Like  hates  like: 
Accordingly  Admetus,— fuU  i*  the  face 
Of  Pheres,  his  true  father,  outward  shape 
And  inward  fashion,  body  matohing  soul, — 
Saw  just  himself  when  years  should  do  their  work 
And  reinforce  the  selfishness  inside, 
Until  it  pushed  the  last  disguise  away  : 
As  when  the  liquid  metsl  cools  i'  the  mouM, 
Stands  forth  a  statue  :  bloodless,  hard,  cold  bronze. 
So  in  old  Pheres,  young  Admetus  showed, 
Pushed  to  completion  :  and  a  shudder  ran, 
And  his  repugnance  soon  had  vent  in  speech.*' 

How  fine  too  is  his  account  of  death's  power  to  dispel  illusions  ;  of 
the  sword  which  has  for  office  to  cut  the  soul  off 

"  from  something  in  this  world  which  hides 
Truth,  and  hides  falsehood,  and  so  lets  us  live," 

as  exemplified  in  the  absence  of  tender  fictions  from  Alcestis'  last 
farewell.  Then,  how  well  he  fills  for  us  the  blanks  of  the  missing 
stage  directions ;  how  real  under  his  guidance  becomes  to  us  the 
startling  effect  of  the  voice  of  Hercules  as  he  enters  the  group  of 
mourners  waiting  outside,  while  the  corpse  of  Alcestis  is  being  pre- 
pared for  burial  within  the  palace. 

**  Every  touch 
0*  the  garland  on  those  temples,  tenderest 
Disposure  of  each  arm  along  its  side 
Came  putting  out  what  wannth  i'  the  world  was  left" 
When 

"  Sudden  into  the  midst  of  sorrow  leapt, 
Along  with  the  gay  cheer  of  that  great  voice, 
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Hope,  joy,  salyation  :  Heronles  was  here ! 

iTimafilf  o'  the  thieahold,  sent  his  voice  on  fiist 

To  herald  all  that  human  and  divine 

I'  the  weary,  happy  face  of  him, — half  god. 

Half  man, — ^whioh  made  the  god-part  god  the  more/' 

What  a  picture,  too,  he  paints  for  us  of  the  funeral  procession,  as  it 
were  in  two  compartments  :  the  one,  visible  only  to  the  mental  eye, 
of  Death  marching  at  the  head 

*'  O'  the  monmers— one  hand  pointmg  out  their  path, 
With  the  long  pale  terxifio  sword  we  saw. 
The  other  leading,  with  grim  tender  graoe, 
Aloestis  quieted  and  oonsecrate ; " 

the  lower  compartment  displaying 

"  AlcestiB,  calmly  crowned. 
Carried  aloft,  in  deoency  and  state, 
To  the  last  burial-place  and  burning-pile  I " 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  noticeable  passages  in  which  the  trans- 
lator comes  forward  in  his  own  person  to  illustrate  or  explain.  It 
is  now  time  to  give  specimens  of  his  actual  version  itself.  Our  first 
shaU  be  a  portion  of  the  handmaid's  pathetic  description  of  her  mis- 
tress's deportment  on  the  fatal  morning.  The  Chorus  of  assembled 
friends  (after  Death  broke  away  from  Apollo,  and  rushed  into  the 
doomed  house)  wait  outside  for  tidings.  The  weeping  attendant  depicts 
the  little  children  clinging  to  their  mother's  robe,  and  receiving  her 
last  kisses ;  the  sorrowing  servants  bidding  their  kind  mistress  fare- 
weUy  after  she  has  stood,  robed  and  crowned,  in  her  pale  loveliness  to 
make  her  last  prayer  to  the  gods  of  the  living ;  when  she 

^  stood  before  the  hearth,  and  prayed : 
'  HistresB,  because  I  now  depart  the  world, 
Falling  before  thee  the  last  time,  I  ask — 
Be  mother  to  my  orphans  I  wed  the  one 
To  a  kind  wife,  and  make  the  other's  mate 
Some  princely  person :  nor,  as  I  who  bore 
My  children  perish,  suffer  that  they  too 
IMe  all  untimely,  but  live,  happy  pair, 
Their  full  glad  life  out  in  the  fatherland  1 ' 
And  every  altar  through  Admetus'  house 
She  visited  and  oorowned  and  prayed  before, 

Without  a  tear,  without  a  groan. 

«...    This  done,— 
Beanhing  her  chamber,  falling  on  her  bed. 
There,  truly,  burst  she  into  tears  and  spoke : 
'  O  bride-bed,  where  X  loosened  from  my  life 
Virginity  for  that  same  husband's  sake 
Beottuae  of  whom  I  die  now — ^fare  thee  well ! 
Since  nowise  do  I  hate  thee  :  me  alone 
Hast  thou  destioy'd ;  for,  shrinking  to  betray 
Thee  and  my  spouse,  I  die ;  but  thee,  O  bed. 
Some  other  woman  shall  possess  as  wif  e~- 
Truer,  no  1  but  of  better  fortune,  say ! '  ^ 
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It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  art  with  which  £uripides,  both  by 
the  pathetic  speech,  of  which  these  lines  form  part,  and  by  all  that 
precedes  it,  excites  the  spectator's  desire  to  the  utmost  height  to 
behold  the  dying  queen.  He  can  hardly  restrain  his  impatience, 
after  the  handmaid  has  announced  her  mistress's  wish  to  see  the 
light  of  day  once  more  outside  the  palace,  till,  accompanied  by  her 
mourning  husband  and  children,  and  heralded  by  snatches  of  choric 
prayer  and  song,  Alcestis  is  carried  upon  the  stage  (in  Browning's 
words), — 

**  The  ooxiseorated  lad j,  borne  to  look 

Her  laat — and  let  the  living  look  their  last — 

She  at  the  sun,  we  at  AloestiB." 

The  death'Scene  which  follows  (unsurpassed  in  pathos  by  any  other 
of  Euripides,  unless  by  the  brief  passage,  already  quoted,  at  the 
close  of  his  Hippolytus)  divides  itself,  in  the  original,  into  two  parts. 
The  first  and  shorter  represents  by  its  varied  lyric  movement,  now 
retarded,  now  hurried,  as  sorrow  presses  on  the  heart  or  fear  dis- 
turbs it,  the  strange  bewildering  excitement  of  Alcestis  at  the 
approach  of  death,  echoed,  as  it  is,  by  the  husband  in  fainter  tones, 
through  sympathy  with  her.  Here  the  changeful  metre  of  the 
Greek  is  essential;  and  the  unchanged  blank  verse  of  the  version 
before  us  cannot  adequately  represent  it.  It  is  well  fitted,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  second  and  longer  division  of  the  scene.  For 
there  a  calm  has  succeeded  to  the  tempest  in  the  dying  woman's 
mind.  Not  repenting  of  her  generous  offer,  yet  unable  to  prevent 
his  acceptance  of  it  from  lowering  Admetus  in  her  esteem,  she 
rouses  herself  to  exact  securities  from  him  for  her  children's  welfare  ; 
and  then,  having  spent  her  last  energies  in  their  behalf,  bids  them 
farewell  and  dies.  Persuaded  that  the  effect  of  the  contrast  between 
this  scene's  opening  and  conclusion  can  only  be  felt  through  ad- 
herence to  its  form,  we  subjoin  its  lyrical  commencement  by  a 
different  hand,  resuming  Browning's  version  where  the  iambics  of  the 
original  begin. 

ALGEBTia 

[OSnnl  ought  of  day  1 

Swift  clouds  of  heaven,  in  oiroling  conzse  that  speed ! 

^  ■  *  ■  • 

Adkbtub. 

That  Stin  Bees  thee,  sees  me — ^both  in  sore  need — 
We  sinned  mot  to  make  Destih  tear  thee  away. 

Alcestis. 

Earth  1  roof  of  this  my  home  ! 
Native  lolkos  I  palaoe  where  I  wed  I 

Adjcetus. 

Give  all  not  up,  dear  Sufferer  I  lift  thine  head  ; 
Pray  that  some  pity  may  the  go(lfl  o'eroome. 
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AlgiIstis. 

» 

I  Bee,  I  see  the  two-oared  Bark  ; 
The  dead  men's  Fenyer  stem, 
Charon,  his  hand  upon  his  pole,  even  now 
Galls  to  me  with  bent  brow : 
**  Why  tarry  ?  quick  !  delay  not  my  retom  ! " 
Thus,  thus,  he  hnrries  me  down  to  those  waters  dark. 

Admktus. 

Alas  I  that  voyage  drowns  me  with  bitterness  : 
Ill-fated  that  I  am  I  in  sorrows  measureless ! 

Alcestib. 

They  lead,  they  lead  me,  seedt  thoa  not  ? 

Into  the  dead's  wide  hall :  • 

With  eyes  dark-gleaming,  blaok-browed,  strong  of  wing, 

Glares  Hades,  gloomy  king ; 

What  dest  thou  ?•  let  me  go,  vain  now  recall  :• 

Dread  is  the  road  I  yet  mnsc  traverse,— sad  my  lot. 

Sad  thy  lot — sad  for  all  thy  friends ;  but  more 

For  me  and  for  thy  babes  who  share  this  anguish  sore. 

ALCESTia 

Let  me  go,  let  me  go ! 
Lay  me  down ;  for  my  limbs  fail  me  fast ! 
I  draw  nigh  to  the  kingdom  below  ; 

For  a  daik  night  at  last 

Dims  mine  eyes ;  see  its  shade  o'er  me  cast. 

Children,  my  children,  ye 
Have  now  no  mother ;  her  fond  cares  are  o'er. 

Ah  I  may  ye  jc^yful  see 
That  light  which  none  can  to  her  eyes  restore.] 

Admetus  rejoins  with  more  weak  lamentationB ;  more  vain  entrea- 
ties to  his  wife  not  to  forsake  her  children  and  the  husband  who 
solemnly  assures  her  that  his  life  and  death  are  bound  up  in  hers. 
"  Which  brought  out  truth  to  judgment,"  in  the  words  of  the  com- 
mentator ;  who  sees  Alcestis,  by  a  supreme  effort  of  will,  wave  away 
fit>m  before  her  dying  eyes  the  phantom  form  of  Charon,  and  all  the 
pageantry  of  Hades,  to  fix  them  ''  on  the  protesting  man  '*  whom  she 
is  about  to  address  with  words  of  unflattering  truth.     We  resume 

Browning's  version. 

Alcestis. 

Admetus,— how  things  go  with  me  thou  seest, — 

I  wish  to  tell  thee,  ere  I  die,  what  things 

I  will  should  foUow.    I — to  honour  thee, 

Secure  for  thee,  by  my  own  soul's  exchange, 

Continued  looking  on  tiiie  daylight  here — 

Die  for  thee— yet,  if  so  I  pleased,  might  live, 

Nay,  wed  what  man  of  Thessaly  I  would. 

And  dwell  i'  the  dome  *  with  pomp  and  queenliness. 

*  A  translation  muA  nearer  to  the  sbund  than  to  the  sense  of  8«/ua. 
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I  would  not,  would  not  live  bereft  of  thee. 
•  •  •  •  •  •       , 

Do  me  in  turn  a  favour, — favour,  ainoe 
Certainly  I  shall  never  claim  my  due, 
For  nothing  is  more  jirecious  than  a  life. 

She  then  implores  her  husband  never  to  give  their  children  a  step- 
mother, whose  yoke,  hard  on  the  boy,  might  press  doubly  on  the 
girl,  to  whom  she  says  regretfully — 

For  neither  shall  thy  mother  watch  thee  wed. 
Nor  hearten  thee  in  childbirth,  standing  by 
Just  when  a  mother's  presence  helps  the  most  I 
No,  for  I  have  to  die :  and  this  my  ill 
Gomes  to  me,  nor  to-morrow,  no,  nor  yet 
The  third  day  of  the  month,  but  now,  even  now, 
I  shall  be  reckoned  among  those  no  more. 


Admetus  answers  with  tender  assurances  that  he  will  fulfil  all  her 
wishes.  Still  he  never  insists  on  taking  her  place  in  the  grave,  from 
which  he  yet  declares  that  he  would  do  or  siiifer  anything  to  rescue 
her.  Her  only  reply  to  his  protestations  is  to  call  her  children  to 
witness  them ;  and  then,  on  their  fo.ith,  to  entrust  them  to  him. 

Alcestis. 

Then,  for  such  promise  of  accomplishment, 
Take  from  my  hand  these  children  I 

Admetus. 

Thus  I  take— 
Dear  gift  from  the  dear  hand  ! 

Alcestis. 

Do  thou  become 
Mother,  now,  to  these  children  in  my  place  I 

Admbtus. 

Great  the  necessity  I  should  be  so, 
At  least,  to  these  bereaved  of  thee  I 

Alcestis. 

Child-chUd  I 
Just  when  I  needed  most  to  live,  below 
Am  I  departing  from  you  both  1 

Adjcetus. 

Ah  me  I 
And  what  shall  I  do,  then,  left  lon^  thus  ? 

Alcestis. 
Time  will  appease  thee  :  who  is  dead  is  nought. 
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Admetus. 
Take  me  with  thee— take,*  by  the  Gods  below. 

Alcestis. 
We  are  snfficient^we  who  die  for  thee. 

Admetus. 
0  Powers,  ye  widow  me  of  what  a  wife  ! 

Alcestib. 
And  truly  the  dimmed  eye  draws  earthward  now  ! 

Admetus. 
Wife,  if  thou  leay'st  me,  I  am  lost  indeed  t 

Alcestis. 
She  onoe  was — ^now  is^nothing,  thou  may'st  say. 

Admetus. 
Baise  thy  f aoe,  nor  forsake  thy  children  thus  I 

Alcestis. 

Ah,  willingly  indeed  I  leave  them  not ! 
But — fare  ye  well,  my  children  I  f 

Then  the  boy  calls  with  loud  laments  on  the  dead  mother  who  can 
answer  her  "  little  nestling's "  cry  no  more  :  Admetus  lifts  up  his 
head  as  one  stunned  to  pronounce  his  decree  for  his  subjects'  solemn 
mourning ;  and  the  scene  closes  by  the  following  choric  ode  in  praise 
of  the  dead,  which  we  offer  in  a  lyric  forin  for  our  readers'  com- 
parison with  Mr.  Browning's  iambics  : — 

[Chobus. 

\at  Strophe, 

Daughter  of  Pelias !  go 
To  Hades*  dwelling  with  good  angnries, 
Where  thou  must  live  in  sunless  honse  below 
Let  Hades,  dark-haired  god,  let  him  the  steersman  know, 
Old  Escort  of  the  dead. 
The  dreaded  oar  that  plies, 
That  never  till  this  day  o'er  Acheron  sped 
A  woman  good  as  thon,  his  boaf  s  new  freight  and  prize. 

Ist  Antislrcphe. 

Thee  shall  the  minstrels  sing 
Oft  to  the  seyen-stringed  notes  of  mountain  lyre ; 
Oft  too  their  song,  thy  praises  echoing, 

*  This  is  the  utmost  pitch  to  which  the  heroism  of  Admetus  rises  during  hi^ 
wife's  lifetime.     There  is  a  chilling  dignity  in  her  response. 

t  **  Against  iny  will  I  say  it,  but  I  must : 

P^irewell,  my  children,'' 
would  perhaps  be  a  little  nearer  to  the  original  ^^oh  Irfi  €Kowa  y\  oXAa  x^P^*» 
i  TtKFa ;"  but  it  is  not  easy  to  giro  its  full  force. 
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To  flute-notes  sad  shall  rise  in  jSparta^  heralding 
(Flooding  the  sky  all  night) 
Oameian  moon's  soft  fire. 
Oft  in  Athene's  city,  rich  and  bright, — 
Snch  theme  thou  leaVst,  to  baxds  a  pndse  and  a  denie. 

2iid  Strophs, 

Wonld  that  in  me  it  lay, 
Thee  forth  from  Hades'  hall, 
To  guide  to  light  of  day 
(Gocytus  passed)  and  call 
CSharon  to  row  another  way  1 
For  thon,  alone  of  women,  lady  dear  1 

Didst  not  fear 
Thy  husband's  life  with  thine  own  life  to  boy  : 
Therefore  npon  thee  lightly  lie 
The  earth.    And  if  that  husband  wed 
Afresh,  my  hatred  light  upon  his  head, 

And  these  thine  orphans'  enmity. 

2nd  AntisCrophe, 

His  mother's  heart  oonld  shun 

The  grave,  nor  in  it  hide 

To  help  her  child  undone  ; 

His  old  sire,  terrified. 

Dared  not  redeem  from  death  his  son  : 
They  clung  to  life  despite  their  hoary  hair  ; 

Thou  didst  dare, 
In  blooming  youth,  with  life's  sweet  breath  to  part 

For  husband's  sake.    Ah  1  may  my  heart 

Gain  such  a  wife  ;  a  treasure  found 
How  rarely  1  then  shall  days  with  bliss  be  crowned 

And  never  bring  me  sorrow's  smart] 

We  must  pass  over  several  scenes  which  contain  the  various  inci- 
dents which  precede  and  follow  the  funeral :  the  inopportune  arrival  of 
Hercules  (dismissed  to  feast  in  the  guest-chamber  with  closed  doors 
by  the  assurance  of  Admetus  that  he  is  about  to  bury  only  a  stranger 
denizen  of  his  home) ;  the  appearance  of  the  king's  old  father,  Pheres, 
with  ornaments  for  the  dead,  and  their  rejection  by  Admetus,  who 
is  foolish  enough  to  upbraid  his  father  for  his  refusal  to  die  in  his 
stead  (as  though  selfishness  grew  weaker  instead  of  stronger  by 
exercise,  and  as  though  he  had  himself  purchased  the  right  to  reprove 
it  in  another  by  his  own  disinterested  conduct);  and,  lastly,  the 
discovery  to  Hercules  of  the  King's  hospitable  deception  by  the 
attendant,  whose  indignation  at  hearing  song  and  laughter  in  the 
desolate  house  is  a  fine  natural  touch,  one  further  witness  to  the 
goodness  of  his  dead  lady,  and  should  not  have  been  attributed  by 
our  commentator  to  the  petty  spite  which  he  pictures  as 

''  Somewhat  soothed. 
However,  that  he  had  adroitly  dashed 
The  mirth  of  the  great  creature  ;  oh,  he  marked 
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The  morement  of  the  month,  how  lip  pressed  lip, 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

And  all  the  joy  and  wonder  of  the  wine 

Withered  away,  like  fire  from  off  a  brand 

The  wind  blows  oyer^beaoon  though  it  be. 

Whose  meiTy  ardour  only  meant  to  make 

Somebody  all  the  better  for  its  blaze, 

And  save  lost  people  in  the  dark — quenched  now  t " 

After  Hercules  has  resolved  on  challenging  Death,  and  departed  to 
seek  His  terrible  adversary,  the  mourners  return  to  the  desolated 
palace,  as  Browning  says  well  and  simply — 

«  In  oame  the  mourners  from  the  funeral, 
One  after  one  ;  until  we  hoped  the  last 
Would  be  Aloestis,  and  so  end  our  dream. 
Gould  th^  have  really  left  Alcestis  lone 
I'  the  way-aide  sepul<^e  1    Home,  all  save  she  I " 

And  now  Admetus  realises  at  last  his  loss  in  all  its  hopelessness : — 

"  Now  he  was  made  aware  how  dear  is  death, 
How  loveable  the  dead  are,  how  the  heart 
Teams  in  us  to  go  hide  where  they  repose. 
When  we  find  sunbeams  do  no  good  to  see 
Nor  earth  rests  rightly  where  our  footsteps  fall." 

Or,  in  language  closer  to  his  speech  in  Euripides,  though  perhaps 
scarcely  so  beautiful  as  Browning's,  he  exclaims  as  he  pauses  on  his 
threshold : — 

[Sad  my  approach  I  sad  tiie  sight 

Of  my  widowed  abode  1 
Woe,  woe  I    I  walk  wildered  in  night, 

Nor  to  death  find  the  road. 
My  mother  for  evil  fate  bore  me, 

I  envy  the  dead ; 
My  love,  my  desire,  hastes  before  me 

T%eir  dim  halls  to  tread. 
I  hate  to  behold  the  sun*s  ray, 

To  set  foot  on  the  ground, 
Smoe  Death  that  dear  pledge  from  mine  arms  rent  away 

And  in  Hades  fast  bound.] 

The  Chorus  offer  commonplace  consolations  like  those  of  Hamlet's 
mother.  They  tell  Admetus  that  his  grief  cannot  profit  the  dead  ; 
not  seeing  that  they  add  a  sting  to  it  by  reminding  him  of  the  fact. 
He  is  not  the  first  man  who  has  lost  a  good  wife,  they  say ;  and 
Admetus  is  exasperated  like  Hamlet  at  their  thinking  a  great 
calamity  made  less  by  its  being  shared  by  many.     He  wails  forth — 

[Long  is  our  mourning,  long  is  our  grief 

For  the  loved  whom  the  earth  has  hid : 
I,  in  her  tomb,  would  have  found  relief. 

Cast  myself  in ;  why  did  ye  forbid  ? 
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Then  had  I  laid  me  in  death  beside 

The  best  of  women ;  and  two  for  one, 
Two  faithful  souls  should  across  the  tide 

Of  waters  dark  have  to  Hades  gone.] 

Amid  more  well-meaning  but  wearisome  exhortations  Admetus  goes 
on  to  enter  his  house,  but  starts  back  shuddering  at  the  ghosts  of 
happier  days  which  meet  him  at  the  door : — 

[Oh  house  fair  and  great  I 
How  shall  I  enter  thee  ?  still  call  thee  home  ? 

Dwell  here  with  changed  fate  ? 
Ah  !  not  as  I  came  once,  I  come  ; — 

Then  I  walked  through  this  grate. 
Torch-lit  by  the  Pelian  pine, 

Sounding  glad  marriage-song, 
Mj  loved  wife's  hand  in  mine  ; 

While  loud  shouted  the  throng 
Mj  bride's  name  and  mine  with  glad  cries, 

The  high-bom,  nobly  wed  :t-=^ 
Now  for  nuptial  hymns  wailings  sad  rise  ; 

Now  for  white  robes  fair  spread 
Veiled  mourners,  black-stoled,  meet  mine  eyes 
And  conduct  me  within  to  my  desolate  bed.] 

The  Chorus  make  another  inefficient  response,  and  then  Admetus 

sums  up  his  loss  and  gain,  and  delivers  deliberate  judgment  against 

his  own  choice.     For  now  has  come  the  time,  in  the  words  of  the 

commentator — 

"  When,  the  last  of  bubbles  broke, 
The  latest  oirdet  widened  all  away 
And  left  a  placid  level,  that  upswam 
To  the  surface  the  drowned  truth  in  dreadful  change.** 

Now  he  declares  in  the  speech  which  in  the  version  before  us  com- 
mences^ 

^  Friends,  I  account  the  f ostune  of  my  wife 

Happier  than  mine,  though  it  seem  otherwise  : 

For  her  indeed  no  grief  will  ever  touch. 

And  she  from  many  a  labour  pauses*  now, 

Benowned  one,'* — 

that  he  has  nothing  to  expect  henceforth  but  miseiy  at  home  and 
disgrace  abroad ;  when  his  enemies  shall  point  at  him  as  a  coward, 
and  say  of  him, 


" '  He  hates  his  parents  for  declining  death. 
Just  as  if  he  himself  would  gladly  die  1 ' 


» 


The  lowest  depth  of  despondency  is  now  reached.     Admetus,  though, 

*  Another  instance  of  sound  preferred  to  sense.  To  pause  in  English  is  to  cease 
for  a  while,  and  then  recommenoe.  In  Greek  it  is  to  leave  off  altogether ;  which 
should  have  been  expressed  here  by  a  different  word. 
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pace  Browning,  still  selfish  in  his  sorrow,  has  learned  that  even  in  a 
selfish  point  of  yiew  a  man  may  do  worse  for  himself  than  consent  to 
die.  The  Chorus  stand  at  last  hopeless  of  giving  comfort,  paralysed 
by  a  sense  of  the  irresistible  might  of  Fate ;  and  their  song  (a  lyric 
version  of  which  we  subjoin)  plants,  as  it  were,  the  tombstone  firmly 
on  the  grave  of  the  lost  Alcestis,  bearing  her  fair  efiigy,  with  an 
inscription  in  her  praise^  that  the  spectator,  partaking  for  a  while  in 
their  acquiescence  in  an  evil  now  past  remedy,  may  see  the  unex- 
pected joy  of  the  final  scene  in  stronger  relief  from  the  dark  back- 
ground on  which  it  rises. 

[Chobus. 
\st  StropJic, 

I  have  sought  truth  in  Bong, 

Soaied  upward,  searohed  out  lore 

Of  many  a  sage  ;  but  found 

Ho  force  ao  strong 

That  dread  Necessity  must  bend  before. 

Nor  grows  there  herb  on  ground. 

In  Orphic  strain  renowned, 
Or  FhoBbus'  gift  to  Asclepiad  (healing  sore 
Pains  of  man*8  state)  that  can  give  aid  one  whit  the  more. 

1^^  AntUtrophe. 

She  only  hath  no  shrine. 

Her  statue  none  draws  near  ; 

No  sacrifice  she  heeds. 

Lady  divine. 

Lay  not  upon  me  load  more  hard  to  bear 

Than  I  have  borne  !    Zeus  needs 

Thee  when  to  act  proceeds 
His  wilL    Like  reeds  thou  bendest  sword  or  spear  ; 
Thy  hanh  resolve  stands  firm,  it  knows  nor  shame  nor  fear. 

2nd  Strophe. 

Thee  too  hatii  bound  with  hands  that  none  can  flee,  O  King ! 
The  goddess.    Bear  thy  woe ;  J;hon  canst  not  bring 

The  dead  by  tears  to  earth  again. 

Children  of  gods  lie  withering 

And  wasting  in  death's  chain. 

Dear  was  she  while  with  us  in  life, 

Bear  yet  among  the  dead ; 

For,  of  all  noble  women,  thou  didst  wed 

The  noblest  for  thy  wife. 

2ni  AiUiatropJu:. 

Nor  xeckon  thou  thy  lost  wife's  heaped  mound  for  a  tomb. 
Nay,  but  a  shrine,  like  gods'  who  save  from  doom  ; 

Turning  to  which  the  travellers  pray. 

Such  up  the  winding  path  shall  come, 

And,  coming,  this  shall  say  : 

**  She  for  her  husband  bravely  died. 

Now  among  gods  is  blest ; 
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Hail,  ladj  1  send  to  us  from  out  thy  rest 
Help,  and  good  fortune's  tide."] 

The  last  line  has  hardly  died  away  when  Hercules  appears,  leading  a 
yelled  woman,  whom  he  announces  as  the  prize  newly  won  by  him  in 
a  wrestling  match,  and  bids  Admetus  keep  safe  for  him  until  he 
returns  firom  Thrace.  The  king  starts  back  with  horror,  and  implores 
his  friend  to  seek  an  asylum  for  the  stranger  elsewhere:  then,  a 
resemblance  startling  him,  he  says — 

'*  But  thou, — O  woman,  whosoe'er  thou  art, — 
Know,  thou  hast  all  the  form,  art  like  as  like 
Aloestis,  in  the  bodily  shape  !    Ah  me  1 
Take — ^by  the  gods — ^this  woman  from  my  sight. 
Lest  thou  undo  me,  the  undone  before ! 
Since  I  seem— seeing  her— as  if  I  saw 
My  own  wife  I     And  confusions  doud  my  heart, 
And  from  my  eyes  the  springs  break  fortii  I    Ah,  me 
Unhappy — ^how  I  taste  for  the  first  time 
My  misery  in  all  its  bitterness  I " 

Hercules  insists :  this  sorrow  will  pass  away,  a  new  wife  will  some 
day  dispel  it.  Then  Alcestis  trembles  with  joy  beneath  her  veil,  as 
she  hears  her  husband  say — 

"  When  I  betray  her,  though  she  is  no  more — 
May  I  die  I " 

Her  friendly  champion  wrings  a  reluctant  consent  from  Admetus, 
makes  him  take  the  hand  from  which  he  shrinks  as  frx>m  a  treason, 
and  then  at  last  reveals  to  him  the  face  of  Alcestis.  Mr.  Leighton 
ought  to  complete  his  work  by  painting  for  us  that  recognition  of  the 
dead,  once  more  alive,  by  the  husband  for  whom  she  died.  We 
know  how  it  must  have  haunted  the  bereaved  Milton's  slumbers, 
since  he  woke  fix)m  them  to  write — 

«  MeQiought  I  saw  my  late  espousM  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Algpstis  from  the  grave, 
Whom  Joye's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 
Bescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint." 

Euripides  leaves  it  to  the  spectator's  imagination.  Admetus  is 
commonplace  in  his  joy  as  before  in  his  sorrow,  in  his  gratitude  to 
Hercules  as  before  in  his  selfishness ;  and  Alcestis  stands  mute  before 
him.  No  tender,  grave  accents,  like  those  of  the  restored  Hermione 
in  the  last  scene  of  the  Winter's  Tale,  tremble  on  her  lips.  Some  true 
instinct  taught  her  poet  (heathen  though  he  was)  the  same  reserve  which 
forbade  the  inspired  penman  to  report  to  us  the  words  of  the  risen 
Lazarus ;  and  Admetus  is  significantly  bidden  to  await  the  vanishing 
of  her  consecration  to  the  lower  gods,  and  to  expect  to  hear  her 
voice  on  the  thu-d  day.  Browning's  description  (all  but  one  need- 
lessly grotesque  word)  comes  gracefully  to  aid  the  dialogue : 
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^  There  is  no  telling  how  the  hero  tvritched 
The  reQ  off  .*  and  there  stood,  with  suoh  fixed  eyes 
And  suoh  slow  smile,  Alcestis'  silent  self  I 
It  was  the  crowning  grace  of  that  great  heart 
To  keep  back  joy ;  procrastinate  the  truth 
Until  the  wife,  who  had  made  proof  and  found 
The  husband  wanting,  might  essay  once  more, 
Hear,  see,  and  feel  him  renovated  now — 
Able  to  do,  now,  all  herself  had  done. 
Risen  to  the  height  of  her  :  so,  hand  in  hand. 
The  two  might  go  together,  live  and  die." 

We  confess  that  these  three  last  lines  seem  to  us  a  most  bold  flight 
of  the  imagination ;  and  we  appeal  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Alcestis, 
whether  in  the  Greek  or  in  the  able  version  before  us,  to  say  whether 
they  can  be  justified  from  the  dialogue.  We  wish,  we  greatly  wish, 
that  we  could  believe  in  this  sudden  ascent  of  King  Admetus  in  the 
moral  scale.  But,  considering  that  verbal  protestations  of  love  for 
his  wife  were  things  in  which  he  was  never  wanting  in  his  worst 
moments,  we  know  not  how  the  most  vehement  declarations  against 
a  second  marriage  (uttered,  too,  on  the  very  day  of  her  funeral)  can 
be  evidence  of  a  decisive  change  of  character,  remaining,  as  they 
perforce  must,  untested.  We  should  have  thought  that,  with 
Hercules,  deeds  would  always  have  found  more  favour  than  words ; 
and  if  he,  as  Browning  tells  us,  on  hearing  Admetus  promise  to  die 
rather  than  betray  his  dead  wife, 

''  ICnew  his  friend, 
Planted  firm  foot,  now,  on  the  loathly  thing 
That  was  Admetus  late  I  would  die,  he  knew 
Ere  let  the  reptile  raise  its  crest  again," 

we  can  only  say  that  he  must  have  known  it  by  intuition,  having  but 
slender  evidence  to  produce  for  the  fact. 

But  in  truth,  alike  in  the  modem  reader^s  contempt  for  the  cha- 
racter of  Admetus,  and  in  Browning's  efforts  to  restore  him  to  our 
esteem,  we  see  the  efibcts  of  judging  the  productions  of  one  age  by 
the  moral  standard  of  another.  We  despise  the  man  for  the  tenacity 
of  grasp  with  which  he  clung  to  life ;  because  we  are  familiar  with 
the  conc^tion  of  this  present  life  as  the  short  preface  to  a  book  of 
whose  pages  there  shall  be  no  end.  Euripides  considered  it  as  the 
whole  of  man's  existence  in  any  desirable  state.  To  his  mind,  there- 
fore, his  hero  was,  if  in  some  degree  blameworthy,  yet  very  excus- 
able :  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  secure  of  the  pity  of  his  audience  for 
the  man  who  to  preserve  to  his  children  their  father,  to  his  subjects 
their  monarch,  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  a  life  inferior  in  value  to  his 
own  to  the  world  in  general,  though  to  his  own  soul  inestimably 
precious. 

In  the  epilogue  to  Balatution  we  are  offered  a  more  heroic,  but 
less  life-like,  Admetus.  The  Rhodian  girl  is  there  made  to  shadow 
forth  a  new  drama  on  the  same  story,  in  which  the  Thessalian  king 
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has  learned  firom  Apollo  to  try  to  revive  the  golden  age  by  a  reign  of 
strict  justice  and  pure  benevolence.  The  warning  that  he  shall  die 
and  not  live  grieves  him  most  for  the  sake  of  others  ;  but  also  it 
seems  to  him,  as  to  Arnold's  Mycerinus,  hard  to  die  just  when  he  is 
a  blessing  to  all  around  him,  while  harsh  and  unjust  rulers  live  on. 
Then  Alcestis,  the  partner  of  all  his  designs,  insists  on  dying  in  his 
stead,  in  order  that  he  may  have  time  to  execute  them.  Apollo 
indeed  knows  (being  wiser  than  morttils)  that  her  sacrifice  is  not 
really  needed,  since  ^'Np  fruit  man's  life  can  bear  will  fade" 
without  leaving  a  seed  whence  shall  spring  yet  better  fruit  in  time 
to  come ;  but  still  he  permits  it.  Admetus  at  first  rejects  his 
wife's  offer : 

"  Let  purpoees  of  Zens  fulfil  themselves. 
If  not  through  me,  then  through  some  other  man ! 
Still,  in  myself  he  had  a  purpose  too, 
Inalienably  mine,  to  end  with  me  : 
This  purpose — that  throughout  my  earthly  life, 
Mine  should  be  mingled  and  made  up  witii  thine, — 
And  we  two  prove  one  foroe,  and  play  one  part, 
And  do  one  thing.    Since  death  dirides  the  pair, 
Tis  well  that  I  depart  and  thou  remain 
Who  wast  to  me  as  spirit  is  to  flesh  : 
Let  the  flesh  perish,  be  perceived  no  more, 
So  thou,  the  spirit  l^at  informed  the  flesh. 
Bend  yet  awhile,  a  very  flame  above 
The  rift  I  drop  into  the  darkness  by, — 
And  bid  remember,  flesh  and  spirit  onoe 
Worked  in  the  world,  one  body,  for  man's  sake. 
Never  be  that  abominable  show 
Of  passive  death  without  a  quickening  life — 
Admetus  only,  no  Aloestds  now." 

But  Alcestis  bids  him  remember  that  as  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
die  himself  in  order  to  achieve  his  great  designs,  so  he  should  beware 
of  choosing  less  nobly  for  his  wife,  "  letting  die  "  "  all  true  life  that 
lived  in  both  of  us." 

« < Look  at  me  onoe  eze  thou  decree  the'lot ! ' 
Therewith  her  whole  soul  entered  into  his  ; 
He  looked  the  look  back,  and  Aloestis^died. 
And  even  while  it  lay,  i'  the  look  of  him. 
Bead,  the  dimmed  body,  bright  Alcestis'  soul 
Had  penetrated  through  the  populace 
Of  ghosts,  was  got  to  Kor^,— throned  and  crowned 
The  pensive  queen  o*  the  twilight,  where  she  dwells 
For  ever  in  a  muse,  but  half  away 
From  flowery  earth  she  lost  and  hankers  for,— 
And  there  demanded  to  beoome  a  ghost 
Before  the  time. 

Whereat  the  softened  eyes 
Of  the  lost  maidenhood  that  lingers  still 
Straying  among  the  flowers  in  Sicily, 
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Searolied  at  a  glanoe  Alcestis  to  the  soul, 
And  said  *         .  •  .  . 

'  Henoe,  tUoa  deoeiver  I    Thia  is  not  to  die. 
If,  by  the  very  death  which  mocks  me  now. 
The  life,  that* a  left  behind  and  past  mj  power, 
Is  foxmidably  doubled.' " 

Then  follows  one  of  Browning's  ingenious  comparisons  between  two 
half-armed  athletes,  one  of  whom  should  quit  the  combat,  without 
leave,  to  complete  his  friend's  equipment,  and  Admetus,  as  he  is  now, 
and  as  he  would  be  when  reinforced  by  his  wife's  spirit ;  a  comparison 
worked  out  too  wordijy  for  the  "  pensive  queen  of  twilight,"  the 
Proserpine  (recalled  by  Browning's  descriptions,  but  effaced  by  the 
speech  he  invents  for  her)  of  whom  Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton 
haye  eacK  sung  in  such  enrapturing  strains;  but  leading  to  this 
conclusion, — 

**  'Two  souls  in  one  were  formidable  odds  : 

Admetus  must  not  be  himself  and  thou  ; ' 

And  so,  before  the  embrace  relaxed  a  whit. 

The  lost  eyes  opened,  still  beneath  the  look ; 

And  lo  Alcestis  was  alive  again." 

A  noble  version  of  the  story,  but  undramatic.  Its  personages  are 
too  wise  to  interest  very  deeply.  Not  in  strength  immixed  with 
weakness,  in  goodness  without  a  taint  of  evil,  in  wisdom  undashed 
wiih  folly,  does  the  drama  find  its  materials.  Our  pity  cannot  be 
excited,  our  fears  awakened,  by  the  impersonations  of  abstract 
qualities.  For,  if  grand,  they  are  not  human ;  and  to  touch  man's 
heart  he  needs  to  have  exhibited  before  him  like  passions  with  his 
own — ^the  temptations,  struggles,  sins,  and  griefs  of  man,  not  the 
passionless  elevation  of  some  superior  being. 

Still,  if  to  Browning,  as  to  most  others,  it  is  easier  to  point  out, 
than  to  correct,  what  is  amiss,  we  must  nevertheless  acknowledge 
him  as  the  pleasantest  guide  who  ever  accompanied  us  through  a 
Greek  play.  His  remarks,  always  acute  and  interesting,  are  well 
worthy  of  consideration  even  when  they  do  not  win  (which  yet  they 
oftenest  gain)  the  full  assent  of  our  judgment  Where  he  falls  most 
palpably  short,  the  defect  arises  from  that  strong  preference  of  truth 
to  beauty,  which  reveals  itself  in  the  book  before  us  (less  often  than 
in  his  previous  works,  however)  by  uncalled-for  intrusions  of  the 
grotesque ;  and  (to  mention  a  small  though  irritating  instance)  by 
deformities  like  "  OZwrnpian,"  "  Liihvan**  and  the  rest  of  the  restora- 
tions of  Greek  spelling  in  proper  names,  which  we  have  carefully 
aToided  copying  in  our  citations.  We  are  disposed  to  rate  the  author 
of  BalavLKtion  higher  as  an  interpreter  than  as  a  translator ;  and  to 
prefer  its  original  portions  to  the  version  of  Euripides  which  it  con- 

*  How  the  eyu  could  »ay  the  many  words,  of  which  we  only  extract  a  few,  Mr. 
Browning  may  be  better  able  tban  we  to  explain. 
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tains.  For  Browning's  verse,  at  all  times  more  remarkable  for  yigour 
than  for  harmony,  refuses  to  echo  the  complex  musical  effects  on 
which  so  much  depends  in  the  Greek  drama';  his  sympathy  with 
his  author  is,  of  necessity,  an  imperfect  one ;  and  his  mind  lacks 
repose,  and  is  altogether  of  a  too  un-Hellenic  cast  to  transmit  to  us 
the  white  light  of  ancient  tragedy  through  an  imcoloured  medium. 

Now  exactly  where  Browning  is  defective,  the  author  of  the 
''Atalanta  in  Calydon"  brings  us  a  supply  in  over  measure.  He 
enters  to  a  blameable  excess  into  that  antique  shrinking  from  death, 
which  is  too  little  understood  in  JBalaustion ;  so  far  from  judging 
his  personages  by  the  standard  of  an  advanced  age,  he  does  not  view 
them  at  all  as  moral  agents,  but  merely  as  the  '*  fools  of  fate ; "  and, 
whatever  else  his  choric  strains  may  lack,  they  are  never  deficient  in 
melodious  sweetness.  Thus  the  English  reader  who  should  fuse  in 
his  mind  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  two  books  which  we 
have  been  considering  (correcting  minor  points,  such  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  rhyme,  by  the  recollection  of  Arnold's  Merope),  would  gain 
some  approximate  notion  of  the  tragedy  of  Euripides.  If  he  is  still 
unsatisfied,  he  must  learn  Greek  and  read  the  originals  for  himself : 
on  every  account,  where  practicable,  by  far  the  wisest  course.  For, 
as  we  have  tried  here  and  there  to  show,  the  most  essential  beauties 
here,  even  more  than  in  other  poets,  are  in  the  strictest  sense  inca- 
pable of  being  translated.  The  writer  in  another  language  can  only 
indicate  them  to  the  discerning. 

And  certainly,  as  we  have  said  already,  it  is  to  those  who  know  the 
ancient  classics  best  that  restorations  and  translations  of  the  antique, 
like  those  which  we  have  been  considering,  give  the  most  pleasure. 
For  they  sharpen  their  perception  of  the  beauty,  which  it  proves  so 
difficult  to  reproduce  ;  while,  by  keeping  the  eye  long  fixed  upon  it, 
they  enable  it  to  unfold  itself  to  its  gaze.  They  call  them  to  tmlock 
once  more  that  long  and  noble  gallery,  the  key  to  which  they  won 
years  ago,  but  which  want  of  leisure  forbids  some  men  to  re-enter 
often  without  a  special  summons ;  and  they  supply  a  reason  for 
indulging  in  the  delightful  employment  of  walking  slowly  from  group 
to  group,  and  from  statue  to  statue,  of  its  glorious  sculptures.  Who 
can  wonder  if,  when  the  time  for  departure  comes,  the  eye  rests 
rather  severely  at  first  on  the  modem  antiques  in  the  antechamber  1 
And  yet  (so  varied  are  the  movements  of  the  human  mind)  we  learn 
to  love  them  too,  alike  for  what  they  are  in  themselves,  and  for  the 
vision  of  beauty  which  they  recall  to  us  ;  they  begin  to  shine  in  our 
eyes  with  a  double  light — their  own  lustre  and  a  borrowed  and 
greater  splendour, — the  bas-relief  wrought  with  care  and  skill 
beneath  a  cold  northern  sky,  becoming  suffused  with  the  roseate 
glow  of  that  dawn  which  flushes  the  white  marbles  of  Pentelicus  and 
the  waters  of  Ilissus. 

E.  J.  Hasell. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  CYNIC. 
By  the  Author  op  "Contrasts." 


I. 
On  the  evening  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  my  birthday,  the  labours 
of  the  day  being  over,  accordmgto  custom  I  took  up  a  book  to  amuse 
myself  with  a  couple  of  hours'  readmg  before  retiring  to  bed.  The  work 
I  had  taken  up  was  the  autobiography  of  Sir  Thomas  Bramston,  K.B., 
a  book  attractive  enough  in  itself,  but  which,  on  this  occasion,  did 
not  claim  my  attention  for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  Indeed,  I 
had  hardly  finished  the  first  paragraph  before  I  closed  the  book  to 
ruminate  at  my  leisure  over  the  train  of  thoughts  it  had  conjured  up. 
"  Among  the  manie  reason  that  historians  give  for  the  resignation  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,"  the  paragraph  said,  "  the  words  of 
an  old  and  good  officer  under  him  are  not  of  the  lightest  moment,  whoe, 
desiring  leave  of  the  Emperor  to  depart  and  be  dismist  from  his  em- 
ployment, the  Emperor  would  needes  know  the  reason  moveinge  him 
thereto,  whoe  replied.  Inter  negotia  vitce  et  horam  mortis  debit  esse 
spaHutti, 

This  sentence  impressed  me  all  the  more,  that  I  had  been  for  some 
time  reflecting  whether  I  had  not  arrived  at  that  age  when  a  man, 
without  incurring  the  ^igma  of  idleness,  may  legitimately  retire 
from  active  employment,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace  and  quietude.  The  reply  of  the  old  officer  seemed  to  confirm 
me  in  the  conclusion  I  had  already  partly  arrived  at,  that  I  might 
reasonably  do  so;  and  before  seeking  my  bed  that  evening  I 
determined  to  act  upon  it. 

Should  the  reader  consider  that  with  a  sound  mind  and  good  con- 
stitution I  was  not  justified  in  devoting  the  remainder  of  my  days  to 
unprofitable  ease,  I  beg  in  reply  to  submit  that  there  were  several 
extenuating  circumstances  in  my  case.  In  the  first  place  I  am  im- 
fortunately  an  old  bachelor.  I  advisedly  make  use  of  the  word 
"  unfortunately,"  for  Heaven  knows  I  would  willingly  have  married. 
The  cause  of  my  disappointment  and  my  continued  celibacy  I  will 
relate  hereafter.  Moreover,  I  have  no  relatives,  and  but  few  friends. 
Without  being  rich,  I  have  economised  sufficient  to  live  during  the 
rest  of  my  life,  if  not  in  splendour,  at  least  in  ease,  and  at  my  death 
shall  be  able  to  leave  something  behind  me,  if  not  for  the  good  of  my 
own  soul,  at  least  for  the  worldly  comfort  and  consolation  of  the  sick 
and  afflicted.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  leave,  too,  some  solid  memorials 
of  my  gratitude  for  those  to  whom  I  am  under  obligation,  although, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  these  last  there  are  but  few  now  living. 

Unfortunately  my  retirement  from  the  active  duties  of  life  was  not 
altogether  attended  with  the  results  I  had  anticipated.  Instead  of  enjoy- 
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ingmy  otium  cum  dignitaie  I  experienced  a  for  less  classical  result,  and 
found  myself  mortally  ennuied.  This  filing  gradually  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that,  at  last,  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  seek  some 
rational  occupation  for  my  mind,  for  utter  inactivity  began  to  have  a 
most  prejudicial  effect  on  my  nervous  system.  Nor,  considering  the 
active  life  I  had  previously  led,  was  this  much  to  be  wondered  at. 

Possibly  I  cannot  better  commence  my  narrative  than  by  giving 
the  reader  a  very  short  sketch  of  my  life,  which  also,  to  a  certain 
degree,  will  lead  to  a  better  comprehension  of  my  purpose  in  under- 
taking my  present  task. 

During  the  sixty  years  of  my  life  I  have  played  many  more  parts 
than  those  mentioned  by  Shakespeare.  I  was  left  an  orphan  before  I 
was  eight  years  of  age,  and  was  placed  under  the  (nominal)  guardian- 
ship of  my  paternal  uncle.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  was  entered  as 
midshipman  in  the  old  East  India  Company's  service,  but  two  years 
afterwards  I  was  obliged  to  leave  from  ill-health.  My  guardian  then 
suggested  I  should  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  thinking 
my  education  for  either  Law,  Physic,  or  Divinity  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently matured,  he  placed  me  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  a 
man  of  very  brilliant  reputation,  for  the  three  years  before  I  came 
of  age.  Without  self-flattery  I  may  conscientiously  state  that  I  did 
no  discredit  to  my  tutor.  I  acquired  a  really  good  classical  educa- 
tion, based  on  what  I  had  already  learned  at  school,  and  also  became  a 
very  fair  mathematician.  One  year  of  the  three  I  resided  in  Paris 
with  my  tutor,  who,  being  himself  an  excellent  French  scholar  (an 
accomplishment  among  private  tutors  even  more  rare  then  than  in 
the  present  day),  took  great  care  to  perfect  me  in  the  language,  till  at 
last  I  could  both  speak  and  write  it  correctly. 

On  coming  of  age  I  found  I  was  cursed  with  an  independence  of 
four  hundred  a  year,  though  possibly  the  reader  may  imagine  that  an 
inheritance  of  the  kind  should  be  spoken  of  in  a  more  respectful 
manner.  I  regret  the  diversity  of  opinion  between  us,  but  still  hold 
to  my  own.  Four  hundred  a  year,  instead  of  stimulating  a  young 
man  of  education  to  exertion,  as  in  my  own  case,  is  too  frequently  an 
inducement  to  idleness,  while  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  insufficient  to 
maintain  him  and  a  family  in  the  luxury  in  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  live.  If  he  marries  and  is  good  for  anything,  he  then 
for  the  first  tiihe  attempts  energetically  to  exert  himself,  and  gene- 
rally fails.  I  often  think  over  the  number  of  young  men  I  have 
met  with  in  my  life,  who,  inheriting  four  or  five  hundred  a  year,  have 
fallen  into  poverty  before  their,  generally,  early  deaths. 

To  return  to  my  own  narrative.  No  sooner  did  I  find  myself  in  posses- 
sion of  my  four  hundred  a  year,  than  I  threw  over  for  the  moment 
(as  I  endeavoured  to  convince  myself)  the  idea  of  at  once  entering 
either  of  the  learned  professions.  I  determined  that  I  would  first  see 
the  world  for  a  year,  and  then  settle  down  steadily  to  work.  The 
portion  of  the  world  I  saw  during  that  year  was  comprised  in  the  city 
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of  Milan,  a  few  of  the  snrrouiidmg  towns,  and  Lake  Como.  Finding 
at  the  end  of  the  year  that  my  cosmopolitan  experience  was  hardly 
sufficiently  extensive,  I  dedicated  another  year  to  Venice  and  Florence. 
The  third  and  fonrth  I  passed  in  Rome  and  Naples ;  then  I  returned 
northwards,  and  remained  another  year  in  Milan.  In  this  manner  I 
remained  till  nine  years  had  passed  over  my  head,  never  leaving  Italy 
the  whole  of  the  time.  I  lived  in  a  sort  of  luxurious  idleness,  study- 
ing a  variety  of  subjects,  but  arrived  at  proficiency  in  none.  I  made 
no  enemies,  and  but  few  Mends,  and  my  life  passed  away  as  happily, 
or  at  least  as  free  from  pain  or  care,  as  is  possible  in  this  world. 

And  then  came  two  terrible  incidents  which  changed  the  whole 
current  of  my  life.  In  one,  death  took  from  me  the  only  girl  I  had 
ever  really  loved,  for  although  I  had  often  and  often  imagined  myself 
in  love,  the  attachment  I. had  formed  for  that  dear  one,  proved  that 
all  the  others,  by  comparison,  had  been  little  better  than  the  idle 
freaks  of  a  passing  hour.  The  other  event  was  the  news  of  the  death 
of  my  guardian,  accompanied  by  the  intelligence  that  he  had  not  only 
died  penniless,  but  that  twelve  years  before,  to  recoup  himself  for 
a  bad  speculation,  he  had  most  dishonestly  possessed  himself  of  the 
whole  of  my  property,  selling  it,  and  investing  the  proceeds  in  a 
government  annuity  of  £600  a  year  on  his  own  life,  out  of  which  he 
regularly  transmitted  to  me  every  quarter-day  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  terrible  blow  I  had  received  before  this  intelligence  reached 
me  considerably  diminished  the  shock  I  should  otherwise  have  felt  in 
thus  suddenly  discovering  I  was  penniless.  From  considering  myself 
a  man  of  property  I  now  foxmd  I  was  left  with  hardly  sufficient 
money  to  pay  my  travelling  expenses  to  England.  On  my  arrival  I 
found  that  the  information  I  had  received  respecting  my  uncle's 
afiairs  was  perfectly  true,  and  I  had  now  only  my  own  exertions  to 
rely  on  for  support.  What  steps  could  I  take  1  I  could  not  dig,  to 
beg  I  was  ashamed.  I  had  never  yet  earned  a  shilling,  nor  had  I  any 
idea  even  how  to  begin.  Without  help  I  could  do  nothing,  so  I 
looked  about  for  it.  I  had  only  two  relatives  in  England,  and  their 
relationship  was  too  distant  (they  were  half-brothers  of  my  poor 
mother)  to  hold  out  much  hope  in  applying  to  them.  I  had  not 
heard  from  them  for  many  years,  and  was  only  assured  of  their  exist- 
ence on  referring  to  the  "  Post  Office  Directory."  One,  who  had  been 
educated  as  a  barrister,  I  found  had  been  for  some  years  past 
employed  on  the  public  press.  The  other  was  a  physician  in  mode- 
rate practice,  and  both  were  confirmed  bachelors.  Contrary  to  my 
expectation,  these  relatives  received  me  with  great  kindness — the  one 
connected  with  the  press  obtaining  for  me  employment  on  his  own 
newspaper. 

K  the  first  thirty  years  of  my  life  were  passed  in  comparative  idle- 
ness, or  at  least  unremunerative  employment,  not  so  the  latter  half. 
Daring  the  whole  time  I  continued  on  the  public  press  (and  few 
men  in  that  occupation  had  been  more  industrious),  I  passed  through 
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almost  every  phase  of  the  profession.  I  commenced  as  a  reporter  at 
the  police  courts ;  then  wrote  theatrical  reports  (always  a  favourite 
occupation  of  mine)  for  a  Sunday  paper.  My  knowledge  of  Italian 
and  music  afterwards  obtained  for  me  the  appointment  of  musical 
and  operatic  critic  for  a  fashionable  morning  paper ;  and  then  I  was 
admitted  as  reporter  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
have  also  on  two  occasions  been  a  special  war  correspondent.  Getting 
older,  I  turned  my  mind  to  writing  leading  articles,  occasionally  using 
my  pen  in  other  branches  of  literature.  According  to  time-hallowed 
custom  I  ought  perhaps  here  to  state  that  my  services  had  been  under- 
paid ;  but  conscientiously  speaking  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  always  been  fjEurly  remunerated ;  and  if  I  have  not  con- 
trived to  amass  a  fortune,  at  least  I  have  been  able  to  live  in  comfort. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  press-writing  was  a  very  different  affair 
from  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Gross  personality  then  passed  for 
wit,  and  vulgar  abuse  for  sarcasm*  At  the  same  time  this  state  of 
things  was  not  without  excuse.  The  touch  of  the  gentler  good* 
humoured  sarcasm  of  the  present  day  would  not  have  been  felt  by 
the  thick-skinned  gentry,  for  whose  reformation  it  was  specially 
intended.  Among  all  classes  it  was  the  same.  The  last  of  the 
Georges  was  then  on  the  throne,  and  the  abuses  in  every  grade  of 
society  or  public  department,  whether  army,  navy,  pulpit^  bar,  or 
stage,  were,  according  to  our  present  views  of  right  and  wrong, 
perfectly  astounding.  Notwithstanding  all  the  stereotyped  cant 
about  the  high  independent  feeling  of  the  British  nation,  I  believe 
things  would  be  in  as  bad  a  state  to-day,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inces- 
sant Herculean  labours  oif  the  public  press.  Do  not  imagine,  however, 
that  the  journalists'  task  was  simply  to  point  out  an  abuse,  and  that 
the  nation  immediately  eradicated  it,  for  that  was  far  from  being  the 
case.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year  after  year,  did  the  press 
point  out  to  the  nation  the  horrible  despotism  they  were  subjected  to 
before  the  public  would  stir  in  the  matter. 

The  enormous  injustice  and  abuse  which  were  then  common  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  seem  now  almost  incredible.  With  one  excep- 
tion, the  whole  bench  of  bishops  were  advocates  for  negro  slavery, 
and  defended  that  '^  peculiar  institution  "  so  warmly,  that  Lord  Eldon 
argued  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  or  the  reverend  lords  would  not  have  supported  it  in  the 
consistent  manner  they  did.  I  remember  two  bishops  being  pointed 
out  to  me  who  had  received  their  mitres  from  our  English  Pope, 
George  the  Fourth,  while  Regent,  through  the  direct  patronage  of 
Court  ladies  of  very  indifferent  reputation.  One  archbishop  had 
accumulated  so  great  a  fortune  frx>m  his  See,  that  he  was  enabled  on 
one  new  year's  day  to  present  each  of  his  grandchildren,  fifty-two  in 
number^  with  one  thousand  pounds ;  and  that  with  little  perceptible 
diminution  of  his  fortune.  Another  bishop  had  given  to  different 
members  of  his  family  church  livings  to  the  amount  of  thirty-two 
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thousand  a  year,  Tritboiit  exciting  the  slightest  scandal  or  disapproba- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  pure  head  of  the  only  true  church,  by  Act  of 
Parliament  established,  that  most  religious  and  gracious  King,  George 
the  Fourth.  Another  bishop  lived  for  many  years  abroad  in  the 
house  of  a  woman  of  disgraceful  reputation.  All  his  revenues,  which 
were  immense,  he  spent  away  from  England,  neglecting,  with  perfect 
impunity,  the  whole  care  of  his  diocese. 

It  required  no  little  courage,  I  can  assure  you,  on  the  part  of  the 
press  to  attack  the  abuses  of  the  Church  alone.  A  tacit  understand- 
ing seemed  to  exist  between  it  and  the  law  to  allow  these  infamies 
to  be  carried  on  unchallenged.  The  law  legalised  every  injustice 
committed  by  the  Church  on  condition  that  it  had  its  share  in  the 
patronage;  and  the  Church  sanctified  and  absolved  every  legal 
in&my,  provided  it  had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  temporalities;  while  the  Crown  stepped  in  and  gave  its 
sanction  to  both,  thus  forming  a  trinity  of  scandal  which  could  not 
have  been  surpassed  for  bare-faced  injustice  and  wickedness  in  the 
worst  era  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  That  things  in  the  Church 
are  vastly  changed  for  the  better  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit; 
still,  even  in  late  years,  the  world  has  witnessed  acts  perpetrated 
with  impunity,  if  not  with  praise,  which  future  generations  may 
stigmatise  as  infamous.  For  the  welfare  of  the  rich  we  have  seen, 
in  this  capital  city  of  ours,  Christ's  legatees — ^the  poor — ^robbed  of 
their  inheritance,  and  the  vast  sums  left  for  their  education  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  perfectly  able  to  pay  for  the  ad- 
vantages they  receive.  And  all  this  is  not  only  legalised  by  the  law, 
but  not  imfrequently  the  very  acts  of  spoliation  themselves  are 
blessed  by  our  Church  dignitaries.* 

In  the  law,  army,  and  navy,  abuses  existed  scarcely  less  enormous 

*  A  vast  chiiDge  for  the  better  appears  certainly  to  be  looming  in  tbe  distance,  and 
the  metropolitan  public  seem  awakening  to  the  extraordinary  acts  of  injustice  which, 
for  the  last  thirty  yean,  have  been  perpetrated  without  molestation.  The  preas- 
writen  also  seem  buckling  on  their  armour  for  the  fight ;  and  when  once  they  take  a 
matter  seriously  in  hand  they  generally  succeed.  But  an  abuse  is  still  open  which 
necessitates  the  utmost  caution  and  supervision — the  delays  and  legal  expenses  in- 
curred in  getting  these  reformations  through  the  Court  of  Chancery.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  expense  attending  a  litigation  of  the  kind  in  that  Court,  may  be  quoted  the 
present  condition  of  the  new  scheme  concerning  the  "prison  charities."  It  having 
been  detennined  that  numerous  small  charities  existing  in  the  city  of  London  for  the 
benefit  of  prisonera  for  debt  should  be  consolidated,  and  the  gross  proceeds,  amounting 
to  the  yearly  sum  of  £2,700,  should  be  applied  to  some  charitable  use,  an  admirable 
scheme  was  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  by  the  present  Attomey-Greneral,  Sir  J.  Cole- 
ridge. The  Vice-chancellor,  to  whom  it  was  submitted,  did  not  however  approve  of 
it,  and  a  fresh  scheme  had  to  be  drawn  up.  At  the  present  moment  each  of  the 
different  parishes  and  acting  trustees  interested  in  the  matter  (some  of  them  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  five  pounds  a  year),  have  put  in  a  claim  of  their  own  for  the 
eonsideratton  of  the  Court.  What  prospect  there  may  be  of  a  speedy  and  economical 
termination  can  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  at  present  no  fewer  than 
thirfy-five  solicitors'  firms  engaged  in  superintending  the  interests  of  their  different 
clients. 
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than  those  in  the  Church.  Still,  the  press  went  on,  and,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  conquered,  in  spite  of  the  continued  threats,  on  the 
part  of  the  law  of  severe  punishment  in  this  world,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  of  eternal  perdition  in  the  next.  And  yet  all  the 
time  those  at  the  head  of  these  abuses  called  themselves  the  most 
virtuous  and  respectable  portion  of  the  nation;  and  thexest  believed 
them,  and  appeared  almost  to  idolize  them  for  the  very  impudence 
of  the  position  they  assumed. 

Brooding  over  these  dark  reminiscences  I  determined,  after 
my  retirement,  to  write  a  work,  and,  if  possible,  of  an  original 
character.  After  great  consideration  I  hit  upon  a  notion  which  I 
believed  would  be  perfectly  novel,  and  which  for  some  time  found 
great  &vour  in  my  eyes.  It  was  to  write  a  ^'  Predicted  History  of 
England,''  from  the  passing  of  the  Reform  and  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation bills  to  the  present  time.  I  had  called  to  mind  an  immense 
number  of  the  predictions  of  what  would  be  the  fate  of  England  did 
certain  measures  at  different  times  before  the  House  pass  into  law. 
After  all,  perhaps,  I  am  hardly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  originalitj  in 
the  idea,  for  I  may  have  taken  it  from  my  uncle  the  Editor,  who  had 
amused  himself  in  making  a  collection  of  predictions  uttered  by 
eminent  statesmen,  divines,  and  judges,  all  of  whom  were  imagined 
at  the  time  to  be  oracles  of  little  less  than  infallible  wisdom.*  I 
soon,  however,  gave  up  the  attempt.  The  work  was  amusing  enough 
at  the  beginning,  and  afforded  considerable  facilities  for  veiy  pointed 
satire ;  but  as  I  went  on  with  it  so  many  different  elements  of  diffi- 
culty presented  themselves,  and  these  of  so  contradictory  a  descrip- 
tion, that  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish  my  task  in  despair.  Every  new 
project  contained,  as  was  predicted  by  the  proposer,  the  elements  of 
infinite  good,  no  matter  whether  in  foreign  policy  or  home  legislation ; 
while  the  Opposition  discovered  in  it  the  most  destructive  and  pre- 
judicial effects  if  carried  into  execution.  Connected  with  the  two 
Acts  of  Parliament  I  have  named,  predictions  of  the  most  alarming 
description  were  showered  forth  by  the  Tories.  Before  the  end  of 
the  first  two  years  of  my  History  I  had  accimiulated  no  fewer  than 
seventy-nine  "  saps  in  the  very  foundation  of  the  British  constitution 
in  Church  and  State;"  and  all  these  pointed  out  by  legislators, 
noblemen,  and  other  authorities  of  the  most  profound  wisdom.  The 
evils  likely  to  fall  on  the  nation  went  on  accumulating  till  I  could 
plainly  perceive  that  before  the  end  of  ten  years  the  whole  country 
would  be  annihilated,  or  all  that  woidd  remain  of  it  would  be  the  city 
of  London  in  a  proper  state  of  dilapidation  for  the  reception  of  the  New 
Zealander  whose  advent  has  been  so  often  and  so  loudly  proclaimed. 

After  having  put  aside  my  '^  Predicted  History  of  England,"  the 

*  I  may  possibly  make  use  of  some  of  my  nncle's  collection  of  celebrated  predictions 
in  a  fatore  chapter.  They  ranged  from  the  passing  of  the  Bomilly  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  punishment  of  death  for  stealing  in  a  shop  to  the  amoxmt  of  fire  shillings,  to^ 
the  end  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century. 
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demon  of  enrmi  tyrannised  over  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  was 
obliged  to  seek  for  some  occupation.  At  last  I  decided  on  com- 
mencing my  autobiography.  I  determined,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, to  divide  it  into  two  parts — the  first  thirty  years  or  idle 
portion  of  my  life  forming  the  one ;  the  time  I  was  engaged  in  the 
public  press  the  other.  In  the  former  my  experiences  of  life  were  of 
the  gayer  description ;  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  the  more  serious,  though 
in  both  many  exceptions  occurred.  Frequently  pathetic  episodes 
would  mix  themselves  up  with  the  ridiculous  in  my  earlier  years ; 
and  in  my  later,  the  absurd  would  often  mingle  with  the  serious* 
Whether  I  shall  afterwards  submit  the  whole  to  publication  remains 
to  be  seen. 

II. 
Having  admitted  in  the  former  chapter  that  I  was  of  a  cynical  dis- 
position,  I  must  say  that  I  believe  it  to  have  been  more  the  effect  of 
education  than  a  natural  tendency.  I  might  almost  aver  that  there 
are  few  of  a  more  serious  temperament  than  I  am,  or  who  dwell 
with  greater  interest  on  the  pathetic.  From  my  earliest  childhood, 
however,  the  ridiculous  has  thrust  itself  into  every  action  of  my  life, 
and  that  in  direct  opposition  to  my  will.  I  have  been  haunted 
through  my  whole  existence  by  the  absurd,  and  that  without  the 
slightest  power  on  my  own  part  to  avoid  it.  Even  in  religious 
matters  I  can  detect  the  same  tendency.  I  have  ever  entertained 
the  greatest  respect  for  religion  and  its  ministers,  yet,  almost  with 
my  earliest  notions  of  a  Deity,  the  ridiculous  has  mixed  itself  up 
more  or  less.  It  may  appear  singular  to  the  reader  that  I  was 
possessed  of  any  religious  feeling,  and  I  should  even  have  doubted 
the  &ct  myself,  were  I  not  able  to  recall  my  very  first  conception  of 
the  Deity.  And  with  this  reminiscence  not  the  slightest  particle  of 
the  ridiculous  is  mixed.  Nay  more,  it  is  the  earliest  circumstance 
I  can  remember,  and  the  greater  portions  of  it  are  at  present  as 
vividly  painted  on  my  memory  as  at  the  time  they  occurred.  I  must 
then  have  been  about  six  years  of  age,  as  my  mother,  who  died  two 
years  before  my  father,  was  in  her  last  illness.  I  had  been  guilty  of 
some  infantile  peccadillo — ^possibly  appropriating  some  delicacy  to  my 
own  use,  to  which  I  was  not  entitled.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  certain, 
that  when  accused  of  my  crime  I  stoutly  and  imhesitatingly  denied 
it.  The  avidence  against  me,  however,  was  overwhelming,  and  I  was 
brought  up  before  my  poor  mother  for  judgment.  I  can  see  her  now 
before  me  as  she  sat  up  in  bed,  supported  by  pillows,  calmly  remon-. 
strating  with  me  on  the  wickedness  of  a  lie,  and  showing  me  God's 
anger  at  a  sin  of  the  kind.  As  I  remained  obstinate,  however,  under  her 
admonitions,  she  placed  me  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  as  a  punishment, 
where  I  was  to  remain  till  I  came  to  a  better  frame  of  mind.  In  a  few 
minutes  this  occurred :  I  burst  into  tears  and  ran  round  to  the  side  of 
the  bed,  begging  her  forgiveness.  She,  in  return,  clasped  me  in  her  arms 
and  kissed  me,  and  wept  scarcely  less  plentifully  than  I  did  myself. 
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This  was  the  last  reminiscence  I  had  of  my  mother,  for  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  her  again*  In  that  one  interview,  however,  I  had 
thoroughly  conceived  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  being  who 
could  love  fondly,  and  at  the  same  time  punish.  I  have  since,  in 
reflecting  on  this  power  of  a  mother  over  her  child,  and  in  watching 
its  effects  on  other  children,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  had 
I  received  fix>m  my  mother  a  knowledge  of  the  two  attributes  of  the 
Deity  already  mentioned,  but  that  I  had  also  received  &om  her  the 
idea  of  Omnipotence — ^a  power  that  could  protect  me  from  all  evil ; 
of  Onmiscience — ^for  I  believed  she  knew  all ;  and  faith — ^for  I  could 
not  have  doubted  a  word  she  told  me,  no  matter  how  abstruse  the 
theology  concealed  in  the  childish  question  I  might  put  to  her. 

After  the  death  of  my  mother,  I  and  my  brother,  two  years  my 
junior,  were  placed  under  the  care  of  my  paternal  grandmother. 
And  here,  imlike  the  pure  theology  I  had  obtained  from  my  mother, 
the  absurd  began  to  mix  itself  up  with  my  ideas,  not  at  the  time, 
certainly,  for  I  was  merely  puzzled  by  her  arguments,  but  as  I  grew 
older  and  was  better  able  to  analyse  them.  My  grandmother  was  an 
exceedingly  spiteful  old  woman,  and  yet  proud  of  her  piety.  I 
believe  if  I  had  placed  the  same  faith  in  her  as  I  had  done  in  my 
mother,  I  should  have  been  about  as  cruel  and  vindictive  a  character 
as  it  would  be  possible  to  imagine.  Her  ideas  of  resignation  were 
singular  in  the  extreme.  No  person  ever  offended  her  that  she 
did  not  use  every  means  in  her  power  to  seek  retaliation.  If  she 
were  unable  to  obtain  any,  she  had  one  ''  pious  "  remark  ready  for 
the  occasion — "  No  matter^  they  will  suffer  for  it  hereafter,  that's 
one  blessing."  She  was  particularly  fond  of  applying  Scripture  or 
theological  arguments,  even  to  the  commonest  events  of  life.  The 
Church  Catechism  of  course  was  instilled  into  us.  It  was,  in  her 
idea  more  essential  to  salvation  than  even  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
Oh  !  how  fearfully  were  my  brother  and  I  punished  if  we  had  not 
learnt  a  certain  portion  of  it  every  day.  Moreover,  she  had  an 
abominable  habit  of  examining  us  on  the  meaning  of  the  questions 
and  answers,  and  severe  indeed  were  the  punishments  we  received  if 
our  replies  were  not  satisfactory.  When  my  poor  brother  was 
between  five  and  six  years  of  age,  I  remember  his  being  called  up  for 
his  first  examination  on  the  Catechism.  After  replying  correctly 
enough  to  the  first  -question,  he  broke  down  at  the  second.  When 
asked,  "  Who  gave  you  that  name  1"  his  reply  was  "  My  Godfathers 
and  my  Godmothers  in  my  baptism,  wherein  I ^" 

''  Stop,"  said  my  grandmother ;  ''  do  you  know  what  is  meant  by 
your  baptism  %  " 

"  Yes,"  said  my  brother. 

"  Explain  it,"  said  the  old  lady. 

Laying  his  hand  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach  he  looked  in  her  face  and 
•said :  "  This  is  my  baptism." 

I  forget  what  pimishment  he  had  given  him,  but  if  it  was  not  a 
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seyerc  one  in  proportion  to  his  faulty  it  was  the  only  one  she  ever 
awarded  us  that  was  not. 

What  makes  the  old  lady's  behaYiour  appear  still  more  atrocious, 
was  the  way  in  which  she  used  to  escape  fix>m  difficult  theological 
questions  we  put  to  her.  And  here  I  may  state  that  children  occa- 
sionally do  put  theological  questions  that  would  puzzle  £Eir  greater 
authorities  than  my  old  grandmother  to  answer.  Her  usual  reply  to 
all  questions  she  found  difficult  was :  "  By  faith,  my  dear.''  Nor  was 
this  solely  confined  to  questions  or  discourses  on  theological  subjects. 
She  would  occasionally  bring  it  in  on  others  purely  mundane  when  she 
had  any  difficidty  in  replying,  for  she  insisted  on  the  ultramontane 
in&llibilily  of  her  own  wisdom.  I  remember  once,  when  nearly  eight 
years  of  age,  reading  to  her  in  Goldsmith's  ''  Roman  History,"  about 
one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Eome  who  had  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  an  augur.     To  a  statement  of  the  augur  the  king  replied — 

'^  Why,  you  might  as  weU  tell  me  that  I  could  cut  through  this 
whetstone  with  a  razor." 

^  Cut  boldly,"  replied  the  augur.  And  the  king  cut  it  through 
accordingly. 

'^  How  did  he  do  that,  grandmamma  V  I  asked. 

"  By  fieiith,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady. 

But  after  all,  even  in  the  present  day,  half  a  century  later,  with 
the  many  modifications  and  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  children,  occasionally  circumstances  crop 
np  which  prove  that  if  the  word  ''  faith  "  is  not  brought  forward  with 
the  same  frequency  as  it  was  by  my  grandmother,  other  words 
scarcely  less  inappropriate  are  iised.  Not  long  sincd,  shortly  after 
the  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  I  entered,  with  the  ladies  of  a 

£unily  I  was  visiting  in shire,  a  National  School,  in  which  my 

hostess  took  an  especial  pride,  and  of  which  she  was  one  of  the  best 
patronesses.  By  way  of  proving  the  excellency  of  the  instruction 
taught  in  it  she  requested  the  teacher  to  give  me  some  examples  of 
the  ability  of  the  children.  The  teacher,  nothing  loth,  ranged  them 
on  the  rising  forms  one  above  another  till  all  were  in  their  places. 
Some  of  the  usual  questions  were  then  put  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
children,  who  of  course  had  answered  them  fifty  times  before,  gave  their 
replies  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  My  hostess  was  then  asked 
if  she  would  like  to  put  some  questions  to  them.  This  she  readily 
did,  and  being  naturally  of  a  most  patriotic  temperament,  she  asked, — 

"  Why  should  we  love  the  Prince  of  Wales  1 " 

The  whole  of  the  children  for  some  moments  seemed  perfectly 
Incapable  of  replying.  The  teacher,  alarmed  for  the  credit  of  the 
school,  then  addressed  the  children  seriously,  telling  them  they  ought 
to  think  over  the  question,  and  that  those  who  considered  themselves 
capable  of  answering  were  to  hold  up  their  hands.  After  a  minute's 
silence  three  of  them  extended  their  arms  to  signify  that  they  were 
prepared  with  replies. 
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*' Tommy,"  she  said,  addressing  a  chubby-faced  little  boy;  "you 
answer  first,  '  Why  should  we  love  the  Prince  of  Wales  1 ' " 

<<  Because  he  was  good,  and  took  his  physic,  and  got  well,"  was  the 
reply,  with  a  tone  of  assurance  which  seemed  to  say,  ''  deny  that  if 
you  can." 

To  his  great  astonishment  however,  this  reply  did  not  satisfy  the 
teacher,  and  she  then  put  the  question  to  the  next  pupil.  The  boy 
remained  silent  and  perplexed  for  some  moments,  and  then  said, — 

"  Please,  teacher,  I  forget." 

"  Mary,  my  dear,"  said  the  teacher,  addressing  a  prim  little  girl ; 
**  Why  ^ould  we  love  the  Prince  of  Wales  \ " 

"  By  prayer,"  replied  Mary,  with  a  sanctity  and  solemnity  of  tone 
which  •seemed  to  reprobate  the  behaviour  of  her  two  male  fellow-pupils* 

I  could  quote  examples  of  the  kind  by  hundreds,  though  possibly 
not  one  I  might  mention  would  be  more  absurd  than  different 
instances  which  have  come  under  the  reader's  own  notice,  all  tending 
to  show  how  absurdly  are  the  beautiful  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  instilled  into  the  minds  of  children  by  the  incapacity  of  their 
teachers.  One  instance,  however,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  so 
perfect  in  its  way  does  it  appear  to  me.  I  one  day  visited,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  information  for  a  newspaper  article,  the  mag- 

nificent  Reformatory  Schools  for  Criminal  Boys,  at .    So  admirable 

were  all  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  establishment  that  I 
at  first  imagined  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  anything  in  it  either 
to  blame  or  ridicule,  or  that  the  absurd  could  in  any  manner  be 
mixed  up  with  it.  However,  even  there  I  found  in  one  instance  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous  mingled  in  an  extraordinary  manner  with 
the  theological.  In  going  over  the  building  with  the  chaplain, 
he  noticed  that  a  certain  pupil  was  absent  from  the  workshops,  and 
on  making  inquiries  respecting  him,  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
rebellious  at  work  that  morning,  and  as  a  punishment  had  been,  by 
order  of  the  Grovemor,  placed  in  a  solitary  cell  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  The  Governor  had  left  word  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
workshop  that  when  the  chaplain  should  make  his  usual  round,  his 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  subject,  so  that  he  might  reason 
with  the  boy  on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct.  On  leaving  the 
workshop  the  chaplain  said  to  me, — 

"  If  you  have  no  objection  we  will  see  the  boy  at  once,  and  then 
you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  our  punishments,  and 
satisfy  yoiu'self  that  they  are  rather  moral  than  physical." 

Accompanied  by  the  warder  we  now  entered  a  corridor,  and  a 
door  being  opened  we  saw  in  a  cell  a  boy  of  perhaps  thirteen  years 
of  age,  who  appeared  as  trucident  a  little  monkey  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  After  all,  perhaps,  it  was  less  the  fault  of  the  poor  child 
than  the  life  he  had  been  compelled  to  lead.  Possibly  the  only 
instruction  he  had  received  before  his  entrance  into  the  school  had 
been  to  '^  move  on,"  for  the  chaplain  told  me  he  was,  on  his  arrival. 
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as  ignorant  as  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  hardly  aware  of  the  common 
decencies  of  Ufa  He  scowled  at  us  as  we  entered  the  cell,  but  re- 
mained silent. 

**  So  I  hear,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  you  have  been  a  naughty  boy 
this  morning,  and  have  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  workshop.  Nor  is  this  the  first  time  you  have  been 
guilty  of  such  faults.  Nobody  wishes  to  be  unkind  to  you  or  to 
punish  you,  but  discipline  must  be  maintained.  Now  promise  me  you 
will  behave  better  for  the  future,  and  thus  relieve  us  from  the  neces- 
sity of  punishing  you,  which  I  assure  you  we  do  with  great  pain." 

The  worthy  chaplain's  tone,  more  perhaps  than  even  his  words, 
seemed  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  child.  His  sulky  look 
vanished,  and  he  began  to  cry. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  why  are  you  so  naughty  ? " 

"  I  can't  help  it,  sir,"  he  rephed.     "  It's  not  my  fault." 

'^  Whose  fault  is  it,  then  % "  asked  the  chaplain. 

"  It's  my  original  sin,  sir,"  replied  the  boy. 

''Your  original  sin!"  said  the  chaplain.  ''Nonsense;  what  do 
you  mean  by  that?    You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  s^d  the  boy ;  "  it's  my  original  sin,  and  it  breaks  out 
all  over  me,  legs  and  all." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  up  his  trousers  and  showed  us  a  strong 
cutaneous  eruption  on  the  legs,  which  had  doubtless  made  the  poor 
child  fractious.  He  evidently,  by  way  of  accounting  to  himself  for 
his  mutinous  behaviour,  had  collected  together  some  scraps  of  the 
theological  teaching  he  had  received,  and  condensed  them  into  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  his  original  sin  which  had  caused  the  eruption 
on  his  legs,  thus  compelling  him  to  be  mutinous  against  his  own 
inclination. 

To  return  to  my  own  adventures.  My  brother  and  I  continued 
our  unhappy  life  with  our  grandmother  for  nearly  two  years.  In 
the  daytime  we  attended  a  small  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  spend- 
ing our  evenings  and  mornings  at  home.  School  hours  havo 
generaUy  but  little  attraction  for  children  of  our  age,  but  with  us  it 
was  different,  for  so  imattractive  was  home,  we  found  the  schoolroom 
preferable.  Things  went  on  in  this  manner  till  at  the  end  of  the 
two  years  a  circumstance  occurred  which  greatly  shocked  me,  and 
which  was  the  cause  of  my  altering  to  a  considerable  d^ree  the 
dislike  I  had  taken  to  my  grandmother. 

At  the  time  of  my  mother's  death  my  father  was  suffering  from  ill- 
health.  The  shock  her  decease  caused  him  increased  his  malady,  and 
very  serious  symptoms  began  to  develop  themselves.  Physicians  of 
the  first  eminence  were  called  in,  who  said  he  must  leave  £ngland 
immediately,  or  consumption  would  supervene.  This  for  him  was  not 
as  great  a  difficulty  as  might  have  been  imagined.  He  was  a  junior 
partner  in  a  large  wholesale  wine  merchant's  house,  carrying  on  an 
extensive  business  with  Madeira.     It  was  now  decided  that  he  should 
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visit  that  island,  and  remain  there  in  connection  with  the  firm  for 
twelve  months.  And  this  was  the  immediate  cause  of  our  being 
placed  under  the  care  of  oiu:  grandmother.  The  year  passed  on,  and 
the  reports  we  received  of  his  health  were  of  a  somewhat  favourable 
character.  Still,  the  progress  he  had  made  was  so  small  that  it  was 
considered  advisable  he  should  remain  another  year.  Alas !  the 
favourable  promise  held  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  was  not 
realized.  Six  months  afterwards  we  were  informed  that  a  relapse 
had  taken  place,  and  serious  symptoms  had  appeared  which  gave 
great  cause  for  anxiety.  The  following  month  my  grandmother 
received  a  letter  from  him,  stating,  that  as  he  was  now  assured  his 
malady  was  incurable,  he  proposed  returning  to  England  that  he 
might  die  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  This  intelligence  was  a  source 
of  great  sorrow  to  my  grandmother,  and  indeed  to  us  all,  although 
scarcely  as  much  to  my  brother  and  myself  as  might  have  been 
expected.  We  knew,  in  fact,  but  little  of  him,  as  we  were  too  young 
at  the  time  of  his  leaving  England  to  have  any  very  great  knowledge 
of  his  good  qualities,  and  the  letters  we  had  received  from  him  hardly 
conveyed  a  favourable  impression  to  our  minds,  for  they  all  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  our  grandmother,  and  contained  numerous  injunctions 
that  we  should  obey  her  in  every  respect.  If  they  contained  any- 
thing else  she  withheld  it  from  us. 

It  was  now  time  for  my  father's  arrival  in  England,  and  yet  we 
received  no  intelligence  of  him.  My  grandmother's  uneasiness  at 
the  delay  became  so  great  that  she  positively  forgot  to  maintain  her 
severe  discipline  over  us.  Nay,  more,  she  even  went  so  fkr  as  to 
show  us  more  kindness  than  she  had  ever  yet  done — and  that,  after 
all,  was  little  indeed.  At  length  a  letter  reached  her,  written  in  an 
imknown  hand,  and  dated  from  Southampton.  It  was  from  the 
agent  of  the  ship,  and  stated  that  it  was  with  great  regret  he  had  to 
inform  her  that  my  father  had  died  during  the  voyage  to  England, 
and  that  his  l>ody  had  been  committed  to  the  deep.  I  was  in  the 
room  when  my  grandmother  read  this  letter.  The  first  effect  it  had 
on  her  was  to  bring  on  a  half-fainting  fit,  from  which  she  recovered, 
and  then  went  into  violent  hysterics.  Her  screams  brought  the 
servants  into  the  room,  and  I  was  then  sent  out.  It  was  long 
before  she  recovered  from  the  fit — her  sorrow,  I  believe,  continued 
unabated  till  her  death.  I  remember  the  effect  she  produced  on  me 
the  evening  she  received  this  letter.  She  was  walking  to  and  fro  in 
the  parlour,  her  hands  clasped  together,  the  tears  courising  each 
other  rapidly  down  her  face,  while  she  ejaculated  from  time  to  time, 
*'  My  God,  my  God,  what  shall  I  do ! "  From  that  moment  to  the 
present,  when  my  mind  reverts  to  the  old  lady,  this  last  scene  starts 
forward,  and  completely  neutralises  in  my  mind  all  the  anger  and 
aversion  her  despotic  conduct  had  engendered  in  my  breast. 

(7*0  ht  condnited.) 
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I'd  vowed  this  month  I'd  dedicate 

To  somewhat  sterner  metre ; — 
My  theme  Fd  "strictly  meditate," 

And  make  mankind  discreeter ; 
Alas !  I  have  but  proved  again 

How  plans  and  practice  vary ; 
I  left  the  lyre  and  took  the  train — 

Humanum  est  errare  / 

I  said,  to  "  live  laborious  days  " 

One  needs  a  change  of  diet, — 
No  man  the  "  spirit  clear  "  can  "  raise  " 

Without  pure  air  and  quiet ; 
1  fancy  now  my  Muse  prefers 

A  climate  not  so  airy  ; 
You  can't  foresee  these  whims  of  hers — 

Humanufn  est  errare  I 

'Tis  plain  that  that  austerer  song, — 

More  anger's  birth  than  pity's, — 
Proceeds  alone  from  men  who  long 

Have  drawn  thick  breath  in  cities ; 
And  yet,  who  knows  •?     This  Muse  of  mine 

May  try  some  new  vagary  ; — 
I  won't  go  back — for  all  the  Nine, — 

Humanum  est  errare  I 

But  oh  I  for  that  misguided  world 

Whom  none  can  now  enlighten 
Since  I  on  shingly  beach  am  curled. 

Inglorious,  at  Brighton ! 
Nor  I  alone,  but  here  you  are, — 

I  wish  you'd  fan  me,  Mary, 
And  find  me  out  a  fresh  cigar — 

Ilumanum  est  errare  ! 

Al'stin  Dobson. 


PAUL  TEMPLAR: 

A  PROSE   IDTLU 


Thirty  tears  ago  !  .  .  .  .  And  now  as  the  wild,  grey  sky  is 
fast  glooming  to  utter  darkness,  and  the  ragged  clouds,  urged  on  by 
the  mad  North-East  wind,  are  hurrying  across  the  smooth  face  of 
heaven,  and  I  feel  all  the  chill  and  depression  of  the  dying  hour  of 
day  palling  upon  my  soul, — I  bring  to  memory  this  night  thirty 
years  ago.  A  night  so  like  to  this  one — ^as  wild,  as  cold,  aa  joy-kiUing, 
with  just  such  a  grey-clouded,  harsh-breath'd  sunset,  the  sun  unseen, 
its  heat  imfelt,  and  all  Nature  shuddering  because  the  Angel  of  the 
North  had  wrapped  it  in  his  deadly  embrace. 

The  Shadow  of  that  night  hath  ever  since  been  roimd  me :  I 
have  dwelt  in  it,  walked  in  it,  worked  in  it,  and  out  of  it  have  been 
evolved,  for  good  or  evil,  all  the  issues  of  my  life. 

Thirty  years  ago,  this  November  day,  I,  Paul  Teicplar,  son  of  a 
Yorkshire  farmer,  living  far  up  near  the  Durham  border,  inwards  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  great  eternal  rocks  that  breast  the  waves  of  the 
Northern  sea,  had  wandered  to  some  familiar  caverns,  deep  under  the 
jutting  cliffs,  where  I  loved  to  sit  and  hear  the  sea  bellowing  through 
the  resounding  vaults,  or  hearken  to  the  curlew's  scream,  or  watch 
the  sciurying  gales  as  they  whirled  past  thick  and  misty — while 
through  and  above  it  all  rolled  the  ceaseless  noises  of  the  distant  waves, 
murmuring  in  their  deepest  tones  and  clapping  their  hands  to  God. 

A  queer,  bookish  fellow  was  I,  not  overloved  of  my  father,  who 
strengthened  his  hands  and  loins  to  win  his  bread,  and  little  cared 
for  my  idle  fingers  and  mooning  brains  about  his  house.  But  he  had 
to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  my  laziness.  I  was  deformed  in  the 
shoulders,  and  my  pale  face  marked  me  out  as  a  weakling,  from  four 
brawny,  Herculean  youths  who  were  the  pride  of  our  homestead. 
How  much  they  four  loved  and  pitied  me  !  How  gentle  were  they 
to  their  ^gentleman  brother,'  as  they  used  to  call  me — given  to 
books  and  lounging,  while  they  worked  hard  and  sweatfully,  tending 
and  forcing  the  fitful,  often  too  thankless,  soil,  under  the  invidious  sky. 

My  mother  was  dead — died  in  bearing  me. 

Noblest  of  these  noble  brothers  was  the  eldest.  I  see  him  now, 
Harold,  with  his  great  ruddy  face,  the  broad  forehead,  and  the  curly 
auburn  hair,  and  the  brown  eyes,  deep  and  lustrous,  and  the  well- 
knit,  massive  form. 

I  see  too  that  fair  girl  he  brought  from  Devon,  whither  he 
went  to  serve  his  farm  apprenticeship,  fiaxen-haired,  blue-eyed,  coral- 
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lipped  beauty  that  she  was,  and  so  tender  and  fragile,  our  big  folk 
for  a  while  looked  at  her  with  gentle  awe,  knowing  not  what  to  do 
with  her  or  how  to  entreat  her.  As  if  some  rare  Dresden  yase  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  brutish  hinds,  who  recognized  only  its 
beauty,  not  its  use,  and  cherished  it  fearfully,  with  a  feeling  some- 
thing between  worship  and  wonder. 

Fondly  did  I  love  Eva,  with  a  pure  brotherly  love — and  more 
fondly  still  I  loved  Eveline,  the  double  image  of  her  father  and 
mother,  the  pet  of  all  our  hearts. 

And  it.  is  of  these  two,  that,  recalling  the  events  of  this  night 
thirty  years  ago,  the  bright,  fair  figures  stand  out  to  my  eyes  as  real 
as  at  the  time,  against  that  background  of  grey  and  black  and  stormy 
eve.  O  bright,  fair  figures,  long  since  translated  and  transfigured, 
where  my  eyes  can  no  more  behold  your  beauty  ! 

The  morning  had  risen  as  glum  and  cold  as  the  evening  afterwards 
went  out.  Fast  drove  the  steel-shaded  clouds,  harsh  was  the  voice 
and  angiy  the  breath  of  the  wind.  A  sort  of  day  I  loved  much, 
when  I  could  get  down  on  the  shore  behind  some  rock,  and  shelter 

myself  from  the  chilling  blasts.     Eva  intended  to  go  to  N ^  a 

town  twelve  miles  off,  down  in  a  little  vale,  that  carried  a  small 
stream  to  the  sea,  where  a  few  houses  and  fishermen's  huts  sheltered 
a  community  quaint  and  quiet ;  living  mostly  on  the  trade  done  with 
the  surrounding  thinly-populated  district.  Part  of  the  way  was  over 
a  hill,  nearly  four  miles  from  our  house,  and  along  its  top,  where  it 
was  scarped  away  in  a  huge  Titanic  break  straight  down  to  the 
sea.  Great  rocks  jutted  out  here  and  there,  and  many  a  cave  and 
fissure  pitted  its  black  face ;  below,  was  a  pavement  of  tremendous 
fragments  strewn  and  piled  with  the.  strengthful  abandon  of  Nature, 
among  which  the  high  tide  surged  and  boiled  and  hissed.  Over  this 
hill,  down  again  to  a  valley  and  then  along  the  shore  round  the 
next  headland  went  the  road  to  N . 

They  had  promised  Eva  the  light,  two-wheeled  cart ;  and  Eveline, 
who  was  to  have  a  new  dress,  the  main  object  of  the  journey,  was  to 
accompany  her.  A  farmer's  wife  thinks  little  of  such  an  excursion, 
and,  though  the  giants  humorously  warned  Eva,  at  breakfast,  of  the 
roughness  of  the  day,  they  never  thought  of  dissuading  her  from  the 
drive.  I  offered  to  go  with  her  as  far  as  the  cliff,  about  four  miles, 
taking  with  me  my  dinner  and  some  books,  and  to  await  her  return 
in  the  early  afternoon.  So  Harold  brought  round  the  cart,  with  the 
patient  old  mare,  and  lifted  in  Eva  and  Eveline,  and  last  of  all,  in 
the  wantonness  of  strength,  me,  amidst  jokes  and  laughter.  And. 
away  we  went 

I  wandered  about  above  and  below,  and  by  and  by  sat  down- 
secure  in  a  favourite  cave,  reached  by  a  path  from  the  top,  which  only 
a  light  body  and  cunning  hands  and  feet  could  safely  use.  My  eyes^ 
weary  with  reading,  had  been  resting  sleepily  on  the  weird,  troubled 
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scene  beyond ;  my  ear  had  been  lulled  by  the  thunder  of  the  waves 
on  those  glistening  rocks.  I  knew  not  the  hour,  but  I  was  so 
intimate  with  Nature,  I  felt  sure  that  Eva  should  long  since  have 
been  with  me  on  her  way  home. 

Twice  had  I  gone  out  and  struggled  up  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
clifify  whence  I  ought  to  have  seen  her  cart  climbing  the  hilL  After 
noon  the  weather  had  grown  colder,  angrier,  and  more  gloomy. 
Grand  indeed  were  the  waves,  with  their  tossing  manes  of  snowy 
foam  under  that  black  sky. 

As  I  descended  the  second  time  disappointed  to  my  cave,  I  saw, 
with  alarm,  the  north  and  east  growing  more  desperately  dark — ^the 
clouds  quickened  their  speed  to  a  riotous  rate— and  the  drizzle  blew 
cold  and  hard  upon  my  face. 

''  Coom,  Eva ! ''  I  said, ''  coom  along  soon,  Eva  and  jBlveline.  Storm 
and  nicht  are  behind  ye.     Coom  on  safe  and  speedily,  my  darlings  ! " 

By  and  by  the  storm  drove  up  fell  and  furious.  0  how  the 
monster  sea  lashed  out  and  roared  amain  !  The  scouring  drifts  of 
rain  dashed  past  my  cave's  mouth  and  flung  their  cold  drops  back 
into  my  &oe  as  I  shrank  to  the  farthest  end. 

^^Nay,"  said  I,  peering  out  anxiously,  ''God  save  thee,  Eva. 
Mayst  thou  not  leave  the  shelter  of  the  cosy  haven  till  this  be  over." 

I  grew  imeasy.  There  was  danger  now,  so  vicious  was  the  gale,  in 
climbing  even  the  few  feet  between  me  and  the  top ;  but,  after 
waiting  vainly  a  long  time  for  a  lull,  and  finding  that  the  air  grew 
darker  and  darker  and  the  storm  more  fierce,  I  braved  my  heart 
for  another  effort  and  went  up  again. 

Whiff — ^whirl — what  a  gust !  It  nearly  blew  me  off  my  feet.  I 
stood  as  manfully  as  I  coidd,  and  tried  to  make  out  the  line  of  road. 
I  could  not  see  a  hundred  yards.  The  mist  and  rain  and  falling 
darkness  veiled  every  feature  of  the  landscape  from  my  sight  I 
listened  trembling. 

"  God  help  thee  !"  I  cried ;  "  Oh  !  whei«  art  thou,  Eva  1  O  little 
Eveline,  evangel,  where  are  now  thy  little  face  and  feet,  the  sunshine 
and  the  music  of  our  home  1 " 

At  this  moment  I  heard  a  shrill  cry  coming  through  the  storm. 
It  was  a  sea-mew  surely  ?  It  seemed  not  far  from  me,  and  it  was 
sharp  and  so  inhuman. 

There  it  was  again  !  And  now  another  .  •  .  .  fainter,  sweep- 
ing by  my  ears  on  the  loud-voiced  wind.  I  breasted  the  storm 
down  the  hill,  shading  my  eyes  with  my  hand  from  the  blinding 
drift,  and  pressing  on  desperately  with  a  strength  I  was  imconscious 
of.  Two  hundred  yards — and  I  heard  the  shriek  again,  more 
subdued,  but  this  time  quite  close  to  me.  Yet  I  could  see  nothing 
in  the  road.     It  was  certainly  the  cry  of  a  child. 

''  Good  heavens  !  Am  I  bewitched  ?  It  is  in  my  ear.  Eva !  Eveline ! " 

The  little  cry  again.     I  looked  about  me.     I  was  standing  at  a 
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well-known  point  of  the  road.  Here  there  jutted  up  two  great 
pinnacles  of  rock,  named  the  Danish  Twins,  and  the  road-maker  had 
carried  his  road  round  them  on  the  land  side.  Betwixt  the  pinnacles, 
which  were  about  twenty  feet  apart,  was  a  chasm,  which  came  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  road,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  V,  sloping  gradually 
from  the  apex.  Around  its  lips  and  sides  were  mingled  together 
rocks  and  brushwood  and  broom.  It  sloped  down  some  fifteen  feet 
towards  a  broad  ledge  of  rock,  a  yantag^  place  sheltered  by  the 
pinnacles,  where  I  had  often  stood  and  gazed  at  the  glorious 
prospect ;  and  then  there  was  a  sheer  &11  over  the  ledge  of  two 
himdred  feet,  down  to  the  monster  rocks  that  threw  up  their  jagged 
points  below. 

I  leaned  over  the  lip  of  the  upper  end  of  the  chasm,  peering  down 
through  bush  and  brier,  towards  the  first  ledge,  and  then,  as  my 
eyes  fell  on  two  light  objects  stretched  upon  the  ledge,  with  the 
wind  and  rain  whirling  about  them,  my  heart  nearly  stopped  its  beat, 
and  the  breath  went  out  of  my  body. 

I  stooped  down  and  examined  the  road.  'Twas  clear  enough 
what  had  happened.  Here  was  the  mark  of  the  wheel  which  had 
come  too  near  the  treacherous  point  of  the  chasm,  and  had  broken 
away  its  crumbling  apex.  There  just  below  were  the  bruised  bushes 
to  diow  how  the  cart  had  turned  over — cart  and  horse  and  precious 
freight — and,  for  the-  rest,  by  some  God's  chance,  there,  before  my 
eyes,  were  the  two  figures  lying  upon  the  ledge.  As  for  the  cart  and 
mare 

I  remember  how,  when  seeing  that  sight  and  taking  into  my  soul 
all  that  it  implied,  there  seemed  to  well  up  within  me  a  fountain  of 
derotion  and  resolve,  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before.  Of  a  sudden  it 
was  as  if  I  had  become  possessed  with  a  supernatural  power.  My  heart 
grew  like  steeL  I  forgot,  in  the  mastering  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
my  poor,  nerveless  body ;  and  the  soul  within  me,  big  with  the  idea 
of  saving  those  two  loved  and  precious  lives,  seemed  to  swell  with  a 
giant's  strength. 

"  £va ! "  I  shouted  in  the  mad  noise  of  the  elements. 

The  larger  of  the  two  dim  figures  did  not  move.  The  smaller  I 
thought  I  could  see  take  an  arm  from  the  other's  neck.  Then  it 
cried  out  piping  and  shrill : — 

"  UncU  Paul  I  Uncle  Pau-^Vr^v^l  I " 

**  Eveline  I "  I  cried,  "  darling  Eveline,  keep  still  for  God's  sake  ! 
What's  mammft  doing  %  " 

"  Oy  0,  O  UncU  Paul,  come  here/" 

Down  I  dashed  in  a  stupid  frenzy,  headlong  and  careless,  and 
miamng  my  grasp  of  a  bush,  stumbled  and  fell.  A  sharp  scarp  of 
rock  received  my  thigh  on  its  point,  rent  it  down  for  twenty  inches, 
and  then  let  me  drop  on  my  back,  roughly  on  the  le  Ige,  beside  the 
figures. 
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It  waa  many  minutes  before  I  recovered  mj  senses.  All  the  while 
the  pitiless  storm  beat  on  us  three.  I  came  to  myself  to  find  Eyeline 
with  her  arms  round  my  neck,  calling  still,  ''  TJnde  Fatd  I " 

The  blood  was  running  copiously  from  my  wound.  I  tore  the 
skirt  from  the  little  girl  and  bound  up  my  thigh  as  well  as  I  could. 
I  felt  that  their  lives  depended  on  mine.  When  I  turned  to  look  at 
Eva,  I  found  her  lovely  face  pallid  and  wet,  her  clothes  and  hair 
drenched]  with  the  rain.  On  her  right  temple  was  a  bruise.  She 
showed  no  signs  of  life.  I  chafed  her  hands.  I  breathed  into  her 
cold  lips»  I  dragged  her  in  under  some  sheltering  bushes  and  urged 
the  little  one  to  help  me  rub  her  mamma's  hands.  At  length  there 
were  symptoms  of  life,  and  by  and  by  she  opened  her  eyes  and  spoke 
to  me.  She  could  lie  there  conscious,  but  she  could  not  move.  I 
knew  why  «...  there  was  a  fourth,  a  hidden  life  in  the  balance 
that  night.  v 

We  could  now  scarcely  see  each  other's  faces.  I  drew  the  child  in 
under  the  brush  and  tied  her  to  her  mother.  I  besought  them  both 
not  to  stir  hand  or  foot.  I  took  off  my  coat  and  threw  it  over  them. 
I  buttoned  my  waistcoat  about  the  little  one.  And  then  I  resolved, 
wounded  and  half-naked  as  I  was,  to  try  and  get  to  Winnersly,  our 
home,  for  help.  There  was  no  dwelling  nearer.  I  hoped  that 
Harold's  anxiety  might  bring  him  out  in  search  of  us,  and  that  I 
shoidd  meet  him  on  the  way.  By  this  time,  what  with  loss  of  blood 
and  the  forlorn  responsibility  of  my  situation,  I  b^;an  to  feel  giddy 
and  weak. 

Then  I  knelt  down  and  prayed.  I  know  not  what  I  said  I  only 
know  I  pleaded  for  their  precious  lives — and  offered  my  own  as  a 
ransom  for  them  if  it  might  be.  I  only  know  that  in  the  course  of 
that  transcendant  appeal  I  seemed  to  see  new  light  and  gain  new 
strength,  though  the  sharp  pain  in  my  thigh  warned  me  that  the 
work  I  had  to  do  would  task  my  very  life.  Then  I  kissed  them 
both — I  could  no  longer  see  their  faces — and  commending  them  to 
the  God  of  the  winds  and  storms,  I  essayed  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
cliff.  Into  the  rough  bushes,  among  the  thorny  broom,  grasping  and 
letting  go — ^feeling  and  doubting — step  by  step  upward  I  fought  my 
way.  I  forgot  the  anguish  of  my  wound,  in  the  freshness  of  my 
spirited  resolve  to  save  the  dear  ones  below.  Twice  or  thrice  I  heard 
Eva's  gentle  voice  cheering  me  and  saying — » 

"  Are  you  up  yet,  Paul?    Save  us,  Paul.     God  help  you,  PauL" 

I  kept  my  groans  quiet,  thrilling  as  was  my  pain.  ^Twice  I  missed 
my  hold  and  nearly  fell  .backwards,  twice  recovered  with  bleeding 
hands  and  fainting  breath,  but  my  soul  was  strong  and  hopefid. 

"  God  bless  you.  Uncle  Paul !  Save  us,  Uncle  Paul.  God  help  you, 
Uncle  Paul  1"  echoed  a  tiny  voice,  and  my  heart  leaped  to  hear  it 

"  Paul,  weakling,  now  for  a  steady,  determined  heart.  They  must 
and  shall  be  saved  ! " 
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At  length  I  stood  on  the  brink.  The  most  dangerous  part  of  my 
work  was  over.  For  the  sake  of  their  lives  it  had  been  carefully  and 
slowly  done.  Bnt  the  exertion  left  me  feebler.  I  had  to  stop  and 
adjust  the  bandage.  The  lacerated  thigh  was  so  painful,  I  could 
scarcely  bear  to  touch  it.  With  a  grim  resolution  I  clenched  my 
teeth,  and  drew  the  doth  tight,  until  the  anguish  was  intolerable.  I 
hoped  to  stay  the  bleeding. 

"  Good  (Jod,  how  shall  I  ever  do  these  four  miles  % " 

I  had  not  even  a  stick  to  lean  upon,  to  relieve  my  leg.  Yet  I  set 
out  briskly.  On  my  back  was  hurled  the  fury  of  the  storm  as  I 
stimiped  and  limped  toilfully  along.  Every  step  was  a  fresh  agony. 
But  every  moment  I  seemed  to  hear : 

"  Saiot  us,  Pavl !  God  help  you.  Uncle  Paul  /  " 

And  it  formed  a  sort  of  burden  and  refrain,  keeping  time  with  my 
trembling  footsteps  as  I  laboured  along.  It  was  so  dark  I  could  never 
have  kept  the  road  had  it  not  been  very  familiar  to  me.  An  age 
seemed  to  have  passed  when  I  knew,  by  a  change  in  the  level,  that 
I  had  gone  only  one  mile.  My  heart  began  to  sink,  and  I  sat  down  a 
moment  to  rest.  The  stiffiiess  and  soreness  of  my  wound  were  keenly 
brought  home  to  me  by  the  act.  Could  I  possibly  go  three  miles 
more  in  my  present  state  1  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  difficidties  of 
the  way.  There  wa»  not  a  hut  or  a  house  between  me  and  home. 
A  long  piece  of  common,  a  deep  dip  in  the  road,  and  a  hiU,  up  which 
I  had  often  bounded — ^these  things  lay  before  me,  and  here  was  I 
groaning  with  pain  and  the  very  life  flickering  in  me. 

*^  But,"  I  said,  **  Harold's  wife  and  Harold's  child  must  be  saved. 
Courage,  Paul.     *  God  bless  you,  Paul !  God  help  you,  Uncle  Paul !  *  " 

As  I  put  my  hand  on  the  groimd  to  raise  myself,  it  lighted  on  a 
round  object.  I  seized  and  felt  it.  It  was  some  wayfarer's  staff. 
He  had  -gone  on  his  journey,  but  he  had  left  this  here  for  me, — I 
thought.     My  spirit  revived. 

"  Bravo,  Paul !  push  on.   God  hath  sent  thee  a  staff  to  lean  upon." 

I  was  so  encouraged  that  I  did  the  next  mile  almost  rapidly.  My 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  two  poor  things  behind  me — ^'  Oh  !  shall 
I  be  in  time  1 " — and  they  went  on  to  the  house  before  me,  with  the 
five  sturdy,  unconscious  men,  who,  had  they  known,  would  have 
swept  along  this  road  with  great  rapid  strides,  and  have  borne  my 
beauties  in  their  giant  arms  home  to  life  and  warmth. 

So  I  seemed  to  walk  and  leap  and  praise  God  for  the  help  of  the 
staff.  But  in  the  faith  of  it  I  was  doing  too  much.  I  was  using  up 
my  strength  at  a  terrible  rate.  When  I  knew  I  had  gone  more  than 
another  mile,  my  steps  slackened,  and  with  my  heart  palpitating  and 
my  breath  gone,  I  tumbled  on  the  ground.  The  shock  wrung  from 
me  an  irrepressible  shriek  of  agony. 

"Ovia  dolorosa  !  I  cannot  go  on.  This  anguish  is  greater  than 
I  can  bear.     God  himself  seems  pitiless,  as  his  storm  comes  down  so 
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ruthlessly,  and  the  awful  gloom  drapes  and  stifles  my  ordoiir  and  my 
hope.     0  via  cruets  I " 

These  last  words  reminded  me  of  the  Great  human  Redemptor.  ''  Is 
it  not  so,  ever  1 "  I  said.    "  Is  not  the  way  of  love  the  way  of  tears  1 " 

Here  wsa  I  waiUng  over  my  own  anguish,  and  there  were  the  three 
lives,  and  the  voices  ever  in  my  ear,  yet  unregarded  in  that  moment 
of  selfish  depression.  ''  God  help  you,  Unde  FatU."  I  staggered  again 
to  my  feet,  and  with  desperate  slowness  and  patience  halted  along — 
that  torn  hip  excruciating  me  at  every  movement. 

How  I  got  on  I  know  not  Weakness  and  pain  were  fast  subduing 
my  zeal.  So  how  often  suocumbs  the  noblest  soul  to  bodily  anguish  ! 
I  must  have  become  delirious.  I  shouted  and  sang — I  adjured  my  own 
body  to  be  patient — I  called  aloud  to  Heaven  to  help  me.     I  said, 

**  They  shall  be  saved,  PauL  *  God  help  you,  Foul,*  **  And  then  I 
gtnmbled  again,  coming  cruelly  to  the  ground.  The  staif  flew  out 
of  my  hand,  and  I  sank  down  with  a  groan,  thinking  that  at  last 
God  had  deserted  me. 

**  Oh ! "  I  said,  *^  I  had  hoped  that  this  poof,  weak,  and  worthless 
life  might  have  been  redeemed  from  its  abjectness  in  my  brothers' 
sight,  in  my  own  consciousness,  in  God's  estimation — by  the  saving  of 
those  three  lives.  Gladly  then  would  I  have  lain  down  to  die  re- 
warded by  the  manly  shout  of  my  manly  brothers.  '  O  well  done, 
Paul.    WeU  done ! ' " 

But,  as  it  seemed,  it  was  not  to  be.  I  lay  on  my  side  unable  to 
move.  The  groans  I  could  not  repress  answered  the  wild  menace  of 
the  winds,  and  said — "  I  yield  ye  alL" 

I  groped  for  the  stafll  It  was  past  recovery.  Vainly  I  tried 
to  get  upon  my  feet  without  it.     My  wounded  leg  was  now  useless. 

Then  I  was  tempted  to  lie  still  there  and  die.  The  life  was  gradu- 
ally chilling  in  me.  My  head  swam.  I  nearly  swooned.  But  again 
there  came  before  my  vision  the  two  pictures  :  the  precious  lives  to 
be  saved,  there  on  the  ledge  behind  me — ^in  front  of  me  the  noble 
hearts  to  be  blessed. 

"  O  Paul,  if  every  step  were  bloody,  yea  with  great  drops  of  blood, 
and  every  movemait  a  new  torture,  it  were  thy  meed  to  save  them." 

My  heart  grew  stronger  at  the  thought.  I  dragged  myself  along  on 
hands  and  knees,  weeping,  with  anguish,  as  I  went,  but  praying  and 
hoping  still.  ...  I  cannot  describe  the  hoirors  of  that  part  of 
my  way.  A  good  deal  of  it  I  must  have  gone  on  uoiconscious.  I  waa 
losing  my  reason.  Hands  and  knees  were  bleeding.  The  cold  driving 
into  my  exposed  body  made  my  teeth  chatter.  At  length  I  swooned 
in  good  earnest. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  had  lain  thus,  when  suddenly  I  woke  up, 
with  a  vividness  that  was  startling.  I  thought  I  heard  a  terrible 
shriek,  which  pierced  through  swoon  and  deadness — ^to  my  very  soul. 

'^  Faul,for  €hd!s  sake  save  us,  quick  I " 
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I  could  just  lift  my  head.  It  was  all  I  could  do.  The  numb,  stiff, 
bruised  limbs,  I  no  longer  had  power  over  them.  There  was  only 
one  more  effort  left  to  me.  I  shrieked  with  all  my  remaining 
strength  like  the  voice  I  had  heard — like  a  maniac :  shrieked 
out  unceasingly,  the  wild  wind  carrying  away  my  cries  from  me,  on  its 
wings,  God  knew  whither.  I  thought,  *  I  will  spend  my  last  breath 
to  save  them.'  And  so  thinking,  as  my  voice  grew  weaker  and  I  felt 
myself  to  be  dying — I  concentrated  my  strength  in  one  last  effort — 

Yes  I  O  thank  God,  there  was  a  responsive  cry  close  at  hand ! 
Voices  and  lights,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  four  strong  men  with 
Harold  at  their  head,  had  reached  me  ! 

"  Paul,  for  God's  sake,  Paul,  what  does  this  mean  %    Where  are 

He  had  gently  taken  up  my  head,  while  the  lantern  glow  fell  upon 
my  ghastly  face  and  on  my  glazed  eyes.  I  could  not  answer  him.  I 
simply  clasped  my  hands  in  token  of  thankfulness. 

The  strong  man  wrung  his  hands. 

**  Give  him  brandy,  quick.  Do  you  know  where  they  are  ? "  I  tried 
to  nod.  "  He  does.  O  Paul,  wake  up  and  tell  us.  Nay,  look  here, 
look  hxre^  brothers !     How  dreadful !  " 

They  looked  at  my  bleeding  hands,  then  at  my  knees,  then  at  the 
bloody  wrappings  round  my  thigh.  I  began  to  revive.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  told  them  slowly  where  I  had  left  Eva  and  Eveline. 

"  Where  did  you  hiui;  yourself? " 

**  There.     At  the  Hurry  Scar,  below  the  Twins." 

"  Have  you  come  all  the  way  like  this  %  ** 

I  nodded. 

"  O  teell  done,  Pavl,  bravely  done !  "  cried  the  lusty  giants  in  a 
chorus,  and  I  swooned  away  for  joy. 

*  « 
LoKG  was  I  the  hero  of  that  homestead,  where  by-and-by  another 

little  Evangel' came  to  look  upon  the  uncle  who  had  saved  her  life. 
Sweety  sweet  and  priceless  to  me  are  the  memories  of  the  grateful  devo- 
tion of  them  all  to  me — still  further  wrecked  and  weakened  by  the 
terrors  of  that  night.  For  my  wounded  thigh  long  kept  me  in  peril  of 
my  life,  and  when  it  was  healed,  had  so  shrunk  up,  1  coidd  only 

walk  with  the  help  of  crutches. 

* 
«  * 

Neverthisless  from  that  night,  the  imbecility  of  my  past  years  went 
away.  I  had  learned  a  lesson  in  the  mysteries  of  life.  It  were  pos- 
sible, I  had  then  discovered,  that  even  I  should  hold  in  my  hand  the 
precious  balances  of  human  fates,  and  with  weakling  but  determined 
zeal,  there  were  yet  left  to  me  by  Providence,  powers  of  good,  of 
rescue  from  evil. 

Edward  Jenkins. 
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Some  seven  years  ago  a  metrical  drama,  modelled  on  the  antique, 
and  entitled  PhilocUteSy  was  published  anonymously,  and  immediately 
arrested  the  public  attention.  The  critics  were  unanimous  in  its 
praise,  and  justly  so.  There  was  but  one  writer  in  existence  (on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  not  the  first  offshoot  of  a  new  poetic  brain)  to 
whom  its  authorship  could  be  assigned,  viz.,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  It 
was  too  severely  classical  for  Mr.  Swinburne,  although  there  was  fire 
in  it  which  again  and  again  summoned  up  his  name  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader;  but  no  one  would  have  been  surprised  had  it  been 
discovered  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  author  of  '^  Empedocles  on 
Etna."  However,  such  was  not  the  case ;  it  was  found  that  the 
writer  of  the  drama  was  a  young  aspirant  in  the  field  of  literature, 
who  had  thus  inaugurated  his  career  in  a  manner  at  once  striking 
and  full  of  promise:  Majestic,  and  yet  passionate,  with  a  luxuriance 
of  imagery  perfectly  astonishing,  the  drama  possessed  elements  which 
deserved  to  enshrine  it  amongst  the  best  modem  works  of  its  kind,  and 
to  secure  it  a  high  place  in  our  literary  treasures.  Philoctetes  had 
been  clothed  by  the  great  Sophocles  in  robes  truly  regal,  his  adven- 
tures and  vicissitudes  afifbrding  tragic  scope  of  the  finest  description 
for  the  Greek  poet;  and  it  therefore  required  some  daring  on  the  part 
of  a  new  writer  in  this  far-off  era  to  address  himself  to  a  task  which 
was  certain  to  prove  either  a  fiasco  or  an  avouchment  of  genius. 
Nevertheless,  success  justified  the  adventurer ;  and  a  second  perusal 
of  the  volume  after  the  lapse  of  years  will  only  serve  to  sustain  the 
judgment  passed  upon  it  on  its  first  appearance.  It  was  something 
noticeable,  too,  that  the  attention  of  the  reading  public — busy  for 
the  most  part  in  the  consumption  of  literary  garbage — should  have 
been  induced  to  turn  aside  by  the  Very  power  of  the  new  singer,  to 
listen  to  strains  with  which  it  had  been  rarely  treated.  The  writer 
came  not  with  tinsel  in  his  hand,  but  nuggets  of  pure  gold,  which  the 
public,  too  often  blind  to  the  best  that  is  offered  it,  accepted  with 
unaccustomed  prescience.  The  poem  not  only  appealed  to  all 
readers  possessing  scholarship  and  a  cultivated  taste,  but  took  a  far 
wider  range  by  the  emotional  power  which  it  displayed.  Those  over 
whom  the  old  Greek  drama  exercised  but  little  charm  were  impressed 
with  the  poetic  fervour  of  the  English  imitation,  and  welcomed  it  as 
a  contribution  of  genuine  art 

•  "Soarching'the  Net:  a  Book  of  Verses."    By  John  Leicester  Warren,  author  of 
"  Philoctetes."    London :  Strahan  k  Ck).    1873. 
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Naturally  the  further  appearance  of  one  who  had  so  successfully 
grappled  with  a  magnificent  subject  was  looked  forward  to  with  some 
interest,  if  not  eagerness.  Nor  were  the  expectations  so  indulged 
disappointed.  After  the  production  of  '^  Orestes/'  a  second  metrical 
drama,  which  was  a  work  of  superior  order,  though  not  able  to  yie 
with  its  predecessor,  Mr.  Warren  issued  his  '^  Eehearsals  :  a  Book  of 
Verses. "  Concerning  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  here,  but 
one  or  two  observations  are  imperatively  demanded.  There  are  poems 
in  the  volume  which  for  picturesqueness  and  rich  colour  have  rarely 
been  excelled,  whilst  the  artistic  finish  of  many  of  the  efforts  reminds 
one  forcibly  of  some  of  the  most  successful  minor  pieces  of  Tennyson. 
The  author  has  studied  compression  and  concentration  to  some 
purpose,  as  will  be  admitted  on  a  perusal  of  the  ^'  Hebrew  Lament 
over  Defeat,"  an  expostulation  supposed  to  be  delivered  by  the 
Almighty  to^  his  chosen  people,  and  a  poem  entitled  simply,  "  An 
Ode."  The  stanzas,  too,  on  Joan  of  Arc  are  remarkable  from  another 
point  of  view.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  poet  the  reader  is  trans- 
planted to  the  fifteenth  century,'  and  the  whole  scene  in  which  the 
heroine  appears  is  realized  with  a  vividness  and  a  clearness  which 
are  truly  surprising.  The  manipulation  of  the  various  kinds  of  verse 
in  which  the  voltune  is  written  is  very  masterly.  The  poems  are 
short,  and  prove  the  author's  capacity  to  deal  with  the  lyrical  as  well 
as  the  more  sustained  form  of  his  art.  The  only  remark  which 
might  seem  derogatory  to  Mr.  Warren  that  we  have  to  make  upon  his 
"  Rehearsals  "  is  their  extreme  vagueness.  It  is  with  difficulty  that 
we  apprehend  their  meaning  in  some  instances ;  and  in  others  where 
we  do,  we  notice  a  lack  of  faith  or  anchorage,  which  is  saddening 
occasionally,  though  not  altogether  hopeless.  The  singer  was  young, 
and  will,  doubtless,  be  all  the  better  now  for  his  probationary  period 
of  gloom.  It  is  noteworthy,  indeed,  that  all  intensely  subjective 
poets  are,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  given  to  melancholy — we  do 
not  mean  in  ittf  narrow  and  restricted  sense  of  a  maundering,  imrea- 
sonable  discontent,  but  in  the  higher  and  loftier  sense  which  comes 
from  a  close  contemplation  of  humanity  as  a  grand  and  gigantic 
fiulure.  The  objective  poet  turns  to  Nature,  and  she  ministers  to 
him  with  loving  hands :  she  smiles  benignantly  upon  him,  and  his 
song  bears  generally  the  happy  impress  of  her  influence.  The  sub- 
jective poet  considers  the  constitution  of  the  individual  soul ;  its 
capabilities,  its  .aspirations,  its  confined  limits,  and  its  relations  to  the 
infinite;  and  the  result  is  frequently  to  tinge  all  his  work  with 
sadness.  But  as  the  wings  of  his  genius  become  stronger  this  sadness 
may  disappear ;  or,  at  any  rate,  may  lose  all  that  side  of  it  which  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  deep-thinking  mind.  It  does  not  always 
depart ;  sometimes  it  leaves  remnants  behind  which,  when  fostered, 
as  in  the  case  of  Byron,  for  instance  (notwithstanding  his  splendid 
gifts)^  turn  into  misanthropy.    There  never  was  a  poet  yet,  we  would 
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venture  to  say,  who  did  not  feel  the  hoUowness,  the  unsatisfying 
nature  of  things ;  but  the  mark  of  the  real,  the  strong  poet,  is  that 
he  does  not  allow  this  feeling  to  beoome  master  of  his  soul,  thus 
enervating  his  best  energies.  Sooner  or  later  he  rises  to  the  higher 
dignity  of  being  able  to  contemplate  misery  with  not  less  sad  but 
more  understanding  eyes,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  genius  he  desires,  and 
attempts,  to  supply  its  antidote.  Surely  the  poet  oould  have  no 
nobler  work  or  one  that  could  so  conclusively  stamp  him,  when  rightly 
understood,  as  the  ambassador  from  the  Divine. 

Turning  now  to  the  volume  upon  which  we  are  more  particularly 
concerned  to  dwell,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  Mr.  Warren's  talents 
have  been  ripening  in  the  interim  since  his  last  appearance.  It  was 
easy  to  predicate  that  this  would  be  so,  and  the  result  is  indubitable. 
If  the  world  has  not  lost  its  taste  for  what  is  really  admirable  in 
style,  these  new  poems  must  afford  it  real  delight.  They  show  the 
richness  of  the  author's  genius  to  perfection.  The  thoughts  are  fine 
and  finely  expressed.  In  the  matter  of  setting,  alone,  the  writer  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  artificers  at  present  living.  There  may  be  a 
ring  occasionally  here  and  there  which  indicates  in  what  school  of 
poets  he  has  graduated,  but,  on  the  whole,  this  influence  is  rapidly 
disappearing  and  he  is  standing  forth  entirely  on  his  own  basis,  and 
chanting  his  own  music.  There  is  nothing  of  the  ruggedness  to  be 
met  with  in  Browning  or  Walt  Whitman,  but  neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  ease  and  smoothness  of  his  verse  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  the  Laureate,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  the  inpulding 
of  so  many  of  our  young  poets.  The  volume  opens  with  "  The  JDefeat  of 
Glory,"  written  in  stanzas  of  a  favourite  metre.  Glory  is  represented 
in  the  guise  of  a  king,  who  lies  with  dull  orbs  in  his  stately  diamber, 
''in  dim  eclipse  of  himian  power.'*  Then  we  have  the  following 
imaginative  lines : — 

"  The  couch  of  death  is  glorious  where  he  lies  ; 
Its  silyer  canopies  forbid  the  rays. 
8nn,  shine  not  on  his  pillow  till  he  dies, — 
Time's  tyrant  once,  and  empetor  of  days ! 

Though  all  his  precinct  glitter  to  its  roof, 
Though  regal  the  surroundings  of  his  end, 

No  palaoe-floozs  are  ever  phantom>pxoof 
When  shadows  of  a  greater  King  ascend. 

The  pale  hours  of  the  dawning  at  his  bed 

Bend  each  in  turn  to  pity  him  and  pass, 
Who  drave  his  hook  in  nations:    Now,  instead, 

Moans  are  the  only  edicts  that  he  has." 

The  reference  to  the  power  of  Death  here  is  especially  happy. 
The  poem  then  proceeds  in  the  form  of  an  exordium  to  the  expiring 
monarch,  but  afterwards  changes  in  form,  without,  however,  losing 
any  of  its  power.     In  graphic  touches  is  depicted  the  course  of  those 
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who  hare  been  '^  waiters  "  upon  greatness  in  various  ways,  and  who 
are  now  becoming  impatient  as  the  sceptre,  which  Glory  hitherto  held 
BO  firmly,  threatens  to  pass  from  his  enfeebled  grasp.  '^  Is  it  worth 
a  loaf,  a  leaf,  one  feather,  to  be  king  V  is  the  question  asked  as,  after 
the  surfeit  of  life  and  aU  its  pleasures,  the  hold  upon  earth  comes  to 
be  relaxed.  The  poem  closes  with  a  soliloquy  supposed  to  have 
been  spoken  by  the  potentate  himself  during  the  past  years  of  his 
magnificence  and  fruition,  when  all  seemed  well  and  secure  with 
him: — 

" '  AU  spirits,  bond  and  free,  are  mine  to  use  ; 
I  make  all  seasons  sweet  to  my  desire. 
And  when  the  hard  frost  lies  where  lay  soft  dews, 
In  every  winter-honse  a  oedar  fire 

'  Lends  gmoioiis  heat :  yon  would  not  gaess  the  year 

That  poshes  icy  shoulders  at  the  doors 
Of  poor  men's  huts.    A  land  of  bloom  is  here 
Weaving  an  ample  summer  on  my  floors. 

'  Against  the  ruddy  lamp  of  my  renown, 

As  some  great  Pharos  light  in  stormy  heaven, 
The  lesser  princedoms  shatter,  wildly  blown, 
And  rend  their  helmless  realms,  as  foam  is  riven. 

'  '  I  am  set  for  Gk)d,  to  rivet  or  unwind, 
To  establish  or  remove  at  my  decree. 
I  alter  and  abolish,  break  or  bind ; 
ShaU  any  power  perplex  my  deity  ? 

'  I  am  for  ever ;  no  decay  makes  wan 

The  eternal  crown  that  gleams  against  my  brow. 
Death  is  my  bondsman,  Pain  my  wage-woman, 
Age  is  at  league  with  me.'    Behold  thee  now  1 " 

The  whole  scope  of  this  poem  is  lofty,  and  the  writing  is  equal  to 
the  conception,  but  the  three  words  of  the  poet  at  the  conclusion, 
however  emphatic,  are  scarcely  adequate  to  convey  to  the  mind  of 
the  general  reader  all  that  they  are  meant  to  embody.  The  author 
abruptly  closes  his  vision  with  the  brief  expression  given.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  treating  of  supernatural  things  the  poet  should 
always  preserve  an  air  of  mystery,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  be  pic- 
turesque, definite,  in  the  presentation  of  his  images.  Both  these 
conditions  Mr.  Warren  fulfils.  With  the  glamour  of  the  palace  and 
the  half-shadowy,  half-real  personification  of  Glory,  we  also  get  very 
definite  accessories  which  give  to  the  entire  conception  a  positive  and 
sufficient  substantiality  of  interest.  "  The  Bird  of  my  Love,"  is  a 
sweet  conceit  in  dainty  verse,  which  is  followed  by  a  somewhat 
unpleasant  choice  of  subject  entitled,  "  A  Middle  Class  Tragedy." 
It  is  one  of  those  stories  which  occasionally  crop  up  in  Society,  but 
which  are  generally  considered  unsuitable  themes  for  the  poet's  pen. 
.It  relates  here  to  the  betrayal  of  a  clerk's  wife  by  a  great  nobleman. 
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and  the  subsequent  casting  forth  of  the  handsome  toy  upon  the 
world.  It  is  told  with  great  force,  and  yet  with  a  delicacy  which  one 
would  have  imagined  it  had  been  almost  impossible  to  exhibit  from 
the  nature  of  the  task  set  before  the  narrator.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  reason  why  such  subjects  should  not  be  dealt  with  and  rendered 
very  forcible :  the  danger  is  not  in  the  subject  but  in  the  treatment ; 
here  it  has  been  successfuUy  grappled  with. 

Mr.  Warren  loves  Nature,  and  has  a  happy  facility  in  drawing 
from  her  inexhaustible  resources.  But  a  great  deal  of  this  comes 
from  his  observant  eye.  Many  of  his  pages  are  full  of  allusions  to 
the  beautiful  in  flower,  in  rock,  in  dell,  in  field,  and  in  ocean.  He 
communes  with  the  Great  Mother  because  he  loves  her:  hence  his 
pages  exhibit  no  barrenness  of  similes  which  shall  assist  to  enforce  his 
thoughts  and  cause  them  to  be  remembered  in  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  One  of  the  most  successful  poems  in  the  present  volume 
will  serve. to  show  the  author's  acquaintanceship  with  natural  objects, 
and  his  power  to  turn  them  to  accoimt.  It  is  called  ''An  Ocean 
Grave,''  and  strikes  us  as  being  very  beautiful,  and  is  remarkable  too 
for  the  way  in  which  it  seems  to  beget  in  us  as  we  read  it  a  feeling 
of  melancholy  similar  to  that  which  moved  him  whose  lament  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  After  a  description  of  the  grave  by  the  ocean  in 
which  his  Love  lies  buried,  the  mourner  proceeds  with  his 
threnody : — 

"  I  would  not  change  my  sorrow  sweet 
For  others'  nuptial  hours  ; 
I  love  the  daisies  at  thy  feet 
More  than  their  orange  flowers. 

Let  snowdrops  early  in  the  year 

Droop  o'er  her  silent  breast ; 
And  bid  the  later  oowslip  rear 

The  amber  of  its  crest. 

Gome  hither,  linnets  tufted-red, 

Drift  by,  O  wailing  tern ; 
Set  pure  vale-lilies  at  her  head, 

At  her  feet  lady-fern. 

Grow,  samphire,  at  the  tidal  brink, 

Wave,  pansies  of  the  shore, 
To  whisper  how  alone  I  think 

Of  her  for  evermore. 

Bring  blue  sea-hoUies,  thorny,  keen. 

Long  lavender  in  flower ; 
Grey  wormwood  like  a  hoary  queen, 

Stanch  mullein  like  a  tower. 

0  sea-wall  mounded  long  and  low. 

Let  iron  bounds  be  thine ; 
Nor  let  the  salt  wave  overflow 

That  breast  I  held  divine.  * 
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Thoagli  cold  her  pale  lips  to  reward 

With  lore's  own  mysteries, 
Ah,  rob  no  daisy  from  her  sward, 

Bongh  gale  of  eastern  seas ! 

Ah,  render  sere  no  silken  bent 

That  by  her  head-stone  waves ; 
Let  noon  and  golden  summer  blent 

Pervade  these  ooean  graves. 

And,  ah,  dear  heart,  in  thy  still  nest, 

Resign  this  earth  of  woes. 
Forget  the  ardours  of  the  west, 

Neglect  the  morning  glows. 

Sleep  and  forget  all  things  but  one, 

Heard  in  eaeh  wave  of  sea^— 
How  lonely  all  the  years  will  run 

ITnta  I  rest  by  thee." 

We  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  very  keen  sympathy 
in  these  verses  between  the  writer  and  the  subject  and  circum- 
stances which  he  endeavours  to  depict.  There  is  that  faculty  in 
full  manifestation  which  gives  the  poet  pre-eminence  over  other  men 
— ^the  fieusulty  of  seeing  into  the  depths  of  things  and  of  interpreting 
the  secretest  thoughts  of  nature  and  the  human  soul.  In  the  very 
next  poem  to  that  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  there  is  further 
evidence  afforded  towards  the  establishment  of  our  point.  The  lines 
on  Ophelia  are  significant  for  their  tendemesiB  and  their  beauty. 
There  is  an  excellent  fitness,  too,  or  adaptation  of  the  metre  to  the 
subject,  which  helps  the  general  effect.  Mr.  Warren  naturally  turns 
to  subjects  which  have  pathos  in  them.  By  far  the  majority  of  his 
poems  deal  with  no  vulgar  happiness — sometimes  they  speak  of  a 
profound  joy,  but  nearly  all  have  a  bearing  upon  the  soirows  of 
human  life.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  It  clings  to  what  is 
sad,  yet  draws  thence  many  thoughts  of  beauty,  and,  when  rightly 
understood,  also  of  hopefulness.  The  sad  poet  need  not  be  mis- 
anthropical The  latter  quality  belongs  to  those  men  who  suffer 
simply  from  intellectual  or  moral  bile.  It  is  not  that  they  feel  for 
the  world's  sorrow,  or  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  its  imsatisfied 
cravings,  but  rather  that  they  are  discontented  with  everything 
without  having  an  intelligible  reason  for  it.  There  were  many  of 
these  who  professed  to  be  profoundly  affected  by  Byron ;  they 
imitated  his  sorrows  and  his  wailings,  and  even  his  personal  appear- 
ance. They  rushed  into  long  collars  and  left  their  hair  to  grow 
long  and  dishevelled,  imagining  that  they  had  thereby  attained  to 
two  of  the  qualifications  of  the  poet.  A  quantity  of  verse  was 
thrown  forth  upon  society  which  by  no  means  pointed  to  deep 
mental  suffering,  but  rather  to  indigestion.  It  was  as  if  a  heavy 
nightmare  had  afflicted  the  poets,  and  their  verses,  instead  of  eliciting 
sympathy  for  their  supposed  melancholy,  only  produced  a  feeling  of 
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profound  contempt.  Now  whereTer,  on  the  contrary,  the  poet  and 
his  works  are  tinged  with  a  real  sadness,  the  world  is  sure  to  be 
the  better  for  the  song,  and  it  will  welcome  it  even  in  spite  of  its 
sombreness.  We  do  not  always  want  to  be  laughing,  if  we  do  not 
always  wish  to  weep.  But  the  saddest  genius  of  our  own  time  is  not 
only  the  most  powerful  but  gives  also  the  most -pleasure  and  the 
most  profit.  Do  not  let  it  be  imagined,  then,  that  we  would  turn 
away  from  what  comes  to  us  in  the  most  serious  and  pathetic  form. 
We  welcome  these  latest  effusions  of  Mr.  Warren,  and,  in  attempting 
to  gauge  their  spirit,  are  rather  attracted  than  repelled  by  their  tear- 
ful burden.  The  poem  "  Separated  Fortunes  "  (to  pursue  our  notice 
of  the  volume)  traverses  much  of  the  ground  of  "  Locksley  Hall," 
though  it  is  restricted  in  length,  and  there  are  some  new  ideas  which 
pertain  to  the  later  poet  alone.  The  sweet,  sensitive  spirit  of  a 
loving  woman  has  been  imited  with  the  lot  of  one  who  is  gross  and 
has  no  understanding  of  the  treasure  he  possesses.  The  old  lover 
has  to  lament ;  seas  divide  him  from  his  love,  and  he  tells  her  that  the 
separation  must  be  endured  till  the  end.  The  years  will  rust  them- 
selves away,  and  then  upon  her  ^'spirit  weaiy  for  the  night  sleep  shall 
unroll  the  prison-doors  of  day."  The  story,  it  wiU  be  perceived,  is  by 
no  means  a  new  one,  though  a  new  grace  is  given  to  it  by  its  treatment. 
We  now  come  to  another  class  of  effort  on  the  part  of  th&  author, 
viz.,  two  or  three  poems  of  a  somewhat  larger  scope,  and  written  in 
blank  verse.  ''The  Cardinal's  Lament"  is  a  soliloquy  supposed  to  be 
spoken  on  Easter  Day,  1872,  at  Rome ;  and  we  can  only  express  our 
astonishment  that  it  should  have  been  found  necessary  to  state  in  a 
footnote  that  the  sentiments  given  utterance  to  are  not  those  of  Mr. 
Warren  but  of  the  Cardinal.  Yet  some  critics,  it  appears,  have 
assumed  that  the  opinions  in  this  monologue  were  those  of  the  author. 
Many  of  the  lines  are  exceedingly  forcible.  Take  this  for  instance, 
as  part  of  the  lament  of  the  Cardinal : — 

"  Ah,  spare  us  many  Easters  Uke  this  last ;  * 

For  now  the  ungodly  chide  at  us,  and  say, 
We  hare  no  Christ  this  Easter  to  arise, 
We  watch  oomiption  by  some  common  grave, 
Our  Christ  is  in  the  ground,  he  will  not  hear ; 
We  are  dreamers,  how  in  some  old  fabled  tale 
A  good  man  died  unjustly,  lay  in  earth, 
How  soldiers  sealed  the  cavern  of  his  rest ; 
How  lovely  dawned  that  Easter,  when  of  old 
The  Galilean  women  came  to  weep, 
Loving  the  gentle  prophet  that  was  gone. 
So  far  the  tale  is  credible :  but  now 
We  hear  of  certain  angels,  when  indeed 
Philosophy  has  settled  there  were  none. 
We  hear  of  how  the  cold  dead  Christ  arose — 
But  one  wise  Frenchman  wrote  a  pretty  book, 
And  proved  that  dead  men  always  fell  to  dost" 
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And  so  on.  The  entire  poem  is  a  fine  piece  of  saxcasm  mingled  with 
a  yiyid  representation  of  the  feeling  of  regret.  The  Cardinal  attempts 
to  grapple  with  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  doubt  of  the  age^  but 
all  the  substance  of  his  arguments  lies  in  the  assertion  that  there 
cannot  be  "  a  reasonable  Faith.''  Thus,  the  old  superstition  which 
has  been  in  Yogue  for  so  many  centuries  is  once  more  called  into 
requisition.  But  the  intellect  of  the  ancient  dogmatic  church  (the 
Church  of  Rome)  is  conscious  that  it  is  being  left  behind ;  its  nature 
is  not  so  devout  as  that  of  many  of  the  honest  doubters  of  the  time. 
When  asked  for  reasons  it  rayes,  dogma  supplants  imderstanding, 
blind  bigotry  usurps  the  position  of  sincere  faith,  and  when  the  old 
form  of  Roman  Catholicism,  or  Ultramontanism  as  it  is  now  called,  is 
asked  for  the  intelligible  supports  on  which  it  is  based,  the  only 
answer  it  can  give  is  in  the  childish  words  of  the  Cardinal  introduced 
to  us  by  Mr.  Warren — which  views  are  already  beginning  to  fail  to 
satisfy  the  really  thinking  Roman  Catholic  mind  : — 

"Tetum 
And  answer, '  Show  ns  God  and  it 's  eDOugh.' 
Lo,  Peter's  diair,  and  God  in  flesh  thereon  I " 

^'  Medea :  a  Tragedy  of  Jealousy  "  strikes  us  as  being  less  happy 
than  the  Lament,  but  there  are  many  vigorous  passages  to  be  found 
in  it,  and  the  central  idea,  the  great  passion  of  Medea,  is  well  de- 
lineated. The  story  is  simple,  and  of  course  is  well  known  to  all 
students  of  classic  literature.  Medea  upbraids  Jason,  the  king,  for 
his  infidelity  in  preferring  the  captive  Corinthian  girl  to  herself. 
All  the  forms  in  which  feminine  jealousy  depicts  itself  are  well 
preserved,  and  the  attractions  of  the  favourite  are  furiously  dis- 
counted by  the  enraged  queen.  She  is  not  meet  to  be  a  hero's  wife, 
says  the  real  spouse ;  she  cannot  come  near  it :  slave  or  concubine 
she  may  be,  but  no  wife.  And  then  she  breaks  out  into  this  piece  of 
genuine  pathos  in  an  impassioned  address  to  her  husband  : — 

"  Though  I  lose 
Thy  presence  day  by  day,  and  erermoze 
Thoa  makest  any  pzetezt  to  begone — 
Still  let  me  nnzse  onoe  moie  my  child  to  rest, 
As  in  old  di^  beside  thee ;  one  swift  hour 
Endue  me ;  make  pzetence  that  all  is  well. 
Lest  the  chUd  suffer ;  sit  with  me  a  little 
Just  now  and  then.    I  am  old,  I  know,  and  faded, 
I  never  had  mnch  yonth !    Our  yeazs  have  been 
So  stormy;  hnsband,  how  yon  loved  me  then  t 
How  sweet  it  was  to  tread  the  brinks  of  death. 
One  will  between  ns.    0  we  went  so  firmly : 
I  felt  thy  hand  npon  my  hand,  and  fear 
Became  a  laughter.    Thxough  the  smoke  of  death, 
The  dragon  land,  the  fiery  deeps  of  blood, 
I  saw  one  face — my  husband'sr— and  went  on. 
As  though  I  felt  the  daisies  at  my  feet 
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In  meadow  placet  under  qniefc  woods. 

It  is  my  glozy  to  haye  been  thy  mate. 

Not  idle,  but  another  living  brain 

Building  th j  throne  beside  thee,  night  and  day : 

In  romonrs  of  oonspirapy,  in  hours 

Of  chidden  armies,  still  at  thy  right  hand 

Undaunted ;  when  rebellion,  bolt  by  bolt. 

Played  round  our  royal  heads  to  tear  us  down ; 

Did  I  quail  then  ?  did  I  seem  pitiful  7 

Kot  so :  men  said,  This  woman  is  all  steel ; 

But  they  were  wrong,  I  was  all  love ;  no  more.*' 

Mr.  Warren  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  sublime  touch  to  the  wrongs 
of  the  ancient  queen.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  made  of  bis  subject 
a  more  elaborate  dramatic  poem  than  he  has  done.  In  fact,  the  basis 
be  has  laid  sbows  that  be  bad  sufficient  power  over  the  tragic  story 
to  have  constructed  a  more  pretentious  drama.  This  poem,  in  con- 
junction with  one  or  two  others  in  the  volume  which  could  be  cited, 
afford  ample  justification  for  the  poet  in  dealing  with  lofty  subjects 
in  a  dramatic  form.  His  minor  poems  are  excellent,  but  they  do  not 
do  bim  full  justice  in  showing  to  what  heights  his  art  may  carry  him. 
He  has  given  ample  evidence  that  he  is  capable  of  more  sustained 
effort  than  he  has  delighted  us  with  in  bis  last  work  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  not  deprive  us  of  that  which  he  is  well  able  to 
perform.  His  genius  is  strong  enough  to  deal  with  such  subjects  as 
"  Pbiloctetes "  with  even  greater  facility  and  richness  than  he 
exhibited  in  that  excellent  work.  His  power  of  thinking  is  not 
weakened,  or  exhausted,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  young  poets ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  thought  is  stronger,  and  has  more  body  in  it.  He 
is  not  one  of  those  who  launch  upon  'the  literary  career  with  a  few 
ideas,  and  whose  poetic  stock-in-trade  is  soon  exhausted.  There  is 
the  fruitfulness  of  genius  in  him  ;  that  power  of  reproduction  which 
we  behold  in  the  world  in  so  many  ways — ^the  originative  power. 
We  perceive  no  signs  whatever  as  yet  that  his  vein  is  worked  out,  and 
after  a  man  has  produced  three  or  four  volumes  of  poems,  all  of  a 
different  character,  and  yet  all  thoroughly  original  and  pr^nant  with 
thought,  there  is  every  room  for  confidence  that  he  is  intended  to 
leave  his  mark  upon  the  age. 

The  last  of  the  poems,  in  blank  verse,  with  any  pretensions,  to 
which  we  are  desirous  of  calling  attention,  is  one  entitled  ''  Jael." 
It  deals  with  the  powerfully  dramatic  story  of  Holy  Writ,  and  as  a 
composition  ranks  in  merit  with  any  of  the  pieces  in  the  volume. 
After  the  hymn  of  victory  is  done,  and  Jael  is  alone,  she  ruminates  as 
to  the  real  effect  of  the  great  historic  deed  she  has  perpetrated.  She 
has  read  in  the  looks  of  those  whom  she  has  met  the  supreme 
disdain  which  they  entertain  for  her,  and  she  renders  their  silent  but 
eloquent  scorn  into  this  : — 

" '  Better  to  be  as  we  are,  earth  and  dust, 
Than  to  endure,  as  Jael  shall  liye  on, 
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In  Mlf-oontempt  more  bitter  than  the  grare. 
Liye  on  and  pine  in  long  remorseful  years. 
Terrible  tears  are  sequel  to  this  deed ; 
Beat  on  thy  br^ust,  hare  ashes  in  thy  hair, 
Still  shalt  thon  bear  about  in  all  thy  dreams 
One  image,  one  reproach,  one  face,  one  fear, 
Lire,  Jael,  live.    We  shall  be  well  revenged.' 

Can  time  efface  a  deed  so  wholly  vile  ? 
She  stood,  the  mother-snake,  before  her  tent, 
She  feigned  a  piteous  dew  in  her  false  eyes. 
She  made  her  low  yoioe  gentle  as  a  bird's. 
Her  one  hand  beckoned  to  the  fugitive, 
Her  other  felt  along  the  poniard's  edge 

Hid  near  the  breast  where  late  her  baby  fed.  r 

She  drew  the  noble  weary  captain  in ; 
,  Her  guest  beneath  the  shelter  of  her  home, 

He  laid  him  down  to  rest  and  had  no  fear. 
The  sacred  old  allianoe  with  her  clan, 
The  trustful  calm  immunity  of  sleep, 
Sealing  security  each  more  secure. 
Ah,  surely,  he  was  safe  if  anywhere 
Beneath  the  mantle  which  she  laid  on  him. 
He  was  too  noble  to  mistrust  her  much ; 
His  fading  sense  felt  her  insidious  arm 
Folding  him  warmly.    Then  he  slept— she  rose, 
Slid  like  a  snake  across  the  tent-— struck  twioe^ 
And  stung  him  dead." 

This  extract  is  a  fair  representation  of  Mr.  Warren's  blank  verse^ 
which  will  be  perceived  to  be  beyond  the  generality.  He  is  complete 
master  of  the  measure,  and  can  wield  it  to  advantage.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  is  a  good  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  his  talent,  which  is 
capable  of  translating  its  thoughts  into  a  massive  form.  He  has  a 
considerable  dramatic  as  well  as  descriptive  faculty,  and  blank  verse 
is  well  adapted  to  poetry  of  his  order.  The  smallest  of  his  poems 
bears  witness  to  this  possession  of  the  dramatic  element  We  should 
like  to  have  quoted  from  his  "  Two  Old  Kings  :  a  Sketch  after  Kaul- 
bach,"  which  not  only  further  attests  the  point  just  referred  to  but 
exhibits  real  pathos.  Two  ancient  kings  and  comrades  hold  high 
wassail  in  a  castle  on  the  Rhine,  and  as  the  midnight  hours  draw  on 
one  recounts  the  story  of  their  lives.  Bitterness  and  disappointment 
have  been  written  on  their  earlier  years :  now  they  endeavour  to 
cheer  each  other,  and  as  the  morning  breaks  in  the  East  the  fine  old 
warriors  drink  to  their  next  meeting,  the  next  banquet,  however, 
being  held  in  Heaven.  One  more  quotation  we  must  make,  and  it 
shall  be  from  the  ''  Ode  to  the  Sun." 

^  Thou  sayest— I  have  no  lot  or  hand  in  slumber ; 
I  am  light,  supreme. 
My  robes  of  glory  quenoh  the  planet  number, 
As  Day  pales  Dream. 

VOL.   XI II.  fl 
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In  graBB-land  ahall  ariB&  a  sound  of  heif  eis, 

A  Yoioe  of  herds ; 
I  bathe  my  glowing  hands  in  breathing  zephyrs, 

I  call  the  birds. 

In  ripple  and  perfume  and  deep  breezy  lustre 

Hy  flame  feet  tread ; 
My  girdle  sprinkles  mooss  in  many  a  duster, 

As  saod  is  shed. 

I  am  the  gates  of  life.    My  dawn  is  burning 

With  foam  of  stars, 
Bright  as  the  margin  of  a  waye  retaining 

In  refluent  bars. 

The  planets  yeil  their  burning  faoes  near  me ;     , 

The  green  world's  ends 
Flash  up  through  miles  of  ether  that  uprear  me  i 

Pale  yapour  blends 

In  underneath,  unfolds  itself  or  doses, 

Divides,  dilates ; 
The  Sea,  my  pathway,  spreads  her  deep  with  roses 

To  my  red  gates." 

We  bold  that  the  poet  who  can  write  like  this  need  not  despair. 
The  only  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed  is  too  great  a  deyotion  to 
the  picturesque,  as  in  the  above  lines,  which  if  pursued  to  excess  may 
lead  to  a  diminution  of  strength.  Colour  is  an  excellent  thing,  but 
if  an  artist  or  a  poet  lays  himself  out  specially  to  create  great  effects 
by  its  aid,  the  chances  are  that  his  form  and  depth  will  be  to  some 
extent  impaired.  Do  not  let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  any 
such  result  is  perceptible  in  the  present  volume.  It  is  not  only  rich 
in  colour  but  possesses  great  breadth  and  vigour.  We  would 
impress  upon  Mr.  Warren  that  after  these  several  successful  essays 
in  verse,  he  might  fairly  take  a  bolder  flight  and  produce  a  still 
greater  and  more  ambitious  work.  Not  only  do  we  now  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  latest  production  because  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
but  because  it  is  one  of  those  volumes  which  must  materially  assist 
in  elevating  the  whole  tone  of  current  poetry.  It  has  fine  con- 
ception, high  finish,  and  appeals  to  what  is  best  and  purest  both  aa 
regards  the  intellect  and  the  spirit. 

George  Barnett  Smith. 
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THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  SUN. 


There  are  few  scientific  questions  of  greater  interest  than  the  in- 
quiry whether  it  is  possible  to  find  a  means  of  predicting  the  weather 
for  a  long  time  in  advance.  In  former  ages  many  attempts  were 
made  to  solve  this  problem  bj  a  reference  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Other  methods  of  prediction  were,  indeed,  in 
vogue  ;  but  I  am  not  here  considering  ordinary  weather  portents,  or 
mere  scientific  schemes  for  anticipating  the  weather  of  two  or  three 
coming  days:  and  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  depending  on 
observations  of  plants  and  animals,  it  is  the  case  that  the  only  wide 
rules  for  predicting  weather  were  based  on  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  planets  and  the  stars.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
even  astronomers  of  repute  placed  faith,  until  quite  recent  years,  in 
the  seemingly  absurd  tenets  of  judicial  astrology.  We  cannot  greatly 
wonder,  therefore,  if  the  more  reasonable  thesis  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  determine  weather  changes,  was  regarded  with  favour.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  Horrocks,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  drawing  the 
distinction  here  indicated,  where  he  says  that  in  anticipating  **  storm 
and  tempest "  from  a  conjunction  of  Mercury  with  the  Sun,  he  coin- 
cides "with  the  opinion  of  the  astfologers,  but  in  other  respects 
despises  their  more  puerile  vanities."  We  find  Bacon  in  like  manner 
remarking  that  ''all  the  planets  have  their  summer  and  winter, 
wherein  they  dart  their  rays  stronger  or  weaker,  according  to  their 
perpendicular  or  oblique  direction."  He  says,  however,  that  '^  the 
commixtures  of  the  rays  of  the  fixed  stars  with  one  another  are  of 
use  in  contemplating  the  fabric  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  the 
subjacent  regions,  but  in  no  respect  for  predictions."  Bacon  remarks 
again  that  reasonable  astrology  (Astrologta  sana)  "  should  take  into 
account  the  apogees  and  perigees  of  the  planets,  with  a  proper 
inquiry  into  what  the  vigour  of  planets  may  perform  of  itself;  for  a 
planet  is  more  brisk  in  its  apogee,  but  more  communicative  in 
its  perigee :  it  should  include,  also,  all  the  other  accidents  of  the 
planets'  motions,  their  accelerations,  retardations,  courses,  stations, 
retrogradations,  distances  from  the  sun,  increase  and  diminution  of 
light,  eclipses,  &c,;  for  all  these  things  a£fect  the  rays  of  the 
planets,  and  cause  them  to  act  either  weaker  or  stronger,  or  in  a 
different  manner." 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  systems  of  weather  prediction 
based  on  such  considerations  were  not  quickly  exploded  owing  to 
their  &ilure  when  tested  by  experience^  Yet  singularly  enough  it 
has  scarcely  ever  happened  that  any  wide  system  of  interpretation 
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has  been  devised,  which  has  not  been  regarded  with  favour  by  its 
inventor  long  after  it  had  been  in  reality  disproved  by  repeated  in- 
stances of  failure.  This  remark  applies  to  recent  systems  as  well  as 
to  those  invented  in  earlier  times.  Within  the  last  twenty  years, 
for  example,  methods  of  prediction  based  on  the  moon's  movements, 
on  the  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  and  on  other  relations,  have  been 
maintained  with  astonishing  perseverance  and  constancy,  in  the  face 
of  what  outsiders  cannot  but  regard  as  a  most  discouraging  want  of 
agreement  between  the  predicted  weather  and  the  actual  progress  of 
events.  Here,  as  in  so  many  cases  of  prediction,  we  find  the  justice 
of  Bacon's  aphorism,  ^'  Men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark 
when  they  miss." 

It  is  noteworthy,  indeed,  that  the  very  circumstance  which  appears 
to  present  a  fatal  objection  to  all  schemes  of  prediction  based  on  the 
ihotions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  supplies  the  means  of  imagining  that 
predictions  have  been  fulfilled.  The  objection  I  refer  to  is  this, — 
we  know  that  the  weather  is  seldom  alike  over  very  wide  regions, 
while  nevertheless  the  celestial  bodies  present  the  same  aspect 
towards  the  whole  extent  of  such  regions,  or  an  aspect  so  nearly  the 
same  as  to  suggest  that  the  same  conditions  of  weather  should  pre- 
vail if  the  weather  really  depended  on  the  position  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  inventor  of  a  really  trustworthy 
system  must  have  a  distinct  scheme  for  each  part  of  every  continent, — 
nay,  of  every  coimtry,  if  not  of  every  county.  This  objection  is 
not  taken  into  account,  however,  by  the  inventors  of  systems,  while 
the  fact  on  which  it  depends  afibrds  the  means  of  showing  that  each 
prediction  has  been  fulfilled.  Thus,  suppose  '^  bad  weather  and  much 
wind  "  have  been  predicted  on  a  certain  day,  and  that  day  is  particu- 
larly fine  and  calm  in  London.  If  this  were  urged  as  an  objection 
to  the  soundness  of  the  system,  the  answer  would  run  somewhat  on 
this  wise — "  Unquestionably  it  was  fine  in  London,  but  in  North 
Scotland  (or  in  France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy,  as  the  case  may  be)  there 
was  very  gloomy  weather,  and  in  Ireland  (suppose)  quite  strong  winds 
are  reported  to  have  prevailed  in  the  afternoon."  The  readiness  with 
which  men  satisfy  themselves  in  such  cases,  corresponds  with  that 
mischievous  ingenuity  wherewith  foolish  persons  satisfy  themselves 
that  a  fortune-teller  had  foretold  the  truth,  that  a  dream  had  been 
fulfilled,  a  superstition  justified,  and  so  forth. 

The  tendency,  at  present,  amongst  those  who  are  desirous  of  form- 
ing a  scheme  of  weather  prediction,  is  to  seek  the  origin  of  our 
weather-changes  in  changes  of  the  sun's  condition,  and  by  determin- 
ing the  laws  of  the  solar  changes  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  regulate 
changes  in  the  weather. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  this  new  phase  of  the  inquiry 
does  not  reject  planetary  influences  altogether.  The  theory  is  enter- 
tained by  many  well-known  students  of  science  that  changes  in  the 
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condition  of  the  sun  are  dependent  on  the  varying  positions  of  the 
planets  j  so  that  if  it  should  be  established  that  our  weather-changes 
are  connected  with  solar  changes,  we  should  infer  that  indirectly  the 
planets  in  their  motions  rule  the  weather  on  our  earth. 

I  propose  now  to  consider  the  eyidence  relating  to  the  sun's  influ- 
ence, and  to  discuss  the  question  (altogether  distinct,  be  it  remarked) 
whether  a  means  of  accurate  weather  prediction  may  be  obtained  \f 
the  sun's  influence  be  regarded  as  demonstrated. 

There  is  one  strong  point  in  favour  of  the  new  theory,  in  the  &ct 
that  the  sun  is  imquestionably  the  prime  cause  of  all  weather  changes. 
To  quote  the  words  of  Lieut-Colonel  Strange,  an  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  the  theory  (and  eager  to  have  it  tested  at  this  country's 
charge),  "there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  almost  every  natural 
phenomenon  connected  with  climate  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
sun  as  the  great  dominating  force,  and  it  is  a  natural  inference'' 
(though  not,  as  he  says,  an  unavoidable  one)  "  that  the  changes,  and 
what  we  now  call  the  imcertainties  of  climate  are  connected  with  the 
constant  fluctuations  which  we  know  to  be  perpetually  occurring  in 
the  sun  itself."  I  may  proceed,  indeed,  in  this  place,  to  quote  the 
following  words  in  which  Colonel  Strange  enunciates  the  theory 
itself  which  I  am  about  to  discuss,  and  its  consequences: — "The 
bearing  of  climatic  changes  on  a  vast  array  of  problems  connected 
with  navigation,  agriculture,  and  health,  need  but  be  mentioned  to 
show  the  importance  of  seeking  in  the  sun,  where  they  doubtless 
reside,  for  the  causes  which  govern  these  changes.  It  is  indeed  my 
conviction  that  of  all  the  fields  now  open  for  scientific  cultivation, 
there  is  not  one  which,  quite  apart  from  its  transcendent  philosophical 
interest,  promises  results  of  such  high  utilitaxian  value,  as  the  ex- 
haustive systematic  study  of  the  sun." 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  if  anything  like  what  is  here 
promised  could  be  hoped  for  from  the  study  of  the  sun,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  more  than  national  importance  to  undertake  the  task  indi*  , 
cated  by  Colonel  Strange.  The  expense  of  new  observatories  for  this 
special  subject  of  study  would  in  that  case  be  very  fully  repaid.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  employ  the  most  skilM  astronomers  at 
salaries  comparable  with  those  which  are  paid  to  our  Government 
ministers ;  it  would  be  well  to  secure  on  corresponding  terms  the 
advice  of  those  most  competent  to  decide  on  the  instrumental 
requirements  of  the  case;  and  in  fact  the  value  of  the  work  which  is 
at  present  accomplished  at  Greenwich,  great  though  that  value  is, 
would  sink  into  utter  insignificance,  in  my  judgment,  compared  with 
the  results  flowing  in  the  supposed  case  from  the  proposed  "  exhaus- 
tive and  systematic  study"  of  the  great  central  luminary  of  the 
planetary  system. 

The  subject  we  are  to  discuss  is  manifestly  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  cannot  be  too  carefUlly  dealt  with.     It 
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would  be  a  misfortune  on  the  one  hand  to  be  led  by  careless  reason* 
iug  to  underestimate  the  chances  in  favour  of  the  proposed  scheme, 
while  on  the  other  it  would  be  most  mischievous  to  entertain  un- 
founded expectations  where  the  necessary  experiments  must  be  of  a 
costly  nature,  and  where  science  would  be  grievously  discredited 
should  it  be  proved  that  the  whole  scheme  was  illusory. 

We  note,  first,  that  besides  being  "  the  great  dominating  force  "  to 
which  all  natural  phenomena  connected  with  climate  are  due,  the 
sun  has  special  influence  on  all  the  most  noteworthy  variations  of 
weather.  The  seasons  are  due  to  solar  influence ;  and  here  we  have 
an  instance  of  a  power  of  prediction  derived  from  solar  study,  though 
belonging  to  a  date  so  remote  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  fact.  It 
seems  so  obvious  that  summer  will  be  on  the  whole  warmer  than 
winter,  that  we  overlook  the  circumstance  that  at  some  epoch  or 
other  this  feu^t,  at  least  in  its  relation  to  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
sun,  must  have  been  recognised  as  a  discovery.  Men  must  at  one 
time  have  learned,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  each  race  of  men 
must  at  one  time  have  noticed,  that  the  varying  warmth  on  which  the 
processes  of  vegetation  depend,  correspond  with  the  varying  diurnal 
course  of  the  sun.  So  soon  as  this  was  noticed,  and  so  soon  as  the 
periodic  nature  of  the  sun's  varying  motions  had  been  ascertained, 
men  had  acquired  in  effect  the  power  of  predicting  that  at  particular 
times  or  seasons,  the  weather  on  the  whole  would  be  warmer  than  at 
other  seasons.  In  other  words,  so  soon  as  men  had  recognised  the 
period  we  call  the  year,  they  could  predict  that  one  half  of  each  year 
would  be  warmer  than  the  other  half.  Simple  as  this  fact  may  seem, 
it  is  important  to  notice  it  as  the  beginning  of  weather  prediction ; 
for  as  will  presently  appear,  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  more 
complex  questions  at  present  involved  in  the  prognostication  of 
weather-changes. 

It  became  manifest  almost  as  soon  as  this  discovery  had  been  made, 
that  the  weather  of  particular  days  or  even  of  weeks  and  longer 
periods  could  not,  by  its  means,  be  predicted.  A  week  in  summer 
may  be  cold,  and  a  week  in  winter  may  be  warm ;  nor,  so  far  as  is 
even  yet  known,  is  there  a  single. part  of  any  year  the  temperature  of 
which  can  be  certainly  depended  upon,  at  least  within  the  tempe- 
rate zone.  In  certain  tropical  regions  there  are  tolerably  constant 
weather  variations  ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  in  the  tem- 
perate zones  of  either  hemisphere,  that  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  cer- 
tainly, even  that  during  a  week  or  fortnight  at  any  given  summer 
season  there  will  be  one  hot  day,  or  that  during  a  corresponding 
period  in  winter  there  will  be  one  day  of  cold  weather. 

It  became  manifest  also,  at  an  early  epoch,  that  terrestrial  condi- 
tions must  be  intimately  involved  in  all  questions  of  weather,  since 
the  year  in  different  countries  in  the  same  latitudes  presents  different 
features.     Such  differences  are  of  two  kinds, — ^those  which  have  a  ten- 
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denoy  to  be  constant^  and  those  which  are  in  their  nature  variable. 
For  example,  the  annual  weather  in  Canadian  regions  haying  the  same 
range  of  latitude  as  Great  Britain,  differs  always  to  a  very  marked 
degree,  though  not  always  to  the  same  degree,  fh)m  that  which  pre- 
vails in  this  country :  here  then  we  have  a  case  of  a  constant  difference 
due  unquestionably  to  terrestrial  relations.  Again,  when  we  have  a 
hot  or  dry  summer  in  this  country,  warm  or  damp  weather  may  pre- 
vail in  other  countries  in  the  same  latitudes,  and  vice  vend;  differences 
of  this  kind  are  ordinarily*  variable,  and  in  the  present  position  of 
weather-science  are  regarded  as  accidental. 

Hitherto,  weather-science  has  depended  solely  on  the  study  of  these 
terrestrial  effects  as  they  vary  under  varying  conditions.  Modern 
meteorological  research  is  confined  to  the  record  and]  study  of  the 
Aotual  condition  of  the  weather  from  day  to  day  at  selected  stations 
in  different  countries.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  inquiry  has  not 
been  attended  with  success.  At  vast  expense  millions  of  records  of 
heat,  rainfall,  winds,  clouds,  barometric  pressure,  and  so  on  have  been 
Beoored ;  but  hitherto  no  law  has  been  recognised  in  the  variations 
thus  recorded, — ^no  law  at  least  from  which  any  constant  system  of 
prediction  for  long  periods  in  advance  can  be  deduced. 

On  this  point  I  shall  quote  first  a  remarkable  saying  of  Sir  W. 
Herachers,  which  appears  to  me,  like  many  such  sayings  of  his,  to  be 
only  too  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  science.  In  endeavouring 
to  interpret  the  laws  of  weather,  "  we  are  in  the  position,"  Herschel 
remarks,  ''  of  a  man  who  hears  at  intervals  a  few  fragments  of  a  long 
history  related  in  a  prosy,  unmethodical  manner.  A  host  of  circum- 
stances omitted  or  forgotten,  and  the  want  of  connection  between  the 
parts,  prevents  the  hearer  from  obtaining  possession  of  the  entire  his- 
tory. Were  he  allowed  to  inteiTupt  the  narrator,  and  ask  him  to  ex- 
plain the  apparent  contradictions,  or  to  clear  up  doubts  at  obscure 
points,  he  might  hope  to  arrive  at  a  general  view.  The  questions 
that  we  would  address  to  nature,  are  the  very  experiments  of  which 
we  are  deprived  in  the  science  of  meteorology." 

The  late  Professor  De  Morgan,  indeed,  selected  meteorology  as  the 

*  I  nie  this  qualifying  word,  because  some  differences  of  the  kind  are  more  or  less 
TQgiUar.  Thus,  when  there  is  a  dry  summer  in  certain  regions  in  the  West  of  Bnrope, 
there  is  commonly  a  wet  summer  in  easterly  regions  in  the  same  latitude,  and  vice 
vertdf  the  difference  simply  depending  on  the  height  at  which  the  clouds  travel  which 
are  brought  by  the  south-westerly  counter-trade  winds.  When  these  clouds  tr&yel 
high,  they  do  not  gire  up  their  moisture  until  they  have  travelled  far  inland  or 
towjurds  the  east ;  when  they  travel  low,  their  moisture  is  condensed  so  soon  as  they 
reach  the  western  landslopes.  It  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  again,  that  when  we  in 
Ba^land  have  diy  summers,  much  rain  falls  en  the  Atlantic,  and  our  drought  is 
s'mply  due  to  the  fall  of  this  rain  before  the  clouds  from  the  south-west  have  reached 
vs.  More  commonly,  however,  drought  in  ED|.Iand  is  due  to  the  delay  of  the  down- 
f  jdl,  in  consequence  of  the  clouds  from  the  s^uth-west  travelling  at  a  greater  height 
thin  usuaL 
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lubjeot  on  which,  above  all  others,  Bystematic  observations  had  been 
most  completely  wasted, — as  a  special  instance  of  the  failure  of  the 
true  Baconian  method  (which  be  it  noticed  is  not,  as  is  so  commonly 
supposed,  the  modem  scientific  method).  "  There  is  an  attempt  at 
induction  going  on,''  says  De  Morgan,  '^  which  has  yielded  little  or 
no  fruit,  the  observations  made  in  the  meteorological  observatories. 
This  attempt  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  which  would  have  caused 
Bacon  to  dance  for  joy "  (query)  ;  ''for  he  lived  in  times  when 
Chancellors  did  danco.  Russia,  says  M.  Biot,  is  covered  by  an 
army  of  meteorographs,  with  generals,  high  officers,  subalterns,  and 
privates,  with  fixed  and  defined  duties  of  observation.  Other  coimtries, 
also,  have  their  systematic  observations.  And  what  has  come  of  it  ? 
Nothing,  says  M.  Biot,  and  nothing  will  ever  come  of  it :  the  veteran 
mathematician  and  experimental  philosopher  declares,  as  does  Mr. 
Ellis "  (Bacon's  biographer),  ''  that  no  single  branch  of  science  has 
ever  been  fruitfully  explored  in  this  way."  A  special  interest 
attaches,  I  may  remark,  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Biot,  because  it  was 
given  upon  the  proposal  of  the  French  government  to  construct 
meteorological  observatories  in  Algeria. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  Astronomer  Royal  holds  a  similar  opinion, 
De  Morgan  thus  quaintly  indicates  his  interpretation  of  one  particular 
expression  of  Sir  G.  Airy's  opinion  : — "  In  the  report  to  the  Green- 
wich Board  of  Visitors,  for  1867,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  speaking  of 
the  increase  of  meteorological  observatories,  remarks,  '  Whether  the 
effect  of  this  movement  will  be  that  millions  of  useless  observations 
will  be  added  to  the  millions  that  already  exist,  or  whether  something 
may  be  expected  to  result  which  will  load  to  a  meteorological  theory, 
I  cannot  hazard  a  conjecture  %  *  This  is  a  conjecture,  and  a  very 
obvious  one ;  if  Mr.  Airy  would  have  given  2|(2.,  for  the  chance  of  a 
meteorological  theory  formed  by  masses  of  observations,  he  would 
never  have  said  what  I  have  quoted." 

The  simple  combination  of  terrestrial  considerations  with  the  effiscts ' 
due  to  the  sun's  varying  daily  path  having  thus  far  failed  to  afford 
any  interpretation  of  the  varying  weather  from  year  to  year,  it  is 
natural  to  inquire  whether  the  variations  in  the  sun's  condition 
from  year  to  year  may  not  supply  the  required  means  of  inter- 
preting and  hence  of  predicting  weather-changes.  We  know  that 
the  sun's  condition  does  vary,  because  we  sometimes  see  many  large 
spots  upon  his  surface,  whereas  at  others  he  has  no  spots,  or  few  and 
small  ones.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  these  variations  affect  the 
supply  of  heat  and  light,  as  well  as  of  chemical  action  and  possibly  of 
other  forms  of  force ;  and  hence  we  are  certainly  dealing  with  a  vera 
cama,  though  whether  this  real  cause  be  an  efficient  cause  of  weather- 
changes  remains  yet  to  be  determined. 

It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  inquire,  however,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  any  peculiarities  of  weather  can  be  traced  to  another  cii"- 
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cumstance  which  ought  to  be  at  least  as  efficient,  one  would  suppose, 
as  any  changes  in  the  sun's  action  due  to  the  spots.  I  refer  to  his 
vaiying  distance  from  the  earth.  It  is  known  doubtless  to  all  my 
readers  that  in  June  and  July,  although  these  are  oiur  summer 
months,  the  sun  is  farther  away  than  in  December, — and  this,  not  by 
an  inconsiderable  distance,  but  by  more  than'  three  millions  of  miles.. 
Accordingly,  on  a  summer  day  in  our  hemisphere  we  receive  much 
less  heat  than  is  received  on  a  summer  day  in '  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Or  instead  of  comparing  our  summer  heat  with  summer  heat 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  we  may  make  comparison  between  the 
quantity  of  heat  received  by  the  whole  earth  on  a  day  in  June  and 
on  a  day  in  December.  Either  way  of  viewing  the  matter  is  instruc- 
tive ;  and  I  believe  many  of  my  readers  will  be  surprised  when  they 
hear  what  is  the  actual  amount  of  difference. 

We  receive  in  fact,  on  June  30th,  less  heat  and  light  than  dwellers 
at  our  antipodes  receive  on  December  30th,  by  the  amount  which 
would  be  lost  if  an  opaque  disc  having  a  diameter  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  sun's,*  came  upon  the  sun's  face  as  seen  on  December  30  at 
our  antipodes.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  spots  whose  effects 
would  be  comparable  with  those  produced  by  such  a  disc  of  blackness 
have  ever  been  seen  upon  the  face  of  the  sun.  Spots  are  not  black  or 
nearly  black,  even  in  their  very  nucleus.  The  largest  ever  seen  has 
not  had  an  extent  approaching  that  of  our  imagined  black  disc, 
even  when  the  whole  dimensions  of  the  spot, — nucleus,  umbra,  and 
penumbra, — ^have  been  taken  into  account.  Moreover,  all  round  a 
spot  there  is  always  a  region  of  increased  brightness,  making  up 
to  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  for  the  darkness  of  the  spot 
itself.  So  that  unquestionably  the  summer  heat  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  exceeds  the  summer  heat  in  our  hemisphere  to  a  much 
more  marked  degree  than  the  heat  given  out  by  the  sun  when  he 
is  without  spots  exceeds  the  heat  of  a  spotted  sun. 

It  is,  however,  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  what  effect  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  peculiarity.  It  is  certain  that  the  Australian 
summer  differs  in  several  important  respects  from  the  European 
summer ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  difference  ^ 
is  due  to  the  peculiarity  we  have  been  considering,  and  how 
much  to  the  characteristic  distinction  between  the  northern  and 
southern  halves  of  the  earth, — ^the  great  excess  of  water  surface  over 
land  surface  in  the  southern  hemisphere.     It  is  worthy  of  notice, 

*  It  is  easily  shown  that  such  would  be  the  size  of  the  imagined  black  disc.  For 
the  sun's  distance  yariee  from  about  93  millions  of  miles  to  about  90  millions,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  31  to  30.  Heuce  the  size  of  his  disc  yaries  in  the  proportion  of  31 
times  31  to  30  times  30,  or  as  961  to  900.  The  defect  of  the  latter  number  900 
amounts  to  61,  which  is  about  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  larger  number.  But  a  black 
disc  having  a  diameter  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  sun's  would  cut  off  precisely  a 
sixteenth  part  of  his  light  and  heat,  which  was  the  fact  to  be  proved. 

VOL.   Xlll.  I 
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however,  that  even  in  this  case,  ^here  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  great 
difference  must  exist  in  the  solar  action  at  particular  seasons,  we  find 
ourselves  quite  unable  to  recognise  any  peculiarities  of  weather  as 
certaifdy  due  to  this  difference. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  second  way  of  viewing  the  difference  in  ques- 
tion, by  considering  it  as  it  affects  the  whole  earth.  The  result  is 
sufficiently  surprising.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  i^searches  of  Sir 
J.  Herschel  and  Pouillet,  'diat  on  the  average  our  earth  rec^ves  each 
day  a  supply  of  heat  competent  to  heat  an  ocean  260  yards  deep 
over  the  whole  surface  <^  the  earth  from  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice  to  the  boiling  point.  Now,  on  or  about  June  30,  the  supply  is 
one  thirtieth  greata*,  while  on  or  about  December  30,  the  suj^ly  is 
one  thirtieth  less.  Accordingly,  on  June  30,  the  heat  received  in  a 
single  day  would  be  competent  only  to  raise  an  ocean  25  li  yards 
deep  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point,  whereas  on  December  30 
the  heat  received  from  the  sun  would  so  heat  an  ocean  268^  yards 
deep.  The  mere  excess  of  heat,  therefore,  on  December  30,  as 
compared  witii  June  30,  would  suffice  to  raise  an  ocean  more  than 
17  yards  deep  and  covering  the  whole  earth,  from  the  freeong  point 
to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water !  It  will  not  be  regarded  as 
surprising  if  terrestrial  effects  of  some  importance  should  follow 
from  so  noteworthy  an  excess,  not  merely  of  light  and  heat,  but  of 
gravitating  force,  of  magnetic  influence,  and  of  actinic  or  ehemical 
action,  exerted  upon  the  earth  as  a  whole.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
there  is  a  recognisable  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism in  December  and  January  as  compared  with  June  and  July. 
But  assuredly  the  effect  produced  is  not  of  such  a  character  as  to 
suggest  that  we  should  find  the  means  of  predicting  weather  if  it 
were  possible  for  us  now  to  discover  any  solar  law  of  change  resulting 
in  a  corresponding  variation  of  solar  action  upon  the  earth. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  first  great  law  of  solar  change  as 
distinguished  from  systematic  variations  like  the  sun's  varying 
change  of  distanoe  and  his  varying  daily  padi  on  the  heavens.  This 
law  is  that  whidi  regulates  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  Bckuc 
spots  within  a  period  of  about  eleven  years.  The  sun's  condition 
does  not,  indeed,  admit  of  being  certainly  predicted  by  this  law, 
since  it  not  unfrequentiy  happ^is  that  the  sun  shows  few  spots  for 
several  weeks  together,  in  the  very  height  of  the  time  of  spot- 
frequency,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  often  happens  that  many  and 
large  spots  are  seen  at  other  times.  Nevertheless,  this  general  law 
holds,  that,  on  the  whole,  and  taking  one  month  with  another,  there 
is  a  variation  in  spot-frequency,  having  for  its  period  an  interval  of 
rather  more  than  eleven  years. 

Now,  the  difference  between  a  year  of  maximum  spot-frequency, 
and  one  of  minimum  fi-equency,  is  very  noteworthy,  notwithstanding 
the  exceptional  features  just  mentioned,  which  show  themselves  but 
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for  siiort  periods.  This  will  be  manifiBst  on  the  consideration  of  a 
few  typical  instanoeB.  ThuR,  in  the  year  1837,  the  sun  was  observed 
on  168  days,  during  which  he  was  not  once  seen  without  spots, 
while  no  less  than  333  new  groups  made  their  appearance.  This  was 
a  year  of  mazimum  i^Kyt-frequency.  In  1843,  the  sun  was  obsenred 
CQ  312  days,  and  on  no  less  than  149  of  these  no  spots  could  be  seen, 
while  only  34  new  groups  made  their  appearance.  This  was  a  year 
of  minimnm  spot-frequency.  Passing  to  the  next  maximum  year, 
we  find  that  in  1848  the  sun  was  observed  on  278  days,  during 
which  he  was  never  seen  without  spots,  while  330  new  spots  made 
their  appearance.  In  1855  and  1856  together,  he  was  observed  on 
€34  days,  on  239  of  which  he  was  wiUiout  spots,  while  only  62  new 
groups  made  their  appearance.  The  next  maximum  was  not  so 
marked  as  usual,  that  is,  there  was  not  so  definite  a  summit,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  to  the  wave  of  increase ;  but  the  excess  of  fsgot- 
frequeney  was  none  the  less  decided.  Thus,  in  the  four  years,  1858, 
'59,  '€0,  '61,  the  sun  was  observed  on  335,  343,  333,  and  322  days,<m 
Mo^  one  9f  v^wk  he  mooa  spotlets^  while  the  numbers  of  new  groups  f(Mr 
these  four  years  were,  respectively,  202,  205,  211,  and  204.  The 
minimnm  in  1867  was  very  marked,  as  195  da3rB  out  of  312  were 
without  spots,  mEfed  only  25  new  groups  appeib^.  The  increase  after 
1867  was  unusually  rapid,  since  in  1869  there  were  no  spotless  days, 
and  224  new  grtmps  were  seen,  though  the  sun  was  only  observed 
<m  196  days.  The  number  of  spots  in  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  as 
weil  as  tbar  magnitude  and  duration,  have  been  above  what  is  usual, 
even  at  the  period  of  mazinram  spot-finquency. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  manifest  that  we  have  a  well-marked 
peculiarity  to  deal  with,  though  not  one  of  perfect  uniformity.  Next 
to  the  systematic  changes  already  considered,  this  alternate  waxing 
and  waning  of  spot-frequency  might  be  expected  to  be  efficient  in 
producing  reoognisable  weather  changes.  Assuredly,  if  this  should 
not  appear  to  be  the  case,  we  should  have  to  dkmiss  all  idea  that 
the  sun-spots  are  weather-ralers. 

Now,  from  the  first  discovery  of  spots,  it  was  recognised  that  they 
must,  in  all  probability,  aiOfect  our  weather  to  some  degree.  It  was 
noticed,  indeed,  that  our  aiu'oras  seemed  to  be  in  some  way  influenced 
by  the  <xiDfditkm  of  the  son's  suilaoe,  since  they  were  obs^^ed  to  be 
more  numerous  when  there  are  many  spots  than  when  there  are  few 
or  none.  Singularly  enough,  the  effect  of  the  spots  on  temperature 
wsjB  not  only  inquired  into  much  later  (for  we  owe  to  Cassini  and 
Mairan  the  observation  relating  to  auroras),  but  was  expected  to  be 
of  an  opposite  diaraeter  frT>m  that  which  is  in  reality  produced.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  formed  the  opinion  that  when  there  are  most  spots  the 
sun  gives  out  most  heat,  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  light 
where  the  spots  are.  He  sought  for  evidence  on  this  point  in  the 
price  of  corn  in  England,  and  it  actually  appeared,  though  by  a  mere 
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coincidence,  that  com  had  been  cheapest  in  years  of  spot-firequency, 
a  result  regarded  by  Herschel  as  implying  that  the  weather  had  been 
warmer  on  the  whole  in  those  years.  It  was  well  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, by  Arago,  that  "  in  these  matters  we  must  be  careful  how  we 
generalise  facts  before  we  have  a  very  considerable  number  of  ob- 
servations at  our  disposal."  The  peculiarities  of  weather  in  a  single 
and  not  extensive  coimtry  like  England,  are  quite  insufficient  to 
supply  an  answer  to  the  wide  question  dealt  with  by  HerscheL  The 
weather  statistics  of  many  coimtries  must  be  considered  and  com- 
pared.    Moreover,  very  long  periods  of  time  must  be  dealt  with.* 

M.  Gautier,  of  Geneva,  and  later  MM.  Arago  and  Barratt  made 
a  series  of  researches  into  the  tabulated  temperature  at  several 
stations,  and  for  many  successive  years.  They  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that,  on  the  whole,  the  weather  is  coolest  in  years  of  spot-- 
frequency. 

But  recently  the  matter  has  been  more  closely  scrutinised,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  effects  due  to  the  great  solar  spot  period, 
although  recognisable,  are  by  no  means  so  obvious  as  had  been 
anticipated. 

These  effects  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, — ^those  affecting 
(1)  temperature,  (2)  rainfall,  and  (3)  terrestrial  magnetism. 

As  respects  the  first,  it  has  been  discovered  that  when  underground 
temperatures  are  examined,  so  that  local  and  temporary  causes  of 
change  are  eliminated,  there  is  a  recognisable  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture in  years  when  spots  are  most  frequent.  We  owe  this  discovery 
to  Professor  C.  P.  Smyth,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland.  The 
effect  is  very  slight;  indeed,  barely  recognisable.  I  have  before 
me,  as  I  write,  Professor  Smyth's  chart  of  the  quarterly  tempera- 
tures from  1837  to  1869,  at  depths  of  3,  6,  12,  and  24  French 
feeti  Of  course,  the  most  remarkable  feature  even  at  the  depth 
of  24  feet,  is  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  with  the  seasons.  But  it 
is  seen  that  while  the  range  of  rise  and  fall  remains  very  nearly 
constant,  the  crests  and  troughs  of  the  waves  lie  at  varying  levels. 

*  When  Herschel  made  his  researches  into  this  subject,  the  law  of  spot-frequency 
had  not  been  discovered.  He  would  probably  have  found  in  this  law,  as  some  have 
since  done,  the  explanation  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty  and  the  seven  years  of  famine 
typified  by  the  fat  kine  and  lean  kine  of  Joseph's  dream.  For  if  there  were  a  period 
of  eleven  years  in  which  com  and  other  produce  of  the  ground  waxed  and  waned  in 
productiveness^  it  would  be  not  at  all  unlikely  that  whenever  this  waxing  uid  waning 
chanced  to  be  unusually  marked,  there  would  result  two  series  of  poor  and  rich 
years  apparently  ranging  over  fourteen  instead  of  eleven  years.  We  have  seen,  above, 
that  the  waves  of  spot- waxing  and  spot- waning  are  not  all  alike  in  shape  and  extent. 
Whenever  then  a  wave  more  marked  than  usual  came,  we  should  expect  to  find  it 
borrowing,  so  to  speak,  both  in  trough  uid  crest,  from  the  waves  on  either  side.  It 
would  require  but  a  ye2\r  or  so  either  way  to  make  the  wave  itinge  over  fourteen 
years  ;  and  obser^'ed  facts  even  during  the  last  half-century  only,  show  this  to  be  no 
uolikely  event. 
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After  long  and  careful  scrutiny,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  admit 
that  I  cannot  find  the  slightest  evidence  in  this  chart  of  a  connec- 
tion between  underground  temperatures  and  the  eleven  years  period 
of  sun  spots.  I  turn,  therefore,  to  the  chart  in  which  the  annual 
means  are  given  ;  and  noting  in  the  means  at  the  lesser  depths  "  con- 
fusion worse  confounded  "  (this,  of  course,  is  no  fault  of  Professor 
Smyth's,  who  here  merely  records  what  had  actually  taken  place),  I 
''take  the  temperatures  at  a  depth  of  24  French  feet.  Now,  neglect- 
ing minor  features,  I  find  the  waves  of  temperature  thus  arranged. 
They  go  down  to  a  little  more  than  46^  degrees  of  the  common  ther- 
mometer in  1839-40;  rise  to  about  47i  degrees  in  1847;  sink  to  47^  de- 
grees in  1849 ;  moimt  nearly  to  47i  degrees  again  in  1852-53  ;  are  at 
47  degrees  in  1856-57 ;  are  nearly  at  48  degrees  in  1858-59  ;  then  they 
touch  47  degrees  three  times  (with  short  periods  of  rising  between), 
in  1860,  1864,  and  1867;  and  rise  above  47^  degrees  in  1869. 
Now  if  we  remember  that  there  were  maxima  of  spots  in  1837,  1848, 
1859-60,  and  1870,  while  there  were  minima  in  1843,  and  1855-56, 
I  think  it  will  be  found  to  require  a  somew];iat  lively  imagination 
to  recognise  a  very  striking  association  between  the  underground 
temperature  and  the  sun's  condition  with  respect  to  spots.  If  many 
spots  imply  diminution  of  heat,  how  does  H  come  that  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  a  maximum  in  1859,  and  again  in  1869  1  if  the  reverse, 
how  is  it  that  there  is  a  minimum  in  18601  1  turn,  lastly,  to  the 
chart  in  which  the  sun-spot  waves,  and  the  temperature  waves  are 
brought  into  actual  comparison,  and  I  find  myself  utterly  unable  to 
recognise  the  slightest  association  between  them.  Nevertheless,  I 
would  not  urge  this  with  the  desire  of  in  any  way  throwing  doubt 
upon  the  opinion  to  which  Professor  Smyth  has  been  led,  knowing 
well  that  the  long  and  careful  examination  he  has  given  to  this* 
subject  in  all  its  details,  may  have  afforded  ample  though  not  obvious 
evidence  for  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  I  note  also, 
that,  as  he  points  out,  Mr.  Stone,  director  of  the  Cape  Town  Obser- 
vatory, and  Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe,  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observa- 
tory, have  since,  "  but  it  is  believed  quite  independently,  published 
similar  deductions  touching  the  earth's  temperature  in  reference  to 
son-spots."  All  1  would  remark  is,  that  the  effect  is  very  slight  and 
yeiy  far  from  being  obvious  at  a  first  inspection. 

Next  as  to  rainfall  and  wind. 

Here,  again,  we  have  results  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
striking,  except  in  the  forcible  evidence  they  convey  of  the  insigni- 
ficance of  the  effects  which  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  great  eleven- 
year  spot  period.  We  owe  to  Mr.  Baxendell,  of  Manchester,  the  most 
complete  series  of  investigations  into  this  subject.  He  finds  that  at 
Oxford,  during  the  years  when  sun-spots  were  most  numerous,  the 
amount  of  rainfall  under  west  and  south-west  winds  was  greater  than 
the  amount  under  south  and  south-east  winds    whil6  the  reverse  was 
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the  case  in  years  when  spots  were  few  and  small.  Applying  corre- 
sponding processes  to  the  meteorological  records  for  St.  Petersburg, 
he  finds  that  a  contrary  state  of  things  prevailed  there.  Next  we 
have  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  R.  Main,  director  of  the  Radcliffe 
Observatory  at  Oxford,  who  finds  that  westerly  winds  are  slightly 
more  common  when  sun-spots  are  numerous  than  at  other  times. 
And  lastly,  Mr.  Meldrum,  of  Mauritius,  notes  that  years  of  spot- 
frequency  are  characterized  on  the  whole  by  a  greater  number  of 
storms  and  hurricanes,  than  years  when  the  sun  shows  few  spots. 

The  association  between  the  sun-spot  period  and  terrestrial  mag" 
netism  is  of  a  far  more  marked  character,  though  I  must  premise 
that  the  Astronomer  Royal,  after  careful  analysis  of  the  Greenwich 
magnetic  records,  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  association  what- 
ever. There  is,  however,  a  balance  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  It 
seems  very  nearly  demonstrated  that  the  daily  sway  of  the  magnetic 
needle  is  greatest  when  sun-spots  are  numerous,  that  magnetic 
storms  are  somewhat  more  numerous  at  such  times,  and  that 
auroras  also  are  more  commonly  seen.  Now  it  has  been  almost 
demonstrated  by  M.  Maril  Davy,  chief  of  the  meteorological  division 
in  the  Paris  Observatozy,  that  the  weather  is  affected  in  a  general  , 
way  by  magnetic  disturbances.  So  that  we  are  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  the  weather  is  affected  to  some 
slight  degree  by  the  great  sun-spot  period. 

Still  I  must  point  out  that  not  one  of  these  cases  of  agreement  has 
anything  like  the  evidence  in  its  favour  which  had  been  found  for  an 
association  between  the  varying  distance  of  Jupiter  and  the  sun-spot 
changes.  For  eight  consecutive  maxima  and  minima  this  association 
has  been  strongly  marked,  and  might  be  viewed  as  demonstrated, — 
only  it  chances  unfortunately  that  for  two  other  cases  the  relation  is 
preciselj/  reversed;  and  in  point  of  fact,  whereas  the  period  now  assigned 
to  the  great  sun-spot  wave  is  eleven  years  and  rather  less  than  one 
month,  Jupiter's  period  of  revolution  is  eleven  years  and  about  ten 
months,  a  discrepancy  of  nine  months,  which  would  amoimt  up  to 
five  and  a  half  years  (or  modify  perfect  agreement  into  perfect  dis- 
agreement) in  seven  or  eight  cycle& 

But  accepting  the  association  between  weather  and  the  sun-spot 
changes  as  demonstrated  (which  is  granting  a  great  deal  to  the 
believers  in  solar  weather-prediction),  have  we  any  reason  to  believe 
that  by  a  long-continued  study  of  the  sun  the  great  problem  of  fore- 
telling the  weather  can  be  solved  ?  This  question,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  must  not  be  hastily  answered.  It  is  one  of  national, 
nay,  of  cosmopolitan  importance.  If  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
there  is  scarcely  any  expense  which  would  be  too  great  for  the  work 
suggested ;  but  all  the  more  careful  must  we  be  not  to  answer  it  in 
the  afl&rmative,  if  the  true  answer  should  be  negative. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  so  soon  as  the  considerations  dealt  with 
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above  have  been  fairly  taken  into  acooimt,  tbere  can  be  no  poflfiible 
donbt  or  difficulty  in  replying  to  tbe  question.  The  matter  bas  in 
efiect,  though  not  in  intention,  been  tested  experimentally^  and  the 
experiments,  when  carried  out  under  the  most  favourable  oonditions, 
have  altogether  failed.  To  show  that  this  is  so,  I  take  the  position 
of  a&irs  before  Sohwabe  began  that  fine  series  of  observations  which 
ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  great  spot-period  of  eleven  years.  Let 
us  suppose  that  at  that  time  the  question  had  been  mooted  whether 
it  might  not  be  possible,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  sun,  to  obtain 
some  means  of  predicting  the  weather.  The  argument  would  then  have 
run  as  follows  : — "The  sun  is  the  great  source  of  light^and  heat ;  that 
orb  is  liable  to  changes  which  must  in  all  probability  affect  the 
snpj^y  of  light  and  heat ;  those  changes  may  be  periodical  and  so 
predictable;  and  as  our  weather  must  to  some  extent  depend  on 
the  supply  of  light  and  heat,  we  may  thus  find  a  means  of  predicting 
weather  changes."  The  inquiry  might  then  have  been  undertaken,  and 
undoubtedly  the  great  spot-period  would  have  been  detected,  and 
with  this  discovery  would  have  come  that  partial  power  of  predicting 
the  sun's  condition  which  we  now  possess, — ^that  is,  the  power  of 
saying  that  in  such  and  such  a  year,  taken  as  a  whole,  spots  will  be 
numerous  or  the  reverse.  Moreover,  meteorological  observations 
conducted  simultaneously  would  have  shown  that,  as  the  original 
argmnent  supposed,  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied  by  the  sun  varies 
to  a  slight  degree  with  the  varying  condition  of  the  sun.  Corre- 
sponding magnetic  changes  would  be  detected ;  and  also  those  partial 
indications  c^  a  connexion  between  phenomena  of  wind  and  rain  and 
the  sun's  ecmdition  which  have  been  indicated  abova  All  this  would 
be  exeeedingly  interesting  to  men  of  science.  BvA^ — supposing  all 
this  had  been  obtained  at  the  nation's  expense,  and  the  promise  had 
been  held  out  that  the  means  of  predicting  weather  would  be  the 
reward,  the  non-soientific  tax-paying  community  might  not  impro- 
bably inquire  what  was  the  worth  of  these  discoveries  to  the  nation 
or  to  the  world  at  large.  Be  it  understood  that  I  am  not  here  using 
the  cvt  5oiio  aigument.  As  a  student  of  science,  I  utteriy  repudiate 
the  notion  that  before  scientific  researches  are  undertaken,  it  must 
be  shown  that  they  will  pay.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  adopt  this 
mean  and  contemptible  view  of  scientific  research,  and  quite  another 
to  countenance  projects  which  are  based  ah  initio  upon  the  ground 
that  they  will  more  than  repay  their  cost.  Now,  I  think,  if  the 
nation  made  the  inquiry  above  indicated,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances mentioned,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reply.  The  tax-payers  would  say,  "We  have  supplied  so  many 
thousands  of  pounds  to  found  national  observatories  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  physics  of  science,  and  we  have  paid  so  many  thousands 
of  pounds  yearly  to  the  various  students  of  science  who  have  kindly 
given  their  services  in  the  management  of  these  observatories ;  let 
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UB  hear  what  are  the  utilitarian  results  of  all  this  outlay  %  We  do 
not  want  to  hear  of  scientific  discoyeries,  but  of  the  promised  means 
of  predicting  the  weather."  The  answer  would  be,  "  We  have 
found  that  storms  in  the  tropics  are  rather  more  numerous  in  some 
years  than  others,  the  variations  having  a  period  of  eleven  years ; 
we  can  assert  pretty  confidently  that  auroras  follow  a  similar  law  of 
frequency ;  south-west  winds  blow  more  commonly  at  Oxford,  but  less 
commonly  elsewhere,  when  the  sun-spots^  following  the  eleven-year 
period,  are  at  a  maximimi ;  and  more  rain  falls  with  south-westerly 
winds  than  with  south-easterly  winds  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  but 
less  at  St.  Petersburg  and  elsewhere,  when  sun-spots  are  most 
numerous,  while  the  reverse  holds  when  the  spots  are  rare."  I 
incline  to  think  that  on  being  further  informed  that  these  results 
related  to  averages  only,  and  gave  no  means  of  predicting  the 
weather  for  any  given  day,  week,  or  month,  even  as  respects  the 
unimportant  points  here  indicated,  the  British  tax-payer  would  infer 
that  he  had  thrown  away  his  money.  I  imagine  that  the  army  of 
observers  who  had  gathered  these  notable  results  would  be  disbanded 
rather  unceremoniously,  and  that  for  some  considerable  time  science 
(as  connected,  at  any  rate,  with  promised  "  utilitarian  "  results)  would 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  nation. 

But  this  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  all.  Nay,  we  may  almost 
say  that  this  is  nothing.  Astronomers  know  the  great  spot  period ; 
they  have  even  ascertained  the  existence  of  longer  and  shorter  periods 
less  marked  in  character ;  and  they  have  ascertained  the  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  other  solar  features  besides  the  spots  vary  in  their 
nature.  It  is  certain  that  whatever  remains  to  be  discovered  must  be 
of  a  vastly  less  marked  character.  If  then  the  discovery  of  the  most 
striking  law  of  solar  change  has  led  to  no  results  having  the  slightest 
value  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  weather-prediction,  if 
periodic  solar  changes  of  a  less  marked  character  have  been  detected 
which  have  no  recognisable  bearing  on  weather  changes,  what  can  be 
hoped  from  the  recognition  of  solar  changes  stiU  more  recondite  in 
their  nature )  It  is  incredible  that  the  complex  phenomena  involved 
in  meteorological  relatione  regarded  as  a  whole,  those  phenomena 
which  are  but  just  discemibly  affected  by  the  great  sun-spot  period, 
should  respond  to  changes  altogether  insignificant  even  when  com- 
pared with  the  development  and  decay  of  a  single  small  sun-spot. 
It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  true  lover  of 
science  to  indicate  the  futility  of  the  promises  which  have  been  mis- 
takenly held  out ;  for  it  cannot  be  to  the  credit  of  science,  or 
ultimately  to  its  advantage,  if  government  assistance  be  obtained  on 
false  pretences  for  any  branch  of  scientific  research. 

RiCHD.  A.  Proctob. 
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CAPTAIN   hector  BROWNB'S  JOURNAL — PART   VIII. 

When  I  went  to  'Lizbeth's  cottage,  leaving  Joshua  in  the  chapel 
porch,  I  found  there  was  company  with  her,  at  dinner ;  so  I  came 
back  to  him,  and  we  agreed  it  would  be  better  to  bide  our  time.  He 
soon  got  from  me  that  the  minister  chap  was  one  of  the  company, 
which  made  him  quiet  and  unlike  himself,  all  the  time  we  were  at 
our  own  bread-and-cheese  dinner,4n  the  garden  of  the  Transome  Arms. 

We  sat  smoking,  all  the  afternoon,  in  the  little  arbour,  thinking 
much  of  people  not  far  from  us,  and  feeling  dreary,  and  strange,  and 
deserted^  as  we  remembered  how  little  they,  most  likely,  were  think- 
ing upon  us. 

We  agreed  I  was  not  to  go  to  'Lizbeth's  again  till  the  evening, 
at  such  an  hour  as  her  company  would  most  likely  be  gone. 

It  was  coming  on  a  little  dusk  before  Joshua  would  let  me  go. 
Then,  just  as  I  was  starting,  all  his  qualms  came  upon  him  again. 

"  I  must  go  with  you,"  says  he.  "  I  must  see  her  close  before  she 
knows  me.  I  must  know  just  how  it  is  with  her.  Look  you,  friend- 
in-need,  111  go  as  an  old  messmate  of  yours.  I'll  be  anything  for  her 
not  to  know  me  while  I  watch  her.  Yes,  yes  ;  she's  true  as  gold,  I 
know,  and  gold  will  bear  proving.  Say  no  more,  old  chap;  I'm 
coming  along  with  you.  You  ask  about  your  wife  first,  then  do  as 
you  were  going  to  do  :  tell  her  my  story  as  another  man's  story,  while 
I  sit  and  hold  my  tongue." 

It  was  no  use  gainsaying  him. 

We  came  to  'Lizbeth's  cottage. 

"  This  is  well,"  says  Josh  ;  "  there's  no  light  but  the  fire ;  it's  too 
dark  to  tell  faces.     Who  is  that  in  the  door  1 " 

'<  Hush  ! "  I  said,  and  we  stood  back  behind  a  line  of  fishing-nets, 
where  we  could  see  and  hear. 

Who  was.  it  at  the  doorl  Josh  knew  well  enough  it  was  the 
minister  and  Elizabeth  taking  leave  of  each  other. 

"  Michael,"  says  she,  "  you  are  one  of  those  who  seem  to  take  light 
out  of  the  house  when  they  depart  from  it.  Now,  do  come  to  me 
again  whenever  you  visit  your  sisters.  Think  of  me  as  one  of  them, 
and  do  not  pass  me  by.     Have  I  your  promise  ? " 

They  came  out  together,  and  we  could  see  Elizabeth  meant  to  go 
with  him  to  the  turn  of  the  cliff,  as  it  was  her  custom  with  any  who 
visited  her.  We  could  not  see  their  faces,  at  least  only  very  dimly ; 
but  there  was  that  in  the  sharp  turn  of  the  lad's  head  as  she  said 
would  he  think  of  her  as  one  of  his  sisters  that  told  poor  Josh  too  much. 
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"  All  women  are  my  sisters,  Elizabeth  Vandereck,"  said  the  young 
man,  as  they  slowly  went  by  our  line  of  nets,  "  but  one  woman  is  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  rest — is  more  to  me  in  every  way,  more  good, 
more  beautiful,  more  dear.  Surely,  Elizabeth,  this  is  not  merely  my 
soul's  sister,  like  the  rest ;  is  she  not  something  nearer,  sweeter,  more 
necessary  to  my  spirit  %  You  say  you  were  amazed  and  overjoyed  at 
my  discourse  to-day,  and  others  have  said  the  same.  Oh  !  may  I  not 
tell  you  and  them,  Elizabeth,  why  I  have  been  able  to  speak  as  I 
have  done  1  God  gives  me  thoughts  as  rich  and  good  at  all  times, 
but  I  have  not  power  to  give  them  to  his  people  aa  He  gives  them  to 
me.  In  the  trouble  of  their  birth  from  my  worn  brain  too  often  they 
lose  their  beauty  and  have  no  power  to  keep  an  eye  from  closing,  let 
alone  a  heart  from  sin.  But  to-day,  oh  !  best  beloved,  my  thoughts 
have  rested  in  you,  and  have  lived  and  kept  the  fragrance  and  beauty 
given  by  their  Maker — even  as  flowers  do  in  a  vase  of  fresh  water.'*- 

He  went  on  talking  till  they  were  past  our  bearing.  We  watched 
them  go  along  the  beach.  We  saw  that  Elizabeth  turned  towards 
him  and  spoke  to  him ;  and  as  she  did  so  the  lad  dropped  his  head. 
Then  we  saw  that  he  again  spoke,  lifting  up  his  head  and  changing 
his  weak,  lagging  step  to  a  step  that  was  suddenly  eager  and  strong, 
and  his  form  was  straight  as  a  dart,  and  his  white  hands,  one  clenched 
and  one  open,  striking  each  other  in  a  sort  of  passion.  Then  Eliza- 
beth drooped  her  head  and  hid  her  face  in  her  apron,  and  the  other 
went  on  till,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  side  and  stag- 
gered. Then  both  stopped,  and  we  saw  that  he  was  sitting  on  the 
stones  and  she  bending  over  him,  holding  her  handkerchief  to  his 
mouth.  I  knew  nothing  of  Joshua's  feeling  then.  I  only  felt  that 
the  line  on  which  we  leaned,  where  the  nets  and  jackets  were  bung, 
was  being  strained  and  dragged  down  under  his  arms. 

Presently  the  minister  rose,  and  Elizabeth  held  his  arm  till  a 
person,  who  was  evidently  coming  to  meet  him,  reached  the  spot 
where  they  stood.  Then  she  shook  hands  with  him,  and  saw  him 
take  the  arm  of  the  man  who  had  come  up.  As  she  dropped  his  hand, 
the  minister  fell  upon  her  shoulder,  and  Elizabeth  put  her  arm  round 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  child,  and  kissed  his  forehead.  Then  they  went 
their  way,  and  she  came  homewards,  slowly,  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

She  bad  no  sooner  come  to  the  place  where  we  stood  behind  the 
nets  than  the  line,  which  had  been  strained  and  strained  under 
Joshua's  weight  all  this  time,  broke,  and  down  go  the  nets  (our 
screen),  and  there  stands  Elizabeth,  face  to  face  with  us. 

It  is  me  she  stares  at,  and  that  first  goes  towards  her. 

"  I  should  know  that  face,"  says  she. 

"  If  saints  should  know  anything  of  sinners  you  should,"  says  I. 

"  Hector  Browne  1 "  she  cries,  holding  out  her  hands. 

''  If  you  can  speak  that  name  and  hold  my  hand  at  the  same  time, 
'Lizbeth,  England  is  still  home  to  me." 

She  looked  at  mo,  and  laughed,  as  she  shook  my  hand.     I  hnem 
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then  aU  was  weU  with  jqil  Meantime,  Josh  was  standing  silent  as 
the  grave  behind  me.  So,  as  she  said,  "  Come,  come  in,"  I  looked 
over  my  shoulder  and  answered, — 

''  Thankee,  Xizbeth,  but  my  mate's  a  bit  of  a  stranger  in  these 
parts,  and and  scarce  knows  where  to  go." 

''And  where  should  he  go,  then,  if  he  is  just  from  sea  and  a 
stranger  1 "  asks  she,  looking  at  Josh  through  the  dusk ;  "  where 
but  to  the  fireside  of  a  sailor's  widow  %  Bring  him  in.  Hector.  The 
likes  of  him  were  always  welcome  here  when  my  Josh  was  alive ;  and 
now  that  I  have  you  to  stand  as  master  of  the  house  a  little  while,  I 
may  surely  have  in  who  I  like.     Come,  master,  will  you  follow  us  ?  " 

Josh  bowed  his  head,  and  followed  us. 

Joshua  Yandereck  followed  us  into  'Lizbeth's  cottage,  and  the 
room  was  nearly  dark,  and  he  went  towards  the  fire  and  sat  down 
in  a  large  old  elbow-chair,  that  used  to  be  called  his.  He  did  this 
instantly,  and  without  thinking. 

I  felt  a  little  a&aid  as  to  whether  it  would  not  startle  her,  and 
stood  before  him,  in  front  of  the  fire,  as  she  spoke  to  me. 

"  And  what's  had  you  all  this  time.  Hector  Browne  % "  says  she. 
**  Have  you  kept  away  for  the  same  reason  that  you  went  ?  Have 
you  had  no  pity,  all  these  many  months — ^these  nigh  two  years — for 
her  that's  watched  for  you  ] " 

"  'Lizbeth,^'  I  said,  "  she  shall  watch  no  more  !  Wait  till  you 
know  all  that  I  and  my  mate  have  gone  through." 

"This  chap,"  I  said,  standing  well  in  front  of  Joshua,  as  he  hung  down 
his  head  looking  into  the  fire,  "  has  been  on  an  island  long  years  a  slave 
to  a  lot  of  pavages.  I  found  him  there.  We  ran  away  from  them  together. 
We've  gone  through  what  would  fill  a  hundred  books.  We  cried  at 
the  sight  of  English  groimd,  like  babies  bom  over  again.  We  are  going 
to  find  my  mate's  wife,  'Lizbeth.  She  thinks  him  dead ;  we  are  going 
to  find  her."  And  I  drew  her  away  from  Josh,  and  spoke  lower. 
"  And  my  mate,  he's  getting  afraid  of  finding  her — afraid  of  how  it 
will  be  with  her  when  we  do  find  her.  She  had  heard  that  he  was 
dead;  she  was  a  comely  woman,  and  young.  He  has  qualms,  you 
see;  and  it's  natural,  'Lizbeth.  The  faithfullest  may  be  tempted 
sometimes.  You,  yourself,  'Lizbeth;  you  always  said  you'd  never 
marry  again  ;  but  I  daresay  even  your  mind's  changed  by  this  time." 

"  Not  it.  Hector,"  she  said,  moving  about  to  spread  some  supper 
for  us.  And  she  went  to  the  door  to  see  if  she  could  light  on  some 
boy  to  send  for  beer  for  us. 

While  she  stood  at  the  door  with  a  jug  in  her  hand,  she  caught 
sight  of  the  stars  coming  out  over  the  sea,  and  said, — 

"  You  will  have  a  fine  night  for  your  walk,"  and  stood  still  looking 
at  them. 

"  Speak  of  him — speak  of  him,"  muttered  Josh. 

I  knew  he  meant  the  minister ;  but  I  was  sore  afraid  of  bearing 
too  hard  on  even  'Lizbeth's  faithful  heart. 
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"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  we  shall  have  it  fine,  and  so  will  the  gentleman 
you  parted  with  just  now,  'Lizbeth." 

I  thought  she  coloiu-ed ;  but  it  was  too  dark  for  me  to  be  sure. 

"  Ah  !  you  saw  him  5  that  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  Hector,"  she 
said ;  "  and  it  is  but  small  hope  I  have  of  ever  seeing  him  again, 
unless  I  could ^\ 

She  stopped  and  lifted  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

"  What,  'Lizbeth  ? "  I  asked  her. 

"Bring  my  mind  to  do  what  I  have  told  you  I  cannotdo — marry  again," 

"  You  don't  take  to  him  enough  for  that  then,  Liz  ? " 

"  I  love  him  dearly." 

She  answered  so  pat,  I  was  taken  aback  completely.  I  was  de- 
termined she  should  not  be  tried  so  far  as  Josh  wished  to  try  her. 

"  My  mate  makes  himself  at  home,  you  see,"  I  said,  as  Josh  sat 
stooping  and  warming  his  hands  at  the  fire.  •"  We  are  put  to  it,  Liz, 
to  think  how  to  break  the  news  to  his  wife." 

"  Ah  !  the  woman  thought  him  dead,  you  say  ? "  she  asked  me. 

"  Ay,  dead  these  five  " — a  nudge  from  Josh — "  these  fifteen  years 
well-nigh." 

She  gave  the  jug  to  a  little  fisher  boy,  then  came  in,  after  kissing 
her  hand  seawards,  as  I  had  seen  her  often  do  before  shutting  out  the 
daylight  and  lighting  her  candle. 

I  knew  I  might  safely  speak  of  that,  so  I  did. 

"  Who's  that  for,  Liz  1 "  I  said  ;  "  the  minister ! " 

'*■  What  % "  she  asked  me. 

I  said,  "  You  kissed  your  hand  to  somebody  just  now." 

She  came  and  stood  between  us  two  at  the  fire  as  we  sat,  and  looked 
at  me  and  said, — 

"  Do  you  never,  as  you  come  by  a  churchyard  at  dusk,  and  pass  by 
a  grave  of  one  you  loved,  do  you  never  stop  and  say  *  Good-night '  ? 

)w,  I  have  my  husband's  grave  for  ever  at  my  door,  and  how  can  I 
saying  *  Good-morning '  and   *  Good-night'  to   himi     I   do  it 
alwayX    What  does  your  friend  suffer  from  1    He  seems  in  pain." 

Josh  Vas  swaying  as  he  bent  down  to  the  fire. 

"  I  an^ery  silly.  Hector,"  says  'Lizbeth  ;  "  but  I  felt  as  I  could 
hardly  breathe  away  from  the  sea  and  him.  It  seems  such  company, 
you  wouldn\believe.  Now  I  was  quite  ashamed  of  myself  before 
the  children  onSt^r  last  birthday.  When  I  had  dressed  them  and 
made  them  little  pre^nts,  nothing  would  satisfy  me  but  I  must  take 
them  while  they  were  cl^an — which,  ypu  know,  they  never  last  long 
— I  must  take  them  do\^  to  the  water's  side  and  stand  there  with 
them,  just  as  if  he  could  feel  glad  with  me  at  their  being  so  well- 
looking  and  tall  for  their  age  ;  and  we  picked  up  a  wreath  of  seaweed 
and  called  it  father's  present.  The  neighbours  tell  me  I  should  teach 
'em  better;  but  why  does  it  matter  being  silly  if  it  gives  us 
comfort  1" 

She  had  been  speaking  her  last  words  to  Josh  himself.     He  made 
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a  great  effort  to  answer  her,  and  managed  to  say  the  very  last  words 
he  ought  to  have  said. 

"  I  see — I  see  ! "  he  muttered. 

'Lizbeth's  eyes  were  on  him,  sharp  as  needles,  then  they  turned  to 
me  with  a  tear  in  them  and  a  smile.  ' 

"  How  much  you  are  alike,"  says  she,  "  all  you  sailors.     I  could 

have  fancied ^"     And  then  she  stopped  to  take  in  the  beer  the 

boy  had  just  brought,  and  she  said  no  more  about  us  sailors  being 
alike.  But  I  noticed  she  looked  his  way  more,  and  took  a  great  deal 
more  interest  in  him,  since  she  fancied  he  was  a  little  like  Josh. 

*'  You  must  tell  me  how  yoxu:  mate  here  fares,  Hector,"  she  said,  as 
she  stood  turning  the  steaks  on  the  fire;  ''if  his  wife  is  well,  and  how 
she  bears  the  surprise,  and  all  about  it." 

She  looked  down  on  his  bent  head,  and  I  fancied  another  tear 
glittered  in  her  eye. 

"It  will  be  a  shock  to  her,"  she  said  presently;  "but  she  will  bear  it." 

I  said,  "  Do  you  think  so,  'Lizbeth  % " 

She  looked  at  me  and  nodded. 

"  Do  you  think  y(m  could  ] "  I  said. 

"  I  could  what  i "  asked  'Lizbeth. 

"  Bear  a  shock  like  she  will  have  to  bear  ^ " 

"  Yes ;  I  think  so,"  said  *Lizbeth ;  "  but  I  don't  know,"  she  said, 
laying  down  her  fork,  and  putting  both  hands  to  her  head,  "  it  would 
seem  aa  if  the  world  was  turning  indeed."    She  said  to  Joshua, ''  You 
1  must  be  very  careful." 

•^  "Ah!  I 'see.     I — I — ^will,"  muttered  Josh. 

"  Try  and  tell  us,  'Liz,"  I  said,  "  how  you  would  have  us  let  it  out 
to  her,  judging  by  your  own  feelings.     Now,  try  and  tell  us." 

She  stood  and  thought  a  minute. 

"  I  would  prepare  her,"  she  said,  presently,  "  as  for  some  sorrow,  be- 
cause she  would  turn  to  God  to  help  her  to  bear  it :  and,  once  in  His 
presence^  she  could  endure  anything.    When  she  is  on  her  knees,  and 
says,  *  Now,  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done,'  then  let  her  know  His  will  is 
y  not  harsh,  but  gracious  towards  her ;  then  let  her  know  the  truth, 

and  tell  her  that  joy  should  be  taken  from  Him  with  a  seemly  meek- 
ness as  well  as  sorrow." 

"  But  suppose,"  said  Josh,  in  a  low,  muttering  voice  I  should  never 
have  known  as  his — "  suppose  she  loves  another  man  by  this." 

"Ishan'tsupposeanythingof  the  kind,"  said'Lizbeth;  "and  don't  you." 

"  Jou  are  changed,  and  why  not  another  woman  % "  he  said,  in  a 
loud  whisper. 

"Changedl"  'Lizbeth  repeated  after  him.  "Howdoyoumeftn,masterr' 

"  You  said — you — — "  he  stopped,  and  signed  me  to  go  on. 

"  What  does  he  mean  1 "  asked  'Lizbeth. 

"  He  means  to  say  you  owned  to  caring  for  another  since  you  lost 
your  husband,"  I  blundered  out,  afraid  of  mischief  in  every  word  I  said. 

She  turned  on  Josh  and  drew  herself  up  a  little  proudly. 
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"  You  mistake  me,  sir,"  she  said  to  him.  "  I  care  no  more  for  this 
young  mstti  than  I  should  do  if  my  husband  had  never  left  me.  I  look 
on  him  with  that  wonder  with  which  we  cannot  help  looking  cm  those 
beings  who  have  begun  here  the  endless  life  which  most  of  us  never 
begin  till  we  die.  Ah  !  master/'  she  said,  sighing,  as  she  knelt  down 
to  put  the  plate  of  steaks  on  the  fender,  ''  may  God  above  us  grant 
that  your  wife,  in  her  supposed  widowhood,  may  have  been  and  may 
still  be  as  true  to  you  as  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  and  always  shall 
be,  to  my  poor  drowned  one,  who  seems  to  me  crying  in  every  wave 
that  breaks,  '  Remember  me  ! ' " 

"/W  said  those  words  sometimes,"  sajrs  Joshua,  in  his  whisper; 
*'^  I've  said  it  to  the  waves  thai  washed  my  prison  shore ;  perhaps  the 
sea  bore  them  to  my  wife." 

"  And  perhaps,"  said  I  to  'lizbedi,  "  your  husband  did  not  die  as 
soon  as  you  thought,  but  lived  on  some  desert  place  like  my  mate  here^ 
and  really  said  those  very  w<»*d6  you  think  youVe  heard." 

'^  You  know  well.  Hector,"  answered  Elizabeth,  as  calm  as  I  ever 
saw  her,  "  I  never  suffered  doubt  or  enjoyed  hope  on  this  matter." 
Then  she  turned  to  Josh  and  said, — 

''  It  was  all  very  sudden  and  certain  about  my  husband's  death. 
€rod  knew  my  weakness  and  added  no  suspense  to  my  sorrow ;  He 
made  it  simple  for  me  as  we  try  to  make  a  lesson  for  a  child." 

'^  I  see — I  see  ! "  said  Joshua;  and  'Li^t>eth,  as  she  stooped  before 
the  fire,  tunied  upon  him  again  a  diarp,  half-afirighted  look. 

"  It's  very  strange,"  said  she  to  me,  "  but,  Hector,  yoiur  firiend 
reminds  me  of  some  one  I  once  knew.  It's  foolish,  axid  comes  of 
living  aU  aione  with  the  children,  I  suppose ;  but  I  am  as  <^ildidi  as 
they,  and  I  have  had  my  Josh  before  my  eyes  this  last  half-hour,  all 
through  that  poor  youth  Michael  speaking  of  things  that  would  have 
caused  him  pain." 

She  kad  her  eyes  on  Joshua  as  she  6j)oke.  I  saw  th^n  loc^  from 
his  hair  to  his  broad  ^boulder,  to  his  hand  and  the  maiks  on  it,  which 
seemed  to  send  her  glance  darting  to  his  fiu>e.  Josh,  as  he  Mt  them^ 
lifbed  his  head  slowly  and  looked  at  her. 

She  whitened ;  she  shrank  away  from  him ;  sdie  came  to  me,  and 
caught  hold  of  my  arm  with  both  her  hands.  She  looked  at  me  as 
if  she  would  ask  what  it  was  that  ailed  her. 

I  took  hei*  hand  and  tried  to  keep  it  from  shaking. 

''  Eliimbeth,"  I  said,  '^  do  you  think  this  mate  of  mixie  like  Joshua?" 

"  What  are  you  doing  to  mte  ? "  she  moaiied  out.  **  Hector,  what 
are  you  doing  to  me  to  turn  my  brain  like  this  % " 

'^  I>on't  you  remember  saying,  Liz,  that  the  Almighty's  will  was 
not  always  hard  ?  (^  I  said  to  her.  "  Suppose,  now,  by  any  wonderful 
chance,  such  as  we  hear  of  sometimes,  your  Jodiua  was  not  dead  ;  or, 
not  going  so  far  as  that,  suppose  his  body  had  been  found,  or  news 
had  come  to  hand  that  you  ought  to  hear ;  say  he  had  lived  longer 
than  you  knew,  and  been  slaughtered  by  the  savages,  or  at  any  rate 
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that  there  was  something  particular  you  oi^ht  to  hear;  but  you 
must  get  quiet  first^  or  I  would  be  afraid  to  tell  you  anything." 

"  Have  you  something  certain  to  tell  me — quite,  quite  certain  % "  she 
said,  looking  me  through  and  through. 

**  I  haTe,  'Lizbeth  Vandereck,"  I  said,  "  but  not  till  you  are  quieter 
and  stop  trembling." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  she,  pressing  her  white  lips  together.  "  It 
is  not  seemly  to  take  His  will  thus,  be  it  what  it  may.  You  are 
right,  force  me  to  wait  till  I  am  still  and  my  heart  is  quiet." 

She  put  one  hand  to  her  side  and, leaning  on  the  table  and  chairs  with 
the  other  as  she  went,  crossed  the  room  to  where  her  Bible  lay  on  the 
white  cloth,  with  flowers  before  it,  all  as  usual.  She  clasped  her  hands 
over  it  and  closed  her  eyes  and  stood  so  till  she  had  ceased  trembling. 
Then  she  opened  the  Bible  at  that  page  where  Joshua's  death  was  written 
down,  kissed  the  line,  and  raised  her  eyes, — holier  and  brighter  I  never 
saw, — and  clasped  her  hands  on  her  breast,  and  said  in  a  clear  voice, — 

"Thy  wiU  be  done." 

Then,  in  a  fainter  voice, — 

**  Now,  Hector,  I  am  ready." 

I  looked  at  Joshua.  He  rose.  His  form  seemed  to  grow  younger 
than  I  had  ever  seen  it ;  his  rags  took  a  strange  grace ;  his  face  wa& 
bright  as  any  bridegroom's. 

He  went  to  her.     She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him. 

**  My  wife,"  said  he,  standing  before  her  like  a  prince,  so  rich  he  felt 
in  knowledge  df  her  fietithful  love.  "  Your  beggar  has  come  back  to 
you,  a  beggar  still." 

She  fell  back  a  HtUe,  resting  h^  hand  against  her  Bible  table,  and 
staring  at  him  while  drops  came  out  of  her  forehead,  and  her  eyes 
seemed  ready  to  start  from  her  head.  Then  ^e  began  to  pant,  and 
lean  back  as  if  she  would  drop,  shrinking  from  him,  so  that  he  durst 
not  approach  her  j  and  next  she  looked  to  me  and  moved  her  arms 
and  shrieked, — 

'*  Hector,  waken  me — help  me  !  I  suffer  nightmare — madness  t 
Whatisthisi  Doyouseel  Whatisitstandshereinmyhusband'sform!" 

*'  It  u  him,  'Lizbeth,"  I  said.     "  It  is  Joshua." 

"  Joshua  1  "  she  repeated,  with  a  pale,  wild  look  at  me.  "  Oh, 
Hector !  God  is  great ;  but  could  He  do  this  ?  Could  He  bring  my 
lost  one  from  his  deep  tomb  ?    Joshua  !  " 

"My  wife!" 

She  clai^)ed  her  hands  and  crouched  before  him,  staring  at  his  fisLce. 
Then  she  went  and  laid  a  hand  on  each  shoulder  and  looked  at  him, 
and  the  changes  that  his  years  of  hardship  had  made  in  him,  with  the 
piteous,  puzzled  doubt  of  a  child  who  sees  its  mother  in  new  garments. 
She  touched  and  wondered  over  his  darkened  hair  and  great  beard  ; 
the  foreign  stone  he  had  pierced  and  used  as  a  button  for  his  coat ; 
then  again  she  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  was  satisfied,  and  smiled,  and 
fell  with  her  cheek  against  his  and  her  arms  round  his  neck ;  and,  as 
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if  her  faithful  life  cared  not  to  flow  further  than  this  glad  moment, 
and  this  meeting,  she  swooned  away. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  'Lizbeth,  when  she  came  to  herself,  to  rail 
in  a  sort  of  merry  passion  at  the  world  for  the  misery  it  causes  by 
driving  folks  asunder  as  she  and  Joshua  had  been  driven*  It  was  all 
very  well  for  her  to  say, — 

"  Don't  those  who  are*  happy  together  know  better  than   their  ^ 

neiglibovTs  what's  enough  for  'em  1  And,  ah  laws !  it's  few  gets 
off  as  well  as  Josh  and  me  when  they  once  begin  to  listen  to 
what's  expected  of  'em.  Suppose  they  do  what's  expected,  five 
times  out  o'  six,  I'll  warrant  by  the  time  they're  done  it  they've 
forgot  in  trying  to  please  the  world  how  to  please  each  other  and 
themselves.  Then  says  your  neighbours,  *  How  comfortable  So-and- 
so  is,  they've  got  all  as  they  should.'  '  All,^  says  somebody,  *  why 
I  don't  believe  they  care  a  jot  for  each  other ; '  or,  *  I  believe 
they're  not  so  happy  as  somebody  else  that  hasn't  tried  to  please  ', 

the  world  at  aU.'  " 

As  I  said,  this  was  all  very  well  for  Liz  to  hold  to,  but  for  myself, 
I  did  not  intend  to  go  back  to  my  wife  a  beggar. 

It  was  different  with  Joshua  Vandereck.  He  had  it  in  his  power 
to  give  happiness  in  every  look  and  every  word.  I  felt  to  need  much 
more  than  looks  or  words  to  ^  show  anything  of  what .  I  felt  for 
Margaret.*  I  felt  to  need  to  give  her  all  the  wishes  of  her  gentle 
heart  and  clever  little  head,  before  I  could  expect  her  to  know  my 
love  as  Liz  knew  Joshua's. 

And  I  was  right  in  this,  for  I  know  now  by  her  letters  a  change 
has  come  to  her.  She's  no  longer  meek  and  patient  in  my  absence, 
but  says  many  little  sharp  things  by  which  I  know  that  the  comforts 
by  which  I  have  surrounded  her  have  spoken  for  me,  and  she  does 
wish  for  me  back. 

And  I  am  homeward-bound  from  the  third  prosperous  voyage  to 
our  island  in  the  very  ship  that  Transome,  'Lizbeth's  rich  uncle,  set 
us  off  in  after  Josh  and  I  had  told  our  story  to  him.  a 

Vandereck  is  a  rich  man  now — Liz  goes  dressed  beyond  what  pleases 
her  neighbours.  My  Margaret  has  all  that  her  pretty  simple  way 
make  her  "  wish  for,"  and  I — ^well,  I  am  homeward  bound. 

I  have  just  read  this  journal  to  my  wife,  and  close  it  with  a  hand 
that  shakes  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  her  dear  eyes  looking  at  me  as 
they  never  did  before. 

She  wishes  me  to  add  one  thing  which  I  had  not  forgotten,  but 
which  I  should  not  have  written  down  here  if  she  did  not  wish  it  so  much. 

It  is  that  I  was  fortunate  enough  on  my  second  voyage  to  be  the 
means  of  saving  the  life  of  Captain  Kennedy. 

THE   END. 
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GHAPTEBI. 
"  Tbos  bad  begins,  but  wone  remaina  behind." — Sh^kspeabe. 

Leading  out  of  B Street  in  the  City,  there  is — perhaps  I  should 

say  TTas,  it  is  long  since  I  have  seen  the  spot — an  old-fashioned  little 
square,  called  X  Court.  The  entrance  to  it  is  under  a  low,  broad 
archway ;  and  the  square  itself  is  composed,  if  my  memory  serve  me 
well,  of  not  more  than  four  or  five  houses.  The  pavement  of  the 
court  is  grass-grown  and  decayed  ;  the  houses,,which  were  once  hand- 
some &mily  mansions,  have  a  melancholy,  tumbledown,  and,  as  the 
Scotch  would  say,  uncanny  look.  The  entrance  halls  are  large  and 
lofty,  but  rendered  very  dark  and  gloomy  by  the  thick  crust  of  dirt 
and  cobwebs  on  the  windows.  The  staircases  are  broad  and  hand- 
some ;  but  the  carved  balustrades  are  so  crooked  and  worm-eaten, 
that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  it  is  only  their  excessive  greasiness 
that  prevents  them  from  crumbling  under  the  touch. 

I  believe  all  of  these  houses  are  now  divided  into  separate  sets  of 
offices  or  chambers,  but  the  house  in  the  right-hand  comer  of  the 
court,  wherein  the  events  I  am  about  to  relate  took  place,  was,  at  the 
time  I  speak  of,  entirely  in  the  occupation  of  one  legal  firm,  the  firm 
of  Prescott  and  Earle.  The  offices  of  this  firm  were  upon  the  ground 
floor.  The  upper  stories  were  inhabited  by  Mr.  Prescott,  with  his 
fiimily,  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Earle. 

I  think  I  must  have  been  about  eight  years  of  age  when  my  mother 
died,  leaving  me  to  the  guardianship  of  my  Uncle  Prescott ;  and  my 
nurse  told  me  I  was  to  go  to  London  to  live  with  him.  My  father 
died  in  my  infancy,  and  my  mother  had  lived  since  his  death  in  a 
retired  village  in  Wales,  from  which  I  was  now  despatched  to  London 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  lawyer  who  had  arranged  her 
afiairs.  This  clerk  appeared  to  regard  me  simply  as  a  sort  of  pecu- 
liarly inconvenient  parcel  to  be  delivered  to  my  uncle,  th^  right  side 
VOL.  xm.  K 
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upwards.  I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  sinking  of  heart 
that  came  over  me — it  must  have  been  an  instinctive  prevision  of 
ill — when,  after  our  long  and  weary  journey  to  London,  we  entered 
X  Court.  Having  been  lamed  by  an  accident  which  occurred  soon 
after  my  birth,  and  being  extremely  delicate  in  health,  I  had  been 
from  my  infancy  accustomed  to  live  the  life  of  a  petted  invalid.  In- 
capable of  joining  in  the  sports  of  other  children,  I  had  been  my 
mother's  constant  companion,  and  had  already  learned  to  observe  and 
to  think  much,  at  an  age  when  most  children  have  done  little  else 
than  laugh  and  play.  No  doubt  Mr.  Slack,  the  clerk  who  accom- 
panied me  to  London,  must  have  been  much  bored  with  his  sickly 
little  companion.  He  was  not  unkind  to  me  ;  but  he  made  no  attempt 
to  render  the  journey  less  wearisome.  Perhaps  he  was  discouraged 
by  my  tears,  for  I  think  the  only  eflfort  at  conversation  he  made 
during  the  whole  journey  was  when  he  asked  me  how  old  I  was,  and 
received  for  answer  that  I  did  not  know. 

"Too  old  to  be  such  a  cry-baby,  anyhow,"  said  he  ;  but  perceiving 
that  my  tears  flowed  the  faster  for  this,  he  began  to  whistle  "  Yankee 
Boodle.''  To  this  day  I  never  hear  the  tune  without  a  vision  rising 
before  me  of  Mr.  Slack  on  the  coadii  fleat  opposite  me,  whistling  and 
looking  at  me  all  the  while  with  his  little  green  eyes  half  shut,  his 
hands  deep  in  his  trowsers  pockets,  and  his  whole  attitude  expressive 
of  lordly  contempt. 

This  imposing  spectacle  awed  me  for  a  time,  but  I  soon  became 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  it  to  lapse  again  into  tears,  partiy  caused 
by  grief  for  my  mother,  and  partly  by  fears  of  my  unknown  uncle. 
When  I  was  too  tired  to  cry  any  more,  I  went  to  sleep ;  and,  indeed, 
my  whole  recollection  of  that  interminable  journey,  by  coach  and 
railway  from  Wales  to  London,  might  be  drearily  summed  up  as  sleep 
and  tears. 

The  noise  and  bustle  of  London  completely  terrified  me,  and  when, 
after  the  roar  of  Cheapside,  we  turned  into  the  comparative  quiet  of 
B  Street,  I  remember  that  I  felt  a  sensation  of  great  relief,  and 

shut  my  eyes  in  the  hope  of  forgetting  my  woes  in  sleep  again ;  but 
Mr.  Slack  shook  me  roughly  by  the  arm,  saying :  "  Hold  up,  littlo 
one ;  here  we  are  ! " 

At  that  moment  the  hackney  coach  drove  under  the  dark  archway 
of  X  Court,  and  a  chill  ran  through  me — prophetic  enough,  though  I 
knew  it  not — at  the  sudden  gloom.  I  would  have  accepted  any 
amount  of  noise  and  bustle  then,  in  exchai^  for  the  ghostly  look  of 
my  new  home.  The  dark  hall,  into  the  depths  of  which  my  eyes, 
wearied  by  that  morning's  journey  through  the  glare  of  an  August 
sun,  could  not  penetrate,  was  an  awful  place  to  me ;  and  though  I 
had  certainly  no  reason  to  love  my  companion,  I  remember  that  I 
clung  very  closely  to  him  as  we  stumbled  up  the  uneven  stairs,  and 
begged  him.  very  earnestly  not  to  leave  me  in  that  horrid  house. 
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'^  Nonsense,  child,"  said  Mr.  Slack,  sharply,  knocking  at  the  obiter 
door  on  the  first  floor ;  '^  why  this  is  your  uncle's  house,  where  you 
are  going  to  live  ! " 

The  ready  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  again  at  this ;  but  I  attempted 
no  further  entreaties.  At  that  moment  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
dirty,  ugly,  old  woman,  with  a  broom  in  her  hand,  a  cap  of  no  par- 
ticular shape  perched  veiy  much  awry  on  the  tc^  of  her  head,  and 
some  straggling  grey  hair  sticking  out  fantastically  underneath  it.  I 
was  d^ply  read  in  fairy  lore,  and  instantly  set  her  down  in  my  own 
mind  for  a  ma&evolent  Mother  Bunch.  She  toc^  me  gently  by  the 
hand,  however ;  and  wiping  away  my  tears  with  her  greasy  apron, 
recently  intimate  with  raw  onions,  she  said  to  Mr.  Slack — 

''  So  this  is  the  little  lame  nephew,  I  suppose  ? " 

''  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  he ;  ''  and  a  precious  bore  he's  been  to  bring ! " 

I  hid  my  face  against  the  apron  on  hearing  this,  while  the  old 
woman  rejoined — 

'^  Ah,  of  course — of  course  !  Children  tb«,  you  know,  a  great  bother ! " 

At  this  encouraging  remark  my  tears  flowed  faster  than  ever.  I 
had  seen  Mr.  Slack's  contempt  ^  my  weakness,  but  had  uncon- 
sciously attributed  it  to  the  peculiar  loftiness  of  that  gentleman's 
flpirit;  and  this  view  of  the  case  was  new  to  me.  I  had  never 
dreamed  that  ohildren  were  ^'  a  bother."  My  mother  and  her  one 
servant,  who  had  been  my  nurse,  had  certaisily  thought  nothing  a 
trouble  that  could  brighten  the  existence  of  their  lame  darling  ;  and, 
with  the  unconscious  egotism  of  childhood,  I  had  accepted  their 
untiring  devotion  without  for  an  instant  realising  the  trouble  I  gave. 
A  sense  of  degradation  was  now  added  to  my  former  dejection,  which 
was  quite  overwhelming  to  me. 

"  Mr.  Prescott  ain't  in,"  continued  the  old  woman ;  ^'  most  like 
he's  in  the  office  below — ^first  doer  on  the  right  when  you  get  down 
the  stairs.     You  can  leave  the  child  with  me." 

''  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Slack,  running  downstairs  without  a  word  of 
adieu  to  me. 

The  old  woman  shut  the  door ;  my  last  Inrittle  link  with  Wales  was 
broken,  and  I  was  alone  amoo^  strangers. 

She  now  took  me  up  in  her  arms  and  carried  me  upstairs  to 
her  kitchen,  which,  strangely  enough  (but  everything  was  odd  and 
strange  in  that  queer  house),  was  on  the  top  floor.  Then  seating 
me  on  the  table  before  her,  she  said,  "There,  there,  be  quiet, 
can't  youf  what  are  you  crying  for  now,  eh!"  The  words  were 
rough,  but  tJie  tcme  was  not  unkindly.  I  did  not  exactly  know  what 
I  was  crying  for  at  l^at  minute,  but  I  knew,  vaguely  and  generally, 
that  I  was  intensely  wretched  \  so  making  an  unconscious  summary 
of  that  wretchedness  and  its  cause,  I  sobbed  out,  '^  Mother's  dead." 

Hereupon  the  old  woman  took  me  in  her  arms  again,  and  sitting 
down  upon  a  low  chair  by  the  fire,  began  to  rock  backwards  and 
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forwards;  saying,  "  Ah,  poor  lamb,  worse  luck,  worse  luck  1  but  then, 
you  see,  the  Lord  took  her,  and  she's  gone  to  heaven ;  and  isn't  that 
a  deal  better  than  if  sh^'d  run  away  and  left  you? " 

I  could  see  but  little  meaning  in  her  words ;  but  there  was  pity 
and  consolation  in  her  tone,  and  to  be  once  again  held  to  any 
woman's  bosom  and  spoken  softly  to,  after  two  whole  days  of  con- 
tempt and  Yankee  Doodle,  was  soothing  and  comforting  to  my  spirit. 
My  tears  gradually  grew  less  and  less,  and  at  last  ceased  altogether. 

The  old  woman  then  gave  me  some  tea  and  cold  meat ;  and  .when 
I  had  finished  she  said,  ''Now  come  and  see  your  cousins." 

Taking  me  by  the  hand  she  led  me  first  through  a  long  unlighted 
passage,  passing  by  several  half-open  doors,  leading  to  ghostly-looking 
unfurnished  rooms,  and  then  down  stairs  into  the  laige  hall  on  the 
first  floor,  where  I  was  very  uncomfortably  surprised  by  seeing  a 
hidden  doorway  in  the  pannelling  suddenly  open,  and  a  tall,  pale, 
thin  man  appear  at  the  top  of  a  narrow-winding  staircase  in  the 
dark  opening.  "There's  your  uncle,  child,"  said  my  conductor; 
"  make  your  bow." 

I  believe  I  did  attempt  some  sort  of  an  awkward  bow ;  but  the 
expression  of  my  uncle's  face  was  cold  and  uninviting,  and  he  had 
made  hia  appearance  in  so  supernatural  a  manner-the  very  door 
having  vanished  again, — ^that  I  felt  anything  but  comfortable,  and 
climg  very  tightly  to  the  old  woman's  gown,  resisting  her  attempts  to 
push  me  towards  him. 

"  So  this  is  poor  little  Ned,  is  it  1"  said  my  uncle.  "  Is  he  very 
jlame,  Mrs.  Withers  ?    Come  here,  child." 

I  did  not  stir. 

"  Lame  enough,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Withers,  "  and  never 
likely  to  be  good  for  much,  I'm  thinking,  worse  luck." 

"  Hum ! "  said  my  imcle,  "  he  looks  sharp  enough  in  all  conscience ; 
why,  his  face  is  like  a  weaseL" 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  strange  that  grown  people  will  not  un- 
frequontly  discuss  a  child's  defects  in  its  presence,  with  as  much 
•coolness  and  indifference  as  if  it  were  a  statue.  Yet  children  are 
painfully  sensitive  on  such  subjects,  and  their  averted  looks  and 
tingling  cheeks  generally  speak  plainly  enough  of  the  fluttering  and 
l^uming  of  the  little  heart  that  is  needlessly  wounded  by  such 
thoughtless  and  unfeeling  words. 

My  imcle  now  opened  the  door  of  one  of  the  front  rooms,  and 
beckoning  to  me,  said,  "  Here,  Ned,  come  and  see  your  cousins." 

Curiosity  in\pelled  me  forward.  I  left  Mrs.  Withers'  protection 
and  followed  him.  "  Here,  James,"  he  cried,  addressing  a  boy  of 
about  my  own  age,  who  was  seated  at  the  table  laboriously  inscribing 
moral  instances  in  a  copy-book,  "  this  is  your  little  Welsh  cousin, 
Ned.  Dick,  you  rascal,  get  down  this  moment ;  how  dare  you  spoil 
the  furniture  in  that  way  !  " 
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This  was  addressed  to  a  fine,  handsome  boy,  who  was  sitting  astride 
on  one  of  the  arms  of  an  old  black  horsehair  sofa,  and  flogging  the 
same  with  all  his  might,  evidently  glorying  in  the  blissful  illusion 
that  he  was  galloping  at  full  speed. 

The  lad  addressed  as  James  came  shyly  towards  me  and  timidly 
held  out  his  hand.  He  was  nearly  as  pale  and  cold-looking  as  his 
father,  and  as  he  fixed  his  dark  eyes  on  me,  I  was  struck  with  the 
strange  resemblance  between  them.  Before  I  had  time  to  take  his 
hand,  Dick,  who  had  jumped  off  the  sofa  when  my  uncle  spoke,  ran 
up  to  me,  saying,  "  How  d'ye  do,  cousin  ]  can  you  play  at  horses  ] 
See  here,  you  shall  be  my  horse." 

His  sweet,  frank,  cordial  smile  delighted  me,  and  I  held  out  my 
arms  willingly  enough,  in  order  to  allow  him  to  fasten  around  them 
the  cord  he  held  in  his  hand,  when  my  uncle  said,  fiercely,  "  Hold 
your  tongue,  sir ;  don't  you  see  the  lad  is  lame  1  This  is  your  cousin 
James,"  he  added,  turning  to  me ;  "  take  his  hand,  he  will  play  with 
you." 

I  did  as  I  was  bid ;  but  I  could  not  remove  my  eyes  from  the 
rebel,  Dick,  who  was  making  faces  at  my  uncle  and  sparring  at  him 
behind  his  back. 

Led  by  my  fixed  look  of  astonishment,  Mr.  Prescott  turned  round, 
and,  catching  him  in  the  act,  hit  him  a  sharp  box  on  the  ear,  which 
the  offender  received  without  a  cry,  though  his  face  turned  crimson 
with  rage  and  pain.  He  flew  at  my  uncle  like  a  wild  cat,  striving  to 
bite  and  scratch  in  return;  when  Mrs.  Withers,  coming  in,  got 
between  them,  saying,  "  Let  him  be,  sir,  let  him  be ;  blood  is  blood, 
worse  luck,  and  it  ain't  no  fault  of  his'n." 

These  mysterious  words  appeared  to  produce  some  effect.  Mr. 
Prescott  turned  away  and  looked  at  the  copy-book  in  which  James 
had  been  writing.  "  Good  lad,"  he  said,  with  some  approach  to 
softness  of  manner, ''  you'll  soon  be  of  use  in  the  office,  I  declare. 
Mrs.  Withers,"  he  added,  "  I  am  going  out ;  let  the  children  play 
together  and  make  acquaintance  before  they  go  to  bed." 

Mrs.  Withers  gave^a  sort  of  grunt  in  reply.  She  did  not  appear  to 
be  of  a  demonstrative  nature. 

As  soon  as  the  door  shut  upon  Mr.  Prescott,  Dick  buried  his  red 
face  in  the  greasy  apron,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  ^^  Give 
over,  child,  give  over,"  she  whispered,  "  he'll  hear  you," 

The  other  lad  looked  on  for  a  while  in  silence,  and  then  went  up 
to  Dick  and  said,  "  Never  mind,  Dicky  dear,  father's  gone  out  now." 

"  I  hate  him,  I  hate  him,"  sobbed  Dick ;  while  Mrs.  Withers  vainly 
tried  to  quiet  him,  and  I  gazed  at  the  scene  in  silent  horror.  It  was 
all  unspeakably  dreadful  to  me.  I  had  never  seen  a  blow  given  to  a 
child  in  my  life,  and  I  fear  my  young  heart  echoed  the  passionate 
words,  "  I  hate  him." 

Gradually  poor  Dick  sobbed  himself  to  sleep  in  Mrs.  Withers'  arm^ 
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Neither  James  nor  I  ventured  to  move  or  speak;  the  room  grew 
darker  and  drearier  every  moment,  and  the  silence,  broken  only  by  an 
occasional  unconscious  sob  from  the  sleeping  boy,-  became  dreadfully 
oppressive  to  a  sensitive,  nervous  child  like  me.  At  last  the  old 
woman  rose,  and  bidding  us  follow  her,  carried  Dick  upstairs  into  a 
large,  meagrely-furnished,  carpetless  bed-room,  undressed  him,  and 
placed  him,  still  asleep,  in  one  of  two  uncurtained  beds ;  then,  telling 
James  to  make  haste  and  go  to  bed,  she  beckoned  me  to  follow  her 
out  of  the  room.  Opening  the  door  of  a  dismal-looking  chamber 
opposite,  in  which  stood  a  tall  funereal  four-post  bed,  she  told  me  I 
was  to  sleep  there.  This  last  blow,  after  so  much  agitation  and  dis- 
tress, was  overwhelming.  The  remembrance  of  my  pretty  little 
white-curtained  room  in  Wales  came  vividly  before  me ;  I  called  to 
mind  how  carefully  my  nurse,  Jenny,  always  set  open  the  door  of 
communication,  that  I  might  see  the  cheerful  light  in  my  mother's 
room.  The  oppressive  gloom  around  me  seemed  even  more  imsup- 
portable  by  the  contrast,  and  I  clung  as  tight  as  I  could  to 
Mrs.  Withers,  exclaiming,  in  such  terror  as  I  think  only  nervous 
children  know,  "  Oh,  ma'am,  I  can't,  I  can't,  indeed — I  cannot  sleep 
in  this  dreadful  room." 

"God  bless  the  child,  how  he  trembles!"  said  the  old  woman, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  disengage  herself  from  my  clinging  hands. 
"  There  isn't  another  bed  ready  in  the  whole  house ;  you  must  sleep 
here,  I  tell  you." 

**  I  won't !  I  can't !"  said  I,  screaming  out  the  "words  in  a  perfect 
agony  of  desperation  and  terror. 

Mrs.  Withers  hesitated  a  few  moments,  and  then,  as  if  struck  by  a 
sudden  idea,  she  returned  to  the  room  where  we  had  left  the  two 
other  children,  I  still  clutching  fast  at  her  gown,  and  taking  up  the 
sleeping  Dick  in  her  arms,  she  carried  him  into  the  dreaded  chamber, 
and  laying  him  down  in  the  hearse-like  bed,  said :  "  Look  here,  you 
silly  child ;  Dicky  will  sleep  with  you  ;  he  ain't  afraid  of  nothing,  he 
ain't."  Then  holding  the  candle  to  his  face,  she  added,  "  See  if  he 
don't  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  blessed  angel." 

Children  have  generally,  I  think,  but  little  perception  of  the  beau- 
tiful \  but  I  well  remember  how  completely  I  felt  the  truth  of  her 
words,  and  how  the  sense  of  them  comforted  me.  Dick's  long  eye- 
Ikshes  were  stiU  glistening  with  tears,  and  his  cheeks  were  flushed 
and  heated,  but  his  lips  were  parted  with  a  happy,  tranquil  smile,  and 
his  bright  golden  hair  seemed  to  me  indeed  like  the  halo  round  the 
angel's  head  in  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation  I  remembered  in  my 
mother's  room  at  home,  which  I  had  loved  for  its  calm  sanctity  and 
beauty,  though  without  any  perception  of  its  meaning.  I  felt 
soothed  and  tranquillized  without  knowing  why,  and  allowed  Mrs. 
Withers  to  undress  me  and  lay  me  by  his  side,  without  attempting 
any  further  resistance. 
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I  cannot  tell  how  James  liked  the  loneliness  in  which  he  was  left, 
for  Mrs.  Withers  took  no  heed  of  him,  and  my  own  terrors  had 
absorbed  me  so  entirely  that  I  had  forgotten  his  existence.  I  could 
not  sufficiently  compose  myself  to  repeat  the  simple  prayers  my 
mother  had  taught  me,  but  I  felt  dreadfully  wicked  for  the  omission, 
and  went  to  sleep  with  the  burden  of  this,  to  me,  terrible  crime, 
added  to  the  load  of  misery  and  unhappiness  which  was  already 
sufficiently  heavy  on  my  young  heart.  Perhaps  I  should  have  felt  it 
even  more,  had  I  known  then  how  little  chance  there  was  of  my 
resuming  the  habit. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  small  incidents  of  my  first  day  at 
X  Court,  partly  because  even  at  this  distance  of  time  every  word  and 
look  that  passed  on  that,  to  me,  ever  memorable  day,  are  as  vividly 
impreaaed  upon  my  memory  as  if  they  had  been  photographed  on  my 
brain,  and  partly  because,  when  I  look  back  upon  the  dreary  years 
that  immediately  succeeded,  it  stands  forth  in  my  recollection  as  a 
sort  of  typical  day,  alike  representing  the  trials  of  that  period  of  my 
life,  and  shadowing  forth  the  deeper  sorrows  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER  II, 

''  I  never  married — ^but  I  think  I  know 
That  sons  should  not  be  educated  bo."— Btbon. 

Thb  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  hearing  Dick  moving  about 
the  room.  I  shall  never  forget  the  dismal  wretchedness  -of  that 
waking.  Startled  when  I  first  opened  my  eyes  upon  the  dark  curtains 
and  hangings  of  the  bed,  it  was  some  moments  before  I  clearly  under- 
stood where  I  was ;  and  when  the  sad  events  of  the  past  week  re- 
curred to  me  one  by  one,  a  sense  of  hopelessness  and  oppression  came 
over  me,  such  as  I  hope  few  children  have  ever  known.  It  seemed  to 
weigh  me  down,  and  I  made  no  effort  to  rise,  until  Dick,  who  was 
already  half-dressed,  called  out  to  me  that  I  had  better  make  haste, 
or  I  should  "  catch,  it."  I  had  no  distinct  idea  of  what  he  meant  by 
^^  catching  it,"  but  I  saw  plainly  enough  that  it  was  a  threat  of  evil, 
and  I  slowly  and  awkwardly  attempted,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
to  put  on  my  own  clothes. 

While  I  was  thus  engaged,  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  portrait  of  a  lady 
which  hung  over  the  fire-place.  The  brilliant  eyes  and  bright  golden 
hair  reminded  me  immediately  of  Dick ;  but  the  hopeless,  suU^i,  and 
resentful  expression  puzzled  me.  When  I  looked  at  his  bright,  cloud- 
less, generous  face,  I  doubted  whether  my  first  idea  that  the  portrait 
resembled  him,  was  correct.  I  was  nevertheless  so  attracted  by  the 
picture,  that  I  could  scarcely  remove  my  eyes  from  it,  and  after  look- 
ing from  it  to  Dick  and  turning  to  it  again  for  the  hundredth  time,  I 
at  last  took  courage  to  ask  him  :  '^  Who  is  that  1" 
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The  question  was  answered  by  James,  who  came  in  at  that  moment 
to  call  us  to  breakfast.  ^'  That  is  mother/  said  he,  and  then  I  fancied 
the  picture  also  resembled  him. 

"  Where  is  she  now  1"  said  I. 

"  She  is  dead,"  he  answered  ;  "  come  to  breakfast." 

"  She  didn't  die,  she  ran  away,"  said  Dick, 

"  Ran  away  !"  said  I,  in  astonishment :  "  why  did  she  run  away  I 
Who  frightened  her  1" 

"  She  is  dead,"  repeated  James,  solemnly ;  "  father  said  so." 

"It*s  a  lie,"  said  Dick,  doggedly.  "I  mean  to  run  away,  top, 
when  I*m  a  big  boy,"  he  whispered  to  me,  "  and  then  I'll  go  and  be  a 
soldier." 

In  the  breakfast-room  I  saw  my  uncle's  partner,  Mr.  Earle.  He 
was  standing  at  the  window  with  a  bundle  of  letters  and  papers  in 
his  hand;  a  tall,  handsome  man,  far  superior  to  Mr.  Prescott  in 
manner  and  appearance ;  yoimg  as  I  was  I  felt  the  difference  at  once. 
He  smiled  at  me,  and  held  out  his  hand.  What  was  it  that  made 
me  shrink  away  from  his  smile  %  He  was  very  like  the  portrait  of 
his  sister  which  had  fascinated  me  so  much ;  but  there  was  a  some- 
thing in  his  look  that  I  feared  and  disliked. 

He  took  no  notice  of  my  reluctance  to  approach  him,  and  seated 
himself  at  the  breakfast  table  opposite  Mr.  Prescott,  without  speak- 
ing. My  imcle  read  the  newspaper  during  the  whole  meal,  and 
appeared  imconscious  of  our  presence.  Mr.  Earle  occasionally  looked 
from  one  to  another,  as  he  broke  the  seals  of  his  letters,  but  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  address  us.  James,  who  sat  silently  eating  his 
breakfast  by  his  father's  side,  appeared  like  his  image  cut  out  in 
little.  Dick  drew  figures  upon  the  tablcKsloth,  and  rolled  up  the 
crumb  of  his  bread  into  little  balls. 

There  was  no  want  of  anything  at  the  breakfast-table  except  clean- 
liness j  but  the  air  of  disorder  and  neglect  around  me,  so  different  to 
the  neatness  and  precision  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed,  took 
away  my  appetite.  No  one  presided ;  but  each  rose  in  turn,  and 
helped  himself  to  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a  slice  of  cold  meat,  without  either 
inviting  or  appearing  to  remember  the  presence  of  the  others.  I  had 
never  cut  a  slice  of  meat,  nor  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea  in  my  life ;  no 
one  offered  me  anything,  and  as  I  had  no  courage  to  ask,  I  sat  mourn- 
fully looking  at  the  tablecloth  until  Mr.  Earle  abruptly  asked  me  if  I 
meant  to  starve  myself,  adding,  that  if  I  wanted  my  breakfast,  I  had 
better  make  haste,  as  it  was  time  to  go  to  school.  Upon  this  I  rose, 
and  contrived,  awkwardly  enough,  to  pour  out  a  cup  of  tea.  I  spilled 
a  great  deal  upon  the  tablecloUi  in  my  confusion  ;  but  that  did  not 
add  much  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  its  appearance,  for  it  was  much 
stained  and  very  dirty  already.  I  whispered  to  Dick,  who  was  play- 
ing with  the  knife,  to  cut  me  a  piece  of  bread,  whereupon  he  pre- 
sented me  with  a  huge  misshapen  piece  of  crust,  which  took  away  the 
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little  appetite  I  had^  and  before  I  had  gathered  courage  to  attack  it, 
my  uncle  rang  the  bell,  and  Mrs.  Withers  appeared  to  carry  away  the 
tray.  She  came  into  the  room  with  her  broom  in  her  hand,  and, 
indeed,  I  afterwards  observed  that  she  was  seldom  to  be  seen  with- 
out it,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  she  ever  used  it  to  the  end  for 
which  brooms  are  supposed  to  have  been  created. 

There  was  no  change  in  her  appearance,  unless  it  may  be  that  her 
cap  was  a  little  more  awry,  and  suggested  the  idea  that  she  had  been 
to  bed  in  it.  She  asked  me,  rather  sharply,  why  I  did  not  eat  my 
breakfast.  My  uncle  looked  up  from  his  newspaper,  and  said,  "  The 
child  is  dainty,  I  suppose ;  but  hell  soon  get  the  better  of  that  here." 
The  ever-ready  tears  began  to  roll  down  my  cheeks  at  this,  and  the 
two  boys  stared  at  me  in  astonishment.  Happening  to  look  up  at 
that  moment,  I  saw  that  Mr.  Earle  was  laughing  at  me ;  pride  came 
to  my  aid,  and,  gulping  down  my  grief  by  a  strong  effort,  I  said  I 
was  not  hungry,  and  walked  to  the  window  to  hide  my  confusion. 

The  two  lads  now  ran  for  their  hats  and  books,  in  order  to  start 
for  school,  and  my  uncle,  putting  a  letter  to  the  schoolmaster  into 
my  hand,  desired  me  to  follow  them.  Hereupon  Mr6.  Withers  put 
my.  cap  on  my  head  so  as  effectually  to  cover  my  eyes,  which  I 
have  observed  older  people  generally  do  when  they  put  children's 
hats  on  for  them.  She  cautioned  my  cousins  not  to  walk  too  fast 
for  me,  and  slipped  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  into  my  hand  for  me 
to  eat  as  I  went  along. 

At  first  I  felt  too  dejected  to  eat  j  but  Dick,  who  was  two  years 
older  than  I,  and  very  strong  for  his  age,  took  hold  of  my  arm  to 
help  me  down  stairs  with  so  much  gentleness  that  I  felt  quite  con- 
soled, and  before  we  reached  the  school-door,  my  bread  and  butter 
were  consumed. 

As  we  went  in  Dick  whispered  to  me  :  "  If  any  of  the  boys  bully 
you,  you  just  tell  me,  that's  all."  And  to  do  him  justice  he  cer- 
tainly fought  all  my  battles  for  me  like  a  young  lion,  and  soon  taught 
all  the  lads  to  respect  my  infirmity.  Poor  Dick !  even  then,  there 
was  something  of  the  knight-errant  about  him ;  he  was  nobler,  juster, 
and  more  generous  than  the  rest  of  us. 

It  is  useless  to  describe  our  school.  I  suppose  it  was  much  like 
other  day-schools,  but  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  kind  and  clever 
teacher,  who  possessed  the  art  of  interesting  us  in  our  lessons,  and  I 
think  we  learned  more,  and  with  less  reluctance,  than  most  boys, 
and,  possibly  because  we  had  no  happy  home  to  contrast  it  with, 
we  did  not  dislike  school.  I  had  long  learned  to  find  pleasure  in 
books.  James  plodded  on  patiently,  because  it  was  his  nature  to  be 
patient  and  industrious,  and  Dick  was  so  clever  that  the  usher  took 
a  pride  in  bringing  him  forward.  On  the  whole,  though  we  worked 
hajd,  we  were  certainly  far  happier  at  school  than  at  home.  When 
we  went  home  in  the  evening,  there  was  no  one  to  meet  us,  or  to 
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inquire  into  our  progress.  We  let  ourselves  in  with  a  latch-key,  and 
I  really  believe  we  learned  our  lessons  because  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do.  When  Mrs.  Withers  was  ready  with  our  supper,  she  used  to 
lean  over  the  banisters  with  the  eternal  broom  in  her  hand,  and  call 
to  us  to  go  upstairs  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  meal  was  prepared 
and  spread  out  in  a  disorderly  manner,  upon  a  table  without  a  cloth. 
Suf^r  over,  the  old  woman  always  drove  us  downstairs  again, 
because  our  noise  gave  her  the  fidgets^  as  she  said  ;  but,  in  reality,  I 
think,  because  our  presence  interfered  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
contents  of  a  certain  teapot,  which  used  to  be  brought  down  from  a 
shelf  upon  our  departure,  the  smell  of  which  suggested  no  thoughts 
of  the  herb  that  cheers  but  not  inebriatea  During  the  interval 
between  supper  and  bed-time,  we  used  generally  to  wander  listlessly 
about  the  house  \  for  we  had  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  play  with, 
and  nothing  to  read.  Sometimes,  however,  the  desire  of  physical 
activity  natural  to  youth  would  induce  us  to  attempt  some  boyish 
game ;  but  the  consequences  were  almost  always  disastrous,  for  we 
were  certain  to  make  too  much  noise,  and  disturb  Mr.  Presoott,  who, 
emerging  from  the  doorway  in  the  panelling  that  had  so  alarmed 
me  on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival,  invariably  began  by  accusing  Dick 
of  all  the  disturbance.  Dick  v&  invariably  made  some  insolent 
retort ;  whereupon  my  uncle  would  rush  upon  him,  cane  in  hand, 
and  belabour  him  with  a  fury  and  passion  I  cannot  think  of  even 
now  without  a  shudder. 

Dick,  struggling,  kicking,  and  biting  in  self-defence,  became  every 
day  more  nearly  a  match  fw  Mr.  Prescott,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  exasperated  by  the  resistance  offered  him,  he  was  offcen  carried 
away  to  display  a  violence  perfectly  unwarrantable.  James  and  I, 
only  too  well  used  to  such  scenes,  stood  by  without  daring  to  utter  a 
word,  until  the  noise  of  the  unequal  combat  reached  Mrs.  Withers' 
ears,  when  she  would  descend  into  the  office  and  call  Mr.  Earle, 
whose  mere  appearance  was  generally  sufficient  to  make  my  uncle 
throw  the  lad  from  him,  and  return  to  his  own  room.  Whenever  his 
exasperation  was  too  great  to  allow  him  to  notice  the  interruption, 
Earle  would  say,  in  his  peculiar,  sneering  tone,  "  Heyday,  Prescott ! 
is  this  the  way  you  show  your  fioitherly  tenderness  for  your  eldest  son  I" 
At  this  my  uncle  would  turn  round  upon  him  with  a  volley  of  oaths 
and  abuse,  during  the  utterance  of  which  poor  Dick  would  escape 
jBrom  his  clutches  and  run  upstairs  into  the  bedroom.  There,  fling- 
ing himself  upon  the  funereal  four-poster,  he  would  give  vent  to  the 
sobs  and  tears  his  pride  had  restrained  before.  I  used  generally  to 
limp  after  him  as  soon  as  my  uncle's  back  was  turned,  and  sit  mourn- 
fully on  the  foot  of  the  bed  till  the  first  violence  of  Dick's  passion  had 
subsided,  when  we  would  throw  our  arms  round  each  other's  necks  and 
cry  together,  and  Dick  would  often  look  up  at  his  mother's  portrait 
^ith  streaming  eyes,  and  say,  "  111  rim  away,  too  ;  I  will,  I  will." 
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**  But,  Dick,"  said  I  one  night,  when  after  a  peculiarly  fierce  con- 
test we  had  wept  ourselves  into  a  sort  of  composure ;  "  why  did  your 
mother  run  away  and  leave  you  here  to  be  beaten  t  I  don't  think 
she  could  have  loved  you  much,  do  you  ?*' 

"  Oh  yes  she  did,  though,"  said  Dick.  "  I  know  she  must  have 
loved  me,  because  she  used  to  kiss  me  and  cry  over  me  at  night.  I 
don't  know  why  she  ran  away  though.  Perhaps,"  he  added  in  a  low 
whisper,  "  perhaps  father  beat  her  too." 

"  But  why  does  James  say  she  is  dead  1"  I  asked. 

*'  Oh,  he  always  says  what  ^Either  tells  him  to  say,"  said  Dick,  with 
something  of  contempt  in  his  tone  \  "  but  I  know  she's  not  dead ;  fw 
when  people  are  dead  they  lie  in  the  house  several  days,  and  then 
they  are  taken  away  and  buried  in  the  daytime.  Now  mother  went 
away  in  the  night,  and  she  had  her  bonnet  on." 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me  all  about  it,  Dick  !  "  said  I,  eagerly. 

"  If  s  a  very  long  while  ago  now,"  said  Dick,  "and  I  don't  remember 
much  about  it ;  but  I  do  recollect  how  she  came  into  my  room,  and 
stooped  over  the  bed,  and  kissed  me,  and  said,  *  Poor  boy,  poor  boy, 
forgive  your  poor  mother.'  But  then  she  had  often  said  that  before, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  remembered  it  so  well  that 
night,  if  she  hadn't  had  her  bonnet  on.  And  I  cried  too,  and  kissed 
her,  and  then  I  went  to  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  mother  wasn't 
here.  Then  father  and  uncle  Earle  quarrelled  so  that  I  thought  they 
were  going  to  fight,  and  I  hoped  uncle  Earle  would  thrash  £&ther, 
but  he  didn't.  I  remember  old  Withers  cried  all  the  morning,  and 
there  was  no  breakflEist.  When  I  asked  where  mother  was,  they  said 
I  was  not  to  speak  of  her  any  more :  and  some  time  afterwards  they 
all  said  she  was  dead." 

That  was  all  poor  Dick  had  to  telL 

What  I  have  now  said  of  our  way  of  life  at  X  Court  may  stand  to 
describe  its  general  course  during  the  eight  or  nine  first  years  of  my 
residence  there.  I  recollect  no  change  of  importance  during  that 
period,  and  in  looking  back  over  all  those  long  dreary  years,  I  can  re- 
call no  glimpse  of  any  silver  lining  to  the  perpetual  cloud  of  gloom 
that  hung  over  that  strange  household.  Dick,  it  is  true,  became  too 
strong  for  my  uncle  to  cane,  and  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  secure  for 
the  future,  I  really  believe  ceased  to  feel  any  ill-will  for  the  post ; 
though  he  had  certainly  bat  little  affection  for  one  whose  bearing  to 
him  had  only  changed  from  violence  to  indifference. 

James  grew  more  awkward  and  reserved,  and  though  we  never 
quarrelled,  there  was  little  intercourse  or  sympathy  between  us.  All 
my  affection  was  concentrated  on  Dick.  Mrs.  Withers  grew  gradually 
older,  dirtier,  and  crosser ;  yet  no  one  was  ever  hired  to  help  her. 
Of  course  she  must  have  renewed  her  garments  on  some  occasions 
dnring  all  the  years  we  lived  at  X  Court,  but  I  cannot  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  the  slightest  change  in  her ;  and  if  such  a  thing 
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were  possible,  I  should  be  tempted  to  say  she  always  wore  the  identi- 
cal black  cap,  wiped  the  fiimiture  with  the  identical  apron,  and  pro- 
gressed about  the  house  with  the  identical,  inoperative  broom  that 
she  displayed  to  my  alarmed  vision  when  Mr.  Slack  first  handed  me 
over  to  her  care.  The  house  grew  to  look  more  neglected  and 
decayed  year  by  year ;  but  no  one  ever  spoke  of  painting  it,  and  I 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  its  dinginess  that  I  had  quite  lost  the 
desire  for  cleanliness  which  tormented  me  when  I  first  left  our  prim 
cottage  in  Wales.  We  lads  continued  to  tread  the  same  mill-horse 
round ;  going  to.  school  on  week  days,  and — ^with  a  few  bright  excep- 
tions of  which  I  shall  presently  speak — wandering  about  the  house, 
or  looking  out  of  the  dirty  windows  into  the  grass-grown  court,  on  the 
seventh.  Nobody  ever  suggested  that  we  should  go  to  church ; 
though  I  dare  say  we  should  have  been  willing  enough  to  try  it,  for  a 
change,  had  the  idea  occurred  to  us.  As  a  rule,  we  only  saw  my 
uncle  and  Mr.  Earle  at  breakfast.  They  each  of  them  became  daily 
more  taciturn  with  us,  and  more  absorbed  in  business,  and  when 
office  hours  were  over,  each  of  them  retired  to  his  private  room  with- 
out making  any  inquiry  into  our  proceedings.  I  can  only  attribute 
our  unmurmuring  acceptance  of  a  life  so  imnatural  to  boys  of  our 
age,  to  the  force  of  habit  We  had  never  experienced  anything 
better,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  us,  I  think,  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  obtain  it. 

The  gleam  of  sunlight  that  pierces  the  cloud-shadows  that  over- 
hang my  remembrance  of  this  period  of  our  life,  is  the  recollection 
of  certain  Sunday  excursions  to  Hampstead  Heath  or  Highgate 
Wood.  My  uncle  occasionally  bestowed  a  few  shillings  upon  us  as 
pocket-money,  and  we  used  to  meet  in  council  on  these  rare  occasions, 
in  order  to  decide  how  to  spend  it. 

In  the  winter  we  generally  bought  cigars,  which  we  smoked  with 
contraband  delight,  in  one  of  the  empty  rooms  at  the  top  of  the 
house ;  but  in  the  summer,  James  and  Dick  used  to  accompany  me 
to  the  Blue  Posts  Inn,  Holbom,  and  deposit  me  safely  in  the  Hamp- 
stead coach.  They  always  performed  the  journey  on  foot.  I  could 
limp  from  the  coach  office  at  Hampstead,  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
on  the  heath,  by  myself.  Our  favourite  spot  was  under  a  beautiful 
group  of  fir  trees,  from  which  there  was  a  most  lovely  view  over 
Harrow,  and  beyond.  I  know  not  if  the  fir  trees  are  standing  now. 
Perhaps  if  I  were  to  revisit  the  spot  I  should  see  little  beauty  in  it ; 
but  in  my  recollection  it  appears  still  an  Eden  of  loveliness  and 
glory.  Under  the  fir  trees  I  used  to  lie  and  wait,  looking  up  in 
dreamy  ecstasy  at  the  blue  sky  shining  through  their  branches,  until 
James  and  Dick  arrived. 

I  often  wonder  now  that  we  were  never  tempted  to  join  in  the 
sports  of  other  boys  on  the  heath ;  but  I  suppose  our  way  of  life  had 
made '  us  unsociable.     Even  with  our  schoolfellows  we  were  never 
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intimate  :  we  were  not  allowed  to  visit  any  of  them,  or  invite  them 
home,  and  I  think  we  had  all  of  us  an  unconfessed  sense  that  oiir 
home  was  a  thing  to  he  concealed ;  that  we  had  a  life  apart,  and  that 
it  behoved  xis  to  be  retired.  Perhaps,  while  we  were  very  young,  we 
were  influenced  by  Mrs.  Withers*  invariable  parting  words  as  she  des- 
patched us,  "When  you're  done  school,  lads,  you'll  come  straight 
home;  and  mind  and  keep  yourselves  to  yoiirselves  while  you're 
there." 

We  used  each  of  us  to  take  a  favourite  book  with  us,  but  I  don't 
think  we  ever  read  much ;  and  although,  as  I  have  said,  it  never 
occurred  to  us  to  make  any  exertion  to  change  our  actual  way  of 
Kfe,  yet  our  talk  on  these  occasions  was  always  of  the  great  changes 
to  take  place  in  the  future.  James  had  but  little  to  say ;  he  always 
professed  himself  content  to  follow  his  father's  profession.  As  for 
me,  my  career  was  at  first  undecided  ;  but  as  I  grew  older,  it  became 
understood  between  us,  on  the  strength  of  the  wretched  verses  in 
which  I  was  wont  to  vent  that  yearning  after  happiness  which  the 
young  so  often  mistake  for  an  aspiration  after  higher  things,  that  I 
was  to  be  a  great  poet.  Dick,  tall,  strong,  handsome  Dick,  what 
could  he  be  but  a  distinguished  general,  whose  chief  mission,  as  it 
presented  itself  to  us  in  our  day-dreams,  appeared  to  be  that  of  miracu- 
lously relieving  besieged  towns,  scattering  to  the  winds  an  enemy 
three  times  his  superior  in  foree,  and  saving  the  life  and  honour  of 
some  lovely  and  oppressed  princess  ] 

But  the  short  and  rare  delights  of  these  excursions  were  almost 
too  bitterly  paid  for  by  the  contrast  they  afforded  to  the  oppressive 
atmosphere  that  seemed  to  pervade  X  Court.  How  I  envied  Dick 
and  James  the  return  on  foot !  At  least  they  were  longer  in  reaching 
home ;  they  coidd  pull  the  hedgerows  by  the  way  and  breathe  the 
fresh  air  of  liberty  to  the  last.  How  dark  and  dismal  everything 
looked  when  I  got  home  !  how  etrie  I  felt  as  I  stumbled  up  the  un- 
lighted  staircase,  and  leaned  upon  my  crutch  while  I  fumbled  for  the 
key-hole.  How  ghostly  the  lofty  hall  looked  as  T  entered  it  un- 
welcomed,  lighted  my  own  candle,  and  limped  up  the  creaking  stairs 
to  old  W^ithers  for  company.  The  kitchen  had  at  least  the  fire-light 
to  cheer  me,  though  the  old  woman  herself  was  generally  asleep  in 
her  chair,  and'  often  Very  cross  at  being  disturbed.  But  I  always 
stayed  there  till  I  heard  the  two  others  return.  Dick's  cheery  voice 
would  have  scared  the  most  pertinacious  ghosts,  and  my  nervous  and 
si^y  fiincies  never  troubled  me  while  I  was  with  him. 

I  cannot  explain  how  it  was  that  we  always  came  straight  home — 
how  it  happened  that  we  never  fell  into  vice.  What  saved  us  1  God 
knows  we  should  have  been  little  to  blame  had  we  sought  any  means 
of  escape  from  such  a  desolate  existence.  Yet,  neglected  and 
abandoned  to  ourselves  as  we  were,  at  an  age  when  the  mere  tumult 
of  the  blood  leads  many  a  well-guarded  youth  astray,  our  lives  were 
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afi  pure  as  the  life  of  any  maiden  in  England  beneath  her  father's  roof. 
I  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  force  of  habit. 


CHAPTER  III. 

** We,  poor  tmfledg'd, 

Have  never  wing'd  from  view  of  the  nest ;  we  know  not 

What  air's  from  home 

bnt  unto  da  it  is 

A  oell  of  ignorance." — Shakbpeabe. 

Tike  dragged  on,  however,  even  in  X  Court,  and  when  Dick  was 
nmeteen,  our  schoolmaster,  who  had  bng  before  withdrawn  him  from 
the  ordinaiy  school-boy  routine,  and  given  him  private  lessons,  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Presoott,  in  which  he  informed  him  that  his  eldest  son 
was  both  too  old  and  too  well-informed  for  his  establishmeHt,  and 
earnestly  recommended  that  he  should  be  sent  to  college.  Dick  ac- 
cordingly left  school,  but  my  uncle  appeared  quite  undecided  what  to 
do  with  him,  and  he  was  left  to  idle  about  the  house  or  streets  as  he 
chose  for  two  long  years,  during  which  he  studied  military  works  as 
well  as  he  could  alone.  He  repeatedly  urged  my  uncle  to  buy  him  a 
commission,  but  never  got  more  than  an  impatient  yriik  in  reply. 
James  and  I  left  school  shortly  after  Dick,  and  James  at  once  en- 
tered his  father's  office  as  a  salaried  clerk.  During  the  period  of 
enforced  idleness  that  ensued  upon  his  first  leaving  school,  Dick  had 
made  a  discovezy  which  proved  a  source  of  great  delight  both  to  him 
and  me. 

One  of  the  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house  had  always  been  kept 
locked,  and  we  boys  had  be^n  very  curious  to  know  what  it  contained. 
Dick  contrived  to  worm  out^of  Mrs.  Withers  the  secret  that  it  con- 
tained his  grandfather's  library,  which  had  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Prescott 
after  her  father's  death.  Mrs.  Withers  knew  nothing  of  the  key,  but 
Dick  burst  open  the  door  with  a  vigorous  kick,  and  entered  upon  a 
field  of  enjojHBent  so  new  to  him,  as  to  make  him  for  the  time  forget 
even  his  a^irations  after  a  military  career.  His  pleasure  was 
equalled,  perhaps  surpassed,  by  mine.  The  books  were  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  best  standard  authors,  down  to  a  mass  of  French 
novels  very  unfit  for  any  lad's  reading ;  but  we  devoured  them  all, 
and  perhaps  the  antidotes  were  as  powerful  as  the  poisons  among 
them.  For  a  time  we  were  transported  into  an  imreal  world  of  de- 
light, which  rendered  us  indifferent  to  the  troubles  of  our  actual 
everyday  existence;  but  when  this  resource  was  exhausted,  that 
everyday  existence  became  intolerable  to  us.  We  were  eaten  up 
with  ennui,  and  even  habit  could  no  longer  reconcile  us  to  a  life,  the 
joyless  uselessness  of  which  we  now  fully  understood. 

One  evening,  after  a  good  deal  of  gloomy  talk  over  our  position. 
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Dick  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  horse-hair  sofa,  on  the  arm  of  which 
he  had  been  playing  at  horses  when  I  first  saw  him,  and  fiftllen  fast 
BBleep.  James  came  upstairs  from  the  office  and  seated  himself 
wearily  at  the  table,  leaning  his  head  upon  a  hand  begnmed  with  ink 
and  dust.  The  ooaitrast  between  the  two  brothers  had  never  struck 
me  so  forcibly  before.  From  the  night  when  Mrs.  Withers  first  com- 
pared him  to  a  ''  blessed  angel/'  the  sense  of  Dick's  peiBonial  comeli- 
ness had  nev«a*  left  me ;  and  as  I  looked  at  his  bright  golden  hair, 
refined  features,  and  strong  yet  elegant  frame,  I  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming :  "  How  unlike  you  two  are  !  " 

''  Yes,  indeed,"  said  James,  sadly,  looking  at  the  sleeper ;  ^  Dick 
is  very  handsome,  and  I  am  vary  ugly ;  I  know  that.  But  what  does 
it  matter  ]  I  am  to  be  a  lawyer,  you  know,  and  what  would  be  the 
good  of  haying  such  a  figure  as  Dick,  when  I've  got  to  sit  all  my  life 
scribbling  downstairs  in  the  office  f" 

"  But  don't  you  like  to  be  a  lawyer,  James  % "  said  I. 

''  What  does  it  matter  whether  I  like  it  or  not,  wh^i  it's  got  to 
be  ?"  answered  he ;  ''  besides,  I  dare  say  I  shall  like  it  when  I'm  one 
of  the  firm,  and  earn  mcHiey  myself.     Father  says  I  shall." 

He  sighed,  and  as  I  looked  at  his  pale,  weary,  patient  face,  I  felt  a 
sudden  increase  of  sympathy  for  him. 

''  What's  the  good  of  slaving  and  striving  for  money  which  nobody 
ipends  ? "  said  I.  *'  What's  the  good  of  being  rich  and  living  here 
as  we  do  1  Look  at  Mr.  Earle ;  old  Withers  says  he  is  a  great  deal 
richer  than  unde,  and  what  good  does  his  money  do  to  him  or  to 
anybody  else  %  Oh,  James,  why  don't  we  aU  make  an  effort  to  get  out 
of  this  dreadful  house  \  " 

James  looked  up  at  me  surprised,  for  I  spoke  with  a  passion  unac- 
countable to  him. 

'*  It  w  dull,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

''Dull,"  cried  I,  ''duller  than  the  grave;  day  after  day,  night 
after  night,  always  the  same.  Nothing  to  do,  but  to  read  books  one 
knows  by  heart ;  nothing  to  see  but  this  odious,  melancholy  court ;  no 
one  to  speak  to  but  Withers  who  can't  understand  one,  my  imde 
who  never  answers,  and  Mr.  Earle  who  sneers  at  everything." 

The  energy  with  which  I  spoke  had  awakened  Dick,  and  he  had 
heard  nearly  all  that  we  had  said.  He  now  joined  in,  saying :  "  It's 
all  true ;  it's  all  true ;  let's  run  away ;  any  life  must  be  better  than 
living  here.  I  should  have  run  away  long  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for 
leaving  Ned,  but  you  and  I  would  take  care  of  him." 

"  Do,  James,  do,"  cried  I,  too  exdted  at  the  idea  of  liberty  to 
remember  my  own  helplessness. 

James  shook  his  head,  sadly.  "  If  you  two  want  to  run  away — and 
I'm  sure  I  don't  wonder  at  it— I  won't  peach,  and  I'll  give  you  all 
the  money  I've  got  to  help  your  start  \  but  it  wouldn't  do  for  me  to 
leave  father." 
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"  Pooh  ! "  said  Dick ;  "  who  cares  for  father  % " 

"  That's  just  it,"  said  James,  loweriog  his  voice,  "  nobody  cares  for 
father.  He  says  himself  that  if  he  don't  soon  have  a  son  in  the 
business  to  take  his  part,  Uncle  Earle  will  bully  him  out  of  it  Why, 
all  the  clerks  see  how  Earle  bullies  him,  and  that  he  hasn't  spirit  to 
stand  up  against  it.  There  must  be  somebody  to  stand  up  against 
Earle,  and  when  once  I'm  a  partner,  he  won't  bully  me." 

Dick  and  I  looked  at  one  another  in  astonishment.  We  both 
saw  James  for  the  first  time  in  a  perfectly  new  light.  He  spoke  very 
low,  and  in  his  usual  cold  and  awkward  manner  \  but  somehow  we 
both  felt  that,  as  he  said,  Mr.  Earle  would  not  bully  him. 

"  Well,"  said  Dick,  after  a  pause,  "  perhaps  you  are  right,  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Ned  and  me.  We  are  no  use  to  anybody 
here,  and  so  we'll  run  away  to-morrow  night." 

But  my  excitement  had  subsided,  and  much  as  I  longed  for  free- 
dom, I  could  not  but  reflect,  that  though  Dick  might  battle  success- 
fiilly  with  the  world  alone,  even  he  could  not  make  his  way  with  a 
clog  like  me  at  his  heels,  and  I  said  so.  At  first  Dick  protested 
against  leaving  me  behind  in  that  dungeon;  but  as  James  strongly 
agreed  with  me,  it  was  at  last  settled  between  us  that  Dick  was  to 
run  away  on  the  following  Sunday  night,  and  go  for  a  soldier  or  a 
sailor  as  the  case  might  be ;  that  he  was  to  make  his  fortime — of  this 
I  think  none  of  us  entertained  a  shadow  of  doubt — and  then  return 
to  fetch  me  to  share  his  wealth  and  honours  with  him.  James,  in 
the  meantime,  was  to  become  a  partner,  and  achieve  such  success  in 
business  as  would  enable  him  to  buy  off  Earle  and  free  his  father 
and  himself  from  the  incubus  of  his  presence. 

I  cannot  tell  why  we  all  so  cordially  hated  Earle.  James,  it  is 
true,  had  had  reason  since  he  had  entered  the  office  to  dislike  him, 
but  I  cannot  remember  that  he  had  ever  been  really  unkind  to  any  of 
us  lads;  yet  even  Dick,  for  whom  he  had  so  frequently  interfered  to  save 
when  a  child  from  his  father's  violence,  disliked  him  far  more  than  he 
did  his  oppressor.  I  had  been  instinctively  repelled  by  Earle's  ap- 
pearance and  supercilious,  sneering  manner,  when  I  first  saw  him;  and 
the  impression  had  deepened  rather  than  diminished  with  years.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  children  are  generally  in  the  right  in  such 
matters,  and  I  own  I  am  always  indisposed  towards  a  man  from  whom 
I  observe  children  shrink  away. 

Now  that  James's  unexpected  confidence  had  called  forth  our  own, 
Dick  and  I  continued  to  speak  freely  to  him  of  our  hopes  and  plans 
for  the  future  :  and  it  was,  I  think,  chiefly  owing  to  his  superior 
prudence,  that  Dick  did  not  start  that  very  night.  God  knows  how 
often  I  have  thought  of  this  since,  and  wished  he  had  ! 

James,  however,  persuaded  us  to  postpone  the  execution  of  our 
project  till  the  following  Sunday.  Our  united  stock  of  pocket  money 
only  amounted  to  five  shillings  and  twopence ;  and  even  with  our 
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exalted  notions  of  Dick's  capacity,  this  appeared  a  small  sum  to  begin 
the  world  withal.  On  the  Saturday  night  James  would  receive  his 
week's  salary,  and  a  guinea  would  be  an  important  addition  to  Dick's 
little  store.  It  would  have  appeared  quite  natural  to  all  of  us  that  he 
should  take  James's  money,  had  it  been  a  hundred  times  as  much. 
Was  he  not  going  to  make  his  fortime  for  the  happiness,  glory,  a,nd 
benefit  of  us  all  1 

No  doubt  most  London  lads  of  the  present  day  would  smile  with 
superior  pity  at  our  limited  notions ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  had  never  had  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  expensive  tastes 
upon  which  they  doubtless  pride  themselves ;  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  world  was  limited  to  the  little  we  had  gained  from  the  old  squire's 
library,  and  that  certainly  none  of  the  heroes  in  whom  we  had  so 
rapturous  and  implicit  a  i&iith,  could  have  presented  a  more  gallant 
and  heroic  exterior  than  our  poor  Dick.  Though  little  more  than 
twenty-one,  he  looked  far  older ;  his  frame,  though  elegant,  was 
muscular ;  and  notwithstanding  his  habitual  gentleness  of  manner — 
possibly  acquired  from  his  long  habit  of  protecting  and  assisting  my 
infirmity— when  roused  he  was  full  of  fire  and  spirit.  The  thought 
of  losing  him  was  dreadful  to  me,  but  I  struggled  to  conceal  my  un- 
happiness ;  I  knew  that  a  word  of  lamentation  at  my  loneliness 
would  suffice  to  make  him  give  up  all  idea  of  leaving  me ;  but  I  was 
so  firmly  convinced  of  the  brilliant  future  in  store  for  him,  that  I 
kept  silence  as  a  duty.  It  was  long  before  I  could  compose  myself 
to  sleep — my  dreams  were  full  of  wild  adventures  and  impossible 
escapes,  in  which  Dick  was  invariably  the  prominent  figure ;  and  I 
awoke  before  daybreak  unrested,  but  unable  to  sleep  again. 

I  arose  at  least  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  leaving  the  unconscious 
hero  of  my  nocturnal  romances  still  asleep.  Mrs.  Withers  was  light- 
ing the  sitting-room  fire  when  I  went  in,  which  was,  I  think,  the 
utmost  she  ever  did  towards  rendering  the  room  habitable.  Not- 
withstanding the  tenacity  with  which  she  clung  to  the  eternal  broom, 
I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  her  dust  or  sweep.  I  know  she 
tried  occasionally  to  wipe  the  mantelpiece  or  the  table  with  the  apron 
that  so  frequently  had  dried  our  childish  tears,  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  the  furniture  ever  looked  any  the  brighter  for  the  performance 
of  that  little  ceremony. 

I  seated  myself  listlessly  on  the  rug,  and  began  coaxing  the  fire 
into  a  blaze ;  during  which  occupation  I  fell  into  a  daydream,  from 
which.- 1  was  roused  by  hearing  the  postman's  knock.  '  Presently, 
Airs.  Withers  entered  with  the  morning's  letters.  It  was  her  custom 
to  place  my  uncle's  letters  by  the  side  of  his  teacup  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  Mr.  Earle's  in  a  similar  position  at  the  other  end.  I  had 
never  taken  any  interest  in  the  disti'ibution  of  the  letters.  I  knew 
well  enough  there  could  be  none  for  mo  ;  but  I  did  notice  on  this 
occasion  a  large  foreign  letter  with  a  black  sea',  which  she  placed  by 
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the  side  of  my  uncle's  cfup.  I  was  about  to  look  at  the  address  when 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  noise  in  the  court  below,  and  I  went 
to  the  wittdow  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  windows  of  the 
sitting-room  stood  in  deep  recesses,  with  old-fashioned  window  seats  : 
they  were  draped  with  heavy  red  curtains,  and  as  I  knelt  on  the 
comer  of  the  window  seat  fiarthest  from  the  door,  I  must  have  been 
completely  hidden  by  the  curtain  from  anyone  entering  the  sitting- 
room.  Certainly,  Mr.  Earle,  who  came  in  at  that  moment,  could  have 
had  no  idea  of  my  presence,  for  he  went  to  examine  the  bimdle  of 
letters  placed  by  my  uncle's  cup,  with  the  air  of  one  performing  a 
customary  act,  and  even  before  he  looked  at  his  own.  I  saw  him 
change  colour  at  the  sight  of  the  letter  with  the  black  seal,  hastily 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  leave  the  room. 

I  was  confounded.  It  was  evidently  his  intention  to  read  his 
partner's  letter  and  conceal  its  arrival.  I  determined  at  first  that  I 
would  tell  my  uncle  what  I  had  seen  :  then  certain  cowardly  mis- 
givings as  to  the  impolicy  of  making  Mr.  Earle  my  enemy,  just  when 
my  champion  and  protector  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  caused  me 
to  hesitate.  I  pondered  uneasily  upon  the  subject  without  coming 
to  a  decision,  until  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Earle  both  entered  the  room, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Mrs.  Withers  brought  in  the  breakfast. 

My  uncle  and  Mr.  Earle  seated  themselves  in  their  accustomed 
places,  and  began  opening  their  letters  as  usual ;  but  I  noticed  that 
Earle's  hand  trembled  so  violently  that  he  could  scarcely  raise  his 
cup  to  his  mouth,  and  that  he  was  very  pale.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  so  striking  in  his  agitation  as  to  have  attracted  my  attention 
had  it  not  already  been  drawn  towards  him  by  what  had  passed  ;  and 
be  wa«  soon  able  to  master  Ms  emotion,  of  whatever  description  it 
may  have  been. 

My  uncle — after  glancing  in  a  listless,  indifferent  manner  at  the 
few  insignificant  letters  that  lay  by  his  cup — took  up  his  newspaper, 
as  usual.  I  hftd  certainly  no  love  for  him.  He  had  neve^  shown  me 
any  tenderness  :  still  he  had  nev^r  been  unkind  to  me ;  and  my  heart 
was  softened  towards  him  by  the  recollection  of  James's  confidence  of 
the  night  before.  By  a  sudden  resolution  I  took  courage,  and,  leaving 
my  station  behind  the  curtain,  I  went  up  to  my  uncle  and  said — 

"  There  was  another  letter  for  you,  imcle  ;  a  foreign  letter  ! " 

I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Mr.  Earle ;  but  I  knew  that  he  started. 

"  A  foreign  letter,  Ned  ! "  said  my  uncle.     "  Where  is  it  1 " 

I  felt  Earle's  eye  upon  me,  and  my  courage  failed ;  so  I  pretended 
to  look  about  on  the  table  for  the  letter,  saying — 

"  Yes,  a  foreign  letter ;  and  it  had  a  black  seal." 

"Oh  I"  said  Mr.  Earle,  laughing;  "your  zeal  is  more  officious 
than  correct,  Ned.  The  letter  with  a  black  seal  was  directed  to  me, 
and  old  Withers  placed  it  by  your  uncle's  cup  by  mistake." 

I  was  defeated,  but  not  convinced ;  and  I  fancied  my  uncle  appeared 
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uneasy.    He  said  nothing,  however ;  and  took  up  his  newspaper  again 
with  an  angryj&own. 

"  By  the  way,  Prescott,"  said  Mr.  Earle,  after  a  x>au8e,  "  an  old 
friend  of  mine  has  just  died  in  Italy  and  has  left  his  daughter  to  my 
care.  The  girl  may  arrive  any  day,  for  I  fear  she  has  already 
started.  I  must  tell  Withers,''  he  added,  ringing  the  bell,  ^  to  get 
my  late  sister's  room  ready." 

"  A  girl  I "  said  Prescott,  angrily ;  "  she  can't  come  here,  Stephen. 
What  in  the  world  should  we  do  with  a  girl  in  this  hole ;  an  Italian, 
too ;  very  likely  a  Catholic  %  Why,  we  should  have  the  house  full  of 
prying  priests  !     AndjI  won't  have  that  room  used,"  he  added ;  '^  it 

has  been  shut  up,  you  know,  ever  since Eeally,  Earle^  I  can't 

imagine  how  you  can  propose  such  an  arrangement." 

''  The  arrangement  is  none  of  my  making,"  said  his  partner,  coolly. 
^'  I  know  any  girl  would  be  a  bore  here,  and  I  do  not,  certainly,  intend 
her  to  stay.  I  shall  write  at  once  to  prevent  her  coming  at  all,  if 
possible  ;  but  if  she  has  already  started,  she  will  come  straight  here, 
and  muA  therefore  remain  till  I  can  make  some  fresh  arrangement  As 
to  the  room,"  he  continued,  purposely  mistaking  my  uncle's  meaning, 
*'  it  will  do  well  enough  when  Withers  has  brushed  it  up  a  little.  Why 
should  not  the  girl  be  quite  as  happy  there  as  my  sister  was  % " 

This  last  question  was  asked  with  a  sneering  laugh.  I  oould  see 
that  my  uncle  winced  under  it,  and  hear  him  mutter  an  oath  between 
his  teeth  :  but  he  took  up  his  newspaper  again,  saying,  ''  Of  course, 
you  will  have  your  own  way  about  it,  as  you  do  about  everything 
else  \  but  I  tell  you,  you  must  be  mad  to  think  about  bringing  a 
young  girl  here  among  all  these  lads,  and ^" 

He  stopped  short  as  Dick  and  James  came  in  to  breakfast,  followed 
by  Mrs.  Withers,  looking  especially  surly  at  having  been  nmg  for  out 
of  the  accustomed  routine. 

My  uncle's  last  remark  seemed  to  make  some  impression  upon 
Mr.  Earle,  for  he  looked  uneasily  at  Dick;  and  then,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Withers,  said, ''  Nothing  now,  Betty,  I'll  come  and  i^eak  to  you 
presently,  upstairs."  Then  assiuning  a  jocose  air,  he  said,  still 
addressing  Mrs.  Withers,  but  I  fancied,  with  a  side  glance  at  me,  '^  I 
must  buy  you  a  new  pair  of  spectacles,  old  lady;  you  made  a 
mistake  this  morning,  and  put  one  of  my  letters  on  Mr.  Prescott's 
aide  of  the  table." 

"  Neither  you  nor  me  ain't  so  young  as  we  was,  Mr.  Stephen,"  said 
the  old  woman.  ''  I  puts  the  letters  according  to  who  the  postman 
sajs  they're  for ;  and  as  to  mistakes,"  she  added,  leaning  upon  her 
broom,  and  nodding  her  head  with  a  defiant  air,  ''  there's  many  a 
mistake  has  been  made  amongst  us,  worse  luck,  and  will  be  again, 
most  like." 

Hereupon  she  left  the  room,  muttering  discontentedly  to  herself,  and 
Earle,  suddenly  turning  to  Dick,  as  if  anxious  to  change  the  subject  said. 
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"  Dick,  my  man,  I  have  been  thinking  it's  time  you  should  be  doing 
something.  We  must  make  a  soldier  of  you  now,  you  know.  What 
think  you  of  a  commission  in  the  — th  Light  Dragoons  1 " 

The  thing  was  so  unexpected  that,  at  first,  Dick  had  not  a  word  to 
say.  A  short  pause  ensued,  during  which  I  felt  that  Earle  was 
looking  at  me,  and  I  wondered  whether  he  knew  that  I  attributed 
this  eagerness  to  despatch  Dick,  to  the  fact  of  the  expected  arriyal  of 
the  Italian  girl.     At  length  Dick  turned  to  my  uncle  and  said, 

"  If  you  really  mean  this,  father,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Mr.  Prescott,  coldly.  "  Your 
uncle  Earle  arranges  everything  in  this  house.  Come,  James,"  he 
added,  pushing  away  his  plate,  and  rising,  "  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  in 
the  office." 

"  Then  I  must  thank  you  for  this,  uncle,"  said  Dick,  turning  to 
Earle,  who  immediately  engaged  him  in  conversation  as  to  his  future 
prospects,  and  spoke  to  him  of  the  necessity  of  his  leaving  home 
immediately,  as  if  all  the  previous  delays  had  been  of  the  poor  lad's 
own  making.  The  whole  thing  seemed  to  me  very  strange.  I  had 
never  seen  Earle  so  amiable,  nor  heard  him  speak  so  lightly  of  money 
before.  Ignorant  as  I  was,  I  knew  Dick  could  not  obtain  a  com- 
mission in  such  a  regiment  for  nothing. 

I  sat  lost  in  thought,  pondering  over  all  these  things,  while  Dick 
unsuspiciously  conversed  with  his  uncle  Earle  over  the  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  his  departure  from  home. 

Then  my  mind  reverted  to  the  letter.  How  I  wished  I  had  looked 
at  the  direction  !  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  my  suspicions.  I  would 
speak  to  Withers  on  the  subject.  But  over  all  these  ideas  and  deter- 
minations hung  the  imago  which  I  had  conjured  up  in  my  own  mind 
of  Mr.  Earle's  mysterious  ward.  I  had  not  a  moment's  doubt  that 
she  was  very  beautiful,  with  the  lustrous  black  eyes  and  hair,  and 
the  pale  olive  skin  which  il  lungo  studio  e  il  grand e  amore  of 
Mrs.  RadclifFe's  works  had  taught  me  to  regard  as  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Italian  birth,  and  fixed  in  my  mind  as  the  invariable 
type  of  Italian  beauty. 

I  was  roused  from  my  reflections  by  Mr.  Earle,  who  rose  from  his 
seat,  took  up  his  bundle  of  letters,  and  said  to  me, 

"  Now  that  Dick's  disposed  of,  we  must  look  out  for  something  for 
you,  Ned." 

He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  as  he  spoke,  but  I  instinctively 
shrank  away  from  his  touch.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with 
a  half-pitying,  half-contemptuous  smile ;  then  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  the  room.  I  heard  him  go  upstairs  and  I  knew  he  was  going  to 
tell  Mrs.  Withers  to  get  my  aunt's  room  ready  for  the  expected 
guest. 

No  sooner  was  I  alone  with  Dick,  than  I  eagerly  related  to  him  the 
great  news  I  had  heard,  expecting  him  to  be  as  excited  as  I  was  at 
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the  thoughts  of  the  Italian  beauty.  But^  alas !  Dick  was  no  longer 
the  same  ;  his  head  was  full  of  his  commission,  the  life  in  barracks, 
uniforms^  glory,  and,  above  all,  that  magical  word,  liberty.  Already 
he  seemed  to  feel  himself  his  own  master — ^a  free  man ;  and  I  could 
not  make  him  share  the  excitement  I  felt  at  the  idea  of  the  possible 
arrival  of  Mr.  Earle's  foreign  ward. 

Finding  him  so  insensible  upon  that  subject,  I  went  so  far  as  to  tell 
him  of  my  suspicions  about  the  letter  with  the  black  seal ;  but  he  was 
disposed  to  see  everything  couleur  de  rose  that  day,  and  to  be  in  full 
charity  even  with  Mr.  Earle.  He  only  laughed  at  me,  and  said  that 
it  was  quite  evident  Mrs.  Withers  had  made  a  mistake.  But  the 
more  certain  he  appeared  of  the  contrary,  the  more  my  own  suspicions 
that  Earle  had  deceived  my  uncle  deepened ;  the  argimients  which 
failed  to  convince  him,  completely  convinced  me,  and  at  the  end  of 
our  discussion  I  believe  I  could  have  gone  to  the  scaffold  for  the 
truth  of  what  had  been  at  first  a  mere  uneasy  suspicion. 

Dick  soon  after  went  out  to  walk  off  his  excitement,  and  I  instantly 
betook  myself  to '  the  kitchen  to  seek  Mrs.  Withers.  She  was  not 
there,  but  I  found  her  engaged  in  opening  the  shutters  of  my  aunt's 
bed-room.  I  had  never  before  seen  the  door  of  this  room  unlocked, 
and  I  entered  it  with  a  sensation  of  awe,  which  was  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  a  certain  musty  smell,  which  told  plainly  of  long 
neglect.  When  the  shutters  were  unclosed,  and  the  sunlight  let  in 
upon  the  sad-coloured  curtains  and  bed-hangings,  which  were  covered 
with  cobwebs  and  dust,  I  ventured  to  say  to  Withers,  who  had  taken 
no  notice  of  my  entrance, 

"  It. seems  rather  gloomy  for  a  young  lady,  don't  it]" 

"  It  seemed  gloomy  enough  to  my  young  lady  twenty  years  ago," 
said  she,  '^  but  it's  good  enough  for  any  foreign  miss  likely  to  come 
amongst  us,  I  should  think.  I've  a  good  mind  to  take  the  squire 
down,"  she  continued,  looking  up  regretfully  at  a  portrait  which 
hung  up  over  the  mantel-piece ;  '^  he  wouldn't  have  liked  to  see  no 
stuck-up,  foreign  girls  in  Mary's  room,  he  wouldn't" 

The  old  woman  took  hold  of  the  picture  with  the  intention  of 
taking  it  down ;  but^  finding  it  too  heavy  for  her,  she  shook  her  head, 
saying,  "  Never  mind,  it  don't  much  matter ;  there's  many  a  thing 
he  wouldn't  have  liked  goes  on  in  this  house,  worse  luck." 

I  looked  with  great  interest  at  the  squire's  portrait,  in  which  I 
could  trace  a  strong  resemblance  to  Dick,  but,  as  in  the  portrait  of 
his  daughter,  there  was  in  it  a  certain  look  of  haughty  wilfulness, 
which  I  did  not  like. 

<<  I  think  Dick's  is  a  far  pleasanter  face  than  this,  Mrs.  Withers," 
fiaid  I. 

"  Ah,  poor  Dick,"  said  she,  "  he'll  never  do  no  harm  to  nobody  but 
hisself,  he  won't.  So  they're  going  to  get  rid  of  him  now,  and  he 
thinks  it's  a  mighty  fine  thing  to  go  for  a  soldier,  he  does,  and  per* 
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haps  he's  right  enough,  for  there  ain't  nobody  to  cry  after  him -when 
he's  shot,  worse  luck.** 

Seeing  that  Mrs.  Withers  appeared  to  me  more  irritable,  and,  there- 
f<M^,  more  talkative  than  usual,  I  determined  to  hazard  a  question 
about  the  letter,  and  said, 

"  How  came  you  to  make  such  a  mistake  with  Mr.  Earle's  letter. 
Withers?"   . 

"  If  nobody  never  made  no  worser  mistakes  than  that,"  said  the 
old  woman,  turning  sharply  round  on  me  with  suspended  1:H*oom^ 
''there's  some  folks  as  would  be  better  oflf,  there  is, there  !" 

This  sibylline  utterance  was^  all  I  could  extract  from  her  on  the 
subject.  She  went  on  slowly  wiping  the  [dingy  furniture  with  the 
dingier  apron,  and  all  my  often-repeated  questions^obtained  no  other 
reply  than,  "  There,  there !  dgn't  bother,  lad,  don't  bother ;  can't 
you  see  I'm  bothered  enough  already  ! " 

(T9  he  conliivned.) 


LOVERS    QUEST. 

(FOB  A  MURAL  PAINTING.) 


< 


Whenas  the  watches  of  the  night  had  grown 

To  that  deep  loneliness  where  dreams  begin, 

I  saw  how  Love,  with  visage  worn  and  thin,  I 

With  wings  close-bound,  went  through  a  town  alone. 
Death-pale  he  showed,  and  inly  seemed  to  nioan 

With  sore  desire  some  dolorous  place  to  win  ; 

Sharp  brambles  passed  had  streaked  his  dazzling  skin. 
His  bright  feet  eke  were  gashed  with  many  a  stone. 

And,  as  he  went,  I,  saTi  for  piteousness, 

Might  see  how  men  from  door  and  gate  would  move 
To  stay  his  steps  ;  or  womankind  would  press, 

With  wistful  eyes,  to  balconies  above, 
And  bid  him  enter  in.     But  Love  not  less. 

Mournful,  kept  on  his  way.     Ah,  hapless  Love  ! 

Austin  Dobsox. 


A  FOG  ON  THE  THAMES. 


Just  now  a  growing  fog  has  gathered  on  the  river ;  not  thick  enough 
— at  any  rate,  as  yet — ^to  stop  the  traffic^  but  giving  so  weird  a  look 
to  everything  whiehit  invests  as  to  be  worth  a  note  or  two. 

It  is  a  June,  not  a  November,  fog.  The  subtropical  plants  in 
Battersea  Park  seem  quite  at  home  in  the  sultry  haze ;  but  the  lilacs 
and  the  laburnums  and  the  hawthorns  ajid  the  chestnuts,  white  and 
red,  and  the  ribbon  flower-borders  look  strangely  dilo,  while  again  the 
rich,  moist  grass,  seen  dose  at  hand,  shines  as  if  giving  off  its  own 
light.  A  stray  park-keeper  with  dimmed  gilt  band  and  buttons,  one 
or  two  solitaries  dreaming  on  the  clammy  garden-seats,  a  stray 
gardener  who  looks  up  from  his  woi^  and  silently  gazes  at  a  passer- 
by with  cowlike  eyes,  a  lounging  waiter  yawning  in  the  midst  of  a 
jumble  of  empty  benches  and  tables,  and  two  or  three  little  children 
dodging  in  and  out  between  them  like  mice,  are  the  <Hily  people  one 
meets  in  the  whole  of  the  damp,  gauze-mofOed  perk.  Leaden  and 
smooth  and  indistinct,  with  blurred-green  reflections,  spreads  the 
ornamental  water,  like  a  lagoon  in  which  yellow  fever  and  a  Cuban 
slaver  might  be  hiding.  A  water-fowl  rises  with  a  scurry  of  wings  to 
alight  unseen  with  a  dully  audible  splash.  Two  black  swans  glide 
about  noiselessly,  or  talking  to  each  other  in  the  voice  which  is  said 
to  be  exo^ent  in  woman,  twisting  their  long  necks  to  crop  the  blades 
of  the  flowering  flags,  or  lifting  their  red  beaks  to  the  leaves  of  the 
ovedbanging  trees. 

The  lazy  ripple  of  the  river  on  the  pebbly  strand  at  the  foot  of 
the  water-side  of  the  park — so  trim  in  its  core,  so  rough  at  its 
edges — suggests  a  trip  upon  the  water.  Let  us  take  boat  at  the  pier 
haidby. 

Old  Chelsea  Church  and  the  old  trees  and  houses  of  Cheyne  Walk 
have  a  Fata  Morgana  look.  Two  white  wager-boats,  pulled  by  white- 
clad  spectres,  dart  out  of  the  mist  ahead,  and  dart  into  the  mist  astern 
— emblems  reversed  of  life.  A  train  thunders  over  the  railway- 
bridge,  adding  a  coil  of  sluggishly  curling  snowy  vapour  to  the  mouse- 
coloured  mist  A  black  lighter— one  long  sweep  sprawling  like  a 
broken  fin,  the  other  tugged  at,  doggedly  though  seemingly  lazily,  by 
the  lighterman,  whose  sulky  features  are  indistinguishable — ^flounders 
past  like  a  wounded  whale.  Tiers  of  black  lighters,  as  gloomy  as  if 
they  were  meant  for  Titans'  floating  hearses,  loom  alongside  the 
shore's  blurred  higgledy-piggledy  of  piles  and  whar&  and  cranes, 
and 'HraveUers"  on  gaunt  timber  skeletons,  and  coal,  and  brick  and 
atone,  and  chimney^ts  and  drain-pipes.     At  Nine  Elms  there  is  a 
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maze  of  curving  and  crossing  rails  tliat  look  like  half-obliterated 
fork-scratches  on  a  greasy  plate,  with  stumbling  horses  straining  at 
lead-coloured  and  mud-coloured  trucks,  and  men — clad  presumably 
iu  green  corduroy,  but  looking  exactly  like  chimney-sweeps — 
shouting  huskily  to  the  horses  and  one  another  under  the  super- 
vision of  mist-magnified  overseers,  also  leaden-hued.  The  ex- 
tinguisher turrets  of  Milllmnk  Penitentiary  perk  up,  blurred,  above 
the  blurred  jumble  of  its  dirty-drab  brick  :  the  mist  gives  the  place 
a  Bastille  look  of  mystery.  The  Lambeth  Embankment  glimpses 
through  the  murky  air  like  a  long  line  of  pale  ghosts  drawn  up  along 
the  banks  of  Styx ;  it  is  just  possible  to  make  out  that  builders 
are  somewhere  at  work  in  the  dark  jumble  of  towered  masonry 
formed  by  Lambeth  Palace  and  Church.  As  we  zigzag  from  side  to 
side,  the  mist-bordered  reaches  of  the  river  look  like  wide  lakes. 
We  run  in  so  close  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  that,  in  spite  of  the 
mist,  we  can  see  the  pcaled-off  look  of  the  stones  of  that  magnificent 
modem-antique  ready-made :  to  one  who  has  crossed  the  line, 
the  noses  of  some  of  the  sculptured  figures  suggest  a  memory  of  the 
time  when  the  skin  peeled  off  his  nose  in  curly  shavings,  though 
from  a  very  different  cause.  Red  and  white  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
on  the  other  side  might  serve  for  a  dyspeptically  despondent  butcher's 
dream  of  vanishing  raw  beef. 

When,  imder  graceful  Westminster  Bridge,  the  funnel  comes  down, 
like  a  hemlock-stalk  half  cut  in  two  by  stick  of  idle  wanderer 
practising  sword-exercise — most  ungenerously  making  use  of  its 
monopolised  privilege  to  smoke  abaft  itself,  by  clogging  our  nostrils 
and  defiling  our  shirt-fronts  with  unconsumed  carbon — ^the  fog  is 
thickening  so  that  we  begin  to  doubt  whether  our  boat  will  get 
beyond  Hungerford ;  but,  just  as  we  have  passed  Hungerford  Bridge, 

Apollo's  aiTOW  flashes  through  the  murk, 
And  flashes  baok  in  shattered  gold. 

The  sudden  simbeam  gleams  but  for  a  few  moments,  but  it  has 
turned  the  Embankment  granite  and  Somerset  House  and  Waterloo 
Bridge  into  shimmering  snow,  the  Embankment  Gardens  into 
glistening  emerald  ;  it  has  lit  up  church  vanes  and  windows  in  dusty 
brick  houses,  glorified  straw-laden  barges,  even  grimy  coal-barges — 
and  then  it  vanishes  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 

As  w^e  flap  the  brown  waters  into  dingy  cream  on  our  way  to  our 
City  wharf,  we  pass  bilious-looking  blotches  of  artificial  light  in 
Temple  chambers  and  riverside  warehouses:  fog  in  her  sober  drab 
livery  hath  once  more  all  things  clad,  when  our  skipper  sidles  his 
boat  like  a  shying  horse  up  to  the  Allhallows  Pier. 

Through  rat-run  passages,  blocked  with  barrels  and  bricklayers, 
let  us  make  a  rush  to  London  Bridge  Wharf,  and  get  on  board  a  boat 
bound  down  the  river. 
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Some  of  her  passengers  are  already,  so  far  as  mental  discernment 
goes,  in  keeping  with  the  atmosphere.  The  proneness  of  British 
holidaj-makers  to  get ''  foggy"  with  other  than  aqueous  fumes,  is  a 
great  mystery.  They  begin  to  muddle  themselves  before  they  start ; 
they  keep  on  muddling  themselves  whilst  they  are  out,  and  so  do  not 
really  see  the  things  which  it  may  be  supposed  they  went  forth  for  to 
Bee.  They  often  get  so  quarrelsome,  too,  over  their  "  enjoyment." 
Two  of  our  fellow-passengers,  before  the  moorings  are  cast  off, 
have  already  got  up  their  "little  difference."  They  are  in  joint 
charge  of  their  party  of  womankind  and  children,  and  one  of  them 
wants  to  be  sole  acting  paymaster,  promising  to  square  accounts 
with  his  friend  when  they  get  ashore  again.  The  other,  however, 
in  his  own  phrase,  does  not  "  see  that."  Perhaps  he  distrusts  his 
companion's  honour, — at  any  rate,  arithmetic.  It  is  plain,  at  least, 
that  he  does  not  relish  the  idea  of  losing  such  transitory  respect  as 
he  might  get  from  the  stewards  by  the  giving  of  orders  and  the  dis- 
bursement of  cash, — of  playing  in  their  eyes  the  part  of  Beneficiaire 
to  his  friend's  Mr.  Bountiful. 

''  Tain't  as  if  you  was  goin'  to  stand  Sam,"  he  remarks,  in  a  solemnly 
aggrieved  tone,  "  I  pays  my  whack,  and  I'll  see  to  the  orderin' 
on  it." 

The  steam-boat's  crew,  who,  especially  the  stewardkins,  give  them- 
selves the^  airs  of  ancient  mariners,  because  they  sometimes  go  as  far 
as  Sheemess,  laugh  at  the  idea  of  any  fog  being  found  "  down  the 
river." 

It  lasts,  however,  some  way  down.  Off  Billingsgate  Market, 
whose  red  bricks  blotch  the  thick  air  like  a  "  teething-rash,"  we  pass 
three  plump  bowed  and  (may  I  sayl)  buttocked  Dutch  boats, 
anchored  abreast,  varnished,  apparently,  with  "golden  syrup," 
hanging  out  fish  on  their  rigging  (although,  the  fog  considered,  the 
figure  is  scarcely  appropriate)  like  the  drying  frocks  and  trousers  of 
men-of-war's  men,  and  manned  by  stolid  mariners  who  loom  through 
the  mist  like  stage-smugglers.  Plenty  of  business,  no  doubt,  is  being 
transacted  in  the  grim  Custom  House,  but  its  lighters,  rocking  in  the 
steam-boat's  wash,  make  one  think  of  sleepers  tossing  in  a  nightmare, 
— ^the  abnormal  darkness  is  so  sleep-suggestive.  The  lofty  Shad 
Thames  warehouses  loom  imsubstantial  as  mouldy  gingerbread.  The 
Tower  looks  much  as  usual :  to  a  "  fanciful  mind"  thcU  always  has  a 
haze  about  it, — an  historical  haze.  Lots  of  steamers  we  pass,  razor- 
bowed,  and  apple-bowed,  down  by  the  head  and  down  by  the  stem, 
with  lists  to  port  and  with  lists  to  starboard,  bowspritless  and  with 
little  stumps  of  bowsprits  like  rather  big  rolling-pins,  with  white, 
black,  white  and  black,  and  red  and  black,  and  piecrust-coloured 
funnels — single  or  a  brace  of  them;  steamers  with  white  paddle- 
boxes,  and  white  and  gilt  and  red  and  blue  and  yellow  and  green 
scrolls  and  mouldings,  and  raking  scraped  spars  and  '^emished  "  ropes 
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— sea-beauties,  in  spite  of  their  bulging  paddle-boxes  and  ugly  screw- 
gaps  astern  ;  and  hideous  screw  colliers,  as  filthy  and  slovenly  as  the 
hardest-worked,  worst-paid  slavery,  with  squat  funnels,  like  bargc- 
chimneySy  sticking  up  close  by  the  mizen-mast ;  steamers  crammed 
with  passengers,  and  sending  the  bray  of  brass  or  the  twang  of 
stringed  music  through  the  mist ;  steamers  languidly  paddling  or 
screwing  their  way  to  their  berths,  with  a  few  sea-weary  people  looking 
over  the  side ;  steamers,  with  chaotic  decks,  in  the  midst  of  a  mob 
of  lighters  and  wherries ;  steamers  that  do  not  seem  to  have  even  a 
dog  on  board ;  and  consequentially  snorting  little  tugs  towing  trains 
of  barges,  with  the  bargemeii  and  their  wives  and  children  clnstered 
about  the  long  tillers.  It  is  like  unroUing  a  long  scroll  of  ''  panorama  "- 
coloured  prints  :  scarcely  any  boat  is  seen  in  its  entirety  ;  the  stem 
of  one  and  the 'stem  of  another  are  married  by  the  mist.  A  Thames 
police  galley  rows  past  us.  The  pullers  have  a  frank,  sailor-like  look, 
in  spite  of  the  prim  letters  which  show  their  function ;  nevertheless, 
shooting  past  in  the  fog,  they  make  one  think  of  Fehmg^icht  mes- 
sengers. The  masts  and  yards  of  the  shipping  in  the  docks,  seen 
piecemeal,  seem  to  be  floating  in  the  tawny  air.  The  coal-whippers 
in  yonder  battered  collier  16ok  like  fiendish  phantoms  dancing  above 
a  bottomless  pit,  as  they'swing  upon  their  ropes.  The  brown  sails 
and  trusses  of  the  hay-barges  are  only  distinguishable  from  the 
atmosphere  as  a  sepid  smudge  is  from  a  sepia  drawing.  The  red 
sheathing  of  the  Fiagard  and  the  Warspite  looks  like  dying  embers. 
The  grey  and  black  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  off  which  the  Fisgard, 
removed  from  Woolwich,  is  now  moored,  can  scarcely  be  made  out 
through  the  gloom.  The  men  looking  over  the  side  of  the  ship  are 
like  a  smash  of  plums.  The  ship  in  front  of  the  school  is  invisible. 
There  is  a  little  more  light  in  the  air  when  we  pass  Charlton.  One  of 
the  Wanpite  boys  can  be  seen  almost  distinctly,  standing  like  a 
sucking  Nelson  or  Captain  Cook — a  little  chap  whose  face  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  look  at — ^with  his  foot  on  the  cat-head, — a  miniature  man- 
of-war's  man,  who  seems  to  sympathise  with  Admiral  Rous's  contempt 
for  the  "kettle,"  as  our  representative  of  it — crack  saloon-boat 
though  she  be — chums  her  swifb  way  past  him.  The  light  is  getting 
still  stronger.  The  flabby  cabbage-like  green  of  that  anchored  ship 
can  be  seen  &r  more  plainly  than  we  could  make  out  the  duU  red  of 
the  floating  powder-magazine  we  passed  some  time  ago.  "A  stem 
chase  is  a  long  chase,"  remarks,  with  most  intoosely  nautical  know- 
ingness,  a  fellow-passenger  (who  looks  as  if  he  had  never  been  afloat 
before)  as  we  shoot  past  a  fussy  screw,  that  is  sending  the  water 
flying  as  if  she  were  trundling  a  steam  mop.  "Something  the 
matter  with  her  engines,"  he  informs  his  friend.  "Ah,  that  old 
WarspiteJ  They'll  never  send  her  to  sea  again,  I  suppose;  but, 
take  my  word  for  it,  she'd  stand  a  deal  more  knocking  about  than 
your  newfangled  ships,  for  all  their  armour  plates.     She  looks  like  a 
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man-of-war,  she  do.  Yes ;  two  pint  bottles  of  stout,"  he  adds,  to  the 
peripatetic  steward-tout,  "  and  we'll  drink  to  the  naval  glories  of  old 
England  ;  for  Britons  never,  never,  never  shall  be  slaves."  The  band- 
collector  comes  round  with  his  decanter-slide,  and  our  nautical  fellow- 
passenger,  in  his  character  of  generous  "never,  never,  never,"  etc., 
rattles  all  his  loose  (copper)  change  into  it.  Then  he  rushes  off  and 
speaks  to  the  grinning  master  of  the  boat.  "  You  don't  know  nothing 
about  that  ship  with  her  tawgallon — somethin'  or  other — sent  down. 
But  111  tell  you,"  he  good-naturedlj  assures  his  friend,  when  he  comes 
back.  "  She's  goin'  out  for  seals — that's  what  «he  is.  Ah,  they 
don't  send  shrimps  o'  ships  to  Australia,  Uke  that,  now-a-days."  The 
last  remark,  apparently,  is  made  h  propos  of  nothing, — unless  it  be  of 
a  battered  Sunderland  brigantine  that  has  lost  her  mizen  topmast. 

The  sunlight  again  makes  a  startling  appearance.  A  ship  that  has 
really  been  to  Australia — ^long,  low,  clipper-bowed,  lofty-masted,  but 
with  the  old-fashioned  black  on  white  along  her  sides — is  slowly 
coming  up  the  river  with  peaked  yards,  and  men,  longing  for  a  run 
on  shore,  chanting — 

"  And  when  we  arrive  at  the  London  Docks, 
Where  the  pretfy  (?)  little  girls  oome  down  in  flocks,"  etc., 

in  tow  of  one  tug,  with  another  on  her  starboard  bow,  helping  the 
anxious  pilot  and  the  mate,  who  has  taken  the  wheel,  to  round  the 
windings  of  the  reaches. 

And  then  there  is-  full  daylight  once  more — a  jumble  of  im- 
picturesque  brick  and  mortar  and  smoke,  and  a  sparkling  river, 
bearing  a  host  of  anchored  craft — amongst  them  a  flotilla  of  yachts, 
schooners,  cutters,  yawls — two  of  them  dressed  in  flags  from  truck  to 
taff-rail ;  and  a  magnificent  two-funnelled  British-built,  foreign-owned 
steamer,  to  which  a  boat%  crew  of  dusky-^ced,  red-fezzed,  grinning 
foreign  sailors  are  pulling  with  oars  that  keep  stroke  like  a  dropped 
sheaf  of  spillikins. 

Chabi^es  Camden, 
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I'll  be  eighty,  come  December, 
And  for  more  nor  twenty  year — 

It's  'most  too  long  to  remember — 
I've  been  a  hinmate  here. 

When  I  got  the  rheumatics  so  bad, 
Says  Squire  Brown  to  me  : — 

"  You  ain't  good  for  nought,  my  lad ; 
Go  into  the  House,"  says  he. 

"  We  lives  in  a  Chrissen  country. 
And  none  don't  need  for  to  starve. 

There's  wittles  for  all  and  sundry, 
And  folks  gets  what  they  desarve." 

So  I  cum'd  in  this  belief — 

My  God,  what  a  life  I've  led  !— 

If  this  is  hindoor  relief, 

I'd  sooner  be  houtdoor  dead. 

I  knows — why,  in  course  I  does, 
I've  lamt  a  bit  in  my  time — 

That  poverty's  reckoned  wuss 
Nor  the  most  owdacious  crime. 

I  hadn't  no  right  to  be  bom — 
That  wam't  for  the  likes  o'  me — 

And  so  they  treats  me  with  scorn  ; 
But  it  wam't  my  fault,  d'ye  see  % 

They  hate  me  because  I'm  tough. 
And  'cause  I  increase  the  rate ; 

But  I  was  rated  enough 

When  I  worked  on  the  Squire's  estate. 

The  Master  flies  in  a  rage 
Whenever  I  meets  his  eye  : — 
John  Jones,  why,  wot's  your  age. 
Don't  you  never  mean  for  to  die  1 " 


<( 
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The  Parson  gives  I  a  rap  : — 

"  You're  sulky,  John  Jones,"  says  he  ; 
"  There's  many  a  hungry  chap 

Ain't  so  well  off  as  ye." 

Then  he  sniffs  and  snuffs  at  my  "  tokc  "  : — 
'^  Such  richness  is  almost  waste  ; 

It's  enough  to  make  ye  choke  " — 
But  he  takes  care  not  to  taste. 

I  don't  behaye  as  I  ought, 

I  wam't  never  sent  to  school, 
And  I  can't  be  thankful  for  nought, 

I'm  such  a  poor  old  fool ; 

But  I  thinks,  when  they  screws  me  down, 
To  bury  me  with  the  "  growns," 

They'll  say,  "  There's  some  in  the  town 
As  is  wusser  nor  old  John  Jones  1 " 


A.  EUBULE-EVANS. 


A    HIMALAYAN    COURTSHIP. 


'  Rdm,  Mm  !  "  said  Coolie  No.  1  ;  "  Rdm,  Rdm!  "  echoed  Coolie  No.  2, 
while  several  native  servants  leisurely  advancing  from  their  houses  to 
meet  the  new  arrivals  took  up  the  salutation,  and  exchanged  Rdm, 
Rdm,  with  the  half-naked  host  who,  carrying  luggage,  came  toiling 
up  the  steep  rough  pathway  leading  to  the  tea-planter's  bungalow. 
In  five  minutes  the  luggage  was  popped  down  and  the  coolies  were 
squatting,  each  one  close  to  his  burthen,  huddled  together,  coughing 
and  choking  over  the  pungent  mixture  of  bad  tobacco  and  opium, 
which  filled  the  "bubble  bubble "*that  was  passed  roimd  amongst 
them.  In  five  minutes  more  the  servants,  who  had  squatted  them- 
selves before  them,  had  learnt  the  news  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
young  lady  traveller,  who,  in  her  dandy,  was  not  very  far  behind, 
and  in  another  five  minutes*  time  the  young  lady  traveller  was  borne 
upwards  and  let  out  of  her  hammock-like  conveyance  close  to  the 
rambling  verandahed  house  that  was  to  be  her  future  home.  All 
through  the  long  journey  from  her  English  school,  on  shipboard,  in 
the  train,  in  the  Dak-Gfiree,  in  the  doolie,  in  the  burning  heat  of 
the  plains,  during  the  wearisome  toiling  up  and  down  the  moun- 
tains, and  amidst  the  fever-stricken  valleys,  she  had  cheered  herself 
out  of  her  girlish  nervousness  by  thinking  of  her  journey's  end — of 
the  welcome  that  would  then  be  hers,  of  the  unknown  Aunt  and 
Uncle  and  young  man  Cousin  who  were  her  nearest  relations,  and  at 
whose  command  she  had,  on  completing  her  education,  come  so  far 
to  be,  as  she  fondly  hoped,  "  unto  them  as  a  daughter  "  and  sister.  All 
the  sorrow  of  parting  with  her  schoolfellows  and  the  few  friends  she 
had  in  England,  all  the  forlorn  feelings  she  had  experienced  when 
she  was  passed  on  through  India  from  one  strange  hand  to  another, 
all  her  terrors  during  nights  spent  in  solitary  dak  bimgalows 
amongst  the  Himalayas ;  all  these  sufferings  were  to  be  more  than 
compensated  for  when  at  last  she  should  reach  "  Bahutburrakhud." 
And  now  here  she  was  safe  and  sound  on  the  mountain  height,  nine 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — here  was  the  home^ — but 
the  welcome — where  was  that  1  Looking  at  the  house  it  appeared 
deserted  ;  its  wide  verandah,  half  filled  with  old  packing-cases  piled 
up  here  and  there  without  order  or  attempt  at  order,  appeared  not 
to  have  been  swept  for  long ;  the  glass  doors  were  unpainted  and 
patched  with  newspaper,  and  closely  shut  and  curtainless ;  the  pla- 
teau on  which  it  stood  seemed  never  to  have  been  touched  since  it 
was  dug  and  delved  for  the  buildings,  for  heaps  of  refuse  soil,  and 
roughly  hewn   stone  and  moss-covered  wood,  and  rusty  iron,  lay 
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around ;  man's  handiwork  was  visible  enough,  but  it  was  not  the 
hand  of  kindness,  and  as  the  new  comer  stood  forlornly  looking  and 
listening  for  the  kind  faces  and  voices  she  had  yearned  for,  the  un- 
tidiness and  gloom  of  the  place  chilled  and  depressed  her  almost  to 
despair.  The  coolies  sat  impassively  staring  at  her,  thinking,  if 
indeed  they  were  capable  of  thought,  of  the  possible  amount  of 
pice  to  be  extracted  from  the  unprotected  Missy  Baba.  The  servants 
had  vanished  immediately  they  caught  sight  of  the  dandy,  to  don 
something  more  presentable  to  European  eyes  than  the  brown 
blankets  which  were  all  the  clothing  they  considered  necessary 
when  off  duty,  and  the  girl  stood  drooping  and  despairing  and  won- 
dering what  she  should  do. 

Presently  from  out  of  the  kennel-like  servants*  huts  to  the  right 
of  the  house,  a  decently  attired  man  came  towards  her,  and  with 
profound  salaams  addressed  her ;  but  alas  !  he  only  spoke  his  native 
tongue,  and  the  young  lady  had  not  yet  mast-ered  more  of  Hindu-' 
stanee  than  to  ask  for  water.  Domestic  servants  in  India  are,  how- 
ever, very  ingenious  in  making  themselves  understood  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  he  contrived  by  signs  to  tell  her  no  one  was  at  homo, 
but  how  long  the  family  would  remain  away,  nor  what  she  was 
to  do  till  they  returned,  were  matters  beyond  his  skill  to  commu- 
nicate. 

Having  bewildered  each  other  completely  by  vain  attempts  to 
overcome  the  impossibility  of  going  into  particulars,  the  man  opened 
a  door  and  ushered  her  into  the  house,  the  rooms  of  which  struck 
her  as  more  like  cellar  kitchens  than  sitting-rooms,  and  then  a  bright 
idea  strudL  him,  and  exclaiming  ''  Jan-jan,  Cheeniman,''  he  abruptly 
left  her. 

The  girl  liirew  down  the  wraps  she  had  brought  in  her  dandy,  and 
took  a  survey  of  the  apartment ;  the  broken  stone  floor  was  only  par- 
tially covered  by  leopard  and  bear  skins,  and  the  badly  joined  slabs 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  would  not  have  done  credit  to  the  floor. of  an 
English  pig-ety ;  a  wide  grateless  fire-place  with  the  remains  of  a 
wood  fir©  on  its  blackened  hearth,  was  the  only  break  in  one  yeUow 
washed  wall,  and  the  few  chairs  and  tables  were  of  the  commonest 
and  ugliest  kind  \  no  picture  redeemed  the  blank  hideousness  of  the 
unevenly  plastered  walls,  no  signs  of  a  wbman's  presence  softened 
the  bare  neglected  room,  and  above  all  a  torn  ceiling-cloth  dis- 
coloured by  damp  hung  down  and  bulged  out,  disclosing  the  uncut 
nifteiB  of  the  roof.  Ornament  of  any  kind  there  was  none,  imless 
two  bottles  containing  horrid-looking  snakes  preserved  in  spirits, 
which^stood  on  the  high  plaster  chimney-piece,  could  be  termed  orna- 
mental. Faded  curtains  hung  before  the  doors  that  communicated 
with  other  rooms :  it  was  diflicult  to  say  which  were  the  shabbiest, 
the  warped,  unpainted,  badly-fitted  doors,  or  the  curtains  that  hid  the 
doors.     A  brief  glance  into  the  inner  rooms — just  as  bare  and  damp 
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and  dark  as  the  first,  was  sufficient,  and  with  a  shudder  the  girl 
quickly  returned  to  the  outside  of  the  house  to  seek  comfort  in  the 
sunshine. 

■ 

What  a  view  was  before  her!  Height  beyond  height,  depth 
beyond  depth,  softly  swelling  green  hills  opening  into  numberless 
valleys,  the  sides  of  which  were  covered  with  the  delicate  blush-like 
tint  of  the  lovely  geranium  tree,  the  deeper  pink  of  the  sweet  wild 
rose,  and  the  pure  white  stars  of  the  jessamine ;  each  height  differ- 
ently shaped  and  differently  shaded :  some  violet,  some  pale  ^ray, 
some  vivid  green,  mute  emotionless  guardians  of  an,  until  very  lately, 
unknown  region,  all  still  and  impassive  whether  storm  raged  or  sun 
glowed  over  them,  seeing  generation  after  generation  of  man  and 
beast  die  out  century  after  century,  while  they  in  their  undecaying 
grandeur  stand  firm  and  changeless.  And  depths  so  darkly  purple,, 
so  wildly  beautiful,  full  of  the  music  of  falling  water,  and  rich  with 
the  wealth  of  exquisite  ferns  and  mosses.  But  height  and  depth, 
each  with  their  peculiar  bloom  and  loveliness,  were  but  secondaiy  to 
the  great  charm  of  the  unrivalled  scene,  for  a^ove  all — the  base 
draped  in  the  morning  haze — ^towered  far  up  in  the  wonderfully  deep- 
blue  sky  a  line  of  glittering  pinnacles  the  snowy  range  of  the 
Himalayas !  Hidden  as  was  the  base  by  the  morning  mist,  these 
wondrous  summits  appeared  a^  if  literally  in  another  world.  White 
and  sparkling,  and  sharply  defined  in  mid  air,  they  caught  and 
chained  the  eyes  and  drew  the  thoughts  from  earth  and  matter  of 
fact,  and  set  the  brain  teeming  with  romance  and  fancy.  Only  in 
the  early  morning  do  they  appear  so  brilliantly  pure,  so  glitteringly 
sharp  and  hard  and  spotless  ;  but  rarely  beautifid  as  they  are  at  this 
hour,  it  is  a  beauty  that  awes  and  chills,  like  the  beauty  of  death, 
whereas  in  the  sunset  hour  they  glow  with  the  radiance  of  w^m 
tinted  gems,  and  with  their  gleaming  roseate  brows  appear  as  an 
enchanted  land,  or  as  we  picture  the  heavenly  country  will  appear 
as  we  journey  over  the  river  of  death  towards  it. 

Frances  Day  stood  long  contemplating  the  scene,  and  listening  to 
the  unseen  river  that  bi*awled  over  and  between  the  rocks  in  the 
valley  far  below.  But  the  picture  and  the  sound  did  not  raise  her 
spirits.  So  many  days  had  she  been  looking  on  like  glories  and 
listening  to  like  music,  that  the  charm  of  novelty  was  now  wanting, 
and  the  vastness  and  solitude  and  utter  absence  of  habitation  and 
cultivation  on  the  great  hill-sides,  made  her  weary  for  friendly  faces 
and  voices,  and  rendered  her  incapable  of  being  satisfied  with  nature 
only. 

Tocher  Death  reigned  on  those  sublime  snow  mountains,  and  deso- 
lation in  these  blooming  valleys.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  young 
ladies  are  seldom  properly  appreciative  of  the  charms  of  scenery, 
though  they  are  all  educated  to  rave  about  it,  and  Frances  Day  was 
tired  and  hungi-y  and  terribly  disappointed ;  how  could  she  satisfy 
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herself  mth  a  fine  view,  and  console  herself  with  mere  beauty  of 
outline  1 

"  What  am  I  to  do  T'  she  cried  in  despair ;  and  then  faint  and 
vexed  she  sank  down  on  a  block  of  stone  and  gazed  angrily  around 
her. 

What  an  atom  she  was  in  those  vast  solitudes.  All  things  in  earth 
and  heaven  were  regardless  of  her.  The  great  eagles  and  vultures 
lazily  floating  in  the  languid  air,  the  troop  of  red  monkeys  wildly 
careering  on  an  opposite  slope,  the  impudent  crows  sidling  to  the 
verandah  and  making  darts  at  some  bits  of  biscuit  that  had 
fallen  from  her  bag,  the  lizards  playing  at  her  very  feet,  the  softly 
waving  pampas-grass  swaying  gracefully  in  the  faint  breeze  and 
gleaming  like  unspun  silk,  the  sweet  geraniums  and  roses  and  the 
brawling  stream,  all  were  at  home  and  at  ease,  while  she  returned  to 
the  home  of  her  birth,  to  the  home  of  her  nearest  relations,  to  find 
herself  as  an  outcast  and  a  stranger. 

"  I  can't  even  make  them  understand  I'm  hungry ! "  she  cried 
again,  as  if  appealing  to  this  cruel  nature  around  her.  '^  What  shall 
I  do  when  it  is  dark !  what  shall  I  do  when  I  have  to  go  into  that 
horrible  room  for  the  night ! " 

This  was  all  very  unlike  the  conduct  of  a  heroine ;  but  Frances  was 
only  heroic  when  she  was  in  perfect  comfort  and  safety,  and  she  was 
fast  nearing  that  point  where  a  good  fit  of  weeping  is  inevitable,  when 
her  attention  was  diverted  by  the  return  of  the  servant,  accompanied 
by  "  Jan  Cheeniman."  There  was  no  mistaking  the  nationality  of 
the  latter  ;  his  small  eyes,  flat  nose,  and  wide  thin-lipped  mouth,  as 
much  as  his  pigtail,  fidl-sleeved  robe  and  tumed-up  shoes,  revealed 
his  celestial  origin.  John  Chinaman,  manager  of  the  Tea-garden, 
had  been  fetched  by  the  Khidmuttgar  as  the  one  English-speaking 
pei;son  on  the  premises. 

"  I  speak  English,"  John  began,  smiling  benignantly  on  the  girl,, 
and  bending  towards  her  patronisingly.  "Missy  be  contenty,  I 
speak  to  her  till  Master  come  back,  one,  two,  three,  four  days, 
weeks,  months.  Master  come  back,  Missy  be  contenty;  I  give  her 
plenty  tea,  I  tell  servants  everything  for  Missy  ;  Missy  may  speak 
what  she  want.     /  takey  care." 

Then  he  stood  silently  smiling,  awaiting  her  speech. 

"  Didn't  they  expect  me  ^when  will  they  come  ? — where  are  they  ? 
— what  am  I  to  do  1 "  she  vehemently  exclaimed,  till  seeing  she  had 
perfectly  overwhelmed  her  friend  by  her  vehemence,  she  began 
again  slowly, — 

"  Did — they — not — expect — me  1 " 

Jan  and  the  Khidmuttgar  then  exchanged  sentences,  and  Jan 
answered, — 

"  He  say  yes,  Missy  only  come  too  soon,  all  right  j  yes,  all 
right." 

VOL.    XUI.  M 
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"  When  will  they  come  back  % "  Frances  continued. 

"  This  day — ^that  day,  sure  to  come,  I  send  coolie  bring  them ;  all 
serene,  Missy  be  contenty." 

She  shook  her  head ;  how  could  she  draw  content  from  this  very 
insufficient  explanation  1 

The  Khidmuttgar  was  the  best  comforter,  after  all ;  he  spoke  to 
John  again,  and  John  interpreted  that  food  and  drink  should  be 
ready  quickly  if  she  pleased.  Of  course  she  pleased,  and  then  she 
had  the  horror  of  witnessing  her  dinner  chased  and  killed,  and 
plunged  into  a  bowl  of  boiling  water,  from  which  the  poor  little 
half-starved  fowl  emerged,  completely  despoiled  of  his  feathers,  and 
while  still  warm  with  life,  was  trussed  and  broiled,  and  served  up 
in  an  incredibly  short  time.  But  not  even  extreme  hunger  could 
make  her  eat ;  she  drank  the  tea,  and  that  revived  her,  and  then  she 
returned  to  the  block  of  stone  and  sat  idly  looking  at  the  mountains 
till  tbe  shadows  climbed  nearly  to  their  summits.  Starting  from 
her  seat  at  last,  she  set  off  with  the  intention  of  surveying  the  place « 
from  the  height  beyond,  but  she  had  not  proceeded  many  yards  up  the 
narrow  path  that  led  through  the  thick  brushwood  and  oak  trees,  when 
the  servant,  "  Muddea,"  overtook  her  and  addressed  her  eagerly  and 
persuasively.  He  was,  in  fact,  afraid  to  let  her  out  of  sight,  especially 
was  he  afraid  to  let  her  go  through  the  thick  underwood,  it  being 
the  haunt,  not  only  of  snakes  and  leopards,  but  occasionally  of  tigers 
also.  But  this  he  could  not  make  her  understand.  She  turned  at 
his  voice,  and  stood  wondering  at  his  gestures  and  volubility. 
Politeness  made  her  stop  and  do  her  utmost  to  guess  his  meaning ; 
but  after  a  time,  she  took  no  further  trouble,  and  vexed  at  the 
interruption,  she  would  have  pursued  her  way,  but  Muddea  was 
undaunted.  He  could  not  touch  her — a  native  cannot  forget  himself 
so  far, — ^yet  he  dare  not  let  her  go  on,  when  she  was  in  a  manner 
imder  his  sole  charge.  So  he  jumped  ahead  of  her,  and  shaking  his 
head  at  the  cover  towards  which  she  would  go,  he  raised  his  hand 
to  denote  the  height,  then  did  his  best  to  imitate  the  roaring  of  a 
wild  animal  She  thought  he  had  gone  mad,  and  wondered  whether, 
if  she  screamed,  anyone  would  come  to  her  assistance.  Oh,  what  a 
terrible  fate  was  hers  to  travel  so  far  to  find  an  empty  house  with 
only  a  lunatic  to  depend  upon !  Perhaps  he  was  not  mad,  now  she 
thought ;  perhaps  he  was  commencing  another  mutiny,  and  history 
would  name  her  as  the  first  victim.  Trembling  and  white,  she  stood 
staring  at  the  man,  who,  thinking  his  warning  had  taken  effect, 
stopped  his  howling,  and  smiled  and  nodded  reassiu*ingly,  waving 
his  hand  back  in  the  direction  of  the  house ;  but  before  she  made  up 
her  mind  whether  to  be  murdered  out  of  doors  or  in  that  dreary 
bungalow,  a  loud,  shrill  whistle  suddenly  drew  her  attention.  Walk- 
ing with  long  rapid  strides  up  the  staircase-like  pathway,  appeared  a 
young  Englishman,  grotesquely  attired  in  the   shabbiest  of  badly- 
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made  and  ill-fitting  clothes ;  he  was  plain  and  undersized,  and  his 
complexion,  though  tanned,  was  sallow  and  unhealthy.  Round  his 
unbrushcd  head  was  wound  a  gray  scarf,  one  end  of  which  hung  far 
over  his  back.  Into  an  undressed  hide  belt  were  stuck  a  pistol,  a 
large  clasp  knife,  a  pipe  case,  and  a  small  telescope;  three  natives 
followed  close,  one  carried  a  gun  and  anununition,  another  a  large 
white  umbrella  and  a  long  iron-spiked  stick,  and  the  third  a  basket 
of  provisions  ;  following  these  again,  was  a  stout  short  Bhootia  pony, 
and  a  small  army  of  coolies  bringing  bedding,  tent,  and  stores,  and 
last  of  all,  came  some  half-naked  villagers  who  had  been  pressed  into 
the  service,  bearing  a  dead  deer,  whose  graceful  head  and  tapered 
horoB  grazed  Uie  ground  as  he  was  ignominiously  borne  onward  legs 
uppermost;  some  partridges  and  hill  pheasants  also  swelled  the 
young  man's  spoiL  The  exquisite  plumage  of  the  Moonal  gleaming 
amongst  the  more  sober  birds,  caught  Miss  Day's  eyes  as  the  pro- 
cession came  to  a  stand  in  the  compound.  She  guessed  the  new 
comer  to  be  her  cousin,  and  in  an  instant  all  her  doubts  and  dread 
dLsappeared,  for  though  he  was  by  no  means  prepossessing  according 
to  school-girl  ideas  of  a  gentleman,  yet  he  was  of  her  own  blood,  and 
she  was  no  longer  desolate. 

"  So  you've  come  % "  he  cried,  going  up  to  his  cousin,  but  not 
offering  his  hand,  and  his  cheeks  colouring  like  a  bashful  girl's.  ''  I 
heard  of  you  from  some  coolies  who  passed  you  day  before  yesterday. 
I've  sent  to  tell  mother,  she's  only  three  marches  off,  and  father  will 
turn  up  some  day,  but  I  came  on  sharp,  and  brought  something  to 
cat ;  there's  never  anything  fit  to  eat  here,  unless  I  kill  it." 

"  Fm  so  glad  you've  come,"  she  answered ;  and  not  noticing  his 
remissness,  she  held  out  her  hand  for  his.  He  grew  crimson, 
hesitated  for  a  second,  and  then  thrust  his  hand  into  hers  with  an 
air  of  desperation ;  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  shaken  a 
lady's  hand. 

He  looked  round  him  afterwards  defiantly,  as  if  he  expected  to  see 
derision  on  his  servants'  faces,  and  was  prepared  to  resent  it.  Frances 
guessed  nothing :  had  he  come  on  the  scene  as  she  had  expected, 
awaiting  her  arrival  and  eager  to  receive  her,  she  would  have  been 
quizzical  and  distant  as  most  girls  would  be  with  such  an  imcouth 
young  man ;  but  he  had  appeared  in  her  sore  distress,  and  would 
have  been  welcome  had  he  been  ten  times  queerer ;  as  it  was,  there- 
fore, she  accepted  him  unquestioningly,  and  could  see  no  flaw 
in  him. 

"  It  will  soon  be  dark,"  she  said,  "  and  I  haven't  unpacked  any- 
thing. I  didn't  like  to  go  into  the  house,  it  is  so — "  she  stopped 
suddenly.     He  went  on  with  her  speech : 

"So  miserable,  I  suppose  you  mean. — Well  you  can't  ♦expect 
London  drawing-rooms  up  here ;  but  when  mother  is  at  home,  it 
looks  better,  she  sticks  things  over  the  chairs,  and  pulls  out  bits  of 

M  2 
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crockery  and  all  that."    As  he  spoke  he  was  looking  at  her  keenlj, 
and  when  he  ended  his  words,  his  eyes  continued  their  scrutiny. 

"  Well  1 "  she  said,  laughing,  "  what  is  amiss,  do  I  look  so  untidy?  *' 

"  No,"  he  said,  gravely ;  "  I'm  thinking  you  are  too  fine  a  lady  to 
live  up  here." 

Now  she  had  been  intending  to  open  a  box  and  take  out  a  certain 
very  pretty  blue  gown  that  very  evening,  out  of  compliment  to  her 
cousin,  but  his  grave  manner  alarmed  her. 

"  This  is  my  old  travelling  dress,"  she  answered,  meekly;  "I  wa3 
ashamed  of  keeping  it  on  all  day,  now  that  I  have  reached  home." 

"  You  are  too  fine  for  us,"  he  replied ;  "  wait  till  you  see  mother." 

However,  Frances  attempted  no  further  adornment  that  evening  ; 
indeed,  the  sight  of  the  dark,  dilapidated  room  which  her  cousin 
pointed  out  as  hers,  depressed  her  too  much  to  permit  her  to  remain 
in  it  long  enough.     He  came  in  and  arranged  her  boxes. 

"  Don't  push  them  nearer  the  wall,"  he  said ;  "  musk  rats  donV 
smell  nice  to  some  folks,  though  I  always  keep  a  skin  of  one  in  my 
handkerchief.  I  like  the  scent,  and  if  they  once  go  over  anything, 
you  never  get  rid  of  the  smell.  They  most  keep  to  the  side  of 
the  room,  so  if  you  keep  clear  of  the  walls,  you're  all  right.  Ah, 
you  mustn't  hang  that  on  the  walls ;  don't  you  know  scorpions 
are  always  about  %  Pull  your  bed  further  out — and  you'd  best  shut 
that  window,  snakes  might  get  in  there,  and  it's  quick,  work  if  one 
finds  you  off  guard." 

She  looked  horrified. 

"  Do  snakes  come  inside  ? "  she  asked. 

He  laughed.  "  Don't  they,  that's  all; — did  you  notice  those  pickled 
ones  in  the  other  room  %  Mother  smashed  their  heads ;  she  foimd 
one  coiled  round  the  leg  of  her  bed,  and  the  other  under  father's 
pillow." 

A  good  night's  rest  which  Miss  Day  had  in  spite  of  her  fears  made 
all  around  her  appear  in  a  much  more  favourable  light  next  day,  and 
as  there  was  every  probability  of  her  aunt^s  return  she  was  hopeful 
and  lively  again.  The  blue  dress  was  worn,  and  John  Day's  eyes 
hardly  left  his  fair  companion  during  breakfast :]  at  last  his  thoughts 
found  vent  in  words. 

"  What's  the  use  of  decking  yourself  out  like  that  ]" 

"Like  what?" 

"  Why,  all  those  furbelow  things  ;  there's  no  tomasha  going  on — 
you'd  better  put  on  something  sensible." 

"Tomasha?" 

«  Yes — why  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't  know  what  a  tomasha 
is — perhaps  you  don't  know  what  a  burra  din  is,  then?" 

"  No,  I  don't." 

The  young  man  stared.  "  I  thought  any  Yahoo  knew  that^"  he 
said,  contemptuously. 
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**Yes,  but  then  Tm  not  a  Yahoo,"  she  answered,  guessing  the 
meaning  of  the  word  by  the  contempt  in  his  tones. 

He  burst  out  laughing.  "  That's  sharp,"  he  cried.  "  Well,  I'm 
glad  you've  come,  and  I*m  glad  you  dress  up  like  that :  mother  never 
has  new  clothes ;  but  you'll  never  like  living  here  all  your  life." 

All  her  life  !  She  looked  grave,  and  yet  this  must  be  her  home 
until  the  knight  of  her  school-girl  dreams  came  to  take  her  out  into 
the  busy  brilliant  world. 

"  No,"  she  replied  \  "  but  that's  not  likely." 

"  Isn't  it  %  why,  your  money  is  in  this  business  and, — come,  I'll 
tell  you  something,  for  you  are  not  very  missish  and  won't  be  huffed. 
Father  and  mother  think  you  and  I  might  marry  and  keep  our 
money  together.  But,  you  needn't  fire  up, — I  see  I  shouldn't  suit 
you,  and  you  are  too  grand  for  me." 

Frabces's  fisuse  was  painfully  burning.     She  remained  silent  some 
time,  growing  hotter  and  hotter, — ^then  she  looked  her  cousin  boldly  * 
in  the  face.     "  You've  spoken  out,"  she  said,  "  so  I'll  telj  you  some- 
thing that  I  did  not  mean  to.  tell  anyone  yet.     I  have  promised  to 
many  someone  who  came  out  in  the  same  ship  with  me." 

''  I'm  blowed  !"  he  cried,  pushing  his  chair  back  and  sticking  both 
hands  in  his  hair  in  intense  amazement.  "  What,  a  baby  like  you 
already  promised  !"  , 

''  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  forget.  I'm  eighteen,"  she  exclaimed, 
angrily. 

''And  who  is  iti"  he  continued,  treating  the  matter  as  a  good 
joke,  while  at  the  same  moment  he  suddenly  felt  an  intense  desire  to 
eut  the  favoured  suitor  out. 

"  You'll  know  in  time,"  she  replied,  with  dignity. 

"  How  long  a  time  ?" 

"  When  he  gets  his  company." 

"  What,  is  he  only  a  subaltern  % — pooh  !" 

Frances  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

John  Day  remained  silently  gazing  after  her ;  at  last  he  got  up 
and  went  off  to  the  servants'  quarters,  where  he  soothed  himself  by 
giving  his  groom  a  horsewhipping  for  neglecting  some  work. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  the  sky  was  of  deepest  cloudless  blue,  the 
lofty  range  of  snow  mountains  stood  up  against  it  distinctly  white 
as  if  only  ten  instead  of  forty  miles  lay  between  them  and  Bahut- 
biirrakhud.  The  glowing  beauty  of  earth  and  sky  soon  restored 
Frances's  equanimity,  and  after  luncheon  she  made  friendly  over- 
tures to  her  cousin,  which  were  graciously  accepted.  He  took  her  to 
the  tea-gardens,  and  showed  her  acre  on  acre  of  tea.  shrubs  almost 
ready  for  picking,  and  explained  to  her  the  different  processes.  He 
spoke  well  because  he  understood  the  subject.  Shooting  and  tea- 
growing  were  the  two  matters  on  which  he  could  talk  fluently,  on  all 
other  things  he  was  stupid  and  ignorant.     Of  the  world  of  art  and 
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science,  of  polite  literature  and  modern  progress,  he  knew  nothing ; 
his  twenty-four  years  had  been  spent  in  these  mountain  solitudes,  and 
he  had  never  even  seen  a  railway  or  steam-boat.  Calcutta  and 
London  held  about  an  equal  distance  in  his  hazy  ideas  of  geography, 
and  the  greatest  person  he  had  ever  seen  was  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Province,  of  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  as  of  a  king. 
Among  the  tea-gardens,  therefore,  John  Day  showed  to  advantage, 
and  the  afternoon  passed  quickly  and  pleasantly  enough.  As  the 
cousins  returned  towards  home,  John  suddenly  seized  his  companion's 
arm  and  pointed  below  with  a  whispered  exclamation. 

For  an  instant  she  saw  nothing  but  the  mountain  side,  intersected 
just  below  them  by  the  rugged  narrow  road,  but  as  her  eyes  went 
further  she  beheld  what  made  her  turn  deadly  pale  and  inclined  her 
to  run  to  the  bungalow,  therein  to  barricade  herself.  Not  fifty  yards 
beyond  the  road,  amongst  boulders  of  rock  and  bushes  of  tall  silvery 
pampas,  stood  a  large  tiger;  his  head  was  turned  away,  and  his  ears 
being  cocked  and  his  tail  gently  waving  showed  him  to  be  eyeing 
some  intended  prey.  John's  grasp  tightened  on  her  arm  and  kept 
her  still ;  he  was  keenly  excited.  "  Listen,"  he  whispered ;  "  climb 
up  the  hill  to  the  house  quick  as  you  can  and  bring  me  my  rijQe  ; 
it  is  ready  loaded."  But  just  as  she  was  beginning  to  protest  she 
would  rather  face  a  tiger  than  touch  a  loaded  rifle,  a  quick  sharp 
report  was  heard,  and  the  huge  beautiful  beast  gave  a  great  bound, 
and  then  stood  for  an  instant,  with  head  well  up  and  dilated  nostrils, 
till  another  shot  rang  fiercely  through  the  silent  air  and  laid  him 
low. 

John  watched  with  bated  breath,  and  Frances  shut  her  eyes  and 
began  to  cry ;  the  beast  shook  the  bushes  amongst  which  it  lay,  but 
it  never  rose  again.  A  third  ball  came  whizzing  into  its  side,  and  then 
three  or  four  natives  cautiously  approached  the  place.  John  scram- 
bled down  the  boulders,  crying  to  the  men  to  keep  ofif,  and  left  thus 
to  herself,  Frances  took  to  her  heels  and  flew  for  safety  to  thp 
bungalow. 

Standing  in  the  verandah  ready  to  fly  inside,  she  presently  beheki 
another  arrival, — a  little  gentleman — an  elderly  likeoiess  of  John 
Day — ^who  came  marching  up  the  path,  fpUowed  by  his  pony  and 
BervMit8,the  procession  altogether  simUar  to  that  which  had  foUowed 
the  young  man,  only  that  the  main  figure  affected  the  military  style 
and  wore  a  forage  cap  and  a  long  military  cloak. 

Frances  could  have  fancied  it  was  John  again.  It  was  the  new 
comer  who  had  killed  the  tiger,  evidently,  for  the  man  behind  him 
carried  a  rifle. 

Coming  close  to  the  house  the  gentleman  grew  rosy  and  nervous, 
and  Frances  attentively  regarding  him  saw  with  amazement  that  his 
hair  was  braided  like  a  woman's,  and  that. his  face  and  manner  were 
extremely  effeminate ;  in  fact,  a  lengthened  scrutiny  convinced  her  it 
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was  a  woman  not  a  man  who  approached.  The  voice  was  immis- 
takable. 

"  My  dear  niece,"  it  said,  "  I  am  your  Aunt  Louisa.'^ 

Just  as  John  had  hesitated,  so  did  Mrs.  Day  hesitate  to  shake  hands 
when  Frances  held  hers  out. 

Here  was  a  woman  who  had  just  killed  a  tiger,  who  feared  not  to 
travel  alone  in  these  awfiil  solitudes,  and  whose  dress  consisted  of  old 
military  clothes  belonging  to  her  husband,  yet  abashed  and  nervous 
in  £ice  of  a  young  English  girl.  A  tiger  was  a  less  formidable 
creature  to  her  than  a  strange  EnglishwomaQ,  and  yet  she  had  once 
been  a  dainty  county  beUe. 

"Did  you  1"  Frances  stammered  in  dismay;  "did  you  fire  that 
gun  just  now?" 

Mrs.  Day  blushed  deeper. 

**  I  never  had  a  chance  at  a  tiger  before,"  she  replied ;  "  I  never 
saw  one  in  all  these  years  so  near  the  house.  Of  com^e  I've  seen 
their  footprints,  yes,  even  here  close  to  the  house,  but  I  hardly 
hoped  to  kill  this  one.  John's  keeping  the  men  off  till  they  are 
sure  he's  dead.     I  will  give  you  two  of  the  claws  for  a  brooch." 

Frances  shuddered  with  schoolgirl  affectation.  Mrs.  Day  mean- 
time took  off  her  cloak  and  showed  a  woman's  gown — short  certainly 
but  still  a  gown — underneath  it,  and  called  for  a  cup  of  tea.  She  was 
a  little,  attenuated,  prematurely  old  woman,  though  she  was  not 
much  past  forty,  and  her  small  thin  face,  with  its  restless  yet  sad 
brown  eyes,  was  tanned  and  wrinkled. 

"  Your  room  is  the  room  you  were  bom  in,"  she  said,  sipping  her 
tea  as  she  seated  herself  on  the  ground  like  a  native.  "  Your  poor 
mother  died  in  it.  Dear  me,  it  all  seems  like  yesterday,  though  it  is 
eighteen  years  ago.  I'll  show  you  the  khud  some  day  over  which 
your  father  fell  and  was  killed.  It  was  fortunate  your  uncle  had  a 
fancy  for  tea-planting,  and  was  willing  to  settle  here,  or  your  share 
wouldn't  have  fared  so  well.  I  didn't  like  the  idea  at  all,  it  was  so 
much  pleasanter  being  with  the  regiment,  but  now  I  woiddn't  go  and 
live  in  a  town  on  any  account.  Youll  like  this  life  as  much  as  I  do 
when  you  learn  to  shoot  and  ride.     I've  been  here  twenty  years." 

"  Oh  !"  was  Frances*  only  comment. 

Mrs.  Day  looked  furtively  at  her  and  then  added,  "  You  are  very 
like  your  mother,  she  was  a  very  pretty  girL" 

Softened  by  the  implied  compliment,  Frances  felt  more  amiably  dis- 
posed towards  her  peculiar  companion,  and  smiled  at  her  affectionately. 
In  its  turn  the  wrinkled  face  softened  and  beamed,  and  Mrs.  Day 
went  on — 

"  Sometimes  I've  been  here  alone  for  weeks,  until  I  learned  not  to 
be  so  cowardly,  and  to  go  with  your  imcle  to  the  other  plantation ; 
the  road  is  very  nasty  though,  and  sometimes  I  feel  a&aid  even  now. 
Our  nearest  neighbour  is  thirty-five  miles  off,  and  we  never  see  any 
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white  face,  unless  it  is  an  occasional  officer  on  a  shooting  excursion, 
and  we  have  to  send  forty  miles  for  our  letters;  but  one  gets  ac- 
customed to  everything," 

"  But,  aunt,  how  dull  it  must  be." 

"  Not  with  a  husband,"  Mrs.  Day  said,  markedly.  "  One  good  com- 
panion is  better  than  a  stationfiil  of  gadding  and  gossiping  acquaint- 
ances. Captain  Day  and  I  are  quite  content  with  each  other,  and 
by-and-by  I  hope  John   will  marry,    and   then  we  shall  be  quite 

gay- 

"Is  John  going  to  be  married?"  Frances  asked,  with  seeming 
innocence. 

Mrs.  Day  blushed,  it  was  a  difficult  question. 

"  Of  course  he  will  marry  some  time  or  other,"  she  said,  after  a 
little  pause.  "  He  will  be  well  off,  and  he  is  such  a  favourite  that 
he  may  expect  to  marry  well.  He's  considered  the  best  shot  in  the 
district." 

"  Does  he  go  about  a  great  deal  ? " 

"  Well,  he  has  been  to  Nynee  Tal,  to  a  ball  there,  and  he  was  asked 
to  lunch  by  the  colonel  commanding  the  depot  there,  but  he  doesn't 
dance.  There's  nothing  effeminate  about  him,  and  he  doesn't  care  for 
silly  girls ;  he  looks  more  for  sterling  worth." 

"  But,  aunt — ^where  do  you  get  your  clothes  1 " 

"  Oh,  you  don't  want  many  here ;  I  dare  say  you  have  brought 
enough  to  last  you  a  lifetime.  Do  people  in  England  wear  such 
beautiful  gowns  as  that  you  have  on,  at  home  ?  It  is  fit  for  a  ball,  my 
dear." 

"  And  you  have  no  papers  and  books  1 "  Frances  asked,  after  assur- 
ing her  aimt  her  gown  was  only  an  everyday  affair. 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  often  have  a  newspaper,  and  when  sportsmen  find 
their  way  here  they  generally  leave  us  a  novel  they  have  had  with 
them  ;  but  one  doesn't  care  for  reading,  there  is  always  so  much  to 
.be  done." 

"  So  much  to  be  done  1 "  Frances  echoed. 

***  Yes ;  if  I  don't  feed  the  poultry  and  the  sheep,  the  cows,  and 
liorses,  and  pigs,  myself,  twice  a  day,  the  chances  are  the  food  will  be 
stolen.  Then  there  is  our  own  food  to  give  out  every  day,  and  often 
I  have  to  cook  it,  for  our  servants  take  French  leave,  and  we  have  to 
replace  them  by  coolies  who  know  nothing.  There  is  plenty  of  mend- 
ing, too,  for  no  Dirzee  will  come  to  us ;  these  stupid  natives  are 
so  fond  of  bazaar  life,  they  think  they  ought  to  have  extra  pay  to  live 
with  us,  so  altogether  I  should  be  quite  put  out  if  visitors  often 


came." 


That  evening  Captain  Day  came  home ;  he  said  it  was  rather  in- 
convenient returning  so  soon,  and  he  had  ridden  fifty-seven  miles  that 
day  to  welcome  his  niece.  He  was  very  polite  to  Frances,  and  looked, 
though  his  dress  was  rather  dirtier  and  shabbier  than  his  son's,  a 
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gentleman.  His  son  had  not  inherited  his  shy  manner  from  his 
father.  Captain  Day  had  a  decided,  positive  manner ;  one  knew  at 
the  first  interview  with  him  that  his  will  was  strong,  and  meant  to  be 
law.  Frances  felt,  before  she  went  to  bed,  too,  that  with  all  his 
courtesy  he  would  brook  no  contradiction  ;  and  knowing  this,  she  felt 
troubled  as  to  how  he  would  allow  of  her  engagement,  for  Captain 
Day  was  her  sole  guardian  and  trustee.  Should  he  insist  on  her 
marrying  his  son,  how  could  she  flatly  rebel  here  in  these  strange 
wilds,  entirely  under  his  control ! 

He  was  very  merry  over  his  wife's  "bag"  as  he  called  it,  de- 
clared he  should  send  a  notice  of  her  prowess  to  the  "Pioneer," 
and  protested  the  tiger  should  be  stuffed  and  handed  down  as  an 
heirloom.  The  married  couple  were  on  curious  terms ;  he  called 
her  "  Day,''  and  consulted  her  as  he  would  consult  a  man,  arguing 
the  point  with  sharpness  and  roughness.  To  his  son  he  was  as  a 
superior  being;  John  never  ventured  to  contest  a  matter  with  his 
father,  while  to  his  mother  he  was  determined  and  downright. 
The  Captain  took  the  trouble  next  day  to  take  his  niece  roimd 
the  tea-gardens  and  into  his  office,  where  he  did  his  best  to  in- 
form her  how  far  her  interests  were  involved  in  the  property. 

"  So  long  as  your  money  remains  here,"  he  said,  "  you  are  sure 
of  an  increasing  capital,  for  every  year  improves  our  business.  I 
hope  nothing  will  happen  to  make  you  wish  to  withdraw  it,  for 
it  will  be  as  unsatis&ctory  to  you  as  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  me." 

Now  was  the  time  for  Frances  to  have  spoken  of  that  young 
subaltern  to  whom  she  had  promised  herself,  but  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  subaltern,  besides  something  in  her  uncle's  manner,  with- 
held and  frightened  her.  When  her  lover  got  his  company,  she 
thought,  then  she  could  speak  with  greater  boldness;  she  would 
be  older  then,  more  at  home  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and,  if 
they  really  had  any  desire  for  'John  to  many  her,  they  would  be 
aware  the  young  man  himself  did  not  wish  her  to  be  his  wife. 
But  the  young  man  himself  was  rapidly  changing  his  mind  con- 
cemmg  his  cousin ;  her  youth  and  beauty  were  too  pleasant  to  be 
alighted  or  overlooked.  Life  at  Bahutburrakhud  had  become  won- 
derfully brighter  since  her  advent ;  formerly  it  had  been  his  sole 
pleasitre  to  go  out  shooting,  and  an  unpleasant  necessity  to  retiun 
to  the  bungalow,  but  now,  after  exciting  stalks  after  game,  he 
turned  homewards  with  alacrity,  and  as  eagerly  looked  for  the 
flutter  of  his  cousin's  pretty  muslins  as  he  had  tracked  the  foot- 
prints of  a  kkdhur.  Frances  soon  accustomed  'herself  to  the  brus- 
querie  of  the  young  man,  to  the  oddities  of  his  mother,  and  to  the 
monotony  of  the  daily  life,  and  all  through  the  glowing,  glorious 
spring  she  was  happy  as  only  an  inexperienced  girl  can  be.  Yet  she 
never  heard  from  her  lover.     John  Day  asked  her  once  why  "  that 
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fellow  "  didn't  write ;  "  can't  he  afford  the  postage  1 "  he  added  rudely. 
She  explained,  without  being  angry  at  his  taunt,  they  had  decided  not 
to  correspond  till  he  was  in  a  position  to  speak  to  her  uncle.  ''  We 
are  engaged/'  she  added  with  becoming  dignity,  *'  and  nothing  can 
ever  part  us ;  so  what's  the  use  of  going  on  writing?" 

John  looked  at  her  with  a  sarcastic  smile  on  his  plain  face. 

"  Perhaps  it's  as  well,"  he  said  presently,  "  for  I  don't  see  how  yon 
could  ever  get  his  letters,  or  post  yours.  Father  manages  to  get  some 
now  and  then  wlien  he's  anywhere  near  Nynee  Tal,  but  mother  never 
writes  to  any  one  because  she  has  nothing  to  write  about,  and  I — 
well,  I  never  wrote  a  letter  in  my  life,  except  from  school  to  mother." 

"  Oh,  you've  been  to  school  %  " 

''  Of  course  I  have,  but  no  further  than  Nynee  TaL  I  shall  go  to 
England  some  day ;  I  want  to  see  the  Thames  Tunnel  and  Astley's 
Circus." 

Frances  had  never  been  to  London,  and  her  ideas  concerning  it 
were  not  much  more  enlightened  than  John's,  so  this  was  a  common 
subject  of  interest  between  them. 

After  that  first  day  Mrs.  Bay  was  not  at  aU  commxmicative.  She 
was  busy  all  day,  and  rarely  spoke  anything  but  Hindustanee ;  she 
never  read,  never  wrote,  never  did  any  but  the  coarsest  needlework. 
There  was  nothing  in  common  between  the  two  ladies  who  were  thus 
thrown  together,  yet  they  accepted  each  other  without  question. 
Frances  was  never  rebuked  or  advised,  and  never  having  known 
tenderer  care  than  that  of  a  schoolmistress,  she  missed  no  affec- 
tionate solicitude,  nor  grieved  that  their  tastes  were  so  opposed. 

But  when  the  weather  broke  up;  when  for  days  and  nights 
thunder  reverberated  amongst  the  mountains;  when  murky  clouds  hid 
the  pure  white  range ;  when  sudden  gusts  of  wind  rushed  up  and  round 
the  valleys,  threatening  to  tear  the  house  from  its  rocky  ledge  ;  when 
deluges  of  rain  poured  down  on  the  roof  and  made  small  pooh  in 
every  room  in  the  bungalow ;  when  the  servants  crept  shivering  about 
their  daily  work,  miserable  in  their  comfortless  poverty ;  when  heavy 
fogs  wrapt  all  nature  up  from  sight,  and  flashes  of  lightning  literally 
seared  the  air ;  when  sudden  heat  set  in  and  solemn  stillness  fell  on 
all  nature — ^precursors  of  earthquake  shocks ;  when  the  peculiar  crack- 
ing and  rocking  of  the  earth  woke  the  girl  to  an  overwhelming  horror ; 
when  the  rains  fitirly  set  in  and,  for  weeks,  walking  was  an  impossibility, 
and  day  after  day  of  pour-down  rain  steadily  continued,  till  the 
streamlet  in  the  valley  beneath  became  a  mighty  torrent,  and  hun- 
dreds of  waterfalls  dashed  down  the  hill  sides ;  when  the  jungle  was 
alive  with  leeches,  which  even  obtruded  themselv^  into  the  house ; 
when  every  piece  of  rock,  every  inch  of  ground,  every  branch  of  every 
tree,  were  covered  with  a  growth  of  ferns  and  mosses  and  orchids,  and 
even  boots  and  clothes  became  productive  of  curious  vegetable  life, — 
then  Frances'  spirits  broke  down,  and  she  told  herself  that  sooner  than 
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remain  at  Bahutburrakhud  for  another  raiaj  season,  she  would  forfeit 
her  birthright.  Never  a  change^  but  from  the  mouldy  ruins  to  the 
dank  wet  verandah  ;  never  a  face,  but  the  ordinary  ones  of  her  rela- 
tions ;  never  a  word  from  the  outer  world,  for  even  Captain  Day  was 
constrained  to  stay  at  home  in  the  wet  season,  shooting  and  journey- 
ing being  alike  difficult :  no  books,  no  music,  no  possible  amusement 
of  any  sort  or  kind,  nothing  to  prevent  the  might  and  majesty  of 
storm  and  tempest  preying  on  her  imaginative  mind  and  overwhelm- 
ing it  with  horrors.  The  sounds  that  were  hardly  noticed  by  her  re- 
lations were  knells  of  doom  to  her.  Her  dreams  were  frightful.  She 
cried  herself  to  sleep  as  the  storm  raged  outside,  and  awoke  in  terror 
to  listen  to  the  howl  of  the  leopard,  the  maniacal  cry  of  the  hyena, 
the  yapping  of  the  jackal,  and  the  moaning  of  the  owls.  One  night 
her  aunt  came  excitedly  to  her  bed-side. 

"  Get  up,  get  up,"  she  cried ;  "  there's  a  splendid  sight  in  the  com- 
pound— ^no  less  than  nine  bears.  Jack  is  loading  our  guns.  We  can 
have  some  first-rate  sport,  for  the  moon  is  up  1" 

It  was  a  strange  sight,  a  great  deal  stranger  than  pleasant,  Frances 
thought,  as^^e  peeped  out  into  the  watery  moonlight,  and  saw  the 
great  blaok  figures  of  the  beasts  moving  amongst  the  few  vegetables 
the  terraced  garden  boasted. 

"  One  gets  from  twenty  to  thirty  quarts  of  grease  from  one  bear," 
Mr.  Day  explained  ;  "  my  first  shot,  John ;  you  follow  fire." 

Another  night  a  horrible  roar  alarmed  her,  and  in  the  morning 
John  showed  her  the  huge  foot-prints  of  a  tiger  close  to  the  servants' 
houses. 

"  He  tried  to  get  into  the  sheep  house,"  John  said,  "  and  must 
have  put  his  paw  on  the  great  spikes  of  iron,  for  there  are  spots  of 
blood  close  by ;  it  wi^s  that  made  him  roar." 

Her  nerves  had  become  very  troublesome  when  at  last  the  rains 
began  to  slacken ;  her  brilliant  English  complexion  was  pale,  and  her 
voice  had  lost  its  mirth  and  clearness.  John  saw  the  change,  and 
cunningly  worked  upon  it. 

"  If  I'd  my  way,"  he  said,  "  I'd  never  stay  here  in  the  rains  ;  John 
Chinaman  can  manage  for  a  time  alone  quite  well.  I  would  take  a 
house  at  Nynee  Tal  and  go  in  for  fim." 

"  What  prevents  you  % "  Frances  asked. 

"  Oh  !  I  mean  if  I'd  a  wife.  I  wouldn't  care  to  go  alone ;  but  this 
place  is  nice  enough  in  the  fine  season ;  it  agreed  with  you  splendidly, 
didn't  it  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "but  I'd  rather  die  than  live  my  life  here 
always." 

She  apoke  with  such  energy  that  her  cousin  coloured  with  vexation. 

"  Look  at  mother !"  he  said,  sulkily ;  "  she's  lived  here  always,  and 
she's  weU  enough,  isn't  she  1 — except,  of  course,  she  can't  get  all  the 
fiafihions  \  but  you  can  at  Nynee  TaL" 
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"  I  wouldn't  be  your  mother  for  all  the  world !"  she  said,  with  so 
much  vehemence  that  the  absurdity  of  the  remark  was  lost  upon  her 
companion,  who  replied  with  equal  naivete,  ''  Thank  God  you  are  not 
mv  mother." 

She  laughed.  "  You  are  buried  alive  here,"  she  continued — "  pray 
what  would  you  do  if  you  were  very  ill  1" 

"  Die  or  recover,"  he  answered,  "  and  save  a  doctor's  bill." 

''And  how  could  one  be  buried  suppose  one  died  here)" 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  particular  you  could  be  carried  into  Nynee  Tal,  it's 
only  three  days'  march  ;  but  when  I  die  I  hope  I  shall  be  buried  in 
the  garden  here,  it's  so  nice  and  quiet." 

"  Oh,  John  ! "  she  cried,  "  you  don't  know  what  life  is  ;  why  don't 
you  go  to  England ;  you  don't  know  what  nice  houses,  what  comfort 
and  pleasure  there  are  there." 

He  gathered  a  heap  of  little  stones  and  threw  them  one  by  one 
slowly  over  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  for  they  were  standing  on 
the  road  looking  down  into  and  over  the  forest  of  rnododendrons  and 
oaks  which  clothed  the  precipice — ^then  John  said,  without  looking  at 
his  companion, 

"  I'll  go  to  England  on  my  marriage  tour  if  you  go  with  me,  not 
unless !" 

"  Why,  John  !"  she  cried,  half  laughing,  "  how  can  you  be  so  silly 
when  you  know  I'm  engaged  1  Besides  you  said  I  shouldn't  suit  you 
any  more  than  you  would  suit  me — so  don't  talk  such  stuff !" 

'^  People  change  their  minds,"  he  continued,  still  looking  away ; 
'^  besides  it  would  save  a  lot  of  bother  if  we  married,  and  father  would 
be  pleased." 

"  You  ignore  altogether  the  feet  of  my  engagement ! " 

'^  Oh,  I  reckon  nothing  of  that — ^you  flirted  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do,  and  he,  I  dare  Sf^,  got  wind  of  your  money,  not  but 
that " — ^he  added,  more  politely — "  any  fellow,  even  a  Conmiissioner, 
might  be  glad  to  have  such  a  pretty  girl  as  you  are.  I  know  what 
officers  are.  I  shouldn't  wonder  your  friend  is  engaged  to  some  one 
else  by  this  time." 

She  indignantly  denied  the  possibility. 

''  Till  I  hear  he  is  false  from  his  own  lips,"  she  cried,  '^  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  his  promised  wife ; "  and  so  saying  she  turned  and  walked 
away. 

"  You'd  best  make  up  your  mind,"  John  exclaimed :  "  father  always 
has  his  way ;  you'd  best  make  up  your  mind  to  have  no  more  to  say 
to  that  chap." 

She  was  very  angry  as  she  walked  home ;  she  had  begun  to  like 
John,  to  consider  him  her  friend  because  he  knew  her  secret,  and  she 
rather  enjoyed  the  clumsy  flirtation  he  carried  on ;  not  for  one  instant 
had  she  calculated  that  he  who  had  declared  her  not  to  be  to  his 
liking  as  a  wife  would  become  a  formidable  enemy ;  his  assurance  had 
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been  her  safeguard  should  his  &ther  really  desire  their  marriage,  and 
then  she  began  to  regret  the  precaution  she  had  taken  of  not  corres- 
ponding with  her  lover.  If  she  could  but  write  to  him  she  should  be 
comforted,  but  she  had  herself  placed  the  veto  against  it,  and  now 
she  could  do  nothing  to  conyince  her  cousin  she  was  unchangeable. 
An  Army  List  might  tell  her  where  the  regiment  was  stationed,  but  to 
find  an  Army  List  at  Bahutburrakhud  was  about  as  likely  as  to  see 
that  day's  issue  of  the  Times,  She  was  to  all  intents  a  prisoner  and 
an  exile  in  these  horrid  wilds. 

"  Do  you  never  go  to  any  town,  aunt )"  she  asked ;  "  is  there  no 
chance  of  getting  books  or  papers  anywhere  ?  What  shall  we  do  when 
the  winter  comes  1" 

"  Do — why,  be  out  aD  day  and  go  to  bed  earlier ;  besides,  winter  is 
our  season.  If  any  strangers  are  out  in  the  district  it  is  then,  and 
they  are  sure  to  come  here ;  your  imcle  gets  papers  sometimes — ask 
him  to  get  some  for  you." 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Day  detected  the  inquietude  of  the  girl's  mind,  and 
spoke  to  her  husband  on  the  subject. 

''  A  little  courting  will  put  that  to  rights,"  was  his  comment  j ''  but 
Jack  \a  such  a  lout,  he  doesn't  go  the  right  way  to  work." 

''  Jack,"  he  said,  as  he  and  his  son  strolled  over  to  the  Tea  Grodown, 
''  when  are  you  and  Frances  going  to  understand  each  other  V* 

"  Oh !"  said  Jack,  grumpily,  "  she's  too  fine  for  me." 

'^  Pooh  1  her  fine  clothes  wiU  wear  out  soon  enough,  and  then  she'll 
perhaps  follow  your  mother's  example,  and  wear  yours  out  for  you, 
if  you  like  your  mother's  style  best." 

"  I  don't  mean  that,  but — she'd  be  moped  to  death  here." 

"  Fiddlestick — she  can't  get  into  mischief  tiien ;  but  I  can't  have 
any  shilly-shallying — take  her,  and  be  thankful  she  is  as  she  is." 

"  Perhaps  she  won't  take  me." 

"  Perhaps  she  won't  take  you — chicken-hearted  fellow  you  are !  I 
never  saw  the  woman  yet  who  would  refuse  a  good  husband  for  no 
reason.  Pray,  what  could  she  object  to  ? — ^you  are  as  well  bom  and 
better  off  than  she  is.    What  would  she  have  more  V* 

His  father's  sneering  repetition  of  his  own  words  annoyed  John,  and 
decoyed  him  into  telling  his  cousin's  secret. 

^*  But  if  she  knows  some  one  else  she  means  to  have  ] "  he  cried, 
impatiently. 

Captain  Day  stood  still  and  faced  his  son  in  sudden  amazement. 

"  Some  one  else,"  he  again  repeated.  Then,  laughing  derisively,  he 
added,  "  Oh  !  some  small  boy  partner  at  a  dancing  school, — the  girl 
has  seen  no  one  else." 

"  She  has,  father, — a  fellow  who  came  out  with  her,  and  she  has 
promised  to  marry  him." 

The  Captain  had  a  long  iron-tipped  bamboo  in  his  hand,  and  he 
struck  it  &r  into  the  ground  as  his  son  spoke. 
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"  Then  I  tell  you,  John,"  he  exclaimed,  "  shell  never  get  my  con- 
sent ;  the  business  would  be  half  ruined  -without  her  money.  FU 
never  give  my  consent,  and — ^you  are  a  fool,  sir,  if  you  can't  cut  the 
'presuming  puppy  out.  I  don't  want  to  be  harsh.  I*m  saying  what 
I  would  say  if  she  were  my  own  child.  She  shan't  marry  a  fellow  no 
one  ever  heard  of ;  she  shall  marry  you  ! " 

John  told  his  father  all  he  knew  concerning  his  rival,  and,  as  it 
happened,  the  Captain  had  heard  the  young  man  spoken  of  when  he 
was  last  in  civilized  regions. 

^^  He  is  a  good-looking,  penniless  sub/'  he  said ;  '^  she  shan't  have 
him.     If  you  willf  you  shall" 

Father  and  son  had  lived  so  long  amongst  the  natives  they  had 
imbibed  native  views  respecting  womenkind.  Woman  was  a  little  above 
a  commodity  in  their  estimation,  rather  better  than  a  pet  animal,  but 
decidedly  inferior  in  eveiy  respect  to  themselves ;  a  little  coercion, 
especially  if  it  was  for  her  good,  was  therefore  allowable. 

John  felt  comforted  by  having  made  a  confidant  of  his  father. 

When  Mrs.  Day  was  told  of  "  Frances'  folly,"  as  the  Captain  called 
it^  she  merely  laughed.  She,  with  her  husband,  firmly  believed  John 
as  nearly  perfect  as  a  young  man  could  be.  If  Frances  was  a  silly 
girl,  blind  to  her  own  interests,  why  then  it  was  her  guardian's  duty 
to  insist  on  her  choosing  the  right  thing. 

"  Poor  young  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Day,  "  she'll  thank  us  for  keeping 
her  straight  when  she's  old  enough  to  appreciate  sterling  qualities." 

So  it  was  understood  by  all  three  that  in  forcing  a  husband  of 
their  own  choice  upon  the  yoimg  lady  they  would  act  righteously. 

For  some  time  Frances  did  not  know  how  she  had  been  betrayed. 
It  was  during  John's  absence  at  another  tea-garden  belonging  to  the 
estate  that  she  was  made  aware  of  her  guardian's  knowledge  of 
that  fact. 

The  Captain  had  always  treated  her  with  kind  politeness,  and 
though  she  continued  to  have  a  girlish  dread  of  him  in  his 
character  of  Guardian,  they  had  always  been  on  excellent  terms. 
She  was  his  "  dear  little  girl,"  his  "  little  partner,"  and  he  always 
gave  her  his  arm  in  to  dinner,  and  behaved  to  her  at  table  as  to 
a  guest  I  so  she  was  totally  unprepared  when,  as  they  were  sitting 
together  after  dinner  under  the  verandah,  he  said,  apropos  of 
nothing — 

"  1  hope  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report  of  your  entanglement  with 
a  beardless  subaltern  V* 

"  What,  imcle  ! "  she  exclaimed  breathlessly. 

He  slowly  repeated  the  question. 

His  tone  was  so  fiill  of  contempt  and  menace  that  the  girl's  heart 
almost  stopped  beating.  There  was  no  light  but  starlight  over  the 
dim  silent  landscape  before  them,  so  she  could  not  see  his  face,  but 
his  voice  was  sufficient  to  frighten  the  foolish  girl  who  had  been  so 
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brave  and  bold  in  avowing  her  love  to  John,  and  only  thinking  of  the 
present,  indeed  hardly  knowing  what  she  said  until  the  word  was 
spoken,  she  faltered  "  No." 

"  Ah  !"  he  answered,  *'I  was  sure  you  would  do  nothing  so  foolish, 
not  to  say  unladylike,  as  to  take  up  with  the  first  boy  who  had  the 
impertinence  to  consider  himself  a  match  for  such  a  girl  as  you. 
You  know  I  was  in  the  army,  and  I  know  how  these  young  fellows 
esteem  themselves,  as  if  the  gold  lace  on  their  clothes  was  an  ample 
equivalent  for  the  gold  in  a  woman's  piu-se — ^parcel  of  empty-headed 
noodles,  most  of  them  are.  Well,  then,  having  your  assurance,  I  am 
content  not  to  enquire  further  into  the  matter,  though,  perhaps,  as 
your  sole  guardian  I  ought  to  sift  it  and  make  the  young  braggart 
eat  his  words." 

''  Oh,  no,  imcle,"  she  interrupted,  her  head  turning  giddy  at  the 
sense  of  her  own  duplicity  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his 
words.  Could  y^  be  possible  her  lover,  who  had  seemed  so  noble  and 
reticent,  had  been  boasting  openly  of  his  conquest  %  And  yet  so  her 
unde  implied  ?  She  dare  not  question  him,  she  dared  not  admit  her 
engagement.  She  had  lied,  she  had  acted  like  a  coward ;  were  not 
these  thoughts  enough  to  make  her  head  giddy  and  her  soul  sick  1 

"  No,"  Captain  Day  went  on,  "  I  have  said  I  am  content  to  receive 
your  assurance,  knowing  you  are  a  lady,  and  not  likely  to  act  like  a 
silly  schoolgirl.  But  now  let  us  understand  each  other.  My  son 
John  wishes  to  make  you  his  wife ;  he  is  your  cousin,  so  I  need  not 
add  he  is  well  bom.  At  my  death  he  will  own  very  considerable 
property.  There  is  no  one  that  I  know  more  suited  to  you  than  he 
is.  He  is  a  good  lad,  and  well-fitted  to  take  care  of  you ;  best  fitted, 
indeed,  for  your  interests  and  his  are  the  same.  I  have  been 
thinking  a  trip  to  Europe  would  do  him  good ;  he  can  go  so  well  now 
in  my  lifetime,  and  it  would  be  a  nice  tour  for  a  honeymoon — what 
do  you  say  ?" 

*'  Uncle,"  at  last  she  found  strength  to  say,  '^  we  don't  like  each 
other." 

Captain  Day  laughed.  "  Nay,  my  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  I  know 
for  a  fact  poor  John  is  desperately  smitten,  and  as  for  you,  you  need 
not  be  bashful  with  me.  Love  begets  love."  Then  he  told  her  they 
woiild  say  no  more  on  the  subject  at  that  time,  and  she  left  him,  and 
went  to  her  room,  utterly  dismayed. 

If  her  soldier  lover  was  false,  she  thought,  what  did  it  matter  what 
became  of  her.  She  could  not  despise  him  as  much  as  she  despised 
herself,  but  how  could  she  go  on  living  in  these  solitudes?  Then,  as 
a  fiash  of  relief  she  remembered  her  uncle's  bait — the  tour  to 
Europe — ^relief,  even  as  John's  wife  \  but,  she  could  not  and  would 
not  believe  her  lover  was  untrue,  and  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  Captain  Day  told  her,  jocosely,  he  had  dispatched  a 
coolie  to  recall  John.     Again  here  was  an  opening  for  a  confession. 
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but  again  Frances  let  her  fears  triumph,  and  was  silent.  Instead, 
however,  of  John  returning  "  in  wedding  haste,"  the  coolie  came 
back  alone  to  tell  how  a  man-eating  tiger  had  frightened  the  tea 
coolies  away,  and  until  John  cou]^ — as  he  elegantly  wrote — "  pot 
the  beast,"  he  must  remain  where  he  was. 

Both  Captain  and  Mrs.  Day  were  greatly  excited  at  this  news,  and 
the  former  determined  to  go  off  to  his  son's  help.  Five  men  had  one 
after  another  been  taken  by  the  brute,  and,  unless  he  could  be  killed 
at  once,  the  Days  would  suffer  serious  loss  through  deficiency  of 
workmen.  It  was  with  difficulty  Mrs.  Day  could  be  .^persuaded  to 
remam  where  she  was.  She  felt  sure  her  son  would  be  eaten,  per- 
haps her  husband  too  ;  and  it  required  the  peremptory  command  of 
the  latter  to  make  her  give  up  the  idea  of  sharing  his  journey. 

The  six  weeks  that  followed  before  the  tiger  was  successfully  dis- 
posed of  were  to  Frances  weeks  of  unmitigated  dreariness  and  dis- 
quietude. Mrs.  Day  never  once  alluded  to  the  matter  that  was 
distracting  her  yoimg  guest,  and  the  inability  to  seek  advice,  or  even 
to  talk  openly,  added  greatly  to  the  girl's  mental  suffering.  Christmas 
was  at  hand  before  the  gentlemen  returned,  and  the  snow  lay  thick 
upon  the  mountains  all  round. 

John  met  his  cousin  as  he  had  met  her  at  first,  with  a  blu^h  and 
a  nervous  tremor,  and  for  more  than  a  week  after  his  return  he 
avoided  her  society,  and  nothing  was  said  further  concerning  their 
marriage  until  one  morning  early  in  the  New  Year,  when  Frances  on 
awaking  heard  strange  voices  in  the  compound,  strange,  that  is,  at 
first,  but  presently  one  sounded  that  made  her  jump  hastily  out  of 
bed  and  fly  to  her  curtained  window,^  but  she  could  see  no  one,  only 
heard  with  ears  that  flushed  and  tingled  with  overpowering  delight 
the  voice  she  so  longed  to  hear  once  more — the  voice  of  her  soldier 
lover ! 

He  spoke  evidently  to  her  uncle. 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Captain  Day  ? " 

**  I  am  Captain  Day." 

"  I  am  Lieutenant  Graeme  of  the  2nd  Lancers." 

"  Indeed." 

"  I  am  on  leave,  as  you  may  guess — shooting  with  a  brother  officer. 
I — I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Miss  Day." 

"  Miss  Day  is  in  England." 

"  In  England  !  No,  surely  not ;  she  only — " 

"Amlaliar^sir?" 

Frances  stayed  to  hear  no  more,  but  began  huddling  on  her  clothes 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  the  intention  of  rushing  out  to  give  the 
right  answer  to  her  uncle's  question,  and  if  need  be  to  throw  herself 
on  her  lover's  protection,  and  implore  him  to  take  her  away  with 
him ;  but  strings  and  buttons  were  at  enmity  with  her  trembling 
fingers,  nor  can  a  nineteenth  century  heroine  show  herself  in  dishabille 
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even  to  gain  her  liberty ;  her  hair  must  be  brushed,  her  collar  must 
be  pinned,  and  though  her  haste  vas  frantic,  she  was  too  late.  She 
ran  outside  •  to  find  only  her  uncle  calmly  smoking,  no  other  human 
being  in  sight. 

"  Well !  **  he  exclaimed,  as  if  startled  from  a  reverie.  "  Well, 
what's  amiss,  little  one  1 — got  out  of  the  wrong  side  of  bed  1    Eh t" 

She  lost  control  over  herself;  her  disappointment  was  greater  than 
she  could  bear.  With  tears  and  sobs  of  grief  and  anger,  she  accused 
him  of  perjury,  and  declared  wildly  she  would  run  away  and  rather 
die  in  the  snow  or  be  eaten  by  wild  beasts  than  remain  under  his  roof. 

He  kept  silence  until  her  passion  wore  itself  out,  than  he  said 
cabnly, 

"You'd  better  go  to  bed  again  till  you  recover.  What  do  you 
mean  1  If  you  have  been  listening  to  what  passed  between  me  and  a 
puppy  who  rode  up  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  little  king,  you 
heard  nothing  but  the  truth.  My  sister.  Miss  Day,  is  in  England, 
isn't  she  %  What  can  her  friends  be  to  you  that  you  should  rave  in 
so  unwomanly  a  manner  ?  " 

"  He  meant  me,  uncle  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  Aimt  Day,  he  meant 
me  I    Oh,  won't  you  call  him  back  ? " 

"  No,  certainly  not,  it's  bad  enough  to  have  every  servant  witnessing 
your  conduct  to  me.  I  would  rather  not  have  an  EnglvHimom  able 
to  bruit  it  abroad." 

She  stood  sobbing  before  him.  What  could  she  do  1  She  had  told 
a  lie ;  here  was  the  consequence  :  her  lover  was  true  ;  it  was  she  who 
had  been  false  and  wicked.  She  was  irresolute,  but  for  an  instant. 
With  drooping  head  and  voice  that  savoured  of  shame,  instead  of 
anger,  she  confessed  her  fault. 

Her  imcle  acted  his  part  well.  "  Is  it  possible  ? "  he  exclaimed,  as 
if  frdl  of  righteous  horror  at  her  conduct.  ''  I  thought  you  discreet 
and  truthful.     Oh,  Frances,  how  grieved  I  am  to  find  you  otherwise  I" 

She  was  touched  to  the  quick,  be  had  touched  Uie  right  chord, 
she  was  gratefrd  for  his  forbearance;  she  was  shamefaced,  heart- 
broken, and  it  was  in  a  very  £Etint  tone  she  again  asked  for  her  lover 
to  be  recalled. 

Captain  Day  sorrowfully  shook  his  head.  "  The  young  man  is  not 
worthy  of  you,  though  you  have  fallen  in  my  estimation,"  he  said. 
^  He  is  hot-headed  and  empty-minded,  let  him  go ;  with  my  consent 
you  shaD  not  see  him.  When  you  are  of  age  you  can  throw  yourself 
away  if  you  like." 

A  miserable  day  followed.  In  the  evening  John  came  into  the 
sitting  room  where  she  was  alone,  and  asked  what  had  occurred.  He 
had  been  absent  when  the  stranger  came.  She  wad  so  miserable,  she 
was  glad  to  speak  of  her  trouble  even  to  him — her  enemy. 

He  listened  kindly,  and  refrtiined  from  any  of  his  customary  rude 
remarks,  nor  did  he  say  a  word  in  his  own  interest. 
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"  Don't  make  yourself  ill,"  he  said,  touched  by  her  dejection ;  "  and 
ril  go  and  try  what  can  be  done  to-morrow.  I'll  tell  the  chap  fiekther 
made  a  mistake." 

"  Will  you  really  ? "  she  cried  joyfully. 

"  I  give  you  my  word,"  he  answered. 

She  put  both  her  hands  into  his,  and  smiled  gratefully  through  her 
tears.     He  let  her  hands  drop  awkwardly,  and  went  away. 

But  he  was  sincere,  and  he  rode  ofif  early  next  day,  and  did  not  re- 
appear till  night. 

She  was  standing  out  in  the  snow  to  see  him  return. 

"  Well  1 "  she  asked  eagerly. 

"  I  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  Sufamutkest-House,"  he  said,  "  before 
I  found  him.  As  soon  as  he  heard  my  name  he  insulted  me.  I  swear 
I'm  teiling  you  the  truth.  He  said  he  never  wished  to  see  one  of 
my  family  again,  and  that  he  should  be  glad  to  get  out  of  our  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"  Uncle  must  have  oflfended  him,"  Frances  exclaimed.  "I  heard 
loud  talking  while  I  was  making  haste  to  dress.  You  should  have 
explained,  John.  He  thinks,  no  doubt,  I  have  gone  back  to  England, 
and  he  is  angry  I  have  gone  w^ithout  a  word  to  him." 

'*  He  wouldn't  listen,"  John  continued  :  '^  he  was  as  savage  as  a 
bear.  I  tell  you  he  turned  his  back  on  me,  and  called  for  his  break- 
fast, as  if  I  was  not  there.  I  would  have  licked  the  fellow  but  for 
you,  Frances ;  I  was  never  so  insulted  in  my  life  before." 

*'  What  shall  I  do !     Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ! "  she  cried. 

"  Do  1  Why,  show  him  you  can  do  without  him.  Don't  cry,  dear ; 
don't  cry;  there's  a  dear.  Come  along  and  have  some  tea.  I'm 
ravenous." 

She  was  very  humble  to  him.  He  seemed  her  only  friend ;  for 
between  her  and  her  aunt  had  passed  nothing  concerning  the 
stranger's  visit. 

Mrs.  Day  was  sorry  to  see  the  girl  so  miserable,  but  would 
not  invite  confidence,  because  she  could  not  comfort  without 
interfering  with  her  son's  interests.  A  few  days  passed  in  omi- 
nous calm,  and  then  Captain  Day  again  spoke  to  his  ward. 

If  she  would  promise  to  act  cautiously  for  the  future,  he  said, 
taking  a  high  hand,  he  would  give  his  consent  to  her  marriage  with 
his  son,  and  would  provide  them  with  handsome  means  to  allow  them 
to  visit  England  md  Brindisi,  that  they  might  see  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Continental  cities  en  route.  If  they  were  married  at  ono«  they 
would  just  be  in  time  to  travel  before  the  heat  strengthened.  If  she 
did  not  agree  to  this  plan,  he  must  remove  her  to  his  bungalow  on 
the  other  plantation,  where  she  was  less  likely  to  see  undesirable 
acquaintances. 

This  was  a  weighty  threat.  Mrs.  Day  had  told  her  she  considered 
Bahutburrakhud  quite  in  the  world,  compared  with  Chotakhud.     It 
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lay  four  marches  further  away  in  the  mountains,  on  the  border  of  a 
lonely  lake;  it  was  approached  by  a  mere  coolie  track,  and  was 
altogether  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization.  To  be  sent  there,  therefore, 
to  be  shut  up  there  all  through  the  terrible  rainy  season,  was  an  idea 
that  made  her  tremble. 

"  Need  I  give  an  answer  to-day?"  she  said. 

He  graciously  allowed  her  three  days  for  consideration,  "  wishing 
to  treat  her  with  the  utmost  consideration  compatible  with  his 
duty;"  and  during  those  three  days  she  knew  she  was  a  prisoner. 
Whenever  she  went  outside  the  house,  she  was  aware  her  aunt  and 
her  uncle  contrived  to  come  out  too — accidentally  of  course;  and 
once  when  she  went  beyond  the  compound  with  some  faint  idea  of 
meeting  some  one  with  whom  she  could  fly  to  her  lover's  care,  the 
Khidmuttgar  came  sauntering  after  her.  At  the  end  of  the  given 
time,  in  her  despair,  she  spoke  to  John. 

"  Will  you  not  be  generous,  and  refuse  to  marry  me  1 " 

John  stammered  and  blushed.  He  would  do  anything  to  please  her, 
but  not  that.  She  could  never  have  Lieutenant  Graeme  :  why  should 
she  not  have  him — John  %  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  start  off  for  Emrope 
before  the  hot  spring  anil  the  dreary  summer  came  on  %  While  they 
were  away,  perhaps  arrangements  might  be  made  to  let  them  live  at 
Nynee  Tal,  and  only  visit  Bahutburrakhud  occasionally.  She  should 
always  do  as  she  liked  with  him,  and  ho  wouldn't  mind  what  she 
spent  on  her  dress  !  This  last  argument  he  believed  irresistible,  and 
waited  to  observe  its  effect. 

But  she  did  nothing  but  cry.  What  did  she  care  for  dress,  except 
to  make  her  look  nice  in  the  eyes  she  loved  1  and  she  did  not  love  one 
of  her  relations ;  nor  did  she  care  where  she  lived  if  she  married 
John — ^the  further  out  of  the  world  the  better,  so  that  she  might  not 
see  strangers  sneer  at  her  husband's  ignorance  and  eccentricity.  At 
length  a  truce  was  made.  They  were  to  be  engaged  for  six  months. 
At  the  end-of  that  time  their  marriage  must  take  place.  Six  months 
is  a  long  period  in  youth,  and  Frances  felt  for  a  while  something  of 
her  former  contentment.  John  never  presumed  upon  the  new  re- 
lations existing  bet-f^een  them,  never  attempted  to  be  loverlike,  and 
for  that  she  was  grateful  to  him ;  but  as  the  early  spring  stole  on, 
and  the  lovely  weather  began  to  show  signs  of  breaking  up,  heralding 
the  annual  deluge,  her  spirits  sunk.  Three  months,  four  months, 
passed  away  out  of  the  six  given  to  her,  and  relief  was  more'  un- 
likely than  ever.  She  would  sit  and  watch  the  rosy  geranium-trees 
&de  day  by  day,  the  picturesque  toon-tree  unfold  its  featheiy 
leaves,  the  wild  roses  drop  their  pale  sweet  blossoms,  the  stany 
jaamine  grow  sickly  and  decay;  and  as  each  bright  bud  opened 
and  each  fair  blossom  died,  she  knew  time  was  striding  onward, 
and  her  unhappy  fate  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  In  those  days 
of  solitary  musings  she  grew  to  loathe  the  sight  of  the  beautiM 
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mountains,  to  see  no  beauty  in  the  golden  glory  of  sunset  spread 
over  the  sHowy  range,  to  weary  of  the  incessant  babbling  of  the 
clear  waters  of  the  valley  below;  the  heights  seemed  to  crush  her 
soul,  the  inmiensity  of  the  landscape  to  oppress  her  beyond  en* 
durance ;  the  unbroken  stillness,  the  unvarying  scene,  the  absence 
of  all  communication  with  the  outride  world,  were  more  than  she 
could  support;  and  when  at  last  the  rains  had  fairly  begun,  with 
their  accompanying  horrors  of  storm  and  tempest,  her  heart  gave 
way,  and  dreading  to  die  in  this  wilderness,  she  went  to  her  uncle 
and  begged  him  to  let  John  marry  her  at  once,  and  take  her  away 
out  of  the  gloom  that  was  killing  her. 

Thus  with  her  own  hand  Frances  hastened  on  her  doom,  and 
according  to  her  wish  preparations  were  made  to  start  for  Nynee 
Tal,  where  was  the  nearest  chaplain.  Mrs.  Day's  preparations  were 
simple  enough.  She  had  some  of  her  husband's  white  shirts  washed 
to  be  worn  by  her  as  white  bodies.   , 

*'  Mother^s  coming  out  swell,"  John  remarked ;  "  she's  written 
for  an  alpaca  gown — the  first  new  gown  she's  had  for  twenty 
years." 

John  himself  ordered  a  black  tail-coat  and  stone-coloured  ttDusers 

for  his  wedding  suit ;  he  wished  to  have  a  waistcoat  made  out  of 

the  skins  of  musk-rats,  but  that  his  father  peremptorily  forbade ; 

.and   black   satin,    spotted   with  amber,   was  finally  ordered.     The 

bridegroom  did  not  discuss  his  wedding  dress  in  his  bride's  presence, 

•or  his  taste  might  have  roused  her  &om  her  apathy. 

She  was  going  away  from  Bahutburrakhud ;    that  ^^as   all   she 

-understood    clearly    in  those    last   days   of  her   stay  there.      All 

beyond  possessed  no   interest ;  she  was  going  to  shift  the  scene, 

to  lose   sight  of  the  solemn  ghostlike  snowy  mountains,   to  hear 

sounds  of  life  and  progress,  instead  of  the  wail  of  wild  beasts  and 

the  moan  or  shriek  of  the  fierce  storm-blast.      All    other   senses 

seemed  dulled.     She  was  going  into  civilization ;  that  was  enough ; 

and  with  feverish  impatience    she   grudged   every  moment   of  her 

stay  in   these   hated   solitudes.      The  last  day  arrived.      Bedding 

;and  provisions   were   packed.     Forty  coolies  lay  in  the  outhouses, 

ready  to  start  at  dawn  with  their  burthens;    and   tired  out  with 

packing,  Frances  sat  in  the  verandah,  towards  sunset,  looking  her 

last   on   the  magnificent  scenery  which  she  had  come  to  consider 

hateful.      Grander  and  more  solemn  than  ever  it  stretched  before 

her ;   deepening  purples  and  brightening  golds,    faintest   rose   and 

palest  gray,   brilliant  orange   and  red    tints,  were  on  hillside  and 

fiky;  the  shout  of  the  cuckoo,  the  gamut  of  the  koela,  the  laugh  of 

monkeys,  the  chatter  of  the  green  parrots,  the  clear,  sweet  whistle 

of  the  white-ruffed  blackbird,  the  low,  melodious  song  of  the  bulbul, 

and  the  harsh  bass  of  the  indestructible  crows,  made  music  in  the 

air ;  the  evening  was   very  calm ;  there  was  a  lull  in  the  season. 
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aud  as  she  sat  and  gazed,  and  felt  herself  refreshed,  she  was 
constrained  to  admire  and  not  detest  the  land  that  had  brought  her 
so  much  sorrow. 

"  But  I  will  never  come  back  again,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I 
would  rather  die ; "  and  then  wild  plans  for  nmning  away  and  seek- 
ing protection  so  soon  as  she  reached  the  European  station,  ran  riot 
in  her  brain. 

By-and-by  John  Day  came  up  the  stairlike  path ;  he  had  been  out 
for  hours,  inquiring  the  state  of  the  roads,  which,  never  very  good, 
were  constantly  washed  away  during  the  rains.  He  got  off  his  pony 
at  the  entrance  to  the  compound,  and  taking  his  rifle  from  his 
servant,  came  with  his  usual  awkward  stoop  towards  his  cousin. 
She  looked  at  him  and  noticed  he  was  tired,  when  in  an  instant  his 
figure  became  erect,  his  face  full  of  excitement,  and  to  her  horror,  she 

saw  him  raise  his  rifle  and  aim  at  her. When,  after  a  few  moments, 

she  regained  her  consciousness,  she  found  herself  on  the  sofa,  and, 
to  her  surprise,  uninjured,  while  the  Days  stood  watching  her,  and 
several  servants  peeped  in  at  the  open  doors.  ' 

"You  were  nearly  killed,"  Mrs.  Day  exclaimed,  as  the  girl's  eyes 
inquiringly  sought  hers ;  "  but  not  by  poor .  Jack.  As  he  came 
towards  you  he  saw  a  Tic  polonga,  the  most  venomous  snake  in 
India,  raising  its  head  to  dart  at  you.  No  one  has  ever  been  bitten 
by  it  and  recovered ;  had  he  hesitated  one  instant  you  would  have 
been  poisoned." 

"  If  I'd  stopped  to  think,"  John  said,  "  he*d  have  been  at  you,  the 
brute ! " 

**  But  you  might  have  killed  me ! "  Frances  said,  ungratefully 
Ignoring  the  service  he  had  rendered. 

"  Pooh ! "  said  the  Captain,  "  I  should  hope  John  knows  how  to 
aim  j  the'  pity  was  ho  only  had  a  rifle,  for  the  reptile  is  blown  to 
pieces,  and  he  would  have  bottled  famously  if  he'd  been  killed 
tenderly." 

This  incident  completely  upset  poor  Frances.  She  had.  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  riding  next  day,  and  to  go  in  a  dandy ;  so  instead  of 
having  only  one  dandy  in  the  cavalcade — that  in  which  the  ayah  was 
carried — ^there  were  ttvo,  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  as  after  events 
proved. 

They  were  ready  to  start  at  dawn,  but  were  delayed  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  coolies,  for  though  the  latter  had  been  collected 
over  night  and  their  burthens  allotted  each,  yet  the  coolie  nature  is 
against  regularity,  punctuality,  and  common  sense. 

"  Where  are  the  fellows  for  the  dandy  V*  the  Captain  cried  in  vain, 
and  it  took  some  moments  while  John  went  over  the  servants'  houses 
and  captured  one  man  here  coolly  smoking  his  hookah,  and  another 
there  plaiting  his  hair,  and  others  just  preparing  their  morning  mea 
of  unleavened  cakes,  one  and  all  evincing  a  stolid  indiflcrence  to  time 
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to  their  employers,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  East  Indian,  to 
everything  except  their  stomach  and  their  pay.  Then  the  bundles 
had  to  be  re-arranged — some  could  only  carry  on  their  heads,  some 
could  only  consent  to  convey  burthens  slimg  on  sticks,  others  must 
have  shoulder  loads,  and,  as  usual,  all  spoke  at  once, — coolies,  ser- 
vants and  masters — or  rather  all  sliouted  at  once,  making  a  noise 
that  to  Frances's  inexperienced  ears  must  lead  to  violent  action. 
But  the  native  rarely  uses  his  limbs  if  his  tongue  may  have  fair  play. 
At  last  all  the  loads  were  taken  up  and  the  procession  started. 

Mrs.  D^y  rode  a  Bhootia  pony,  as  did  also  her  husband  and  son. 
The  lady  wore  an  enormous  sun-hat,  in  shape  like  two  porters'  knots 
joined  vis-d^vis,  and  the  favourite  old  military  cloak  was  tied  in  at  the 
waist  by  a  leathern  strap,  from  which  hung  a  large  clasp  knife,  a 
long  hook  for  taking  stones  out  of  the  pony's  foot,  a  currycomb  for 
her  own  hair  and  the  pony's  mane,  and  a  small  case  containing  a 
saddler's  needle  and  thread  and  scissors,  to  mend  any  disaster  that 
might  happen  to  the  saddlery.  She  kept  the  coolie  who  carried  the 
day's  provisions  at  her  side,  while  the  Captain  made  it  his  business 
to  watch  the  progress  of  all  the  baggage,  threatening  stragglers  and 
encouraging  the  wiMing  ones  in  tones  that  reverberated  strangely 
through  the  silent  land,  A  gray  dull  day  had  followed  the  gorgeous 
evening,  but  it  was  wonderful  ^  to  have  a  day  without  rain  at  that 
season,  and  the  travellers  were  thankful  for  the  absence  of  the  sun. 
John  rode  as  near  to  the  dandy  as  he  could,  and  Frances,  making 
herself  bear  in  mind  she  owed  to  him  her  life,  did  her  best  to  respond 
to  his  remarks  cheerfully.  At  noon  they  stopped  at  a  lonely  stone 
shed,  all  round  which  were  the  marks  of  recent  fires  and  litter  of 
ponies.  Here  they  limched,  and  let  the  servants  rest.  In  a  very 
few  moments  fires  were  kindled,  meal  bags  opened,  and  a  lively 
scene  of  cooking  and  washing  commenced.  The  brawling  stream, 
whose  coiUTse  the  mountain  road  followed,  was  here  conveniently 
accessible,  and  served  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  bathing  purposes. 
Here,  kneeling  over  the  water,  was  a  man  noisily  brushing  his  teeth 
with  a  bit  of  bamboo,  and  rinsing  throat  and  mouth  violently.  A 
few  yards^further  stood  one  knee-deep  in  the  water  performing  his 
ablutions.  There,  squatting  close  to  the  brink,  over  a  handful  of 
fire,  were  two  or  three  kneading  bread  and  mixing  the  dough  with 
water;  while  close  by  sat  half-a-dozen  idlers  smoking,  and  letting 
their  tired  feet  play  in  the  grateful  stream.  All  day  till  sunset  the 
travellers  journeyed  on,  now  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the  river,  now 
himdreds  of  feet  above  it,  now  climbing  a  narrow  ledge  midway 
up  the  barren  hill  side,  now  rounding  a  deep  ravine  amidst  rhodo- 
dendron woods,  and  oak  or  pine  forests ;  sometimes  having  a  limit- 
fess  view,  over  coimtless  mountain  ranges,  to  where  a  boundless  level, 
eanopied  by  heat  haze,  proclaimed  the  vast  fiery  plains  ;  and  some- 
times seeing  only  a  few   yards  ahead  as   the  path   narrowed  and 
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woTind  amidst  a  wilderness  of  exquisite  ferns  and  creepers  growing 
amongst  the  tall  rank  underwood  and  trees.  Countless  streams 
trickled  or  dashed  down  their  mossy  beds,  and  every  angle  in  the 
road  was  lined  with  a  profusion  of  rare  plants  and  shrubs — children 
of  the  intense  damp  of  the  rainy  season — ^that  would  have  made  the 
fortune  of  an  English  florist.  Such  a  wealth  of  loveliness,  such 
tmimagined  luxury  of  coloming  and  foliage,  such  Indescribable  deli- 
cacy and  harmony  of  tints,^appear  year  after  year  in  those  distant 
wilds,  seen  but  by  a  dozen  creatures  capable  of  appreciating  them. 

With  infinite  care  and  immense  expense,  the  wife  of  the  millionaire 
forms  a  collection  of  sickly  ferns  and  orchids  which  she  proudly  shows 
to  a  favoured  few,  and  in  the  dampest  corner  of  her  trim  grounds  she 
rears  a  grotto  with  an  artistically  trained  flow  of  purling  water,  to 
see  which  visitors  press  eagerly  ^  but  amidst  the  vast  Himalayas, 
God  has  botmtifully  strewn  countless  beauties — the  rarest  and  love- 
liest of  their  kind — and  has  formed  nooks  and  views  that  make  the 
enraptured  traveller  breathless  with  their  exceeding  beauty,  though 
the  natives  of  these  regions  are  of  a  lower  type,  are  more  ignorant 
and  more  stupid,  more  debased  in  their  habits  and  repulsive  in  their 
persons  than  any  other  of  the  natives  of  wide-spreading  Asia. 
Beasts  of  burthen,  and  nothing  higher,  are  these  poor  mountaineers, 
toiling  up  and  down  the  breakneck  paths  as  doggedly  and  with  little 
more  intelligence  than  the  salt-laden  sheep,  or  the  ragged  under- 
sized tattoo  that  conveys  cloth  and  stores  to  the  mountain  towns. 
These  poor  wretched  people  were  the  only  human  beings  met  with  all 
the  long  way,  and  few  of  them  betrayed  any  curiosity  at  sight  of  the 
Europeans. 

"  We  shall  see  plenty  of  white  faces  at  Nynee  Tal,"  Frances  said. 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Day  replied ;  "  and  don't  they  look  washed  out  after 
these  bronze-coloured  people  1 " 

"Yes,"  her  husband  added.  "No  doubt  the  dark  skin  and  the 
large  black  eyes  of  the  East  Indian  are  far  handsomer  than  our  pale 
undecided  complexions." 

"  I  suppose  one  gets  accustomed  to  anything,"  Frances  said  with  a 
deep  sigh,  while  in  her  heart  she  felt  convinced  neither  time  nor 
custom  could  reconcile  her  to  John  Day  and  Bahutburrakhud. 

They  passed  the  night  at  a  dak  bungalow  on  the  edge  of  a  tremen- 
dous landslip,  which  had  occurred  two  years  before,  and  the  Captain 
hoped,  as  they  separated  for  the  night,  the  ground  under  their  feet 
would  not  fall  till  they  were  off  it. 

"  It  isn't  safe,"  he  said,  complacently ;  "  but  it's  too  wet  to  camp 
out,  so  we  must  risk  it." 

A  violent  storm  came  on  during  the  night,  and  the  morning  dawned 
on  leaden  skies  and  a  drenched  earth.  There  was  a  consultation  as 
to  the  prudence  of  waiting  for  fine  weather,  but  Mrs.  Day  decided 
against  delay. 
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"  The  roads  will  be  worse  after  each  storm,"  she  argued,  "  and  we 
are  not  half-way  through  the  rains  yet," 

The  argument  was  irresistible,  and  in  a  steady  drizzle  the  party 
pursued  their  journey.  Mrs.  Day's  groom  did  not  appear  when  her 
pony  came  round,  and  on  inquiry  he  was  declared  to  be  stricken 
down  with  fever  and  ague.  With  the  foolhardiness,  or  rather  sense- 
lessness of  his  people,  he  had  slept  out  in  the  open  grass,  and  when 
the  storm  came  on  had  been  too  heavy  with  sleep  to  change  hi& 
resting-place. 

"  Fool  I "  cried  the  Captain,  "  he  deserves  a  rare  good  licking,  and 
if  he  isn't  well  by  the  time  we  return.  Til  give  him  one  ; "  but  the 
Captain  never  returned  to  carry  out  his  threat. 

As  they  proceeded,  they  found  the  road  had  sufifered  much  from 
the  night's  tempest,  and  every  native  they  met  declared  it  had  been 
carried  away  in  places ',  but  allowances  must  always  be  made  for 
Eastern  exaggeration,  and  they  pushed  on.  For  once,  however,  the 
natives  did  not  exaggerate,  and  presently  a  turn  in  the  path  disclosed 
a  great  gap  in  it.  Here,  however,  the  earth  had  not  fallen  far — the 
moimtain  side  projected  within  a  few  yards  below,  and  the  d6bris  of 
the  road  afforded  safe  footing  for  a  scramble  to  the  other  side  of  the 
dislodgement.     The  next  stoppage  was  more  serious. 

The  pathway  continually  penetrated  above  deep  ravines  far  into  the 
heart  of  the  moimtain,  till  reaching  the  end  of  the  opening  it  was 
joined  by  a  rustic  bridge  over  the  deep  drop  to  the  corresponding 
pathway  running  along  the  further  side.  In  this  particular  far- 
reaching  inlet,  a  superb  sheet  of  crested  water  came  grandly  over  the 
£eu;e  of  the  hill,  and  fell  with  roar  and  crash  sheer  down  the  precipice 
below  the  road.  The  little  bridge  had  been  broken  by  the  force  of 
the  water,  and  afforded  no  footing  except  for  a  yard  or  so  from  each 
bank. 

Captain  Day  shouted  to  a  group  of  coolies  composedly  seated  on  the 
other  side,  and  they  told  him  the  water  would  subside  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  when  it  would  be  possible  to  patch  up  the  bridge. 

"A  few  hours  I"  the  Captain  cried  impatiently.  "Inert  idiots 
these  nigs  are.     Let's  have  a  rope  and  go  hand-over-hand." 

Even  John  objected  to  this  plan  as  too  dangerous  an  experiment, 
but  both  father  and  mother  laughed  at  his  prudence. 

"  Your  mother  and  I,"  he  said,  "  have  crossed  many  a  worse  thing 
than  this.  I'm  not  going  to  sit  shivering  here  till  that  drop  thins  ; 
if  only  that  fool  your  mother's  syce  were  here,  it  would  be  compara- 
tively easy,  for  he  knows  the  dodge  so  well.  You  and  Frances  can 
wait  if  you  choose." 

John  was  stung  by  his  father's  contemptuous  tone.  "  If  any  one 
can  cross,"  he  said,  '*  I  can ;  look  here,"  and  darting  forward,  he  ran 
along  the  quivering  pole  that  stretched  a  little  way  over  the  flood,  and 
which  had  been  one  of  the  two  main  supports  of  the  bridge,  and 
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thence,  with  a  bound  imitated  from  the  tiger,  he  alighted  safely  on 
the  other  side. 

The  phlegmatic  natives  were  roused  into  sufficient  excitement  to 
utter  "  Wah,  wah  ! "  admiringly  at  his  daring,  while  his  parents  loudly 
applauded  him. 

Mrs.  Day  jumped  off  her  pony — "  I  can  cross  in  the  same  way,**^ 
she  exclaimed,  "it's  not  much  of  a  jump,  after  all." 

Her  husband  pulled  her  back.  "Nay,  twenty  years  ago  you 
could ;  not  now.  Don't  be  a  fool,  Day,"  he  cried,  "  here's  the 
rope." 

So  a  stout  rope  was  flimg  across  the  chasm,  and  clinging  to  it  with 
his  hands,  his  body  hanging  over  the  flood.  Captain  Day  worked  him- 
self safely  across,  and  his  wife  prepared  to  follow.  For  Frances  there 
was  nothing  but  waiting ;  she  was  horrified  at  the  mere  idea  of  ven- 
turing after  her  aunt,  and  disagreeable  as  was  the  thought  of  the 
weary  waiting,  she  was  resolvecj.  to  be  patient  rather  than  venture- 
some. Mrs.  Day  set  out  valiantly,  her  slight  little  figure  with  its  ex- 
traordinary garments  surging  to  and  fro,  as  she  went  on  hand  over 
hand — such  thin  little  hands.  She  had  got  to  the  further  side,  and  her 
husband,  bending  down,  had  already  hold  of  her  wrist,  when  she 
suddenly  let  go  with  one  hand,  and  dragging  her  husband  with  her, 
she  fell  down  the  precipice  quicker  than  the  roaring  water ! 

It  was  barely  eleven  a'clock  when  this  happened,  but  it  was  eight 
in  the  evening  before  the  travellers  proceeded  on  their  way.  For 
hours  the  cousins  waited  one  on  each  side  of  the  cruel  torrent,  till 
little  by  little  the  roar  subsided  as  the  fall  thinned.  As  soon  as  it 
had  reached  a  less  formidable  spread,  the  young  man  and  his  servants 
clambered  over  the  hill-side,  and  after  long  and  agonising  search  came 
upon  the  mutOated  bodies.  Their  death  must  have  been  instan- 
taneous, for  they  had  fallen  nearly  100  feet.  They  lay  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  other ;  Mrs.  Day,  the  lightest,  having  dropped  furthest* 
It  waa  a'* work  of  time  and  great  difficulty  to  carry  them  up  to  the 
road.  Meantime  a  number  of  villagers  had  collected  to  mend  the 
bridge,  over  which  Frances  was  carried  just  as  John  and  his  precious 
burthens  appeared. 

"  You  will  ride  mother's  pony,"  he  said,  "  we  want  both  dandies." 

He  spoke  in  his  usual  manner,  and  issued  his  orders  promptly.  He 
made  no  comment  upon  what  had  happened,  yet  it  was  plain  he  was 
sorely  wounded ;  his  shriek  when  his  parents  fell  had  reached  Frances 
above  the  rush  of  the  waterfall,  and  for  an  instant  he  had  seemed 
about  to  throw  himself  headlong  after  them.  His  cousin  did  her 
best  to  hide  the  terror  she  felt  at  riding  the  dangerous  roads  in 
the  uncertain  light,  for  though  the  moon  was  up,  the  sky  was 
thick  with  clouds.  But  all  through  her  life  the  horrors  of  that 
day  and  night  were  vividly  present  to  her  whenever  she  was  out 
of  health.     The  two  marches  to   Nynee  Tal  had  to  be  made  one, 
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on  account  of  the  necessity  for  reaching  the  station  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  all  through  the  night  the  ghastly  procession  toiled  on. 

Every  rustle  in  the  jungle,  every  cry  of  wild  animals,  every  sound 
made  the  girl's  heart  beat  with  terror.  When  they  entered  the 
woods,  torches  were  lighted,  and  the  men  shouted  at  intervals  to 
scare  away  the  tiger  and  the  leopard,  but  on  the  unsheltered  ledge 
over  the  bare  mountain  side  the  torches  were  extinguished,  and  in  the 
dim  light  the  awful  depths  below  assumed  yet  more  awful  profundity. 
First  in  the  procession  the  two  dandies  were  carried,  and  their  heavy 
swing  between  the  bearers  was  horribly  significant ;  after  them  rode 
John,  then  Frances,  then  the  Ayah,  mounted  on  the  Captain's  pony, 
and  last  of  all  the  baggage. '  Now  and  then  they  passed  a  heap  of 
coolies  huddled  together  for  protection  round  a  bonfire.  Sometimes 
a  halt  was  made  to  allow  the  men  to  refresh  themselves  for  a  few 
moments  with  the  hookah,  but  the  silence  of  the  little  party  was 
rarely  broken.  It  was  almost  noon  next  day  when  the  last  great 
ascent  was  made,  and  they  saw  stretched  800  feet  beneath  them  the 
deep  dark  lake  and  the  picturesque  houses  of  Nynee  TaL  As  they 
began  to  descend  John  placed  himself  on  foot  in  front  and  whistled 
the  "  Dead  March  in  Saul "  solemnly  until  the  dak  bungalow  was 
reached. 

"  Father  would  have  had  that  played  before  him  had  he  died  while 
an  officer,"  he  said,  as  he  assisted  his  cousin  from  her  pony.  "  If  he 
could  have  heard  me,  he'd  have  been  pleased  I  showed  him  such  an 
attention." 

That  evening  when  the  bodies  were  carried  over  to  the  burial- 
ground,  John,  arrayed  in  what  was  to  have  been  his  wedding  suit, 
again  slowly  marched  at  the  head,  whistling. 

The  chaplain  stopped  him  at  the  entrance  to  the  church-yard,  and 
by  reminding  him  of  his  duty  as  chief  mourner,  prevented  the  poor 
fellow  making  himself  a  butt  for  scoffers  any  longer. 

On  his  return  to  the  bungalow  he  freed  Frances  from  her  engage- 
ment to  him. 

Ten  years  afterwards  Frances  Day,  who  was  living  with  a  maiden 
aunt,  met  her  cousin  John  again.  They  had  parted  at  Nynee  Tal 
the  day  after  the  funeral,  she  to  remain  with  the  chaplain's  w^ife  till 
she  could  find  an  escort  to  England,  he  to  return  to  his  tea-plantation. 
Since  then  they  had  not  even  corresponded,  though  they  were  aware 
of  each  other's  movements  through  their  agents.  Very  soon  after 
Frances'  coming  of  age  John  had  sold  the  estate  and  quitted  India. 
He  travelled  over  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  did  his  best  to  repair 
the  want  of  proper  cultivation  in  his  boyhood  by  seeking  the  society 
of  clever  men  and  studying  standard  literature.  When  he  presented 
himself  to  his  cousin  she  was  struck  by  the  improvement  in  his 
manner  and  person.     Mr.  Day,  the  accomplished  traveller,  bore  little 
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resemblance  to  "Jack  Sahib"  of  Bahutburrakhud.  Frances  was 
altered  for  the  better  too.  The  terrible  accident  she  had  witnessed, 
the  mental  trials  she  had  undergone,  had  borne  good  fruit.  The 
realities  of  life,  its  uncertainty,  its  trials,  had  been  brought  home  to 
her,  and  when  she  again  met  John  she  could  appreciate  the  good 
sense,  and  reverence  the  good  heart.  They  saw  each  other  constantly 
for  a  month  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  John  asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 

"  There  is  no  one  but  you  in  all  the  world,"  he  said,  "  who  has  the 
same  memories  with  me.  I  have  many  good  friends,  and  yet  at 
times  I  feel  so  terribly  alone,  so  crushed  with  the  memory  of  that 
sorrowful  past,  that  I  long  even  for  old  Muddea  or  '  Jan  Cheeniman ' 
to  speak  to  of  my  old  home.  I  have  done  my  best  during  the  last 
few  years  to  make  myself  more  like  other  men  of  my  position,  and 
tried  hard  to  rub  off  the  rusticity  of  my  bringing  up.  I  have  even 
taken  pains  to  brush  my  hair,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  but  until  lately  I 
never  allowed  myself  to  think  why  I  did  it  all.  Since  meeting  you 
again  I  have  discovered  my  aim  has  been  to  become  less  disagreeable 
in  your  eyes,  Frances.  I  know  better  now  than  to  press  myself  upon 
you  by  saying  our  marriage  would  save  bother,  but  indeed  it  will  save 
my  life  from  being  cheerless  and  purposeless.  Give  me  the  right  to 
make  you  foi'get  the  sadness  of  our  former  engagement  in  a  new  one 
under  happy  auspices.  I  have  loved  you  all  these  years,  and  you 
are  associated  with  my  tenderest  memories." 

Surely  there  is  no  greater  meigician  than  Time.  Frances  had  once 
declared  from  her  heart,  she  would  rather  die  than  marry  John  Day, 
and  now  she  admitted  she  could  imagine  no  greater  earthly  happiness 
than  wedded  life  with  him. 

"What  about  Lieutenant  Gnemel"  John  asked,  when  he  had 
assured  himself  of  his  cousin's  affection. 

She  laughed  and  blushed  as  she  remembered  her  high  and  mighty 
behaviour  concerning  the  said  Lieutenant  Greeme. 

"  I  saw  him  at  a  ball  in  London  five  years  since,"  she  said  ;  "  he 
was  good  enough  to  recognize  me  and  to  ask  me  to  dance,  and  after- 
wards he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  his  wife  to  me  !" 

"  Well,  and  you  shrieked  and  fainted,  of  course ;  or  assumed  an 
appearance  of  dignified  scorn,  eh?" 

"  No,  I  didn't.  I  was  so  astonished  at  not  feeling  anything  but 
amused  surprise  that  I  forgot  what  was  due  to  my  betrayed  affection, 
and  actually  got  up  quite  a  liking  for  the  young  lady,  and  used  to 
visit  her  and  play  with  her  babies  till  they  returned  to  India." 

"But  you  must  have  lost  all  your  gushing  romance !"  John  said. 
"  Ah !  you  are  not  the  same  Frances  Day  who  begged  my  father  to 
hasten  our  marriage.  Pray,  are  you  going  to  insist  on  no  delay  this 
time?" 

J.  Masterman. 


POWDER  AND  PATCHES. 

By  the  Author  op  "  The  Sacristan's  Household." 


Dust  and  shadows !  ''  Fulvis  et  u-mbra  siimus,*^  said  Diderot  to  his  con- 
temporaries, quoting  ancient  wisdom,  and  the  words,  hackneyed  enough 
as  applied  to  humanity  in  general,  have  a  striking  and  sinister  signifi- 
cation when  used  to  characterize  that  brilliant  butterfly  generation., 
which  was  so  soon  to  have  its  painted  wings  scorched  and  shrivelled 
in  the  conflagration  of  the  great  French  Hevolution. 

But  for  our  present  purpose  the  Latin  words  might  bo  freely  ren- 
dered "  Powder  and  Patches  ; "  for  it  is  of  a  famous  portrait  painter 
that  the  following  pages  are  to  treat — of  the  Venetian  artist  Bosalba 
Carriera,  whose  pictures  in  pastel  excited  the  highest  enthusiasm 
among  the  amateurs  and  cognoscenti  of  her  day,  and  still  retain  an 
honourable  position  in  the  art  collections  of  Europe.  She  painted  the 
pulvis  et  umbra  of  the  days  of  the  Regency ; — glittering  dust,  in  truth, 
and  gay  magic-lantern  shadows !  And  the  medium  she  used  to  pour- 
tray  them  was  a  singularly  appropriate  one.  "  Pastel  was  the  true 
means  of  representing  these  personages.  Pastel  gave  the  true  colour 
of  their  century ;  its  powdery  butterfly  tints  were  suitable  for  these 
fickle  butterflies,  these  voluptuous  Phalenes  !  What  mortal  could  ever 
have  reproduced  them  in  oils  I"  Thus  writes  M.  Julius  Hubner,  of 
the  Dresden  Museum.     Fulvis  et  umbra  erant  I 

Although  not  an  artist  of  the  first  rank,  Rosalba  Carriera  has  for  us 
the  great  and  interesting  merit  of  having  preserved  faithful  represen- 
tations of  the  men  and  women  of  her  time.  The  medium  she  used 
would  scarcely  have  been  chosen  by  a  genius  of  a  robuster  type ; 
although,  as  a  recent  biographer  of  hers  truly  observes,  all  tools  are 
good  to  a  great  workman.  This  writer  (M.  Alfred  Sensier)  further 
says  :  ''  Rosalba  chose  this  way  because  it  was  the  road  to  success, 
and  because  she  had  not  the  force  to  compel  Fortune,  but  only  to  fol- 
low her.  But  having  once  entered  on  this  path  she  availed  herself  of 
all  the  advantages  which  it  oflered,  with  real  talent." 

Some  persons  have  erroneously  supposed  her  to  be  the  inventor  of 
pastel  painting ;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  as  M.  Sensier  points  out,  this 
method,  or  one  closely  analogous  to  it,  was  known  to  the  most  ancient 
masters.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  traces  of  it  in  the 
sketches,  cartoons,  and  studies  which  those  masters  have  left  us. 
Later,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Correggio,  Guido,  &c.,  appropriated  to 
themselves  certain  qualities  of  the  pastel.  Indeed,  there  needs  but 
one  sunny  day  to  transform  "  distemper  "  into  pastel.  Water  colours 
became  pastels  when  they  were  solidified  into  a  paste  and  dried.  And 
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the  same  medium  which  serves  to  bind  the  colours  in  distemper 
painting,  i  e,  gum,  is  used  also  to  give  solidity  and  firmness  to  the 
pastel. 

It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  first  to  suggest  to  Rosalba  the  use  of 
pastels,  was  an  Englishman  named  Cole,  who  was  in  Italy  as  early  as 
the  year  1704.  Letters  of  his  to  the  Venetian  artist  are  extant — 
notably  one  written  from  Rome, — ^wherein  he  makes  mention  of  her 
works  in  pastel,  and  promises  to  send  her  by  some  English  friends  of 
his  a  supply  of  pastels  and  some  tinted  paper. 

But  although  Rosalba  Carriera  by  no  means  invented  painting  in 
pastel,  yet  she  tmdoubtedly  made  it  the  fashion  amongst  the  great 
folks  of  her  day  throughout  Europe.  And,  what  is  far  better,  she 
produced  by  this  means  a  large  number  of  delicately  conceived,  highly 
finished,  and  interesting  portraits. 

Rosalba  was  bom  at  Venice  on  the  7th  of  October,  1675.  Her 
father  was  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Chioggia,  and  her 
mother  a  Venetian,  whose  maiden  name  was  Alba  Foresti.  Her 
parents  held  the  rank  of  respectable  citizens,  but  were  very  poor. 
Her  &ther  filled  a  government  office  under  the  Venetian  Republic, 
in  Chioggia,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Venice  before  Rosalba's 
birth.  But  the  rest  of  the  Carriera  family,  and  Rosalba's  heirs  (t.  €., 
the  Pedrottis  and  Penzos)  always  inhabited  Chioggia ;  and  her  first 
biographer,  the  Canonico  Vianelli,  was  himself  a  Chioggiote. 

Rosalba  had  two  sisters,  both  younger  than  herself:  Giovanna  and 
Angela.  The  afiectionate  friendship  which  subsisted  among  the  three 
sisters  was  not  broken  to  the  close  of  their  lives.  Giovanna  died  un- 
married in  1737,  when  Rosalba  was  sixty-two  years  old.  Angela 
married  young.  Her  husband  was  Antonio  Pellegrini,  a  Venetian 
painter,  who  possessed  the  gift  of  covering  huge  spaces  of  wall  or 
canvas  with  showy  pictures  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  further  allusion  to  him  at  present. 

Of  the  infancy  and  early  youth  of  Rosalba  very  little  is  known. 
She  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  family  who  had  to  endure  frequent 
struggles  with  poverty.  Her  father's  salary  did  not  suffice  for  the 
needs  of  his  household,  and  her  mother  felt  it  necessary  to  bring  her 
own  personal  exertions  to  their  assistance.  She  became  a  lace-maker, 
and  devoted  herself  especially  to  the  manufacture  of  that  elaborate 
and  rich  kind  of  lace  called  Venice-point.  It  was  a  manufacture  which 
at  that  time  had  no  equal  of  its  own  species  in  Europe.  Eminent 
artists  used  to  furnish  designs  for  this  elegant  fabric,  and  some  of  our 
little  Rosalba's  first  efforts  with  her  pencil  were  made  in  drawing 
patterns  for  her  mother  to  work  from.  Andrea  Carriera,  her  father, 
drew,  and  even  painted  a  little.  There  were  artistic  traditions  in  the 
family;  for  Andrea's  grandfather,  Andrea  Pasquelino,  had  been  a 
painter  of  considerable  merit. 

Thus  the  little  band  of  workers — father,  mother,  and  daughters 
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(for  the  two  younger  girls  were  early  enlisted  into  the  common  service), 
lived  peaceably,  industriously,  and  obscurely,  throughout  the  glit- 
tering days  of  Venetian  decadence,  undisturbed  by  the  wars  which 
agitated  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France,  and  kept  his 
Italian  neighbours  in  a  ferment.  Obscurely  and  industriously  they 
lived,  but  one  might  venture  to  say  not  \mhappily.  Indeed,  for 
Rosalba  that  time  n^ust  have  held  elements  of  very  great  happi- 
ness. She  was  employing  the  artistic  faculties  of  her  nature,  how- 
ever humbly,  for  the  assistance  of  those  she  loved  best.  And  it 
may  be  that  those  years  of  youth,  and  toil,  and  hope,  were  often 
looked  back  on  with  a  vague  regret  by  the  successful  artist,  the  idol 
of  fashionable  dames  and  cavaliers,  the  caressed  and  flattered  of 
princes,  in  the  midst  of  her  brilliant  and  busy  career.  She  was  to 
the  last  a  prodigious  worker.  And  on  one  occasion  she  records  in 
her  diary  that  she  had  not  slept  for  two  nights  past,  from  having 
overworked  herselt 

The  designing  patterns  for,  and  the  dainty  manufacture  of,  Venice 
point,  went  on  prosperously  enough  among  the  Cameras  for  some 
time.  But  the  tide  of  fortune,  which  had  never  risen  high  with 
them,  ebbed  suddenly.  Venice  point-lace  went  out  of  fashion^!  The 
poor  mother,  though  seeing  her  usual  means  of  gain  diminish,  and 
finally  cease,  lost  no  whit  of  her  courage  and  industry.  She  applied 
herself  to  making  tapestry  work  for  furniture.  She  seems  to  have  been 
a  thoroughly  sound-hearted,  excellent  woman.  The  best  testimony  to 
her  worth — and  the  only  one,  we  may  be  sure,  which  she  much 
valued  in  her  old  age — ^lies  in  the  fact  of  her  children's  unchanging 
affection  and  respect  for  her  to  the  close  of  her  long  life. 

But  tapestry  work,  like  lace-making,  seemed  to  Eosalba  but  a  tem- 
porary and  inadequate  resource.  Her  force  of  character  and  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  talents  alike  impelled  her  to  strive  for  a 
higher  career  than  such  pursuits  offered.  Fashion,  which  had  ruined 
the  lace-making,  afforded  a  chance  of  something  better — a  chance 
on  which  Rosalba  seized  with  the  energy  that  belonged  to  her.  As 
M.  Sensier  expresses  it,  ''The  empire  of  tobacco  had  prevailed/' 
That  is  to  say,  that  all  the  fine  folks,  and  the  folks  who  desired  to  be 
fine,  took  snuff:  and  the  painting  and  ornamenting  of  snuff-boxes 
became  quite  a  lucrative  business. 

There  was  in  those  days  in  Venice  a  Frenchman  named  Jean  St^ve, 
whose  profession  it  was  to  paint  miniatures  on  snuffrboxes.  From 
him  Rosalba  received  some  hints,  and  so  put  them  to  profit  that  in 
a  very  short  time  she  acquired  a  reputation  for  delicacy  and  skill  in 
the  painting  of  snuff-boxes.  But  this,  of  coiu^e,  did  not  satisfy  her 
legitimate  ambition.  She  soon. devoted  herself  to  painting  miniature 
portraits ;  and  having  taken  lessons  from  Antonio  Laggaire  and 
Diamantini,  made  the  further  advance  of  trying  her  hand  at  oil- 
painting. 
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During  the  lifetime  of  her  Italian  biographer,  the  Canon  Vianelli, 
there  existed  a  curious  specimen  of  Eosalba's  efforts  in  oils.  It  was 
in  Chioggia,  in  the  house  of  her  heirs,  the  Pedrottis,  and  represented 
his  Majesty,  Augustus  the  Third,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  King  of 
Poland,  with  a  huge  peruque  on  his  head,  and  wearing  a  red  coat^ 
and  a  cross  on  his  breast. 

But  oil-painting  was  never  seriously  pursued  by  Rosalba  as  a 
profession.  Partly,  no  doubt,  she  measured  her  own  strength  and 
found  it  wanting,  beside  even  contemporary  painters,  such  as  Pietro 
Liberi,  and  others ;  not  to  speak  of  the  mighty  masters  by  whose 
works  she  was  surrounded  in  her  native  Venice.  Partly  also,  I  think 
M.  Julius  Hubner's  dictum  to  be  a  correct  one,  and  that  the  true 
way  to  pourtray  the  world  on  which  her  searching  brown  eyes  looked, 
was  felt  by  Kosalba  with  feminine  intuition  to  be  the  dainty  tints  of 
the  miniature  painter,  or  the  smooth,  soft,  powdery  pastels. 

Already,  in  the  year  1698,  Rosalba  had  begun  to  be  known  as  a 
clever  miniature  painter,  and  by  the  middle  of  1700,  her  reputation 
had  spread  abroad  beyond  her  native  country.  The  war  brought 
foreigners  into  the  north  of  Italy,  and  Venice,  remaining  neutral 
between  the  belligerents,  became  a  sort  of  common  ground,  and  was 
visited  by  the  officers  of  both  armies.  Commissions  flowed  in  upon 
Rosalba.  Periwigged  heroes  were  eagj0r  to  carry  off  with  them 
specimens  of  her  talent.  It  became  the  rage  to  order  one's  portrait 
of  the  Venetian  artist.  From  this  period  miniature  painting 
absorbed  all  her  time,  and  also,  unfortunately,  the  extreme 
minuteness  of  the  work,  which  she  carried  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  finish^  began  sensibly  to  affect  her  eyesight. 

The  exact  date  at  which  Rosalba  renounced  all  other  methods  of 
painting  for  pastel,  cannot  be  fixed,  but  it  must  have  been  abcmi  the 
year  1704,  at  which  period,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  she 
became  acquainted  with  the  Englishman,  Cole.  No  sooner  had  she 
been  initiated  into  the  resources  of  pastel  painting,  than  she  with- 
drew to  a  country  house  belonging  to  a  certain  Signer  Gabrielli  (an 
old'  friend  of  her  family  whom  she  frequently  mentions  in  her  diary 
and  letters),  and  there  shutting  herself  up  so*  as  to  be  free  from  the 
influence  of  any  other  artist,  she  set  herself  to  paint  from  nature  all 
that  she  saw  around  her.  Her  first  portrait  was  that  of  a  female 
servant  of  the  house,  and  she  went  on  to  take  the  portrait  of  every 
member  of  the  £Q.mily.  Then,  being  sure  of  her  powers,  she  returned 
to  Venice,  where  this  new  method  carried  her  to  i^e  height  of 
popularity.  She  was  speedily  talked  of  as  the  'prvma  pittrice  of 
Europe,  in  her  ffenre. 

In  1705  she  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Luke, 
at  Rome.  Her  diploma  picture  was  praised  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  appears  highly  exaggerated  now.  The  painter  Crespi,  known 
imder  the  name  of  Lo  Spagnuolo,  declared  that  to  find  Rosalba's 
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equal  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  Guido  Reni  to  life  again  !  And 
in  that  day  Guido  Reni  held  a  much  higher  position  in  the  world  of 
'  art  than  a  later  posterity  has  confirmed  him  in.  Honours  were 
showered  thickly  on  our  Rosalba  during  the  years  succeeding  her 
admission  to  the  Roman  Academy.  Frederick  the  Fourth,  King  of 
Denmark,  passed  through  Venice  in  1709,  and  ordered  his  own 
portrait,  of  her,  and,  moreover,  the  miniatures  of  twelve  of  the  most 
beautiful  Venetian  ladies  of  the  day!  On  whom  the  somewhat 
invidious  task  of  selecting  the  "  twelve  most  beautiful  ladies "  fell, 
is  not  stated !  The  next  year  she  received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
£lector  Palatine  in  return  for  a  pastel  picture  which  he  had  ordered 
from  her.  The  medal  was  attached  to  a  gold  chain  and  ring, 
weighing  twenty  ounces,  and  enclosed  in  an  enamel  box  valued  at 
six  hundred  crowns. 

Meanwhile  Angela  Carriera's  husband,  Antonio  Pellegrini,  had 
been  prospering  in  the  world.  He  was  sent  for  to  DUsseldorf  to 
execute  some  works  on  a  large  scale.  Thither  his  wife  accompanied 
him,  thus  breaking  up  for  a  time  the  united  little  family  circle  at 
Venice.  M.  Sensier  calls  Pellegrini  " a  terrible  prestidigitator"  It 
is  certain  that  he  uii^dertook  and  executed  colossal  pictures  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time.  And  it  is  probable  that  this  fatal 
facility  injured  the  legitimate  development  of  his  talents,  as  it  has 
injured  the  talent  and  the  fame  of  greater  painters  than  he. 

The  year  1715  was  an  important  one  in  Rosalba's  life.  In  it  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  two  celebrated  men.  One  was  Pierre 
Crozat,  a  French  financier  of  great  wealth,  and  the  first  amateur  and  ^'^  ^"^ 

collector  of  works  of  art  in  Europe.     The  second  acquaintance  was  ^  "^ 

no  other  than  the  afterwards  notorious  John  Law,  the  inventor  of  ^^^inor 

the  "  system,"  the  favourite  of  the  Regent,  and  the  proximate  cause  ^^^^ed 

of  unspeakable  confusion  and  ruin  to  the  finances  of  France.     At  "^^^  ^'' 

the  time  when  Rosalba  first  knew  him,  he  was  an  outlaw  who  had 
fled  from  justice.  He  had  made  his  escape  from  the  prison  in  which  he 
was  confined  for  having  killed  a  certain  Mr.  Wilson  in  a  duel  in  London,  ^^^  '^' 

and  fled  to  the  Coutinent.     He  seems  to  have  been  attracted  to  V^^%\i\ 

Venice  by  the  opportimities  which  that  city  afforded  for  gambling  "^^i 

speculations  on  a  large  scale.     He  kept  a  Pharaoh  table,  and  seems  ^^^^^^^' 

to  have  prospered  by  it  for  a  time.  ^"^^  ' 

Rosalba's  acquaintance  with  him  was  afterwards  renewed,  as  we  ^^^^\ 

shall  see,  in  Paris,  when  he  had  reached  the  topmost  height  of  his  ^^^^la 

rocket-like  course.     After  his  fall  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  ^^^  ^ 

died,  and  lies  buried  in  the  Church  of  San  Mois6  in  that  city.  "^^  re] 

A  very  different  personage  yas  Pierre  Crozat.     He,  like  the  rest  of  ^^tbi 

the  world,  hastened  on  reaching  Venice  to  visit  Rosalba's  studio,  and,  ^'^  Paii 

again  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  charmed  with  what  he  saw  there.  ^^^um 

He  appears  not  only  to  have  been  delighted  with  Rosalba's  artistic  ^he 

skill,  but  to  have  conceived  a  real  esteem  for  herself.     He  pressed  ^^t  f 
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the  Venetian  artist  to  yisit  Paris,  where  all  the  hmu  monde  was 
prepared  to  pay  her  homage  (there  was  no  other  mande  worth 
mentioning  but  the  beau  monde  in  those  days !),  and  he  offered  her 
the  princely  hospitality  of  his  house,  which  was  to  be  her  home 
during  her  stay  in  France.  Before  leaving  Venice  he  induced  her 
to  promise  to  accept  his  generous  offer.  It  was,  however,  some  time 
before  this  promise  was  fulfilled.  In  1719,  Andrea  Carriera,  Kosalba's 
father,  died.  It  would  seem  as  though  his  death  removed  an  obstacle 
to  the  foreign  journey,  for  in  the  following  year  it  was  imdertaken 
■and  carried  out. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1720,  Rosalba,  with  her  mother,  her  two 
sisters,  and  her  brother-in-law  Pellegrini,  who  had  by  this  time 
returned  from  Dttsseldorf,  set  off  for  Paris,  where  she  arrived  in  the 
April  following,  after  having  made  a  short  stay  at  Lyons. 

Rosalba,  her  mother,  and  her  unmarried  sister  Giovanna,  were  all 
three  the  guests  of  the  hospitable  M;  Crozat.  The  Pellegrinis  lodged 
at  an  inn  near  the  H6tel  Crozat. 

From  this  time  commences  a  diary  kept  by  Rosalba  during  her 
stay  in  Paris.  It  consists  of  the  merest  jottings,  dry  memoranda  of 
her  daily  employments,  and  so  forth,  and  was  never  intended  to  meet 
other  eyes  than  her  own.  But  the  diary  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  worthy  ecclesiastic  Vianelli,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chioggia, 
and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  talents  of  his  countrywoman,  he 
published  it  some  years  after  her  death. 

Vianelli  possessed  a  large  mass  of  letters  forming  part  of  Rosalba's 
very  extensive  correspondence,  and  from  this  source  he  was  enabled 
to  furnish  copious  notes  and  explanations,  which  elucidate  the  brief 
memoranda  contained  in  the  diary.  Other  subsequent  editors  have 
carried  the  task  of  illustration  still  farther,  so  that  the  skeleton  may  be 
said  to  have  had  its  dry  bones  re-clothed  with  flesh  and  blood.  Read 
by  the  light  of  Vianelli's  and  Sensier's  notes,  the  meagre  little  liJbro 
di  ricordi  furnishes  a  faithful  picture  of  Rosalba's  daily  life  in  Paris, 
and  affords  strange  glimpses  of  some  of  the  frivolous,  glittering, 
pleasure-seeking  personages  who  filled  it. 

What  a  world  it  was  into  which  the  little  grave-eyed  Venetian  was 
plunged !  She  reached  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the  Regency,  when  the 
fever  of  Law's  financial  "  system  "  was  at  its  height.  Everything 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  kind  of  delirious  agitation  which  this  huge 
scheme  of  financial  gambling  infected  society  with.  Fashion  was 
not  merely  a  mode,  but  a  mania.  There  was  neither  moderation 
nor  repose.  People  did  not  content  themselves  with  admiring,  they 
adored.  They  rushed  to  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  enticed  by  the  desire 
of  gain,  or  to  the  Hotel  Crozat,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  our 
Italian  artist,  with  almost  equal  avidity  and  excitement. 

The  Court  set  the  example  of  receiving  Rosalba  Carriera  with  the 
most  flattering  marks  of  distinction,  and  it  may  be  said  that  all  the 
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grand  seigneurs  of  the  day  vied  with  each  other  in  paying  \iec 
homage.  Louis  XV. — then  a  child  of  about  ten  years  old-^was 
die  of  her  first  sitters.  After  the  King,  C9.me  the  Prince  de  Oonti, 
Mesdemoiselles  de  Charolois,  de  Clermont,  de  la  Eoche-sur-Yon, 
prinoesses  of  the  royal  family ;  the  Duchess  de  Villeroi,  the  Countess 
d'Evreux,  the  Marchioness  d'Alincourt,  and  a^  the  great  ladies  of 
fashion.  The  Begent  himself  deigned  to  yisit  her  stuxiio,  and  Madame 
de  Parable  and  Madame  de  Prie  figure  on  her  likt  of  visitors. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  much,  and  how  little  tni^  influence  of  the 
age,  and  of  the  beings  around  her,  acted  upon  tnte  character  of  a 
woman  like  Rosalba  Carriera.  She  was  herself,  in  a(P  cant  or  con- 
ventional sense  of  the  word,  a  virtuous  woman  :  eamesljk  industrious, 
modest,  honest,  and  chaste,  in  the  midst  of  a  society  to  which, 
speaking  broadly,  the  absolute  reverse  of  all  the  foregoin|K  epithets 
might  not  unjustly  be  applied.  For  although  the  wickednessXof  Paris 
under  the  Regency  was  doubtless  la/rger  and  louder  than  in  anV  other 
spot  under  the  sun,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  social  corrup- 
tions of  that  epoch  were  confined  to  France.  The  pictures  of  lilfe  in 
Venice  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  |still 
remain  limned  by  the  hands  of  contemporary  observers,  are  appal 
in  their  cynical  hideousness.  Bosalba  was  no  country  mo^ 
suddenly  brought  from  rural  seclusion  into  the  whirl  of  a  dissipat 
capital.  She  was  a  woman  of  forty-five  years  old,  who  had  for  a  \o\ 
time  past  lived  in  the  world — and  in  the  Venetian  world  ! 

Yet  the  steady  simplicity  of  hor  nature  appears  to  have  resist 
corruption  as  far  as  her  conduct  was  concerned.  With  r^ard  to  h< 
opinions,  the  case  seems  to  have  been  otherwise.  She  was  hersel 
incapable  of  behaving  in  any  relation  of  life  after  the  manner  of  those^ 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  against  whom  no  spark  of  moral  mdignatioi^ 
seems  ever  to  have  been  kindled  in  her  breast.  She  accepts  them  as  th^ 
most  normal  and  natural  manifestations  of  human  nature,  and  i^ 
ready  to  praise  the  "  princely  virtues  "  and  "  noble  sentiments "  o^* 
such  men  as  the  Regent  and  Augustus  III.,  Eling  of  Poland.  I 

The  Carriera  family  was  surrounded  with  every  luxury,  and  servedf 
with  almost  affectionate  attention  under  the  roof  of  the  ParisianS 
Meceenas  Pieire  Crozat.  A  carriage  was  even  placed  at  Rosalba's; 
disposal.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  host  and  guests  remained  onr 
the  most  excellent  terms  with  each  other  to  the  last,  and  that 
Rosalba  behaved  with  perfect  tact  and  discretion  in  a  position  which 
was  not  altogether  an  easy  one. 

Amongst  the  entries  in  the  diary,  is  this  characteristic  one: — - 
"  June  the  21st,  I  went  to  the  King  "  (she  was  engaged  in  painting; 
his  portrait  in  pastel)  *^  with  a  bad  headache.  Afterwards  I  saw  the^ 
Duke,"  (the  Mar6chal  de  Villeroi,  the  King*s  governor,)  "  who  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  said,  *  It  must  be  very  agreeable  for  you  that^ 
the  King  is  so  patient ! ' " 
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Doubtless  the  King's  "patience"  was  wonderful,  but  probably 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  poor  artist  resolutely  setting  to  work 
in  spite  of  her  headache  !  Yet  such  was  the  tone  of  the  times,  and 
so  much  as  a  matter  of  course  did  people  accept  the  doctrine  that 
there  was  some  peculiar  divinity  in  kings,  that  the  good  Canon 
Yianelli,  unable  to  restrain  his  admiration,  exclaims  in  a  note  to  this 
entry  : — "  It  was,  indeed,  not  a  small  thing  that  a  great  monarch, 
only  ten  years  old,  should  have  had  the  patience  to  remain  quiet, 
like  the  nmplest  of  his  subjects,  during  the  time  necessary  for  taking 
his  portrait."     The  italics  are  my  own. 

Such  straws  show  the  direction,  and  in  some  sort  give  the 
measure  of  rapidity,  of  the  great  current  of  public  opinion  which  has 
swept  over  Europe  within  the  last  century.  I  believe  it  would  now 
be  almost  impossible  to  find  a  writer  to  whom  it  would  not  be  obvious 
that  the  words,  "a  great  monarch  only  ten  years  old"  involve  an 
absurdity.  Our  standard  of  greatness,  although  still  low.enoi^h, 
has  certainly  changed  for  the  better  ! 

One  of  Bosalba's  earliest  sitters  in  Paris  was  Law.  She  subse- 
quently took  the  portraits  of  his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  daughter. 
In  addition  to  the  acquaintance  she  had  made  with  Law  in  Venice, 
there  was  another  link  between  him  and  the  Carriera  &mily  at  this 
time.  Antonio  Pellegrini  had  been  commissioned  by  Law,  in  his 
quality  of  Ck)ntr61eiu'-G^n6ral  des  Finances,  to  paint  the  ceiling  of 
a  large  saloon  in  the  new  bank,  in  fresco.  This  bank,  called  by  a 
declaration  of  the  Ring  "  Banque  Royale,"  was  the  seat  of  those 
numerous  and  various  financial  operations  of  which  Law  was  the 
ruling  spirit.  It  was  situated  in  a  portion  of  the  Palais  Mazarin,  and 
extended  into  the  Rue  Yivienne.  Rosalba  records  that  she  visited 
the  bank  "  and  the  model**  on  the  10th  of  June,  1720.  This  phrase 
YianeUi  explains  to  mean  the  model,  or  first  design,  of  Pellegrini's 
fresco,  which  was  to  decorate  the  great  ceiling.  It  may  be  stated 
here  that  the  fresco  was  executed  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of 
time,  and  in  Pellegrini's  most  dashing  manner.  The  hall  in  which  it 
was,  was  called  Za  Salle  du  Mississippi,  the  origin  of  the  name  being 
that  the  great  Compagnie  d'Occident,  established  for  the  piupose 
of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  French  colonies  in  America, 
joined  itself  to  the  Banque  Royale,  and  had  its  seat  in  the  same 
buUding.  A  description  exists  of  Pellegrini's  fresco  in  this  famous 
Salle  du  Mississippi,  which  it  would  be  too  prolix  to  quote  entire.  But 
the  reader  may  form  some  notion  of  the  style  of  this  work  of  art 
from  the  fact  that  "  the  principal  idea  of  the  painting  was  to  express 
the  different  advantages  of  the  Bank  in  such  a  mauner  as  to  make 
them  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  King  and  of  Monseigneur  the  Regent  /" 
In  the  centre  was  the  portrait  of  the  King,  little  Louis  XY., 
supported  on  one  side  by  Religion,  and  on  the  other  by  a  heroic 
figure  representing  the  Regent.      There  were,  moreover,  Genius, 
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Commerce,  Riches,  Surety,  and  Credit !  One  wonders  whether  the 
latter  (which  must  have  been  somewhat  difficult  to  personify)  was 
represented  under  the  figure  of  John  Law  !  Besides  an  infinity  of 
other  allegorical  personages,  there  crowned  the  whole  a  huge  Sun,  in 
whose  rays  was  basking  a  female  figure  typifying  the  Provinces  of 
France,  tranquilly  enjoying  the  bounty  of  so  serene  a  luminary; 
**  that  is  to  say  " — I  quote  verbatim — "  the  sun  is  the  govefmment, 
which  procures  for  the  provinces  all  the  advantages  of  commerce  and 
peace  by  the  counsels  of  a  minister,  filled  with  light  and  wisdom  ! " 
Alas! 

By  way  of  commentary  on  this  fine  farrago  of  Beligion  and  the 
Regent,  and  Commerce  and  Credit,  it  should  be  known  that  swiftly 
as  Pellegrini's  brush  moved,  John  Law's  rocket-flight  was  swifter. 
The  financier  was  ruined,  disgraced,  and  forced  to  fly  from  France, 
before  the  fresco  was  quite  finished ;  and  Law,  to  the  ocean  of  his 
debts,  added  the  drop  or  two  representing  poor  Pellegrini's  claim  for 
decorating  the  Sail  e  du  Mississippi !  Later  debtor  and  creditor  met  again 
in  Venice  ;  and  there  was  a  rumour  that  Law  had  managed  to  pay  the 
painter  a  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  But  the  facts  of  the 
case  will  never  be  rightly  known  now.  All  that  is  certain  is  that 
Antonio  Pellegrini,  finding  his  debtor  in  Venice,  took  legal  proceed- 
ings against  him.  Probably  some  compromise  was  eff^ected.  Be  this 
iis  it  may,  the  affair  seems  to  have  ended  Rosalba's  acquaintance  with 
the  familv  of  Law,  of  whom  no  further  mention  is  made  in  her  letters 
•  or  papers. 

Our  artist's  career  in  Paris  was  one  of  uninterrupted  success. 
Neither  financial  crises  nor  other  national  calamities  damped  the  ardour 
V  of  the  aristocracy  for  portraits  in  pasteL  The  number  of  these  which 
Rosalba  executed  during  the  year  she  passed  in  France  is  astonishing. 
In  October,  1720,  she  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Painting :  an  honour  of  which  she  seems  to  have 
•been  very  sensible,  and  which  she  records  in  her  diary  with  less 
parsimony  of  words  than  usual.  The  picture  which,  in  accordance 
with  established  custom,  she  presented  to  the  Academy  on  her  elec- 
tion, represents  a  muse  ofifering  a  laurel  crown  to  the  Academy  of 
France,  and  still  exists  in  a  saloon  of  the  Louvre.  It  was  not  exe- 
cuted, however,  until  after  her  retiun  to  Venice,  and  was  forwarded 
to  the  Academv  in  1722. 

Rosalba  was  courted  and  flattered,  not  only  by  the  grander  dairies 
and  grands  seigneurs  of  the  Court,  but  by  almost  every  person  of  note, 
artistic,  literary,  or  political,  who  was  at  that  time  to  be  found  in 
Paris.  Amongst  others,  she  painted  the  portrait  of  the  celebrated 
Watteau.  She  records  in  her  diary  that  she  was  strongly  urged 
to  remain  in  Paris,  but  the  brilliancy  of  her  reception  there,  although 
it  excited  her  profound  gratitude,  could  not  seduce  her  into  abandon 
ing  her  own  country.     Early  in  the  year  1721  she  took  leave  of  her 
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French  friends  and  admirers,  and  set  forth  for  home.  She  travelled 
by  way  of  Strasburg,  avoiding  the  Marseilles  route  by  reason  of  the 
fearful  pestilence  which  had  recently  been  raging  there.  She  travelled 
through  Suabia,  and  then  entering  the  Tyrol,  reached  Venice  from 
thence  in  the  month  of  May.  Her  diary  terminates  with  her  sojourn 
in  Paris. 

Other  honours  were  in  store  for  her.  In  1723  she  was  sent  for  to 
Modena,  where  she  painted  the  portraits  of  six  princesses  of  the 
reigning  family,  who  loaded  her  with  flattering  attentions.  But 
in  1730  she  reached  what  her  biographer,  M.  Sensier,  calls  the  apogee  ' 
of  her  success.  In  that  year  she  went  to  Vienna  by  the  express 
invitation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  who  desired  to  have  his 
portrait  taken  by  the  famous  Venetian.  The  Canon  Vianelli  had 
access  to  a  great  number  of  letters  written  at  this  period  by  Bosalba 
and  Giovanna  (who  always  accompanied  her  sister)  to  their  mother  in 
Venice.  The  letters  contain  accounts  of  the  artist's  success  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  where  she  executed  portraits  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Empress,  and  the  Archduchess,  besides  a  number  of  other  per- 
sonages. Vianelli  says  thaf  the  correspondence  is  a  '^  precious, 
testimony  to  the  kindness  and  attention  which  Rosalba  received  in 
the  Austrian  capital"  But  it  is  a  precious  testimony  to  something 
more — ^namely,  to  the  simplicity,  affection,  and  love  of  home,  which 
characterised  both  the  sisters. 

They  returned  to  Venice  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  Bosalba  does 
not  appear  to  have  quitted  it  again  for  any  lengthened  journey.  She 
continued  to  work  with  her  usual  diligence,  aided  by  Giovanna,  whose 
assistance  in  preparing  her  first  sketches,  (fee.  was  invaluable. 
Kosalba's  '' little  house  in  Venice,''  as  she  designates  it,  was  the 
rendezvous  of  Eoyalties  and  Highnesses,  more  or  less  serene,  with- 
out end.  One  German  prince  after  another  imdertook  the  journey 
to  Venice  expressly  to  obtain  a  portrait  by  her  hands,  and  returned 
home  proud  and  happy  if  he  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  Duke  of 
Mecklenburgh  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  her  house,  where  he  amused 
himself  by  playing  the  violin  to  her  accompaniment  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. Rosalba  was  herself  no  mean  musician.  She  played  several 
instruments — ^among  them  the  violin, — and  sang  with  much  taste 
and  expression. 

One  of  the  most  marked  of  Kosalba's  Royal  patrons  was  Augustus 
the  Third,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony.  He  became  so 
enthusiastic  an  admirer  of  her  talent,  that  he  bought  up  her  works 
at  extravagant  prices  wheresoever  he  could  find  them.  And  the 
collection  in  the  famous  picture-gallery  at  Dresden  attests  to  this 
day  his  zeal  in  obtaining  specimens  of  her  art.  It  has  even  been 
stated  that  Augustus  did  not  confine  his  admiration  to  Rosalba's 
paintings,  but  was  well  inclined  to  extend  his  devotion  to  herself.  He 
corresponded  with   her, — but   so  also   did  several   other  sovereign 
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princes, — and  a  collection  of  his  letters  to  her  certainly  existed  at 
one  time.  They  were  spoken  of  as  "  love  letters,"  and  are  now 
thought  to  be  in  Dresden,  having  been  sold  in  a  surreptitious 
manner.  The  truth  or  fialsehood  of  this  rumour  might  be  worth 
ascertaining. 

The  remainder  of  the  iong  life  of  our  artist  was  devoid  of  any 
striking  incident,  although,  did  time  and  space  "  adhere,"  th^-e  might 
be  many  curious  details  to  be  recorded  of  men  and  manners  long 
since  passed  away.  Rosalba  survived  her  beloved  sister  Giovanna, 
whose  loss  was  perhaps  the  deepest\  grief  of  her  life.  Giovanna's 
character  appears  to  have  been  very  bes^itifuL  With  rare  imselfish- 
ness  she  accepted  a  place  in  the  shade  beside  her  brilliant  sister,  in 
whose  success  she  delighted,  and  whose  lalWrs  she  unobtrusively, 
but  materially  assisted.  Although  inferior  toNBosalba  as  an-  artist, 
Giovanna  appears  to  have  been  quite  her  equal  iin^other-wit.  There 
are  extant  some  sonneUi  which  the  sisters  wrote  o^e  against  the 
other  as  a  playful  trial  of  skill ;  and  in  the  concludiiiK  one  of  the 
series  (written  in  the  Venetian  dialect),  Rosalba  fairly  ^^elds  the 
palm  to  her  younger  sister. 

There  was  for  a  long  time  a  legend  current  in  Venice  to  th^  effect 
that  Eosalba  lost  her  reason,  as  well  as  her  eyesight,  befoi?  ^^^ 
death.     But  this  is,  happily,  not  true.     Her  last  will  and  testai)^^' 
of  which  a  copy  in  extenso  is  given  by  Vianelli,  suffices  to  prove  P*^ 
Eosalba's  mind  and  memory  were  clear  and  sound  to  the  last,     r^^ 
left  the  enjoyment  of  her  fortune  to  her  sister  Angela  Carri!*^ 
Pellegrini,  (then  a  widow,)  for  life,  and  directed  that  it  should  ^ 
divided,  in  proportions  which  she  carefully  determines,  after  Angela* 
death,  between  the  families  Pedrotti  and  Penzo,  her  relatives.     Sh) 
distributed  various  little  souvenirs  among  her  friends,  and  did  not  omif. 
legacies  to  faithful  servants.     She  had  prepared  a  purse  apart  for  the'r 
expenses  of  her  funeral,  which  she  directed  her  executors  to  see  did 
not  exceed  the  sum  she  had  assigned  for  it. 

One  touching  circumstance  must  not  be  omitted ;  she  desired  to 
be  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Vito  and  San  Modesto,  near  to,  and  if 
possible  in  the  same  tomb  with  her  dearly  beloved  sister  Giovanna. 
Her  request  was  fulfilled,  but  the  traveller  in  Venice  will  vainly  seek 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  two  Carrieras.  The  church  fell  entirely  into 
ruins.  It  has  since  been  restored  as  far  as  the  exterior  is  concerned, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  municipality  of  Venice  intends  to  reconstruct 
and  replace  its  broken  tombs  and  monuments. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  own  Boealba  Carriera's  life  to  have  been  well 
and  honourably  filled.   Although  when  once  she  entered  on  the  path ' 
of  success  she  encountered  no  obstacles  such  as  have  hindered  the  I 
progress  and  wrung  the  hearts  of  greater  artists,  yet  she  had  toi 
undergo  much  preliminary  toil  and  to  exercise  much  steady  persever-. 
ance  before  she  emerged  from  poverty  and  obscurity.     Her  charactor> 
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was  doubtless  stronger  than  her  genius.  But  one  is  not  tempted  to 
expatiate  on  the  exaggerated  estimate  in  which  her  contemporaries 
held  her  talents,  because  she  herself  appears  always  to  have  preserved 
a  modest  opinion  of  them.  That  they  were  considerable,  albeit  not 
transcendent,  the  world  has  agreed  to  acknowledge. 

Bosalba  was  subject  all  her  life  to  fits  of  hypochrondriacal  depres- 
sion 'y  which,  however,  came  at  rare  intervals.  Now  and  again  she 
records  in  her  diary  "  A  bad  day."  And  this  stands  for  a  day  of 
gloom  and  melancholy.  But  she  seems  to  have  suffered  this  affliction 
as  she  would  doubtless  have  endured  any  bodily  ailment,  with  a 
kind  of  common-sense  stoicism,  and  to  have  troubled  others  with  it 
as  little  as  might  be.  In  her  old  age  the  far  greater  misfortune 
befel  her  of  total  blindness.  But  even  this  did  not  cloud  the  serene 
light  of  her  intelligence. 

She  expired  in  Venice  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1757,  aged  eighty- 
two,  and  she  left  behind  her  a  memory  fondly  oherished  by  her  friends 
and  dependents,  and  untarnished  by  the  breath  of  scandal  in  an  age 
and  country  where  such  immunity  was  honourable  in  proportion  to 
its  rarity. 
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Skow-white  beneath  the  citron  trees 
The  shining  marble  couches 

Glassed  globe  and  leaf;  a  little  breeze 

Was  busy  in  the  canopies, 
And  tinkled  golden  ouches 

That  held  the  scarlet  to  the  frieze. 

Outstretched  at  ease,  each  limb  fulfilled 
With  sense  of  sleepy  pleasure, 

In  idle  strength  lay  Almachild, 

Long,  brown,  and  strong,  a  god  in  build, 
A  beast  in  spirit's  measure, 

As  oxen  lie  by  fields  they  tilled. 

Through  lids  half-shut  he  saw  the  green, 
The  red,  the  white,  the  yellow, 

He  heard  the  rustle  of  the  screen, 

He  saw  her  stepping  down,  his  queen, 
His  bride  without  a  fellow. 

Slow-stepping  down  with  eyes  serene. 

Dark  eyes  that  entered  into  his. 
Like-hidden  by  dark  lashes ; 

Through  all  his  body  thrilled  the  bliss 

That,  bom  of  sudden  loveliness. 
Flames  out  in  greyest  ashes. 

The  love  that  cursed  of  Heaven  is. 

And  she  came  round  the  balcony, 
And  she  came  down  the  stair. 

All  clad  in  purple  royally, 

And  crowned  with  ivy,  entered  she, 
And  all  her  plum-blue  hair 

Rolled  round  her  white  neck  gloriously. 

Upstarted  he  all  stark  and  glad, 

Bewildered  at  that  seeing, 
He  stood  like  Bacchus  mute  and  mad 
At  sight  of  some  much-loved  Meenad ; 

A  perfect  pair  in  being 
They  seemed,  as  ever  earth  hath  had. 
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And  she  came  on,  and  nearer  on, 

And  kneit  beside  her  master, 
In  her  raised  hands  a  beaker  shone, 
And  she,  as  meek  as  any  mm, 

The  while  his  breath  came  faster, 
Spoke  to  the  lord  her  craft  had  won : 

"  Behold,  my  lord,  my  life,  my  sweet ! 

How  sparkle  rising  bubbles 
Within  this  horn ;  the  noontide  heat 
Is  heavy  on  thee,  it  were  meet 

Thy  wife  should  ease  thy  troubles, 
So,  Hebe,  come  I  thee  to  greet 

*^  With  wine  to  cherish,  spice  of  Ind 

To  war^i  thee,  winter's  storing 
To  cool,  and  waft  thy  wandering  mind 
Back  to  those  hills  where  native  kind 

Still  dwell,  to  rivers  pouring 
Through  icy  vaults  sea-life  to  find. 

^  Strong  wine,  and  spice,  and  store  of  ice, 

And  bride  that  woos  the  winning, 
I  bring  to  thee,  and  nothing  nice 
I  offer  all  at  thy  devise  ; 

I  was  not  made  for  spinning*. 
In  life  of  man  my  living  lies  1  *\ 

So  raught  he  out  his  trembling  Jiands 

To  clutch  the  cup,  and  lingen 
About  the  shining  ivy  bands, 
The  while  his  strong  life's  golden,  sands 

Ebbed  out  through  eye  and  finger. 
Dragged  by  the  tide  no  moon  concunands. 

He  drank,  and  paused  to  see  his  bride, 

No  longer  lowly  kneeling. 
Stand  in  the  shade,  as  one  who  spied 
His  &ce,  from  eyes  down-dropped  to  hide 

The  gleam  of  triumph  stealing 
To  flushing  cheek  and  lip's  curled  pride. 

Snow-cold  the  draught,  snow-cold  and  sweet. 

But  all  his  heart  grew  colder,  \ 

And  all  his  brain  took  sudden  heat ;  \ 
As  moimtain  cat  had  lent  him  feet,     ' 

He  gripped  her  shining  shoulder — 
"  Come,  turn,  my  love  !  thy  lord  to  gr( 
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"  Enough  for  me,  enough  for  thee, 

Is  mingled  in  thy  beaker  ; 
Ice  for  the  vine  of  Lombardy — 
Fire  for  the  pine  of  Hungary — 

And  which  of  twain  seems  weaker, 
The  murdering  vine  or  murdered  tree  V 

I  Then  turned  she  with  cold  awful  eyes. 

And  shook  him  off :  she  towered 
I  Most  like  some  Fate  that  destinies 

Had  swayed,  and  knew  a  Fate  arise 
I  To  quell  her,  and  he  oowered. 

So  much  her  mouth  did  might  despise. 

With  twofold  hands  above  her  head 
She  waved  the  horn,  she  kissed  it ; 

She  drained  the  draught,  and  stilly  said, 

"  We  twain  have  lived,  and  both  are  dead — 
There  was  a  life — I  missed  it ! 

What  bitterer  can  be  sung  or  said  ? " 

Loud-ringing  on  the  shining  floor, 
Came  down  the  horn  of  sorrow ; 

He  gazed  on  her,  and,  sighing  sore, 

"  Oh,  love  !  the  dream  of  love  is  o'er,** 
He  said,  "  we  wake  to-morrow  ; 

How  hast  thou  squandered  all  our  store  ! " 

So  falling,  clasped  her  feet  and  kissed, 
And  d^ed,  and  she  his  passion 

Nor  recited  nor  pitied,  for  the  mist 

Rose  to  (ker  eyes,  the  fountain  hissed 
In  eat ;  in  queenly  ^Bishion 

She  wro^pped  her,  fell,  and  no  man  wist. 

I  B.   MONTOOUERIE   RANKING. 
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Mt  grandmother  was  bo  OTerwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  son, 
that  she  resolved  on  relinquishing  our  superintendence.  Possibly 
this  determination  was  in  part  arriyed  at  from  the  &ct  that  my 
&ther  had  left  his  elder  half-brother  executor  to  his  will^  as  well  as  our 
guardian.  But  little  good  feeling  existed  between  hun  and  my 
grandmother,  he  being  the  child  of  my  grandfather's  first  wife,  whom 
she  had  oordially  detested.  My  uncle  was  considerably  old^  than 
my  &ther,  at  leact  fourteen  or  fiflbeea  years.  I  forget  now  whai  employ- 
ment he  hidd,  but  I  think  he  was  secretary  in  some  office  or  bank,  the 
business  of  which  was  carried  on  in  the  ground-floor,  while  we  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  house.  My  uncle  was  a  reserved, 
taciturn  man,  and  very  imdemonstrative.  He  took  personally  but 
little  notice  of  us,  leaving  us  to  the  care  of  the  housekeeper.  If  we 
received  too  much  supervision  from  my  grandmother,  we  certainly 
had  little  enough  now.  True,  my  uncle  never  treated  us  with  any 
harshness,  but  seemed  totally  indifferent  to  anything  connected  with 
us,  so  long  as  we  did  not  interfere  with  his  comfort  and  convenience. 
He  had  been  a  widower  for  some  years,  and  was  childless,  which 
possibly  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  accoimt  for  the  apathy  with  which 
he  certainly  regarded  us. 

We  had  no  friends  of  our  own  age,  and  indeed  the  only  acquain- 
tance we  had  was  the  housekeeper.  The  locality  we  lived  in  was 
not  one  which  allowed  us  much  opportunity  for  out-door  exercise. 
Our  house  was  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  standing 
some  way  apart  from  the  high  road,  and  has  since  been  destroyed  for 
the  Blackfriars  station  of  the  Dover  railway.  The  principal 
occupation  we  had  at  home  was  in  a  library  of  books  (in  other 
respects  our  education  was  utterly  neglected) ;  our  greatest  amuse- 
ment was  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  we  were  always  accompanied  on 
these  occasions  by  the  housekeeper,  for  my  uncle  took  no  pleasure  in 
theatrical  performances. 

Our  life  during  the  first  six  months  we  lived  imder  my  uncle's 
roof  was  peculiarly  sad.  My  brother  and  I  used  to  pass  whole  hours 
together  in  the  back  drawing-room,  amusing  ourselves  with  the  books 
we  there  found ;  my  uncle  being  either  below  in  the  office,  or  in  some 
other  part  of  the  house.  Among  the  books  we  especially  delighted  in 
were  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  "  Josephus."     The  former  had 
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particular  attractions  for  us,  not  only  from  the  poetry  of  the  book, 
but  from  the  plates  with  which  it  was  illustrated.  Over  and  over 
again  did  my  poor  brother  and  I  wade  through  that  allegory,  and  so 
strong  was  the  impression  the  book  created,  that  even  at  the  present 
time  I  can  recall  to  mind  the  figures  in  the  plates,  as  well  as  the 
quaint  letters  in  the  headings  of  some  of  the  chapters. 

One  evening,  after  having  been  reading  the  whole  afternoon  in 
our  fiekvourite  book,  my  brother  and  I  when  we  dosed  it  began  to 
talk  over  the  adventures  it  contained.  Of  course  our  favourite  cha- 
racters were  Christian  and  Faithful.  We  cared'iittle  for  Mr.  Stead- 
fast-in-the-Faith  and  other  amiable  per^nages,  and  despising  with 
great  earnestness  Mr.  Hold-to-the-World,  Mr.  Love-the-Flesh,  Mrs. 
Bats'-Eyes,  and  other  objectionable  individuals. '  At  last  we  came 
to  Vanity  Fair,  and  discoursed  together  for  some  time  on  the 
hubbub  produced  in  it  by  the  strange  answer  of  Christian  and  Faith- 
ful. We  began  to  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  in  an  English 
fair  if  they  had  passed  through  it  replying  to  every  person  who  said 
"What'll  you  buyl  what'll  you  buy V'— "We  buy  the  Truth." 
There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  between  us  on  the  subject, 
whether  they  would  be  ill-treated  or  otherwise.  At  last  I  suggested 
we  should  at  once  try  the  experiment  True,  there  was  no  fietir 
handy,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Bridge 
was  old  Fleet  Market,  which  a  few  years  afterwards  was  removed. 
It  was  then  Saturday  evening,  the  market  was  at  the  fullest,  and 
consequently  a  good  opportunity  presented  itself  for  the  experi- 
ment to  be  tried*  My  poor  brother  and  I  left  the  house,  it  being 
determined  that  I  should  assume  the  part  of  Christian,  and  he  that 
of  Faithful. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  market,  we  each  adopted  our  charac- 
ters, regulating  our  walk  at  a  steady  pace,  and  with  a  seriousness 
on  our  countenances  befitting  the  occasion.  "  What'll  you  buy  ? 
what'll  you  buy ) "  was  being  said  on  all  sides,  and  each  time  we 
heard  it  we  replied,  "  We  buy  the  Truth."  Onwards  we  went,  but 
so  little  notice  was  taken  of  us  that  I,  at  any  rate,  began  to  suspect 
that  Christian's  statement  of  the  effects  produced  must  have  been 
somewhat  exaggerated.  At  length  a  circumstance  took  place  which 
gave  us  great  encouragement.  A  butcher's  man,  who  was  sharpening 
his  knife  on  the  steel  as  we  passed,  said,  "  What'U  you  buy  %  what'll 
you  buy]"  We  both  answered  steadily  and  solemnly,  "We  buy 
the  Truth."  The  man  seemed  considerably  annoyed,  and  was  moving 
towards  us  when  a  customer  came  up  to  his  stall,  so  he  contented 
himself  with  merely  calling  us  a  couple  of  little  fools.  We  were 
rather  vexed  at  the  customer  interrupting  the  affair,  but  we  con- 
sidered it  as  hopeful,  and  went  on. 

Nothing  occurred  for  a  little  time,  when  on  passing  one  of  the 
stalls  the  same  question  met  our  ears,  and  we  returned  the  same 
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answer.  An  infidel  greengrocer'a-boj  then  threw  a  cabbage  stump 
at  me,  which  struck  me  so  violently  on  the  head  it  nearly  knocked 
me  down.  Casting  aside  the^meek  and  gentle  character  of  Chris- 
tian which  I  had  assumed,  I  rushed  at  him,  and  a  desperate  fight 
ensued  between  us,  in  which,  I  must  admit,  I  was  far  from  coming 
off  conqueror ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  very  severely  punished 

We  now  returned  homewards,  my  face  covered  with  blood.  A 
singular  change  had  also  come  over  my  demeanour.  I  no  longer 
bought  the  ''  Truth,"  and,  in  fact,  thought  nothing  more  about  it, 
being  too  much  occupied  with  the  blood  which  was  trickling  down 
on  my  dress,  and  fearing  the  animadversions  which  my  uncle  might 
make  on  the  subject  Fortunately  the  streets  of  London  were  at 
that  time  by  no  means  so  well  lighted  as  they  are  at  present,  so  we 
excited  veiy  little  attention  on  our  road  home. 

The  next  day  (Sunday),  I  found  my  nose  was  very  considerably 
swollen,  and  I  had  also  a  black  eye.  Of  course  it  was  no  use  attempt- 
ing to  disguise  it  from  my  uncle,  so  when  he  asked  me  how  it  had 
occurred,  I  told  him  I  had  had  a  fight  with  a  boy  in  Fleet  Market 
the  night  before,  and  had  got  the  worst  of  it.  My  uncle  merely 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the  subject  dropped.  From  that  time  I 
took  a  great  dislike  to  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  I  remember  one 
afternoon,  when  my  brother  proposed  we  should  read  it,  saying  I  was 
tired  of  it,  and  knew  it  all  by  heart.  He  gave,  however,  a  shrewd 
guess  at  the  truth,  that  it  was  the  result  of  my  fight,  and  not  that  I 
was  actuated  by  any  valid  objection  to  the  book.  He  endeavoured 
to  console  me,  and  remarked  that  on  a  future  occasion  I  might  be 
better  able  to  keep  my  temper.  I  candidly  admitted  I  was  unable  to 
support  a  character  of  the  kind;  and  that  I  was  sorry  for  it,  but  it 
was  no  use  attempting  it  again.  He  argued  that  possibly  mine  was 
an  exceptional  case ;  and  that  in  Bunyan's  book  nothing  was  said 
about  cabbage  stumps  in  Vanity  Fair.  However,  I  considered  his 
argument  as  mere  sophistry,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

Although  my  uncle  appeared  to  take  no  interest  in  the  punishment 
I  had  received,  I  very  much  suspect  it  induced  him  to  engage  another 
housekeeper  who  would  superintend  us  better,  so  that  a  mischance  of 
the  kind  might  not  occur  again.  At  any  rate  Martha  came  on  duty 
a  short  time  afterwards. 

Our  new  superintendent  was  a  good-natured,  respectable  woman, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  and  a  relative  of  the  one  whose  place  she 
supplied,  who  was  infirm  and  ill-tempered.  Martha  was  very  kind  to  us, 
and  in  our  walks  (for  we  were  now  prohibited  to  go  out  alone)  she  would 
take  us  anywhere  we  liked.  As  a  proof  of  her  good  nature  I  may 
mention  that  our  favourite  walk  was  to  Billingsgate  ;  and  it  must  be 
xmderstood  that  Billingsgate  presented  a  very  different  appearance 
then  to  what  it  does  now.  Altogether  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  dirty  or  unattractive  promenade.      AVhether  we 
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crossed  the  bridge  and  went  by  Thames  Street  or  through  the  dirty 
slums  of  Southwark,  it  was  equally  objectionable.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  locality  itself,  those  accustomed  to  the  present  cleanly  condition 
of  the  place,  and  the  noble  buildings  around  it,  could  hardly  form  an 
opinion  of  the  degraded  state  it  was  then  in.  There  was  an  attri- 
bute, however,  which  in  my  eyes,  redeemed  it  from  all  its  other 
objectionable  qualities — ^namely,  a  smell  of  tar,  perceptible  during  the 
whole  of  the  way,  strongly  suggestive  of  the  sea,  which  increased 
in  intensity  till  we  reached  Billingsgate,  forming  a  fitting  prelude 
to  the  bustling  scene  of  boats,  and  the  Gravesend  and  Margate  packets, 
Billingsgate  being  at  that  time  the  embarking  port  for  the  latter. 
And  it  was  here  perhaps  that  I  first  conceived  the  strong  desire,  after- 
wards gratified,  to  become  a  sailor. 

It  was  while  imder  Martha's  care  that  my  feelings  of  romance 
experienced  their  first  shock.  However,  unlike  my  experience  of  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress/'  the  catastrophe,  so  far  from  curing  me  of  my 
liking,  has  made  the  cause  of  it  dear  to  me  through  the  whole  of  my 
existence,  even  to  the  present  day.  It  arose  from  my  belief  in  the 
reality  of  theatrical  illusions.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  I  might 
have  been  between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age.  Martha  had  some 
acquaintance  with  a  person  employed  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and 
through  his  patronage  she  occasionally  obtained  orders  for  the  pit, 
when  my  brother  and  I  generally  accompanied  her. 

One  piece,  which  I  saw  several  times,  used  to  make  a  great  im- 
pression on  me.  I  forget  the  name  of  it,  but  it  struck  me  aa  being 
exceedingly  grand  and  magnificent,  and  its  attraction  rather  increased 
than  diminished  the  oftener  I  saw  it.  I  even  now  remember  the 
awe  and  admiration  with  which  I  used  to  regard  the  principal  per- 
formers. One  among  them  was  to  me  an  especial  object  of  interest. 
She  was  the  benevolent  power  of  the  piece — a  just  and  magnificent 
queen.  Her  virtues,  in  my  eyes,  were  very  possibly  increased  by  her 
personal  appearance.  She  was  a  tall,  portly,  handsome  woman,  with 
a  sweet  clear  voice.  I  remember  also  that  she  had  a  beautiful  set  of 
teeth ;  indeed  she  would  not  have  been  to  blame  had  I  forgotten 
the  circumstance,  for  she  took  every  possible  opportimity  of  showing 
them  to  their  fullest  extent.  No  matter  what  sentence  she  might  be 
giving  utterance  to,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  laughing  or  weeping, 
jesting  or  scolding,  her  teeth  were  always  to  be  seen.  Her  dress  also 
contributed  greatly  to  the  respect  I  bore  her,  it  was  as  magnificent  as 
stage  velvet  and  Dutch  metal  could  make  it,  and  the  crown  she  wore 
the  queen  of  the  Indies  might  have  envied. 

The  splendour  and  majesty  of  this  woman  fairly  haunted  me,  till 
at  last  the  illusion  vanished.  I  was  walking  one  fine  sunshiny 
morning  with  Martha  in  a  poor  street  at  the  back  of  the  present 
Bethlem  Hospital,  which  was  then  building.  We  were  at  the  moment 
passing  a  row  of  small  four-roomed  houses,  with  little  gardens  in  front, 
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separated  from  each  other  and  the  road  by  short,  rickety  wooden 
palings.  From  one  of  the  houses  emerged  a  tall  shabbUy-dressed  old 
woman,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  She  took  the  same  direction  as 
onrselves,  bat,  as  we  had  not  reached  her  when  she  left  the  garden- 
gate^  we  of  course  followed  her.  Suddenly  the  door  of  the  same 
house  opened  again,  and  a  slatternly,  slip-shod,  dirty  little  girl 
rushed  out  of  it  after  the  old  woman,  screaming  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  ''  Grandmother,  we  want  butter.''  The  old  woman,  hearing  the 
child's  Toice,  turned  round,  and  I  had  a  full  yiew  of  her  featiires. 
They  were  perfectly  weU  known  to  me,  but  I  could  not  at  the  moment 
remember  where  I  had  seen  them. 

"  That's  Mrs.  B ,  the  queen  in  the  piece  you  saw  last  night,  at 

the  theatre,"  Martha  whispered  to  me. 

I  was  thunderstruck.  At  first  I  believed  it  to  be  impossible  ;  but 
a  second  glance  at  the  poverty-struck  creature  proved  it  to  be  a  fact. 
That  shabby,  sharp-voiced  old  woman  was  the  mild-toned,  magnificent 
queen  of  the  evening  before! 

If  the  foregoing  occurrence  had  not  been  sufficient  to  dispel  some 
of  my  romance  respecting  theatrical  r^resentations,  a  circumstance 
afterwards  occurred  which  fully  confirmed  it.  It  took  place  when  I 
was  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age.  My  uncle  had  placed  me 
at  a  day-school  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  I  went  every  morning 
and  returned  in  the  evening.  My  poor  brother  had  now  left  me. 
He  was  exceedingly  unwell,  and  had  been  placed  under  the  charge  of 
a  respectable  woman,  a  relative  of  Martha's,  who  resided  at  Hastings. 
I  believe  the  happiest  hours  of  my  childhood  were  passed  at  that 
school ;  not  that  there  was  anything  particuleirly  attractive  in  my 
daily  routine,  but  my  life  at  home  was  exceedingly  monotonous  and 
solitary.  At  school,  at  any  rate,  I  had  companions ;  at  home  I  had 
now  none,  with  the  exception  of  Martha,  and  a  mongrel  terrier  of  the 
name  of  Bover.  My  holidays  were  particularly  desolate,  for  I  had  no 
acquaintances,  my  uncle  not  allowing  me  to  receive  any  of  my  school- 
fellowB  at  home  ;  and  I  had  too  much  pride  to  visit  at  the  houses  of 
others  when  I  could  not  offer  them  any  return. 

Occasionally,  it  is  true,  I  still  had  a  treat  to  the  theatre,  Martha's 
acquaintance,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  continuing  to  hold  his 
appointment,  although  the  manager  had  removed  him  to  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  A  piece  was  being  performed  there  at  that  time  which  had 
great  attractions  for  the  public.  It  was  caUed  ''  The  Dog  of  Mon^- 
targis ;  or,  The  Forest  of  Bondy."  It  had  such  an  effect  on  me  that, 
although  some  fifty  years  have  passed  over  my  head  since  I  saw  it,  I 
think  I  could  now  repeat  everything  which  took  place  in  it  on  the 
stage.  Let  me  be  clearly  imderstood.  The  human  performers  in  the 
piece  did  not  possess  the  charm  for  me  which  would  have  been 
experienced  by  most  boys  of  my  age,  for  the  broken  illusion  I  have 
already  mentioned  had  taught  me  how  much  deception  was  before 
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me.  But  there  was  one,  in  fact  the  hero  of  the  piece,  "  The  Dog  of 
Montargis"  himself,  who  entirely  won  my  affections.  With  him 
there  could  be  no  deceit ;  all  was  nature  there. 

Another  tie  bound  me  to  him:  the  strong  affection  I  had  for 
my  own  dog,  Rover,  the  friend  and  playmate  of  my  solitary  hours. 
Somehow  I  identified  the  affection  the  dog  on  the  stage,  a  superb 
Newfoundland,  had  for  his  master,  with  that  of  my  own  diminutive 
terrier.  At  the  same  time,  the  qualities  of  the  ''  Dog  of  Montargis  " 
far  exceeded  those  of  Rover.  This  I  was  obliged  to  admit,  although 
my  affection  for  my  dog  by  no  means  diminished  from  the  comparison. 
The  instinct  of  the  former  was  wonderful,  if  not  miraculous.  He 
appeared  to  surpass  in  intelligence  all  his  biped  fellow-actors,  and  the 
whole  audience,  from  the  applause  they  gave  him,  seemed  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion. 

The  principal  business  of  the  piece  rested  on  him.  Returning 
home  with  his  master  through  the  forest,  they  were  attacked  by  assas- 
sins. After  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  both  the  dog  and  his 
master  showed  the  greatest  courage,  the  latter  fell  a  victim  to  his 
assailants.  The  dog,  finding  his  master  slain,  after  giving  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  lamentable  howl  over  the  dead  body,  rushed  from  the 
stage.  The  next  scene  represented  a  street  in  Bondy.  Although  it 
was  night,  there  was  sufficient  light  on  the  stage  to  discern  that  the 
nouses  were  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  doors  of  several  were 
plainly  seen  in  perspective.  By  the  side  of  each  door  hung  conspicu- 
ously a  bell-handle. 

Presently  the  dog  made  his  appearance.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
night  the  sagacious  brute  could  not  at  first  distinguish  his  home,  and 
he  examined  two  or  three  of  the  doors  before  he  was  assured  that  he 
was  right.  He  then  seized  the  bell-handle,  and  rang  the  bell  vigor- 
ously.  Presently  a  man-servant,  hastily  dressed,  and  with  a  lantern 
in  his  hand,  opened  the  door.  The  moment  he  saw  the  dog  he  intui- 
tively imdorstood  that  something  was  wrong,  and  both  servant  and 
dog  rushed  across  the  stage  together.  It  now  appears  to  me  he 
rather  led  the  dog  than  that  the  dog  led  him ;  but  this  did 
not  strike  me  at  the  time.  The  grand  effect  was  in  the  last  scene, 
where  the  dog  appeared  as  the  principal  witness  in  the  trial. 
Although  suspicion  was  strong  against  the  real  assassin,  he  had  con- 
trived to  get  up  an  aZi6t,  which,  though  his  witnesses  were  disrepu- 
table, would,  in  all  probability,  have  allowed  him  to  escape,  and  thus 
frustrate  the  ends  of  justice ;  so  on  the  dog  was  thrown  the  onu%  of 
discovering  the  truth. 

The  court  was  opened ;  the  several  accused  were  placed  in  a  line 
on  one  side  of  the  stage  ;  and  the  judge,  officials,  and  soldiers,  were 
ranged  on  the  other.  The  dog  was  then  brought  in,  and  he  carefully 
examined  the  accused.  The  excitement  of  the  audience  at  the 
moment  was  intense.     All  seemed  breathless  with  expectation.     Sud- 
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deuly  the  dog  sprang  on  the  real  villain,  seized  him  by  the  throaty 
and  dragged  him  down  upon  the  stage.  A  terrific  burst  of  applause 
was  the  reward  the  audience  gave  the  intelligent  brute  for  his  saga- 
city and  love  for  his  master.  The  dog's  owner,  a  Frenchman,  then 
came  forward  and  bowed  the  dog's  acknowledgments  for  the  compli- 
ment, the  intelligent  brute  the  while  having  his  teeth  fixed  in  the 
murderer's  throat,  apparently  enjoying  his  vengeance.  The  French- 
man retired,  and  the  business  of  the  scene  went  on.  The  judge 
admitted  the  proof  of  the  murderer's  guilt,  which  had  been  made 
perfectly  clear  by  the  dog's  evidence.  "  The  finger  of  heaven,"  he  said, 
**  was  evidently  in  the  whole  affair,"  and  he  concluded  by  ordering  the 
vQlain  to  immediate  execution.  This,  however,  was  not  so  easily  per- 
formed, for  when  the  soldiers  advanced  to  take  him  away,  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  they  could  remove  the  faithful  brute  from  his  throat. 
The  young  couple,  whoever  they  might  have  been,  for  there  were  a 
pair  of  lovers  somehow  mixed  up  with  the  plot,  were  then  and  there, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  allowed  to  marry.  They  inmiediately 
placed  themselves  in  a  pious  attitude,  each  with  one  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  dog,  the  other  raised  towards  the  gallery  evidently  thank- 
ing the  ''  gods  "  for  their  good  fortune  ;  and  the  curtain  fell  amidst 
the  warm  and  unanimous  plaudits  of  the  audience. 

I  think  I  saw  the  piece  three  times,  without  its  in  the  least  palling 
on  the  senses.  £ach  night  after  the  performance  was  to  me  a  sleep- 
less one.  It  would  have  been  absurd  for  me  to  have  drawn  any  com- 
parison between  the  dog's  abilities  and  Rover's,  with  an  idea  of 
proving  an  approach  to  equality,  yet  my  love  for  my  dog  burned  as 
brightly  as  ever.  At  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  possibly 
Rover  possessed  as  good  natural  abilities  as  his  Thespian  brother,  and 
that  education  alone  made  the  difference  between  them.  I  well  knew 
how  great  the  difference  it  made  between  men,  and  why  should  not 
the  rule  hold  good  with  dogs  1 

After  carefully  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  confirming  myself  in 
the  idea,  I  determined,  as  Rover's  natural  guardian,  to  repair,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  defects  in  his  education.  But  an  impediment  arose  at 
the  very  outset.  Before  I  could  teach  Rover  any  points  of  canine 
accomplishments,  I  must  be  instructed  in  the  art  myself.  This  I 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  be  ;  and  I  made  Martha  the  confidante  of  my 
resolution.  She,  of  course,  could  not  advise  me  on  the  subject ;  but 
she  promised  to  consult  her  theatrical  friend.  I  waited  with  great 
anxiety  the  result  of  her  interview  with  him,  which  at  last  took 
place. 

She  informed  me  that  her  friend  had  personally  nothing  to  do  with 
the  stage  arrangements,  he  being  only  a  check-taker,  but  he  would 
tell  one  of  the  carpenters,  who  understood  all  about  it,  and  was  a  very 
good  fellow,  to  call  upon  me.  I  waited  impatiently  for  his  visit ;  and 
at  last  he  came.     I  laid  open  to  him  my  wishes,  and  I  told  him  how 
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happy  I  should  be  if  Bover  could  be  t^oght  to  be  as  intdiligent  and 
faithful  as  the  dog  of  Montargis — did  he  think  there  vas  any  chance 
of  it — of  course  under  proper  instruction  1 

"  I  do,"  he  said. 

''  Could  you  teaok  him,  or  instruct  me  how  to  teach  him  )  "  I  in- 
quired.    "  The  latter  I  ^ould  prefer  of  the  two." 

*'  If  your  dog,  sir,"  he  said,  "  is  a  dog  of  ability,  he  can  very  easily 
be  taught ;  but  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  fair  on  my  part  to  tell  you 
how  it  is  done.     It  is  a  sort  of  professional  secret." 

I  admired  his  conscientiousness,  but  I  disagreed  with  him  in  his 
conclusion.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  pledged  himself  to  secrecy.  He 
assured  me  he  had  not. 

''  Then  what  objection  can  you  have  ? "  I  asked.  '^  You  abuse  no 
confidence,  and  disobey  no  order." 

"  That  is  all  very  true,"  he  replied;  "but  still,  I  do  not  see  my  way." 

He  did  not  say  he  might  not  do  it,  as  I,  who  knew  better  than  he, 
thought  the  contrary.  He  said  sooaething  about  wishing  to  oblige 
me ;  but  that  in  justice  to  his  conscience,  if  he  gave  way  out  of  good 
feeling  for  me,  he  oug^t  at  least  to  have  some  temptation  to  form  a 
sort  of  excuse  for  his  scruples. 

I  immediately  understood  him.  My  available  assets  at  the  time 
consisted  of  two  shiUings,  and  as  he  appeared  a  very  honoiuubly-dis- 
posed  fellow,  I  thought  they  would  go  but  a  short  way  in  calming  the 
pangs  of  his  conscience.  I  was,  however,  mistaken,  for  when  I  asked 
him  what  amount  he  would  charge  for  each  lesson  or  feat,  he  men- 
tioned the  moderaie  phoe  of  one  shilling.  I  was  delighted  with  his 
answer.  I  could  bmt  teach  my  dog  the  two  most  interesting  tridcs  I 
saw  the  dog  of  Montargis  perform ;  but,  before  agreeing  to  pay  for 
them,  I  thought  it  would  be  but  prudent  if  I  introduced  Hover  to 
him,  and  obtained  from  him  his  candid  <^inion  whether  he  considered 
my  dog's  natural  abilities  and  qualifications  sufficient  to  allow  him  to 
profit  by  the  lessen.  The  carpenter  thought  it  would  be  advisable, 
as  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  pay  for  the  lessons  if  the  dog  could 
not  learn  them,  especially  as  '^  no  money  returned  "  was  a  strict  rule 
in  the  theatrical  profession. 

Rover  was  accordingly  introduced,  and  the  carpenter  examined 
him  attentively  and  critically,  while  I  stood  by  in  a  state  of  no  little 
anxiety,  waiting  for  his  judgment. 

"  That  dog  will  do  capitally,  sir,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I  never  saw 
one — ^leastways  judging  from  his  appearance — who  could  learn  faster. 
What  a  shame,"  he  continued,  in  an  under  tone,  "  to  starve  a  poor 
brute  in  that  manner  !  " 

I  felt  exceedingly  annoyed  at  the  remark,  but,  as  it  was  a  true 
one,  I  said  nothing.  The  meanness  of  my  uncle's  house-keeping  was 
visible  in  poor  Eover's  ribs,  all  of  which  might  easily  be  counted* 
After  a  moment's  silence  on  both  sides,  the  carpenter  said : 
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**  Well,  sir,  is  it  a  bargain  %     I  am  agreeable,  if  you  are." 

"  It  is,"  I  said.     "  There  is  the  shilling  for  the  first  trick." 

"  Which  would  you  like  to  know,  sir  1 "  asked  the  man. 

"  How  the  dog  of  Montargis  was  taught  to  ring  the  right  bell,"  I 
replied. 

The  carpenter  put  the  shilling  into  his  pocket 

"  I  will  now  tell  you  faithfully,  sir,  how  it  was  done.  I  never  gets 
off  a  bargain.  All  the  bell-pulls  in  the  street  is  made  of  wood  except 
the  one  at  his  own  house,  and  that's  a  sausage." 

''  A  what  ? "  I  almost  screamed. 

<<  A  sausage,"  he  replied.  ''  The  poor  brute  knew  his  own  house 
by  the  sausage  for  the  bell-pull ;  and  when  he  catches  bold  of  it,  he 
naturally  rings  the  bell." 

"  Then  I  can't  teach  Kover  to  ring  my  bell  ? "  I  said. 

*'0h  yes,  you  could,  sir,"  said  the  carpenter,  ^4f  you  had  a  sausage 
tied  to  the  wire  ;  not  otherwise.  But  then  I  don't  know  that  your 
servants  would  much  like  it,  for  they  would  have  to  answer  the  door 
pretty  often.  There  is  not  a  dog  within  a  mile  round  that  wouldn't 
soon  find  it  out,  and  have  a  pull  at  your  bell  to  tell  them  his  master 
was  murdered." 

I  was  thunderstruck  at  the  information ;  but  there  was  no  help  for 
it — ^the  money  was  gone. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  anything  more,  sir,  can  I ) "  said  the  carpenter. 

**  No,  thank  you,"  I  answered,  in  a  somewhat  melancholy  tone. 

The  carpenter  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  when  the  idea 
struck  me  that  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  if  Rover  could  be 
taught  to  detect  any  man  that  had  murdered  me  (if  that  melancholy 
end  should  ever  be  my  lot),  and  hand  him  over  to  the  police.  An 
act  of  retributive  justice  by  the  authorities  for  a  crime  of  the  kind 
would  be  cheap  at  a  shilling.  Even  in  a  case  of  common  assault,  it 
might  be  useful  if  the  magistrate  would  allow  the  dog's  evidence  to 
be  taken.  And  even  if  a  case  of  the  kind  had  never  yet  occurred  in  an 
English  court  of  law,  it  might  be  a  precedent  which  afterwards 
might  be  acted  upon  in  a  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  ends  of 
justice. 

"  Stop  one  moment,"  I  said  to  the  carpenter.  "  I  should  like  to 
know  in  what  way  the  dog  of  Montargis  was  taught  to  detect  the 
murderer  of  his  master ;  or  was  it  simply  the  effect  of  instinct  \ " 

"Instinct  be  hanged,"  said  the  carpenter.  "It  was  training, 
nothing  but  training ;  and  I'll  engage  to  make  that  dog  of  yours  as 
well  up  in  the  way  of  doing  it  in  a  week  as  the  other,  every  bit  as 
welL" 

Without  a  moment's  further  hesitation  I  placed  my  other  shilling 
in  the  carpenter's  hand.  He  did  not  even  condescend  to  thank  me  for 
it,  but  put  it  at  once  into  his  pocket. 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  done  in  this  way  and  no  other,"  he  said.     "  Tho 
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murderer  has  always  a  large  piece  of  dog's  meat  sewed  up  in  the  buzzim 
of  his  shirt,  and  so  the  dog  always  knows  him  in  whatever  part  of 
the  stage  he  may  be,  and  pins  him  accordingly." 

I  stared  at  the  man  in  utter  astonishment. 

''  But  do  you  mean  to  say  he  could  not  detect  him  without  the 
dog's  meat  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Certainly  not,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Dogs  is  like  Christians;  they  must 
have  something  to  know  a  villain  by ;  they  can't  guess  it  no  more 
than  you.  It  would  lead  to  all  sorts  of  mischief  if  they  could.  No, 
sir,  depend  upon  it,  a  poor  half-starved  brute  like  your  dog  would  be 
far  more  certain  to  detect  your  murderer  by  the  dog's  meat  than  by 
any  other  means ;  it's  natural  to  him." 

The  carpenter  then  left  me.  I  endeavoured,  but  with  scant 
success,  to  consider  the  increase  of  respect  I  had  for  Rover,  on  find- 
ing his  natural  abilities  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  dog  of  Montargis, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  two  shillings  I  had  paid  for  my  folly. 

IV. 

Mt  life  passed  a^  my  uncle's  in  the  same  melancholy  routine  for  some 
eighteen  months  after  Martha's  arrival.  I  received  neither  kindness 
nor  unkindness  from  him  ;  my  relations  with  him  were  of  a  perfectly 
neutral  character.  I  had  nothing  for  which  to  be  grateful  to  him,  nor 
had  I  the  slightest  reason  to  object  to  any  treatment  I  received.  When 
he  saw  me,  which  was  perhaps  once  a  day,  he  would  address  a  few 
words  to  me  in  a  civil  tone,  but  seemed  utterly  indiflPerent  to  my 
reply,  even,  indeed,  if  he  heard  it  at  all.  In  his  housekeeping  nothing 
absolutely  necessary  for  my  comfort  was  wanting,  but  there  was 
never  the  slightest  superfluity  of  any  kind.  So  strict  was  he  in 
household  expenses,  and  so  determined  that  no  waste  should  take 
place,  that  at  last  he  positively  banished  my  poor  dog  Rover.  What 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  this  severe  act  of  his  I  do  not  know  \  but 
I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  some  one  had  told  him  of  the  lessons 
I  had  received  respecting  Rover's  education  frx)m  the  stage-carpenter, 
and  my  uncle  very  possibly  calculated  that  if  I  instructed  Rover  on 
the  same  system,  it  might  have  an  injurious  effect  on  his  larder. 
Possibly  it  might  have  arisen  from  a  pecuniary  cause,  for  about  that 
time  the  dog-tax  must  have  been  first  imposed,  and  thus  Rover's 
existence  was  brought  by  the  tax-gatherer  more  directly  under  the 
notice  of  my  uncle. 

And  now  occurred  to  me  a  really  great  sorrow,  the  greatest  I  had 
met  with  since  the  death  of  my  father.  I  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter  that  my  brother,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  had  been  sent 
to  the  house  of  a  relative  of  Martha's,  who  resided  at  Hastings.  The 
change  of  air  at  first  benefited  him  considerably,  and  we  received 
most  favourable  reports  of  the  progress  he  was  making.  A  change 
then  took  place.     In  consequence  of  a  severe  cold  he  had  caught, 
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medical  assistanoe  had  to  be  called  in,  and,  although  the  symptoms 
were  for  a  short  time  ameliorated,  he  never  thoroughly  recovered 
from  the  shock.  At  last  consumption  set  in,  which  ran  the 
usual  course, — ^the  reports  we  received  one  day  raising  our  hopes, 
and  the  next  crushing  them  again  to  a  point  below  the  one  they  had 
stood  at  before  receiving  the  last  favourable  intelligence.  At  length  he 
died  somewhat  suddenly,  and  I  was  sent  down  in  company  with  Martha 
to  attend  the  funeral.  We  arrived  the  evening  before  the  ceremony, 
and  the  next  morning  I  was  shown  my  poor  brother  in  his  coffin. 
Even  now,  by  closing  my  eyes,  I  can  paint  the  scene  as  vividly  on 
the  retina  as  the  moment  it  occurred.  I  can  see  the  pede  wax-work 
look  of  his  countenance,  with  the  calm  expression  of  death  on  it,  as 
well  as  the  coffin  and  all  the  appurtenances  in  the  room.  One  thing 
especially  deserves  mentioning.  The  woman  with  whom  he  had  lived 
had  fiUed  the  coffin  with  flowers.  It  was  the  custom,  she  said,  in 
the  part  of  the  world  she  came  from,  Hampshire,  to  place  flowers  in 
the  coffins  of  children.  If  this  really  was  the  case,  it  would  be 
singular  to  trace  the  source  from  which  this  beautiful  custom  had 
arisen.  To  search  for  its  origin  would  be  a  curious  task,  and  one, 
in  my  opinion,  infinitely  more  attractive  than  any  of  the  researches 
into  the  funereal  customs  of  nations  I  have  ever  yet  met  with. 

The  funeral  over,  I  returned  with  Martha  to  London,  where  I 
continued  to  reside  in  the  same  house  with  my  uncle  some  six 
months  longer.  And  then,  for  some  reason  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted,  the  office  was  closed,  and  my  uncle  left  the  house  to 
reside  in  a  much  smaller  one  in  one  of  the  new  streets  then  building 
in  Lambeth.  I  know  not  if  he  lost  any  money  at  the  time,  but  I 
remember  he  was  exceedingly  low-spirited,  and  that,  moderate  as  had 
been  his  house-keeping  before,  he  now  reduced  it  considerably.  Nay, 
more,  he  even  dismissed  Martha,  and  sent  me  to  a  cheap  boarding- 
school  in  the  country.  As  a  rule,  my  time  here  did  not  pass  un- 
comfortably. There  were  a  great  many  boys,  so  that  I  had  plenty 
of  amusement.  The  progress  I  made  in  my  studies  would  hardly,  in 
the  present  day,  be  called  satisfactory,  though  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  we  had  but  one  master  to  every  forty  scholars. 

At  the  termination  of  the  first  half-year  I  received  a  note  from  my 
uncle,  informing  me  that  I  was  not  to  return  for  the  holidays,  but 
that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  me  to  reside  during  the  time 
with  the  schoolmaster.  This  arrangement  I  had  no  objection  to, 
especially  as  during  the  vacation  we  had  no  lessons  to  leam,  and 
several  other  pupils  also  remained  at  school,  principally  those  whose 
parents  were  abroad,  many  of  them  living  in  India. 

Another  six  months  passed  on,  and  it  was  again  arranged  for  me 
to  spend  my  holidays  at  school  I  was  even  more  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  than  on  the  former  occasion.  It  was  then  Christmas, 
and  we  were  all  to  a  considerable  extent  confined  to  the  house  ;  now. 
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on  the  contrary,  it  was  snmmer,  and  the  weather  beautifdl,  and  the 
three  or  four  companions  who  remained  with  me  were  nice,  intelligent, 
gentlemanly  lads,  and  we  used  to  amuse  ourselves  in  the  fields  and 
country  around,  without  any  supervision  of  the  masters,  during  the 
whole  of  the  day.  And  now  first  occurred  to  me  a  proof  of  the  old 
proverb,  that  "  When  the  devil  finds  a  man  idle,  he  generally  puts  a 
job  into  his  hands."  It  was  so  in  my  case.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  from  the  beauty  of  the  weather,  or  what  could  have  been  the  cause 
of  it,  but  it  was  now  that  I  felt  my  first  experience  of  the  tender  passion. 
I  managed  in  some  manner  to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  a  little 
girl  about  my  own  age,  the  daughter  of  the  matron  of  the  workhouse, 
and  a  very  stiff,  prim,  severe  woman  she  was.  How  her  daughter 
first  came  under  my  notice  I  know  not.  Certainly  it  was  not  in  the 
general  manner  these  affections  start  up  in  the  breasts  of  schoolboys, 
by  first  seeing  the  beloved  object  in  church,  for  her  mother  was  a 
rigid  dissenter,  and  we,  of  course,  from  our  more  genteel  position  in 
society,  attended  the  pariah  church.  I  never  spoke  one  word  to  her 
in  my  life ;  but  it  was  no  matter,  my  affection  for  her  surpassed  the 
bounds  of  reason.  My  love  grew  so  strong,  I  couM  conceal  it  no 
longer,  and  I  determined  to  address  her.  But  how  1  To  speak  to 
her  was  impossible,  as  of  course  I  could  not  get  a  moment  with  her 
by  myself.  At  last  I  consulted  my  great  crony  at  school,  an  Indian 
boy,  what  steps  he  would  advise  me  to  take. 

'^  Write  to  her,''  he  said.  '*  Nothing  has  so  fine  an  effect  on  the 
mind  of  a  girl  as  a  well-written  letter." 

I  should  here  mention  that  he  had  gained  the  prize  for  p^unan- 
ship  and  English  composition  during  the  last  half  year. 

I  determined  to  adopt  his  advice,  and  we  sat  down  together  to 
€oncoct  the  letter.  It  is  only  justice  to  him  to  state  that  he  was  Celt 
more  fluent  in  the  matter  than  I  was,  although  I  was  to  receive  the 
whole  credit  of  the  production.  It  was  certainly  a  beautiful  piece 
of  composition,  and  had  a  great  effect  on  me.  One  sentence  is  still 
frei^  in  my  memory.  It  ran  thus : — "  When  through  the  guardian 
watchfulness  of  friends,  the  sweet  employ  of  epistolary  converse  is 
destroyed,  still  shall  the  beauty  of  that  form,  and  enchantments  of 
that  mind,  remain  impressed  on  my  susceptible  heart." 

Altogether  the  letter  was  a  master-piece.  "  If  she  can  resist  that," 
I  said,  as  I  folded  it  up,  "  she  must  be  more  than  mortal." 

I  had  now  to  find  a  messenger.  That  was  a  work  of  little  diffi- 
culty, for  the  shoe-boy  of  the  school,  I  knew  perfectly  well,  would 
run  any  risk  in  my  behalf,  provided  I  remunerated  him  for  the 
danger  he  incurred.  He  did  so  in  the  present  instance  ;  and  for  the 
Bum  of  threepence,  my  week's  pocket-money,  he  agreed  to  take  the 
letter,  as  well  as  find  the  means  of  placing  it  in  her  hands.  It  was 
the  afternoon  when  he  started  on  his  mission,  and  it  was  dark  night 
before  he  returned  home,  I   anxiously  expecting  him  the  while. 
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When  he  arriyed,  he  told  me  he  had  been  completely  successful,  and 
had  induced  a  pauper  nurse  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  to  put  the 
letter  on  my  love's  pillow,  where  she  would  be  sure  to  find  it  when 
she  went  to  bed.  I  mu^t  say  I  felt  somewhat  azmoyedthat  he  had  not 
brought  back  an  answer  with  him,  so  that  I  might  judge  what  my 
fate  would  be.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  as  I  knew  I 
could  not  receive  any  answer  before  the  next  day,  I  went  to  my  own 
bed,  and,  after  some  hours,  fell  asleep.  My  anxiety  the  next  morn- 
ing about  the  fate  of  the  letter  was  so  great,  that  I  was  unable  to  eat 
any  break£Eust,  a  fact  which  the  master  did  not  notice,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  would  have  felt  but  little  interest  in  it  had  he  done 
so.  Breakfast  being  over,  I  tried  to  amuse  myself  in  the  playground, 
and  whOe  away  the  time  as  best  I  could ;  but  it  was  impossible,  and 
I  anxiously  watched  every  ring  at  the  bell,  hoping  it  would  bring  me 
some  message  from  my  beloved.  No  such  gooci  fortune,  however, 
attended  me,  tiU  about  two  hours  after  dinner,  when  I  was  told  that 
the  head  master  wanted  me  in  the  parlour.  Somewhat  puzzled  to 
know  what  he  could  want  with  me,  I  hastened  into  the  room,  and 
there,  to  my  surprise,  I  not  only  found  him, — ^hddmg  in  one  hand  an 
open  letter,  and  in  the  other  a  cane, — but  the  matron  of  the  work- 
house and  her  daughter  as  well. 

I  was  so  puzzled  and  bewildered  at  the  sight,  that  my  heart 
fluttered  audibly,  and  I  remained  breathless  in  presence  of  the  three. 
It  was  but  a  short  time  however,  for  the  master,  still  holding  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  asked  me  if  I  were  the  author  of  it.  I  boldly 
replied  that  I  was,  and  then  gave  a  glance  at  my  loved  one  to  see 
the  efiect  my  answer  had  made  on  her.  It  was  far  from  encouraging. 
There  was  a  stem,  chaste  expression  on  her  countenance  which 
chilled  me  to  the  marrow ;  while  on  that  of  her  mother  was  a  frown 
so  ominous  that  the  boldest  female  pauper  in  the  workhouse  would 
have  trembled  beneath  it. 

"Did  any  one  assist  you  in  writing  this  letter) '*  inquired  the  master. 

"  I  refuse  to  answer  your  question,"  I  replied.  "  I  acknowledge 
myself  to  blame  in  the  matter,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  you." 

''  I  admit  it,"  said  the  master,  and  seizing  me  by  the  collar  he 
immediately  oommenced  giving  me  a  most  severe  caning. 

I  took  my  punishment  manfully,  nor  did  I  utter  a  single  cry  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  time.  I  am  not  altogether  certain  that  I  even  felt 
the  blows,  so  painful  to  my  mind  was  the  derogatory  position  I  was 
in,  and  that  too  in  the  presence  of  the  object  of  my  affections,  who 
calmly  stood  by  without  even  an  expression  of  aympathy  on  her 
countenance.  When  the  master  had  finished  the  punishment,  he 
thrust  me  out  of  the  room,  telling  me  I  was  '^  a  young  reprobate." 
I  turned  round  with  the  intention  of  telliQg  him  the  statement  was 
&lse,  and  that  my  intentions  were  pure  and  honourable,  when  a 
glanoe  at  the  countenance  of  the  yotmg  lady  stopped  me,  so  strongly 
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was  the  expression  of  contempt  marked  on  it.  To  say  the  truth  I 
was  afterwards  not  altogether  sorry  for  it,  as  it  completely  erased  in 
my  breast  all  esteem  and  affection  for  her,  and  instead  of  the  amiable, 
lovely  creature  I  imagined  her  to  be,  my  last  reminiscence  of  her  was 
that  of  a  disagreeable  little  vixen. 

The  punishment  I  had  received,  however,  made  a  most  painful 
impression  on  me.  I  now  cared  nothing  more  for  the  damsel,  but 
the  remembrance  of  the  disgraceful  treatment  I  had  received  in  her 
presence  galled  me  almost  to  madness.  I  determined  to  remain  no 
longer  at  school,  and  wrote  to  my  uncle  candidly,  telling  him  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  requesting  he  would 
remove  me.  He  wrote  back  a  reply,  ordering  me  to  stay  where  I 
was.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  as  soon  as  my  pocket-money  w^as 
sufficient  to  pay  the  postage,  I  sent  him  another  letter,  saying,  that 
if  he  did  not  remove  me  at  once,  I  would  run  away  and  get  the 
captain  of  some  ship  to  take  me  as  cabin-boy.  This  letter  had  the 
desired  effect.  My  uncle  came  down  himself  to  the  school  two  days 
afterwards,  and  having  paid  the  bill,  without  any  animadversion  or 
blame,  took  me  back  to  London  with  him,  and  without  saying,  I 
believe,  half-a-dozen  words  on  the  way.  During  the  next  few  days  I 
remained  at  his  house,  but  as  we  only  met  at  meal-times,  little  con- 
versation passed  between  us.  He  did  not  appear  at  all  angry  with  me, 
nor  did  he  make  any  remarks  respecting  my  behaviour,  but  seemed 
simply  to  ignore  my  presence. 

This  routine  continued  for  about  a  week,  when  my  uncle  informed 
me  he  intended  to  send  me  to  a  school  at  Clapham,  one  of  a  much 
better  description  than  that  I  had  just  left.  All  the  pupils  were 
sons  of  gentlemen  of  fortune  or  professional  men,  whereas  at  the  other 
school  there  was  a  great  mixture  of  classes.  At  this  school  I  re- 
mained till  I  was  past  sixteen,  and  I  lived  there  all  the  year  round, 
holidays  as  well.  I  think  during  the  whole  of  the  time  I  did  not  see 
my  uncle  more  than  twice.  I  had  a  more  liberal  supply  of  pocket- 
money,  and  the  comforts  of  the  school  were  in  every  degree  vastly 
superior  to  the  one  I  had  lately  left.  During  the  time  I  was  at 
*Clapham  I  suffered  another  attack  of  the  tender  passion,  but  this 
time  of  a  totally  different  description  to  the  last.  Instead  of  falling 
in  love  with  a  girl  as  young  as  myself  (I  may  here  add  that  since 
my  adventure  with  the  daughter  of  the  matron  of  the  workhouse  I 
cordially  detested  all  little  girls),  the  present  object  of  my  affections 
had  been  fifty,  but  how  many  years  before  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  She  occupied  the  honourable  position  of  laundry-maid  to  the 
establishment,  and  with  her  I  fell  desperately  in  love.  It  would  be 
base  flattery  to  say  she  was  handsome ;  on  the  contrary,  beyond  a 
good-natured  expression  of  countenance,  there  was  but  one  attraction 
about  her ;  but  that,  in  my  eyes,  compensated  for  any  other  defects, 
assuming,  there  to  have  been  any — she  was  much  older  than  myself. 
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I  seemed  to  bold  it  as  a  chivalrous  feat  to  captivate  the  affections  of 
a  woman  so  much  my  senior ;  it  made  me  feel  more  manly,  and  more 
on  an  equality  with  her.  I  will  not  exactly  say  she  encouraged  me, 
for  that  might  be  doing  her  an  injustice  ;  but  certainly  she  did  not 
discourage  my  attentions,  and  received  graciously  the  buns  and  other 
delicacies  I  purchased  for  her.  If,  however,  I  became  at  all  too  demon- 
strative, she  used  to  threaten  to  tell  the  Doctor,  but,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  never  kept  her  word.  This  innocent  flirtation  continued  till 
I  left  school,  when,  on  parting  with  her  in  the  laundry,  I  clasped 
her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her  affectionately.  The  tears  came 
into  her  eyes,  and  I  thought  I  had  offended  her,  so  I  begged  her 
pardon  and  wished  her  good-bye,  telling  her  she  would  ever  be  dear 
to  me,  to  which  she  made  no  reply. 

For  some  weeks  after  I  left  school  I  resided  with  my  uncle,  who 
allowed  me  to  do  exactly  as  I  liked.  The  principal  portion  of  each 
day  I  spent  with  a  school-fellow  who  had  left  school  about  twelve 
months  before,  and  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  East  India 
Bocks,  and  whose  father  held  some  lucrative  appointment  connected 
with  the  shipping,  but  of  what  description  I  am  unable  to  say. 
Certain  it  is  that  I  there  acquired  my  love  for  a  sea  life.  I  used,  in 
company  with  my  friend,  to  visit  the  officers  of  the  different  £ast- 
Indiamen  which  were  then  in  the  Docks.  My  mind  became  excited 
with  the  different  adventures  they  had  passed  through,  and  the  very 
great  men  they  considered  themselves  when  once  to  thd  e^tward  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
those  days  the  captains  of  the  East  India  Company's  ships,  especially 
those  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  held  a  very  different  position  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  from  what  they  do  at  present,  though  I 
had  afterwards  good  reason  to  know  that  the  superiority  they 
claimed,  was  due  rather  to  the  exclusive  power  possessed  by  the 
Company's  charter,  than  to  any  real  merits  on  their  part  as  sea- 
men, officers,  or  gentlemen.  However,  the  different  narratives  I 
heard  inspired  me  with  an  intense  love  for  a  sailor's  life,  and  I 
determined  to  become  one.  I  now  attempted  to  summon  up  courage 
to  speak  to  my  uncle  on  the  subject,  but  he  saved  me  the  trouble  by 
one  morning  asking  me  if  I  had  formed  any  idea  what  profession  or 
business  I  should  like  to  enter. 

"  It  is  quite  time,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  should  entertain  the 
matter  seriously." 

"  Well,  uncle,"  I  replied,  "  I  should,  if  possible,  like  to  get  an 
appointment  as  midshipman  in  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's 
service." 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  your 
entering  the  East  India  Company's  service  ;  the  only  impediment  I 
see  in  your  way  is  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  interest  with  any  one 
who  could  obtain  for  you  an  appointment  of  the  kind.     Don't  you 
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think  the  navy  would  suit  you  better  1  I  am  distantly  acquainted 
with  some  who  are  in  authority  there ;  and  might  possibly  be  able  to 
advance  your  interests  with  them." 

"  Thank  you,  uncle,"  I  said,  "  but  had  it  been  a  time  of  war  I 
should  have  preferred  it ;  in  peace,  there  is  so  little  doing  in  the  navy 
it  would  not  have  the  same  attraction  for  me  as  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  where  I  should  be  continually  moving  about,  and 
seeing  a  great  deal  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  foreign  nations." 

My  uncle  made  a  slight  grimace,  evidently  at  the  idea  of  the  amount 
of  information  I  should  receive  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
other  nations.  He  said  nothing  on  the  point,  however,  and  merely 
reminded  me  again  that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  service. 

I  asked  if  he  had  any  objection  to  my  applying  to  my  friend 
Burton  on  the  subject.  "  His  father,"  I  said,  "  knows  a  good  many  of 
the  captains  of  the  East  Indiamen,  and  as  he  has  shown  me  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  I  think  it  very  probable  he  might  obtain  an  appointment 
for  me." 

"  Ask  him  if  you  please,"  said  my  uncle,  yawning,  "  and  when  you 
have  his  answer,  let  me  know  the  result" 

I  promised  I  would  do  so,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 

(To  b€  eonUnued.) 


''DIANE  DE  LYS"  AT  THE   PKINCESS'S  THEATRE. 


In  a  recent  paper  in  this  magazine,  an  accomplished  lady-contributor 
divided  the  visitors  to  the  theatre  (as  it  now  exists)  into  certain 
classes,  but  her  classification,  though  good,  was  not  perhaps  ez- 
hauBtive.  I  say,  perhaps,  because  it  may  be  the  case  that  I  am  one 
absolutely  solitary  instance ;  but  probably  there  is  after  all  a  class 
of  persons,  however  small,  who  sometimes  go  to  the  theatre,  as  I  have 
often  done,  for  sheer  distraction :  in  order  to  put  a  solid  barrier  of  vivid 
sensuous  impressions  between  two  different  kinds  of  labour ;  in  order 
to  get  thoroughly  tired  out  and  force  the  sleep  that  otherwise  will 
not  come;  in  order  to  get  a  good  sound  horse-laugh  out  of  some 
broad  bit  of  farce ;  or  for  all  these  purposes  put  together.  It  was, 
however,  a  feeling  of  genuine  artistic  curiosity  that  took  me  the  other 
night  to  the  Princess's  Theatre  to  see  the  acting  of  Madlle.  Desel^e 
in  the  Diane  de  Lya  of  Alexandre  Ihimas,  of  Dame  aux  Catnelias 
and  Tue-la  I  celebrity — a  fellow  whom  I  so  thoroughly  detest,  that 
nothing  but  a  strong  motive  would  ever  have  taken  me  to  witness  \ 
any  piece  the  text  of  which  came  from  his  brutal  paws.  Madlle. 
Desd^  charmed  me  so  much,  that  I  went  a  second  time  to  see 
the  same  piece  when  performed  for  the  lady's  benefit.  There  was  a 
crowded  house,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  with  another 
prince,  and,  I  believe,  another  princess,  were  present.  The  Heir- 
apparent  applauded  heartily,  and  the  lovers  of  paradox  were  at 
liberty  to  enjoy  the  puzzle  that  was  thas  put  before  them.  The 
Lord  Chamberlain  at  first  interdicts  a  play  because  it  is  immoral. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  then  withdraws  the  interdiction,  although  the 
grounds  upon  which  a  play  is  shut  out  ought,  one  would  say,  to  be 
so  clear  that  no  decision  could  ever  bear  a  revisal.  And  then  the 
younger  members  of  the  Itojral  Family  of  England  go  to  witness  the 
piece.  Lord  Sydney  acted  in  this  case  as  keeper  of  the  consciences 
of  a  great  many  English  youths  and  girls  besides ;  for  the  audience 
was  very  miscellaneous,  and  included  young  ladies  of  bread-and-butter 
age  come  to  pick  up  ideas  about  French  manners  and  accent.  If 
you  ask  me  whether  they  got  good  or  harm,  I  answer.  Neither  in  any 
appreciable  degree.  Critics  write  about  English  young  ladies  as  if 
they  never  read  anything.  But  does  the  intelligent  middle-class 
EnglishmaTi  as  a  rule  lock  up  his  Bohn's  Libraries]  Are  there  no 
perfectly  pure  young  ladies  who  have  read  Wilhelm  Meister,  the 
Elective  Affinities,  or  Chatterton,  or  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey, 
and  even  dipped  for  a  minute  into  Boccaccio's  Decameron  %  Candidly, 
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I  am  quite  sure  these  things  are  chips  in  porridge.     Somebody  must 
know  them ;  and  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  hide  them  up  is  idle  stupidity. 

Those  who  have  happened  to  read  many  pages  of  mine  know  well  that 
I  think  the  Lord  Chamberlain  a  mediseval  absurdity,  with  a  function 
that  cannot  be  justified  by  any  sane  political  philosophy.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  w^e  should  be  hard  upon  him.  So  long  as  he 
has  to  exercise  that  function,  let  us  recognize  its  difficulty.  He  has 
to  be  guided  not  only  by  his  own  ideas  of  what  is  right  but  by 
other  people's,  since  what  is  aDowable  as  a  question  of  "public 
morals  "  ( — I  put  the  phrase  in  commas  as  a  mark  of  contempt, 
not  believing  in  anything  of  the  kind — )  is  very  largely  a  question  of 
the  impression  certain  things  make  under  given  conditions  of  use 
and  wont.  And  here  any  such  officer  as  Lord  Sydney  has,  and  must 
always  have,  a  most  difficult  part  to  play — indeed  an  impossible 
part,  and  one  which  may  be  taken  as  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
the  whole  thing.  While  he  is  there  he  must  do  his  best ;  but  how 
ludicrously  persons  differ  in  their  notions  of  what  is  moral  in  its 
effect,  what  is  modest,  and  what  is  "  proper,"  any  intelligent  and 
candid  person  who  will  think  a  little  must  know.  I  was  present 
when  Mr.  W.  Bodham  Donne,  the  accomplished  and  highly  intelli- 
gent Examiner  of  Plays,  was  examined  before  the  Theatrical 
Committee  of  1866;  and  the  questions  that  man  had  to  answer 
were  enough  to  pose  a  college  of  Seraphic  Doctors,  instructed  by 
Aldrich  himself.  The  tax-gatherer  uncle  in  Nicholas  Nickleby — I 
forget  his  name — asks  Nicholas,  "  Pray,  sir,  do  you  consider  the 
French  a  cheerful  language  )"  and  just  such  a  question  did  Lord 
Eustace  Cecil  put  to  Mr.  Donne.  I  can  see  him  now,  cocking  his 
head,  like  my  miagpie,  as  he  let  off  this  droll  pistol-shot :  "  Do  you 
consider  the  story  of  Faust  a  moral  story?"  Mr.  Donne  looked 
down  his  nose,  and  after  a  slight  pause,  and  with  a  nuance  of 
surprise  in  his  accent,  said,  "  The — ^ah — story  of  Faust  is — ah — ^a 
world  story."  What  else  could  he  say  ]  To  another  similar  question, 
the  exact  terms  of  which  I  forget,  the  same  ingenious  gentleman 
replied  :  "  The  morality  of  the  stage  is — ah — is  the  morality  of  the 
stage."  The  reader  whispers  with  Dogberry,  "A  marvellous  witty 
fellow  ! "  and  the  reader  is  right.  I  do  not  think  stage  managers  or 
others  concerned  would  get  much  change  out  of  Lord  Sydney's  de- 
partment if  Mr.  Donne  did  all  the  work. 

The  opinions  I  have  to  give  are  those  of  a  perfectly  "  emancipated," 
and,  I  hope,  a  perfectly  candid  person ;  who  is  bound  to  no  "  line  " 
of  criticism ;  who  cares  nothing  for  producing  a  "  sensation "  by 
"  pitching  into  "  anything ;  who  has,  in  fact,  not  the  faintest  shadow 
of  inclination  to  write  up  to  any  particular  view  of  the  subject,  moral, 
literary,  or  dramatic. 

Rose  Ch^ry,  the  predecessor  of  Madlle.  Desclte  in  the  part  of  the 
Diane  de  Lys,  I  never  saw ;  with  Madlle.  Descl^  I  was  inexpressibly 
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charmed,  but  a  uegi^ee  cf  ccsxseiiess  in  her  laugh,  and  her  want  of 
intensity,  sometimes  broke  the  spell  of  her  otherwise  perfect  acting. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  in  justice  to  her,  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  French  manners  except  so  far  as  I  infer  or  "  realise " 
them,  and  that  I  have  no  means  of  comparing  her  with  any  other 
actress  in  such  a  part.  I  tried  in  vain  to  conceive  Mrs.  Stirling,  or 
Miss  Terry  (now  Mrs.  Lewis),  or  Miss  Wilton  as  Diane  de  Lys. 
There  is  no  modem  English  play  of  any  such  order, — I  think  we 
may  say  no  English  play  of  any  age  that  resembles  this  French 
comedy,  in  its  mixture  of  bastard  earnestness  and  bastard  levity.  In 
judging,  however,  of  its  cynicism,  which  is  extreme,  and  what  to 
English  eyes  and  ears  is  its  indelicacy,  we  must  not  fail  to  place  our- 
selves at  the  French  point  of  view, — ^remembering,  as  we  do  so,  that 
we  are  not  necessarily  lowering  any  moral  standard  of  our  own.  Much 
depends  upon  the  suggestiveness  both  of  language  and  incident,  and 
that  is  matter  of  use.  This  can  be  brought  home  to  us  in  a  moment. 
The  words  birth,  death,  marriage,  convey  as  much  information  cus  a 
chapter  on  physiology,  but  the  most  modest  young  lady  does  not 
hesitate  to  use  them.  And  when  we  find  a  young  painter  closeted 
with  a  countess  for  the  first  time,  suddenly  hidden  away  in  her 
chamber  to  avoid  a  scandal,  and  then  telling  her,  in  a  neat  moral 
lecture,  on  being  let  out,  that  the  world  will  be  sure  to  maintain 
''  qu'un  homme  cach^  le  nuit  dans  la  chambre  d'une  femme  a  bien 
des  droits  sur  cette  femme,"  we  must  remember  that  the  words  do 
not  to  a  French  ear  carry  the  force  they  would  carry  to  an  English 
ear.  One  instance  may  serve  for  a  hundred.  It  may  very  well  be 
contended  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  every  day  licenses  plays  that 
are  as  immoral  as  Diane  de  Lys,  though  very  different  in  character. 
I  know  of  one  very  successful  piece  that  I  consider  quite  as  cynical. 
But  no  modem  English  play  puts  certain  situations  so  openly 
before  the  footlights  as  Diane  de  Lys  does.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  puts  the  central  situation  into  verse  with  her  usual 
frankness: — 

'*  Has  love  no  pleasures  free  from  guilt  or  fear  ? 
Pleasures  less  fierce,  more  lasting,  more  sincere  ? 
Thus  let  us  gently  kiss  and  fondly  gaze, 
Loye  is  a  child,  and  like  a  child  he  plays. 
O  Strephon,  if  you  would  continue  just, 
If  love  be  something  more " 

She  paus'dy  and  fix*d  her  eyes  upon  her  fan  I 
He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  thus  began : 

**  Madam,  if  love "  but  he  could  say  no  more, 

For  mademoiselle  came  rapping  at  the  door. 
The  dangerous  moments  no  adieus  afford ; 

•*  Begone,"  she  cries,  "  I*m  sure  I  hear  my  lord.*' 
The  lover  starts  from  his  unfinished  loves, 
To  snatch  his  hat,  and  seek  his  scatter*d  gloves  : 
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The  slgliing  dame  to  meet  her  dear  prepares, 
While  Strephon,  cursing,  slips  down  the  back-staixs. 

But  the  loves  of  this  Strephon  and  Chloe  are  wanting  in  the  kind 
of  elevation  that  belongs  to  those  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Lys  and 
the  poor  painter  Paul  Aubry ;  and  they  are  introduced  only  to  be 
made  game  of.  In  Diane  de  Lys,  all  the  petty  intrigue  of  the  story 
is  acted  out  under  your  eyes ;  the  persons  concerned  tell  lies  on  the 
instant  with  the  most  gracious  f&ciiitj ;  and  the  lovers  do  their 
courting  in  your  presence.  In  England,  when  matters  of  this  sort 
are  just  grazed  by  the  dialogue  or  the  action,  it  is  usually  in  such  a 
way  that  the  ''  lover  "  is  made  ridiculous.  True,  the  moral  spirit  of 
the  thing  is  sure  to  be  conventional — it  is  to  the  German  stage  that 
we  must  look  for  a  little  occasional  simplicity  and  sincerity — but 
when  Benedick  for  instance  epiloguises  that  '*  there  is  no  staff  more 
reverend  than  one  tipp'd  with  horn,"  are  there  five  husbands  in  an 
audience  of  as  many  thousands  of  persons  who  are  made  uneasy  7 

The  story  of  Diane  de  Lys  is  something  very  different  indeed  from 
what  is  usual  in  English  plays  of  temptation.  In  fVance,  whatever 
may  be  said,  and  with  much  truth,  about  the  interior  domestic  life 
of  the  people,  it  is  certain,  unless  their  whole  literature  lies,  that  the 
sentiment  of  coxijugal  fidelity  is  not  as  general  as  it  is  in  our  own 
country.  We  find  this  not  only  in  the  literature  of  intrigue  and 
persifiage,  but  in  writings  that  have  an  avowed  ethical  purpose. 
Take  the  "  L* Amour "  of  M.  Michelet.  "  Eesserrer  le  foyer  "  is  the 
motto  of  the  book,  and  its  whole  object  is  to  glorify  marriage.  Yet 
what  do  we  find?  That  the  wife  will  be  tempted  comes  as  quite  a 
natural  assumption,  and  there  are  one  or  two  chapters  devoted  to 
the  regimen  which  the  husband  is  to  apply  in  case  the  spider  gets 
the  fly  into  the  web.  He  is  to  treat  her  kindly;  he  is  to  take 
her  away  from  the  scene  of  action;  he  is  to  handle  her  as  an 
almost  iiresponsible  being ;  in  case  of  need  he  is  to  apply  a  slight 
personal  chastisement — a  subject  which  is  dealt  with  in  terms  truly 
ludicrous.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  almost  as  certainly  assumed  that 
"  la  begueulerie  des  fenmies  "  must,  after  a  few  years  of  marriage, 
send  the  husband  from  home  to  '*  la  dame  entretenne.*'  And  what 
have  we  in  Diane  de  Lys  1  I  have  not  read  the  novel,  but  the  play 
was,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  ''thus  and  not  otherwise."  A  charming 
girl  —  an  heiress  —  bred  in  a  convent  school,  marries  at  about 
eighteen,  a  man  of  five-and-thirty,  who  is  up  to  his  neck  in  public 
business,  but  who  continues  after  his  marriage  "  sa  vie  de  gargon.'' 
We  gather  that  he  is  not  faithful  to  his  wife,  though  he  treats  her  as  a 
gentleman  should,  and  allows  her  to  spend  her  own  money  pretty 
much  as  she  pleases.  As  to  the  company  the  lady  keeps  *  at  home, 
M.  le  Comte  is  not  quite  as  indifferent  as  the  shopkeeper  in  Sterne, 
but  he  is  nearly.     «*  Monsieur  is  so  good,"  says  the  wife,  "  as  to  give 
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himself  the  trouble  of  feeling  my  pulse."  The  husband  lifts  his  hat, 
and  goes  out,  saying,  ''  Monsieur  does  me  too  much  honour."  M.  le 
Comte  de  Lys  has,  however,  a  sister,  a  certain  Marquise,  ivho  keeps 
a  shaip  watch  over  his  wife,  and  repeats  to  him  &om  time  to  time 
anything  noticeable  in  her  conduct.  The  young  countess,  leading  a 
tame  and  ^'  neglected  "  life,  is  easily  tempted  into  any  small  excite- 
ment, and  the  number  of ''  amants,"  or  rather  possible  ''  amants/' — 
pretenders  to  her  love, — ^is  incredible.  The  words  "  amour  "  and 
'<  amant "  are  bandied  about  like  marbles  in  the  dialogue  of  the  piece. 
At  last  a  certain  ''  ^tourdi "  (though  he  is  not,  I  think  called  by  that 
name,  and  is  more  than  ''  ^tourdi,'')  who  had  courted  her  when  she 
was  at  school,  writes  and  asks  her  to  meet  him  one  evening  at  a 
certain  place.  This  is  the  ''  atelier  "  of  a  young  painter, — of  course. 
The  lady  has  herself  "  a  taste," — "  elle  est  artiste,  spirituelle  " — and, 
in  comply  with  a  lady  friend,  she  goes  and  sees  her  old  lover.  Him 
she  gaily  puts  aside ;  but  he,  fond  of  mischief,  and  an  amateur  in 
''spooning,"  must  needs  introduce  her  to  the  young  artiste, — ''ce 
Paul  Aubry."  The  rest  is  simple.  In  less  than  half  no  time,  it  is, 
"  Saches  que  je  n'ai  jamais  aim^  que  vous  ! "  It  is  all  within  bounds ; 
the  stoiy  goes  no  further,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  than  the  final 
episode  in  Mr.  Fronde's  ''  Nemesis  of  Faith  "  (which  comes  handy  to 
my  pen  because  I  have  just  read  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life)  \  but 
society  takes  alarm.  Diane  sets  her  back  up,  and  takes  '^cc 
jeune  artiste"  boldly  under  her  wing.  Hence,  scandals,  complica- 
tions, jealousies,  and  the  one  good  thing  said  in  the  whole  play, — 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  society  will  never  forgive  you  for  a  great  joy 
which  makes  you  shun  "  company."  Howev^,  the  terrible  Marquise 
alarms  her  brother.  M.  le  Comte  dashes  upon  the  scene,  and  insists 
upon  carrying  the  lady  off  fi*om  Paris  in  a  way  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  an  outrage.  ''  Ce  pauvre  Paul  Aubry  "  has  clearly  what- 
ever rights  over  Diane  de  Lys  a  sincere  attachment  can  give  him ;  but 
the  Count  has  clearly  none.  He  is  a  polite  ruffian  accidentally 
chained  to  a  woman  who  is  ten  times  too  good  for  him ;  and  when, 
having  discovered  that  his  young  wife  can  excite  other  men  to  earnest 
passion,  he  returns  fix)m  his  diplomacy  and  his  dissipation  to  offer  his 
*'  love,"  he  is,  at  least,  as  great  a  criminal  as  ''  ce  Paul  Aubry  " — I 
mean,  measured  by  any  standard  whatever;  my  own  standard  I 
decline  to  bring  into  court.  Well,  there  is  a  scandal,  and  ''un 
eloignement,"  during  which  "ce  Paul  Aubry"  is,  of  course,  very  bad ; 
according  to  the  usual  formula,  "  il  est  souffrant."  M.  le  Comte, 
having  once  surprised  him  with  his  wife — ^and  after  this,  the  high- 
minded  husband  goes  on  making  love  to  her ! — ^tells  him  he  shall  not 
condescend  to  notice  him,  except  by  means  of  a  pistol  shot,  the  next 
time  he  catches  him  with  poor  Diane.  "  Ce  Paul  Aubry  "  runs  after 
him  everywhere  in  order  to  provoke  him  to  a  duel ;  but  the  "  bloated 
aristocrat "  declines  to  recognise  him  until  the  hour  has  struck.  With- 
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out  much  trouble  he  tracks  him  to  his  wife's  company,  and  then 
shoots  him  on  the  very  coolest  Tut-U  principles.  "  Ce  Paul  Aubry  '* 
dies  game,  and  it  appears  that  he  really  loves  Diane,  and  she  him. 
"  Vivant,  i  moi,  mort,  k  ma  m6moire  ! "  says  he  (I  have  not  the  play 
before  me),  and  she  falls  fainting  on  his  corpse  when  he  falls.  In 
answer  to  the  inquiries  of  sudden  visitors,  the  Count  explains  the 
situation  very  simply :  ''  C'est  que  cet  homme  ^tait  Tamant  de  ma 
femme  et  que  je  I'ai  tu6." — Curtain. 

Among  the  minor  characters  of  the  play  is  a  sort  of  inferior 
Warrington,  who  is  pretty  well  sketched  and  was  well  acted.  One 
or  two  other  parts  were  also  well  filled — but  it  was  difficult  to  make 
much  of  such  an  empty  piece  of  work.  Take  out  Rose  Ch^ry,  or 
Mademoiselle  Descl^,  and  there  was  nothing  worth  crossing  the 
road  for.  The  writing  does  not  contain  one  notable  stroke  of  wit  or 
humour ;  or  one  original  line  of  writing  that  deserves  notice.  The 
first  scene,  in  which  two  ladies  ransack  a  young  painter's  studio  and 
turn  out  the  boots  and  gloves  of  the  "  model  "  Aurore,  and  read  the 
painter's  love-letters,  (at  least  Diane  does,  much  rebuked  by  her 
married  friend,  Marceline,)  may  have  been  original  in  conception ;  it 
was  certainly  amusing.  But  in  order  to  be  effective,  the  moral  pitch 
of  such  a  story  must  be  much  higher  or  much  lower.  As  it  is,  you 
neither  laugh  nor  cry,  and  you  feel  something  like  contempt  for  the 
whole  lot  when  the  curtain  falls.  Their  facility  in  lying — even  the 
good  Marceline  lies,  though  it  is  for  "  virtue," — is  something  mar- 
vellous. "  Voila  un  noble  coeur ! "  exclaims  Diane,  after  her  first 
interview  with  Paul  Aubrey — but  in  the  next  scene  or  near  it,  this 
noble  young  man  is  playing  tricks  of  petty  deception  worthy  of  a 
naughty  school-boy. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  fuss  made  about  this  piece  between 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  press,  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  say  that  it 
was  a  mere  chip  in  porridge,  and  that  the  fact  of  the  fuss  points  to 
only  two  things  which  are  of  much  importance  to  us  English  : — the 
unworkableness  of  Lord  Sydney's  function  ;  and  the  insincerity  and 
inconsequence  of  English  public  opinion  in  questions  of  morals.  The 
facility  with  which  it  gets  upon  its  high  horse — winking  all  the 
while  at  the  Sons  of  Belial  behind — is  no  new  topic  of  mine,  but  it 
would  be  silly  to  waste  powder  and  shot  upon  it  now.  I  fear  this  is 
rather  a  flippant  little  sketch ;  but  the  accent  of  scorn  moUX  intrude 
when  I  speak  of  such  stuff  at  all. 

Matthew  Browne. 


MR    CARINGTON. 


CHAPTEE    XXIV.     • 

C0N8TBRNATI0N   IN   TWO   CITIES. 

Aairologos.    One  city  we  call  Genesis,  one  £zodas  : 

There  is  a  city  we  call  Deuteronomy. 
JlapJutel,       That's  Edinboro' :  tell  me  which  the  others  are. 
Aitrologoa.    The  town  of  thonghts  strong  birth  .  .  .  the  town  of  exoduses. 

The  Comedy  of  Bream f, 

Entebsd  the  Earl  of  Delamere  to  the  Diana  Chamber,  looking  as 
young  as  if  he  had  dropt  a  half-century  somewhere  in  the  corridor, 
and  cared  too  little  about  it  to  offer  a  reward  for  its  recovery.  Men 
there  are  who,  to  use  the  Scripture  phrase,  renew  their  youth  like 
eagles ;  and  here  in  his  wild  Lakeland  eyry,  held  by  many  a  strong, 
swift  ancestor,  the  eagle  spirit  became  visible  in  Delamere.  The  long 
fogginess  of  London  life  was  blown  away  by  these  wild  winds  of  the 
fells ;  the  mountains  and  meres  reclaimed  him  from  the  clubs  and 
hells  ;  no  longer  was  he  the  London  gamester  and  dandy,  but  Dela- 
mere of  Delamere. 

To  the  Marchesa  Bavioli  Delamere  was  polite  in  that  fine  old- 
fangled style  which  has  almost  perished  in  the  presence  of  modem 
freedom  and  ease.  I  must,  for  my  poor  part,  vote  for  the  continuance 
of  homage  from  man  to  woman ;  it  is  the  natural  deference  of 
strength  to  beauty,  of  daring  to  purity,  of  glory  to  gaiety,  of  life  to 
lore.  There  is  no  creatiire  more  contemptible  than  the  fellow  who 
is  rude  to  a  woman.  Mind,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  man's  duty  is  to 
control  his  wife,  and  to  keep  his  daughters  in  good  order,  by  such 
physical  and  mental  methods  as  he  can  command ;  but  it  is  also  his 
duty,  and  will  (if  he  is  not  a  fool)  be  his  pleasure,  to  treat  with 
chivalrous  courtesy  the  smallest  doll  in  petticoats,  thereby  teaching 
her  that  she  is  bom  a  lady.  Never  too  soon  can  a  girl  be  taught 
that  she  is  a  lady,  or  a  boy  a  gentleman  :  teach  them  to  obey,  by  all 
means,  but  teach  them  to  respect  themselves.  Courtesy,  chivalry, 
oharity  .  .  .  that  is  my  triad.  When  the  trinity  of  hiunan  existenoe 
ifi  perfect,  these  three  are  one. 

**  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you,"  said  the  Earl  to  the  piquant  little 
Ravioli,  who  had  risen  from  her  sofa  in  honour  of  the  mansion's 
master;  ''Carington  has  described  you  as  the  loveliest  woman  in 
Eiux>pe,  and  I  have  never  known  Caringtou,  as  to  the  charm  of 
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ladies,  make  a  mistake.  I  would  trust  him  to  choose  me  a  wife,  if  I 
wanted  one." 

"Thank  you  for  your  confidence,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "but  1 
would  much  rather  not  attempt  it.  A  man  who  has  never  found  a 
wife  for  himself  can  hardly  be  expected  to  help  a  friend  in  such  a 
ticklish  business." 

"  You  will  remain  ^here  as  long  as  you  please,"  said  the  Earl  to  the 
Bavioli,  with  whose  pretty  piquant  style  he  was  quite  in  love  already. 
"  Carington  will  see  you  are  comfortable.  I  am  a  dull,  old  invalid, 
and  shaU  ask  to  be  admitted  now  and  then  only." 

"  Now  you  remind  me,"  said  Raffaella,  "  of  a  strange  old  song  I 
learned  in  my  youth,  the  work  of  a  troubadour  or  minnesinger.  I 
think  they  said  it  was  Walter  of  the  Bird-Meadow." 

"  Sing  your  old  song,  Raffaella,"  said  Mr.  Carington ;  "  here  ia  a 
piano." 

She  sat,  a  tiny  thing  in  white,  at  the  piano  of  satin-wood.  Her 
pretty  little  fingers  seemed  only  to  tremble  on  the  keys,  just  bribing 
the  wires  to  say  sweet  things  at  a  touch.  The  song  ...  a  kind  of 
fisiiry  contralto— 

""The  eagle  said,  <I  am  old  ; ' 

Said  the  tomtit,  *  I'm  older  than  you ' — 
A  ball  of  green  and  gold, 
That  had  coonted  smnmers  two. 

"  And  the  jackdaw  said,  from  his  perch^ 
A  pulpit  of  gray  old  stone, 
*  'Twas  I  first  founded  the  Ghuroh  : 
Leave  questions  of  age  alone.' 

*'  And  the  raven  came  with  a  croak, 
A  mixture  of  humour  and  woe, 
And  claimed  the  Druids'  oak 
And  the  magfical  mistletoe. 

*'  But  the  eagle,  far  withdrawn, 
Remembered  old  royal  words, 
When  on  £dcn'B  sun-touched  lawn 
God  said, '  Let  us  make  the  birds.' 

**  And  away  into  tether  rare, 

And  dose  to  the  sun's  fierce  gold, 
Rose  the  king  of  the  kings  of  the  air. 
Crying,  *  Ay,  I  am  young !  I  am  old.'  " 

"  Where  in  the  world  do  you  get  those  versicles,  Raffaella  ?  *' 
asked  Mr.  Carington.  "  You  don't  make  them  yourself,  Fll  sweai*, 
for  you  are  much  too  silly  a  child." 

"  Polite,  sir,"  says  the  Marchesa,  with  a  curtesy  whose  dignity  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  her  size,  "do  you  really  want  to  know  our 
poet  1  He  lives  in  a  garret  on  about  twopence  a  day.  Take  him 
out  of  his  garret,  and  give  him  a  thousand  a  year ;  and,  0  dear  me  ! 
what  nonsense  he  will  write." 


« 
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Elinor^  who  all  this  time  had  been  silent,  and  who  had  an  absuid 
respect  for  poets,  not  usual  with  young  ladies,  said :  "  Then  must 
poets  be  miserable  to  make  other  people  happy  ?  How  cruel !  If  I 
were  rich,  and  knew  the  writer  of  a  song  like  that  you  have  sung, 
Marchesa,  I  would  send  him  something  unknown/' 

Could  a  gentleman  accept  it  %  "  said  the  Earl. 

Could  a  gentleman  refuse  it  %  "  echoed  Elinor.  "  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  if  a  poet  gives  me  pleasure  which  will  last  my  life,  I  may 
not  give  him  some  slight  pleasure  in  return  1  I  would  loyally  kiss 
the  man  who  sang  mo  a  lovely  song,  if  he  would  condescend  to  let 
my  lips  touch  him." 

"We've  a  quaint  old  manuscript  in  our  library,"  said  the  Earl, 
"  called  The  Triads  of  Delamere.     One  is  something  like  this : — 

*  A  lady  may  kiss  a  wild  bird's  wing  ; 
A  lady  may  kiss  the  hand  of  a  King  ; 
But  the  mouth  of  a  poet's  the  sweetest  thing.' " 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  look  through  those  T7iad8"  said 
Mr.  Carington. 

**  There  they  are ;  Lucy  can  find  them  for  you ;  they  are  on  a 
choice  shelf  in  the  little  library,  and  are  bound  in  vellum,  stamped 
with  the  Delamere  arms.     Here's  another  : — 

"  Many  fools  without  many  fears  ; 
Many  lives  without  many  years ; 
That  is  the  fate  of  the  Delameres." 

"  Capital,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  I  must  look  up  Lucy,  tho 
librarian,  and  get  a  sight  of  the  book.  Fd  give  a  trifle  to  meet  thu 
man  who  wrote  it.     Have  you  another  in  your  memory  1 " 

"Only  one,  which  struck  me  as  a  fine  rebuke  of  hypocrisy.  It  is 
double,  by  the  way  : — 

**  If  true  is  true,  no  priest  needs  prayer  ; 
If  brave  is  brave,  no  knight  need  swear  ; 
If  chaste  is  chaste,  let  maids  go  bare. 

"  If  true  is  false,  then  pray,  priest,  pray  ; 
If  brave  is  coward,  run,  knight,  away  ; 
If  chaste  is  harlot,  maid,  dress  gay.' 


>} 


"  Ah ! "  remarked  Mr.  Carington,  "  the  old  rhyme  suits  our  own 
time  only  too  well.  Still,  we  are  not  worn  out  The  ancient  temper 
of  the  English  sword  will  not  be  spoilt  by  just  a  little  rust.  I  think 
that  I  could  find  a  priest  or  two  whom  Jeremy  Taylor  would  have 
heartily  loved.  I  think  that  I  could  find  a  knight  or  two  worthy  to 
ride  by  Philip  Sidney's  side.  I  think  that  I  could  find  a  girl  or  two 
as  beautiful  as  any  Shakespeare  sketched.  What  do  you  think  of  it, 
Delamere  1  You  are  the  knight,  and  £linor's  the  girl,  and  luckily  the 
priest  is  somewhere  else." 
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Certain  persons  in  the  City  of  Genesis  were  greatly  puzzled  and 
alarmed  by  the  eyanishment  of  Number  Two.  Gone  !  no  trace  left. 
Despatches  and  letters  untouched.  How  many  people  were  awaiting 
the  orders  of  this  little  woman  wrapt  in  white  fur,  whom  Mr.  Carii^- 
ton  had  as  coolly  carried  away  as  if  she  were  a  baby  1  But  Frank 
Carington  was  imperturbable.  He  would  have  packed  the  Pope  or 
the  Sultan  into  a  cab  and  taken  him  to  Colney  Hatch  with  quiet 
gravity.  No  other  man  in  £urope  would  have  dared  to  do  this  thing, 
knowing  all  its  consequences ;  and  no  other  man  in  Europe  could 
have  made  the  Ravioli  obey  him.  It  was  a  curious  mixture  of  chance 
and  character.  This  girl  had  been  a  child  in  his  arms;  he  had  the 
strongest  will  in  Christendom.  The  man  who  compares  humanity 
with  tho  material  universe  may  find  innumerable  difficulties.  Some- 
times you  meet  a  girl  who  is  a  diamond ;  sometimes  a  man  who  is 
gold.  Mr.  Carington  was  true  steel — "  the  ice-brook's  temper." 
Still,  something  more  there  was  in  him ;  the  majestic  influence  which 
caused  him  to  constrain  obedience  from  many  who  did  not  at  all  like 
obeying. 

The  Havioli's  disappearance,  leaving  no  trace,  amazed  and  appalled 
a  good  many  people.  Break  one  link,  and  where  is  your  chain  %  After 
Niunbcr  Two,  tho  chief  Silent  Sister  in  this  unfortunate  metropolis  was 
Number  Six ;  she,  in  addition  to  her  private  annoyances,  found  herself  in 
a  position  of  strange  perplexity.  It  was  simply  this.  She  had  no  orders. 
She  waited  at  home  in  Brook  Street.  She  grew  troubled  and  terrified. 
She  had  reached  that  mental  state  which  belongs  to  most  persona 
who,  abjuring  their  own  independence,  consent  to  become  links  in  a 
chain ;  so,  when  nobody  knew  anything,  and  she  was  left  utterly  to 
her  own  devices,  she  was  wholly  perplexed.  There  was  no  one  from 
whom  to  take  take  orders.  She  had  played  a  sufficiently  abominable 
part  when  Mr.  Carington  had  seen  her.  She  dared  not  refuse  any 
order,  howsoever  hideous,  that  reached  her  through  her  superiors.. 
She  was  at  this  moment  isolated,  and  all  because  that  one  serious 
link  had  been  severed  by  Frank  Carington's  promptitude  and  daring. 

Ah,  but  the  City  of  Exodus  was  most  amazed  when  the  news  in 
some  mysterious  way  reached  Pantile  Palace  that  there  was  no 
Ravioli.  Ravioli  had  been  a  necessity  ;  for  so  long  a  time  had  sug- 
gested, defended,  fascinated.  Those  who  desire  to  know  what  was  the 
exact  limit  of  the  Raviolis  political  action,  had  better  ask  the  well-in- 
informed  and  ably-inspired  and  curiously  eloquent  correspondent  of 
that  famous  journal  which  broke  down  over  Lily  Page.  In  those 
regions  of  Fleet  Street  journalism,  there  was  a  dim  notion  that  tho 
Marchesa  Ravioli  was  somebody,  somehow.  Could  they  only  have 
found  out  who  and  what  she  was,  they  might  have  made  a  magnif - 
cent  harvest. 

The  Lord  of  the  City  of  Exodus  was  deeply  troubled  when  told  by 
his  confidential  friend  that  Number  Two  was  not  to  be  foimd.    There 
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was  a  shudder  through  him  as,  in  the  Babylon  which  he  had  built,  he 
felt  the  keen  touch  of  outside  influence.  Against  a  great  idea,  your 
Babylon  or  Rome  has  no  more  strength  than  a  city  of  cards.  Idea 
reigns :  it  is  the  writ  of  God.  The  poor  devil  of  an  Emperor  shivers 
to  hia  heart's  oore  when  the  happy  thought  of  a  writer  or  speaker 
touches  him  in  the  weakest  point  of  his  manu{actiu*ed  armour. 

It  would  be  quite  absurd  on  my  part  to  assert  that  any  small 
European  nation  was  ruled  by  a  man  who  had  no  right  to  rule,  whose 
chief  qualities  for  usurpation  were  shyness  and  cowardice,  who  was  a 
crowned  conspirator.  The  •  annals  of  the  world  happily  mention  no 
such  person,  so  that  this  namytiye  uuerely  deals  with  what  might 
have  been  if  the  tide  of  purity  and  patriotism  had  not  risen  high 
enough  to  swamp  all  the  rascals  about,  without  question  of  political 
or  personal  legitimacy.  It  was  probably  Rascal  ♦  *  •  to  whom 
the  vanishment  of  the  Ravioli  brought  troublous  dreams;  but 
it  may  be  at  once  understood  that  his  unhappiness  was  purely 
political,  since  Raffaella  had  no  fancy  for  cads,  and  a  cad  on  a  throne 
is  no  better  than  a  cad  who  conducts  an  omnibus — probably  worse. 
Their  vocations  are  exactly  alike.  An  Emperor's  duty  is  merely  to 
make  his  vehicle  clean,  and  his  fare  fair 

OMNIBUS. 

Now  I  think  Rascal  *  ♦  ♦  felt  never  more  shaken  as  to  the 
stability  of  his  position  than  on  the  disappearance  of  Raffaella  Ravioli. 
Rascal  *  *  *  9  a  veiy  legitimate  monarch,  as  titles  to  monarchy 
go,  was  one  of  those  adventurous  cowards  formed  on  the  model  of 
Shakespeare's  Pistol  and  Parolles.  The  world  is  their  oyster; 
they  open  it  as  best  they  may,  but  usually  tell  many  lies  by  way 
of  condiment  to  their  oyster  suppers.  This  man,  rpyal — no, 
imperial,  for  rci  involves  loi — ^was  in  a  great  state  of  alarm  when 
the  disappearance  of  our  Marchesa  became  obvious.  It  naturally  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  she  was  in  an  English  country  house,  under 
the  care  of  an  English  gentleman — ^about  as  safe  quarters  as  you 
will  find  on  the  surface  of  this  planet.  He  got  into  a  dreadful  state 
of  fear.  What  he  actually  did  is  not  of  much  consequence  at  this 
moment.  Other  events  have  occurred  in  the  City  of  Exodus.  Other 
events  will  occur,  so  far  as  one  can  estimate  the  idiosyncrasy  of  that 
lovely  city.     It  is  eternally  self-destructive. 

That  there  should  be  concern  in  the  two  great  cities  of  Grenesis 
and  Exodus  by  reason  of  Raffaella's  disappearance  is  a  matter  that 
deserves  historic  record.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
indicate  the  fact  about  it.  In  the  City  of  Genesis  new  powers  come 
daily  to  the  front,  and  there  is  not  a  ^wasted  moment.  The 
mysterious  disappearance  of  a  lady,  being  quietly  placed  in  the 
luuids  of  the  police,  would  trouble  no  one  except  those  invaluable 
myrmidons.     Not  so  in  the  City  of  Exodus.     There  the  most  trivial 
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matter  has  always  been  an  excitement.  There  idiocy  is  preferred  to 
wisdom,  misery  to  content,  wickedness  to  goodness,  if  only  a  little 
febrile  excitement  can  be  achieved  thereby.  That  is  the  very  city  for 
Rascal  *  *  *  to  rule.  How  he  felt  when  he  had  lost  Number  Two 
is  a  matter  beyond  the  power  of  my  pen.  What  was  the  result 
in  Europe  is  a  story  that  has  been  told  by  abler  pens  than 
mine. 

While  two  cities  were  puzzled,  and  while  one  great  personeity  was 
in  abject  fear,  the  little  woman  in  her  white  furs,  the  Lilliputian 
whom  Carington  had  known  as  a  girl,  was  obeying  orders  at  Dela- 
mere.  Elinor  was  her  gaoler;  but,  of  course,  Lucy  Walter  found 
her  way  in  by-and-by,  under  some  pretext.  The  Earl  found  her  a 
charming  refreshment  Mr.  Carington  looked  on  and  smiled,  and 
thought  of  the  terrible  perplexity  of  Rascal  *  *  *  .  Delamere 
was  quiet,  calm,  isolate.  All  the  while  there  was  in  Delamere  the 
key  to  a  myriad  political  secrets.  How  many  people  were  in  dire 
trouble  in  the  two  cities  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  .  .  .  especially 
Exodus  .  •  .  because  this  little  lady  in  white  fur  had  been  carried 
away  into  the  North  % 

There  was  a  confabulation  between  her  and  Mr.  Carington,  which, 
perhaps,  may  as  well  be  recorded.  He  used  to  come  and  talk  to  her, 
you  know,  in  her  own  apartment  Be  pleased  to  imagine  no  harm ; 
Carington  liked  to  talk  to  a  lady, — indeed,  he  educated  several 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance.  And  now,  an  old  boy,  he  regarded 
Raffaella  as  a  mere  child  still,  though,  perhaps,  a  trifle  too  old  to  be 
thrown  into  the  air  in  free  Florentine  fashion. 

Raffaella, — How  long  am  I  to  be  kept  here,  Mr.  Carington  % 

CaiirUgUm. — ^Are  you  very  tired  ? 

RaffaeUa. — ^Well,  but  I  am  in  prison.  Nobody  likes  being  in 
prison.     Please  let  me  out. 

CariiigUm, — ^Where  will  you  go  ? 

Raffaella. — ^Wherever  you  tell  me. 

Carington, — Then  why  want  to  go  ?  Why,  my  child,  your  dear 
silly  illogical  nonsense  would  make  a  charming  duet — 

Please  let  me  out  I 

Where  will  you  go  ? 
Go  and  flirt  with  somebody, 

0  no,  no. 

Please  let  me  out, 

Else  I  shall  cry  : 
I  want  to  flirt  with  somebody, 

O  fie,  fie  1 

And  this,  positively,  is  the  clever  child  who  has  ruled  emperors  in 
her  time.  No,  you  are  caught,  Rafiaella.  You  are  my  prisoner. 
You  shall  stay  here  just  as  long  as  I  choose.  Do  you  know  why  I 
urn  so  cruel  to  you  ? 
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Rafaella, — ^You  are  not  at  all  cruel,  Frank.  I  am  only  too  glad  to 
be  safe  with  you,  and  to  have  no  more  of  that  dreadful  business  to 
do.  I  am  your  very  willing  prisoner;  and  there  could  not  be  a 
sweeter  little  gaoler  than  Elinor.  But,  Frank,  tell  me ;  can  you  get 
me  out  of  that  dreadful  business  %    I  am  so  tired  of  it. 

Carington. — Stay  here,  child,  and  you  will  find  everything  go  right. 
I  see  you  have  no  particular  affection  for  Number  One.  Wait  and 
«ee  what  will  happen.  Stay  here.  Be  friends  sf'iih  my  little  Elinor, 
TVtzst  me  to  make  everything  right  for  you.  You  have  been  a  foolish 
child  to  conspire,  but  I  cannot  forget  my  pretty  playful  pet  in  the 
Florentine  Gardens. 

Rafaella. — (Sings) : 

Ah,  the  happy  gardens. 

Then  a  child  was  I. 
Life,  alas  1  it  hardens  : 

Why  ?  why  ? 

Faizy  fountains  threw  their 

Foam  toward  the  sky  ; 
Why  were  I  and  you  there  ? 

Why  ?  why  ? 

Carington. — You  chirp  very  prettily,  my  little  bird.     I  mean  to 
keep  you  in  your  cage  till  all  is  safe. 
Rafaella. — Oh,  do,  please. 
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SABUM. 

O,  spire  of  God  I    O,  poem  of  an  arohiteot  I 
O  wondrous  winding  aisles  of  saintly  mystery  ! 
Prj^er  blends  with  praise  in  this  untroubled  soUtadc. 

The  Comedy  of  Dreains. 

Back  to  the  dear  old  city.  Bright  moonlight  fell  upon  its  quiet 
streets  and  wide  market-place— on  the  venerable  Cathedral — on  the 
quaint  windings  in  the  Cathedral-close — when  Frank  Noel  returned 
to  see  his  imcle,  Canon  Lovelace.  It  was  strange  to  him,  after  his 
numerous  and  rapid  adventures,  to  find  himself  back  again  in  the 
quiet  old  city,  where  his  great-grand&ther  had  been  famous.  To  a 
hcj  like  Frank,  the  adventures  of  so  short  a  time  seemed  wonderful  \ 
he  fancied  he  had  quite  grown  into  middle-age  in  the  brief  period 
which  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  Qreat  Hall  and  its  indwellers, 
specially  with  Elinor.  Frank's  heretofore  had  been  the  quietest  of 
lr?Q8 :  now  he  had  found  himself  among  the  strangest  of  people  amid 
the  strangest  of  circumstances.  When  a  young  fellow,  who  for  years 
lias  lived  quietly,  is  suddenly  plunged  into  the  ocean  of  life,  the  con- 
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tiiist  is  Bomething  tremendous.  Frank  Noel  could  scarcely  believo 
he  was  the  same  man  as  this  evening  he  walked  in  the  moonlight 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  marvellous  spire,  and  knocked  at  tlie 
door  under  the  round  archway,  where  a  small  brass  plate  indicated 
Giinon  Lovela4X, 

It  was  late.  Frank,  not  knowing  how  his  uncle  might  be,  had  sent 
his  portmanteau  to  the  hotel.  He  walked  in  beneath  the  round 
arch,  where  a  lamp  was  burning,  and  was  admitted  by  the  Caaon's 
ancient  butler,  coSvaJ  with  the  Canon  himself'  and  carefully  on 
guard  during  his  master's  illness. 

"  Mr.  Frank,"  said  this  fine  old  boy,  whose  very  voice  had  an 
orthodox  touch  of  port-wine  in  it,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  You 
will  stay  and  look  after  the  Canon,  I  hope." 

"  How  is  he,  Laurence  ]" 

''  Not  so  very  bad,  sir,  I  don't  think ;  but  there's  a  Minx  in  the 
^ase." 

"A  what  1" 

"  A  Minx,  Mr.  Frank,  begging  your  pai'don.  That's  the  only  word 
I  can  think  of." 

Now,  as  Laurence  had  known  Frank  from  a  baby,  and  had  often 
helped  .him  to  surreptitious  little  niceties  in  his  pantiy,  from  the 
bread  and  jam  of  early  years  to  the  glass  of  strong  ale  of  later  ones^ 
he  looked  upon  him  as  his  especial  favourite,  and  could  use  some 
freedom  with  him.  Indeed,  he  considered  that  he  had  helped  to 
**  bring  up  "  the  yoimg  gentleman,  and  thought  that  Master  Frank 
did  him  credit.  The  old  butler  and  the  Canon  had  sometimes 
shaken  their  heads  over  the  fact  that  poor  Frank  was  being  spoilt 
between  those  two  women,  meaning  his  mother  and  grandmother; 
but  La\u*ence  had  always  consoled  the  Canon,  by  saying,  ''  We'll 
have  him  here,  sir,  and  alter  all  that" 

And  when  Frank  turned  out  a  fine  young  fellow,  Laurence  re- 
marked to  the  Canon,  "  I  think  we've  made  a  man  of  him,  sir." 
Therefore,  when  Frank  arrived,  poor  old  Laurence  at  once  began 
pouring  out  his  troubles  to  him.  "  Master  have  never  had  any  female 
folk  about  him  before.  Master  Frank,"  he  said  ;  "  he  has  always  been 
satisfied  with  what  I  could  do  for  him.  But  I  don't  know  what  he 
has  got  in  his  head  that  he  must  send  for  this  Minx." 

**  But  where  did  she  come  from  ? "  said  Frank. 

**  From  somewhere  in  the  North.  When  master  wes  taken  ill,  he 
said  he  did  not  like  giving  me  so  much  trouble,  as  I  was  getting  old,, 
and  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  a  nurse.  I  told  him  I  could  do  aU 
that  was  necessary,  but  that  if  he  wished  to  have  a  nurse,  there  was 
old  Nurse  Jenkins  who  have  nursed  the  Close  these  thirty  years. 
But  master  wouldn't  hear  of  her.  He  had  got  something  in  his  head 
about  an  advertisement  in  that  paper  he  gets  every  Saturday  after- 
noon, called  the  Lectern.     He  said  that  he  thought  he  should  be  able 
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to  get  a  mirse  who  would  not  only  nurse  him,  but  would  be  able  to 
read  to  him  and  write  his  letters.  You  see,  Master  Frank,  I'm  quite 
ready  to  read  to  him ;  but  what  with  my  eyesight  not  being  as  good 
as  it  was,  and  I  was  taken  away  from  school  just  as  I  came  to  three 
syllables  in  the  spelling-book,  I  don't  read  quite  as  fast  as  you  yoimg 
people.  But  you  know  I  can  write  letters  well  enough  when  I  am 
not  hurried." 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank,  and  he  remembered  the  dear  old  scrawl  which 
he  had  received  at  Delamere. 

"  However,  master  told  me  how  to  answer  an  advertisement  from 
the  Lectern;  and  then  there  came  a  letter  from  an  Archdeacon, 
saying  what  a  wonderful  young  lady  the  Minx  ...  I  mean  Miss 
Gertrude  Wilkinson  was.  She  was  of  the  highest  church  principles, 
and  I  don't  know  what  else.  So  master  told  me  to  write  for  her 
to  come,  and  she  came ;  and  she's  a  regular  Minx,  and  that's  all  I 
can  say  of  her.  She  won't  let  me  see  master  if  she  can  help  it. 
When  I  take  anything  up  to  him  she  takes  it  from  me  at  the  door, 
and  says  I  shall  disturb  the  Canon  if  I  go  in — as  if  I  ever  disturbed 
him  !  Only  to  think.  Master  Frank,  that  this  house  should  be  ttimed 
topsy-turvy  by  a  woman  after  all  these  years  ! " 

All  this  information  was  given  in  a  half-whisper  down  in  the  hall, 
where  the  butler  had  received  his  master  s  nephew.  The  Canon  in 
the  hands  of  a  Minx  was  to  Frank  an  idea  almost  unimaginable. 
Even  a  Minx,  recommended  by  a  northern  archdeacon,  through  the 
medium  of  that  grave  and  gravid  journal^  the  Lectern^  seemed  almost 
incredible  to  Frank.  He  looked  at  the  ancient  butler  with  surprise. 
The  butler  knew  the  meaning  of  that  look,  but  could  only  reply  by 
one  of  bewilderment.  That  his  dear  old  master  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  Minx  was  to  him  as  complete  a  puzzle  as  to  Master  Frank, 
who,  perchance,  had  greater  experience  of  such  phenomena. 

"  Never  mind,  Laurence,"  said  Frank  Noel,  "  I  dare  say  we  shall 
make  it  all  right.  Tell  my  uncle  I  am  here.  I  know  he  will  be  glad 
to  see  me  when  he  feels  well  enough." 

•The  butler  went  up-stairs,  and  returned  to  say,  that  Mr.  Noel  wa» 
requested  to  walk  up.  Frank,  accordingly,  ascended  to  the  pleasant 
old  room  overlooking  the  Cathedral  Close — a  room  full  of  antique 
books,  and  with '  pleasant  window-seats  and  many  multidudinous 
memoirs.  Laurence  showed  him  up  with  a  kind  of  abrupt  unwilling- 
ness, and  left  him  alone  with — ^the  Minx. 

It  may  be  feared  that  journals  like  the  Lectern  are  responsible 
*  for  the  existence  of  ladies  like  the  Minx.  They  give  a  chance  to 
the  ecclesiastic  adventuress — ^the  Becky  Sharp  of  the  Church — the 
young  person  who  .is  quite  ready  to  take  chaise  of  any  person  in  any 
parish,  and  who  always  manages  to  obtain  archdeacons*  testimonials. 
The  Minx,  as  old  Laurence  irreverently  styled  her,  was  a  Miss 
Gertrude  Wilkinson,  whose  father.   Dr.   Wilkinson,  was  a  school- 
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.  master,  whose  degree  had  been  obtained  in  some  Continental  uni- 
versity. Old  Wilkinson  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  venerable  hum- 
bugs that  ever  trod  this  earth's  surface ;  but  everybody  believed  in 
him,  the  religious  included,  and  therefore  everybody  believed  in  Miss 
Gertrude,  who  was  at  least  as  great  an  impostor  as  her  white-haired 
papa. 

When  the  Canon  wanted  somebody  to  take  care  of  him,  and  an 
advertisement  in  the  Lectern  brought  him  into  communication  with 
the  highly  reputable  Dr.  Wilkinson's  daughter,  he  deemed  himself 
very  fortunate.  When  the  lady  came,  he  was  delighted.  She  was 
about  thirty ;  the  irreverent  might  have  styled  her  a  buxom  wench. 
She  had  fine  curves  of  shoulder,  and  knew  how  to  exhibit  an  enticing 
ankle.  She  took  chaige  of  the  dear  old  Canon  at  once.  Her  arch- 
diaconal  testimonial  was  everything.  She  managed  him  and  his 
affairs  with  the  greatest  coolness,  driving  his  old  servants  almost 
wild  by  her  off-hand  way  of  dealing  with  them.  The  Canon  himself 
imagining  her  to  be  a  perfect  lady,  and  glad  in  his  weakness  to  surrender 
himself  to  female  management,  was  quite  happy  to  be  thus  governed. 
There  is,  doubtless,  an  immense  amount  of  pleasure  in  being  managed 
by  a  woman,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  women 
entirely  managing  the  world.  How  well  they  would  do  jt !  I  long 
for  petticoat  government,  for  the  complete  disfranchisement  of  the 
male  sex — for  the  time  when  any  man  who  dares  to  have  an  opinion 
without  permission  (registered  at  the  nearest  post-office)  of  his  mother 
or  wife  or  daughter  shall  be  publicly  flogged.  This  is  the  inevitable 
civilisation  of  the  future.  I  am  impatient  for  it.  The  superior  sex 
ought  to  assert  their  power. 

To  return  to  Miss  Gertrude  Wilkinson,  whom  old  Laurence  called 
the  Minx.  She  took  complete  possession  of  the  Canon,  who  submitted 
absolutely.  She  was  rather  glad  to  hear  that  a  nephew  had  arrived ; 
the  lively  and  lovely  creature  regarded  a  nephew  as  worth  considera- 
tion, and  did  not  anticipate  the  sort  of  fellow  she  found  in  Frank 
Koel.  Frank  was  much  too  dull  a  fellow  for  Miss  Gertrude. 
Frank,  as  may  have  been  perceived,  had  his  own  way  of  looking  at 
affairs. 

He  was  shown,  as  I  have  said,  into  the  presence  of  the  Minx.  He 
looked  at  her  not  altogether  admiringly.  She  was  dressed  in  a  way  to 
display  her  attractions  to  the  utmost  within  the  limits  of  decency. 
There  are  ladies  who  might  walk  naked  without  indecency ;  there 
are  women  whose  mode  of  dress  always  conveys  some  indecent  idea. 
Of  this  latter  kind  was  Gertrude  Wilkinson.  Her  shoulders  and  her 
ankles  were  obtrusive.  You  might  apply  to  her  certain  lines  which 
the  Earl  of  Rochester  wrote  concerning  Mistress  Nell  Gwyn. 

<'  I  am  afraid,''  she  said  to  Frank,  "  that  Canon  Lovelace  is  not 
weU  enough  to  see  you  this  evening.  I  am  sure  he  will  wish  to  see 
jou  to-morrow.     He  was  most  anxious  for  you  to  come." 
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*'  You  don't  think  he  is  well  enoagh  to-night/'  says  Frank.  "  I 
am  very  sorry.  He  is  fortunate  in  having  you  to  take  care  of  him. 
Shall  I  be  in  the  way  here  ? " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all.  A  room  has  been  prepared  for  yoiL  The  Canon 
instructed  me  to  ask  you  to  make  yourself  quite  at  home." 

*^  Thanks/'  said  Frank.  "  I'll  tell  Laurence  to  send  for  my  luggage. 
It  is  not  much.     How  terribly  cold  the  weather  is  !  " 

*'  Let  me  order  you  something,  Mr.  Noel/'  said  Miss  Wilkinson. 

"  Well/'  replied  Frank,  "  if  you'll  make  me  a  cup  of  tea,  and  put 
some  brandy  in  it  with  those  fair  hands,  I  shall  feel  happy." 

And  as  Frank  Noel  said  this,  he  gave  the  Minx  a  look  which 
made  her  think  him  a  fool.  She  was  quite  wrong.  Next  time  she 
advertises  in  the  Lectern  she  will  admit  her  error. 

Miss  Gertrude  Wilkinson  ordered  tea,  and  a  mutton  cutlet,  and 
some  anchovy  toast,  and  made  Mr.  Frank  Noel  extremely  cozy.  The 
old  quaint  room  that  he  knew  so  well,  with  the  Canon's  favourite  oil 
paintings  on  the  wall,  warmed  into  beauty  by  the  flickering  fire, 
which  danced  on  the  Claudes  and  Rembrandts,  and  lighted  up  the 
bright  silver  and  rare  old  Dresden  china  of  the  tea  service,  and  gave 
a  kind  of  attractiveness  even  to  the  Minx.  This  young  lady  had 
resolved  to  be  attractive  in  one  way  or  the  other, — ^there  was  a  rather 
piquant  combination  in  her  of  the  heavenly  with  the  earthly.  When 
she  talked  of  Canon  Lovelace  it  was  as  if  he  were  the  most  seraphic 
of  parsons,  and  she  the  devoutest  creature  that  ever  enjoyed  archi- 
^liaoonal  patronage  and  canonical  comfort.  When  she  poured  out 
the  tea  and  carved  the  cutlets,  her  imdeniably  handsome  arms  and 
ihoulders  came  into  splendid  play.  Frank  was  a  little  puzzled  by 
her,  but  not  so  puzzled  as  he  would  have  been  had  he  not  known 
Elinor.  The  best  safeguard  against  being  inveigled  by  men  and 
women  who  are  false,  is  to  know  those  who  are  true.  I  fear  I  have 
more  than  once  quoted  that  divine  saying  of  Steele's  concerning  a 
iady,  that  "  to  love  her  was  a  liberal  education ; "  but  I  doubt  whe- 
ther it  can  be  quoted  too  often.  To  know  a  lady  is  to  love  her, — is 
to  learn  from  her, — ^is  to  be  refined  by  her ;  and  I  am  not  at  all 
afraid  of  my  wife's  being  jealous  when  I  say  that  I  love  every  lady  I 
know.  How  they  differ,  these  sparkling  gems  of  ladyhood !  .  .  .  and 
jet  are  all  alike  in  being  pure  gems,  the  true  pelliiciduli  lapides. 
One  is  a  ruby  of  passion  and  power;  another  a  sapphire  of  sky- 
tinted  purity;  another  an  emerald  of  poetic  quietude;  another  a 
diamond  of  brilliancy  and  wit  All  true  gems.  Now  Frank  had 
found  his  gem,  and  had  learnt  much  thereby.  Elinor  was  the 
simplest  child  in  the  world,  but  with  all  the  purity  and  sparkle  of  a 
.  running  stream.  From  such  a  girl  Methuselah  himself  might  learn, 
though  he  had  passed  his  nine-hundredth  year.  Balzac  has  some- 
where said,  that  it  is  not  remarkable  that  men  cannot  understand 
women,  since  their  Creator  foiled  to  do  so.     As  against  this  ferocious 
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French  criticism  I  venture  on  the  mild  profanity,  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  Ckxl  to  learn  a  lesson  it  would  be  from  one  of  His  loveliest 
creations. 

Frank  had,  sometime  or  other,  learnt  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time 
from  Elinor.  For  ever  she  was  in  his  mind's  eye.  Not  for  the 
millionth  of  a  moment  could  he  forget  that  lovely  girl,  so  unsus- 
picious, independent,  guileless,  gay,  tender,  thoughtful.  The  lovely 
music  of  her  voice  dwelt  in  his  ears ;  the  lovely  light  of  her  eyes  was- 
always  before  him.  The  melody  of  a  bird,  the  shining  of  the  twink- 
ling stars,  were  his  perennial  possession ;  but  beyond  them  lay  the 
influence  of  a  serene  and  happy  and  radiant  spirit,  the  very  essence 
of  life  and  light  and  love.  This  girl  Elinor  had  unconsciously  taught 
Frank  much  that  he  learnt  as  unconsciously,  and  her  sweet  fair  form 
was  always  in  his  imagination ;  therefore  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
he  remained  unfascinated  by  Miss  Gertrude  Wilkinson,  the  Minx. 

She  tried   her  best:  &ith! — this  nephew  wets  the   very  subject 

whereon  she  desired  to  experiment.     Six  feet  of  him  or  so,  well  knit, 

well  dressed,  not  too  clever  .  .  .     why  he  ought  to  be  as  soft  as  clay 

in  the  hands  of 

Out  Lady^  tlie  Minx 

(to  use  the  neoteric  poetaster's  method  of  putting  it).  It  is  pTobab^c^ 
that  Frank  Noel  would  have  been  a  mere  baby  in  the  hands  of  this 
politic  young  person,  if  he  had  never  seen  Elinor.  But  he  had  seen 
Elinor.  He  had  known  beauty  and  tiiith.  He  detected,  with  all  his 
dullness,  the  ugliness  of  falsehood.  Still,  he  ate  his  cutlets,  drank 
his  tea,  and  admired  Miss  Gertrude's  coquetries. 

She  was  not  chary  of  them.  She  assured  him  that  he  had  better 
not  disturb  his  uncle  that  night ;  and  herein  she  was  supported-  by 
the  doctor,  who  came  in  rather  late,  and  found  the  dear  old  Canon  kx 
a  sound  sleep,  and  recommended  that  his  sleep  should  be  unbroken. 
Frank,  finding  this  the  case,  and  slightly  tired  with  the  Minx's 
agaceries,  went  off  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  Close,  and  to  see  if  Sarum. 
had  much  changed  since  last  he  perambulated  there. . 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  call  on  Mr.  Pinniger^ 
On  his  way  to  do  so  he  dropped  in  for  a  moment  at  the  White  Hart, 
ecclesiastic  hostelry,  famous  for  eels,  and  there,  by  good  hap,  met 
Pinniger  himself.     The  lawyer  was  amazed  at  the  sudden  rencontre. 

"  Why,  Frank,"  he  cried,  "  come  down  to  see  your  uncle  ? " 

**  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  have  not  yet  seen  him,  though ;  for  the 
doctor  says  he  is  not  well  enough.  I  only  got  down  this  evening. 
There's  a  young  woman  on  the  premises  I  don't  much  admire." 

**  Ah,"  said  Pinniger,  taking  a  long  breath,  "  come  in  and  have  a 
glass  of  brown  sherry,  Frank.  The  brown  sherry  is  as  good  as  it 
used  to  be." 

They  went  into  a  private  room,  where  a  pleasant  fire  was  burning. 
Over  the  sherry  the  lawyer  said — 
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'*  I  duu't  like  that  young  woman,  Frank ;  she  is  too  pious  for  me, 
though  I  am  the  Bishop's  and  Dean's  attorney.  She  is,  I  fear,  a 
humbug.  What  is  her  little  game  I  cannot  guess ;  but  she  wants  to 
get  something  out  of  the  Canon,  and  is  doing  her  best  to  prevent  any 
one  from  approaching  him.  Now  you  are  the  right  person  to  put  a 
stop  to  this,  and  I'll  help  you.  I  am  right  glad  you  have  come  down 
just  n<ow.     We  heard  you  had  married  and  gone  to  Australia." 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Frank.  "  Old  Laurence  has  already  told 
me  about  this  girl.     He  calls  her  the  Minx." 

"  Capital ! "  said  Pinniger.  "  Minx  she  is,  eveiy  inch.  Take  care 
a(  her ;  she'll  make  love  to  you,  I'll  swear.  She's  one  of  those  sen- 
suously spiritual  young  women  who  are  half  deaconess,  half  prostitute. 
The  clergy  get  taken  in  by  them  terribly,  for  a  good  clergyman  like 
your  uncle  naturally  thinks  no  evil.  By  Jove,  Noel,  I'd  have  such 
women  publicly  flogged." 

"  I  thought  this  evening  she  seemed  very  much  inclined  to  be 
rather  familiar,"  quoth  Frank,  ''  which  is  chiefly  why  I  turned  out 
for  a  stroll.  Can't  you  help  me  to  get  her  out  of  the  house )  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  such  a  woman  near  my  dear  old  uncle." 

**  I'll  try,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  Come  down  to  my  office  about 
twelve  to-morrow ;  you  will  have  seen  the  Canon  by  that  time." 

Frank,  wishing  Pinniger  good  night,  walked  quietly  home.  Lau- 
rence admitted  him.     Laurence  whispered, — 

'^  She's  about,  Mr.  Frank.  Don't  you  look  at  her  if  she  comes 
near  you.     She's  a  bad  lot,  I'll  swear." 

But  Frank  went  straight  to  his  room,  and  dreamt  of  Elinor. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 


FROH   EUNOR  AND   RAFFAELLA. 


**  0  little  love,  whose  lightest  line  is  beautiful  . . . 
The  brightest  dewdrop  on  the  rose  that's  ruddiest  I  " 

The  Cfomedy  of  Dreams, 

Trinity   in  unity  (I  write  unprofanely)  is  the  law  of  the  world. 
Everywhere  there  are  triads.     The  greatest  triad  of  all  is 

Ck>d 

I 
Man ^Woman. 

The  life  of  man  is  utterly  empty,  unless  he  has  God  above  him 
axid  woman  with  him.  This  is  the  very  first  lesson  that  should  be 
taught :  too  often  it  'is  never  taught  at  all.  Frank  Noel  had  un- 
consciously learned  it :  in  lonely  wanderings  and  ponderings  he  had 
realised  the  Deitv,  and  he  had  seen  Elinor.     These  two  facts  kept 
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him  safe  from  the  allarements  of  the  most  alluring  Miux  in  the 
world. 

When  Frank  next  morning  awoke  in  a  quaint  old-fashioned  cham- 
ber, which  looked  out  upon  the  great  cathedral,  it  took  him  some 
little  time  to  remember  where  he  was,  and  why.  He  had  seen  so 
many  people  in  so  short  a  time,  that  his  brain  was  in  a  kind  of 
cyclone.  The  dreams  of  morning  left  him  perplexed.  The  Canon, 
whom  he  had  not  seen,  and  the  Minx,  and  butler,  and  attorney, 
whom  he  had,  were  luixed  up  in  an  odd  way  with  the  dramatia 
penonse  of  Delamere. 

Boyhood  is  imaginative ;  and  Frank,  whose  growth  had  been  slow, 
was  even  now  no  more  than  a  manly  boy.  Slow-growing  folk  are 
the  best.  Boys  and  girls  who  too  rapidly  approach  the  verge  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  seldom  develop  into  fair  proportions  of  mind 
and  body.  They  are  dwarfs — stunted  creatures,  usually  short-lived. 
The  man  who  is  to  live  to  a  hundred  is  a  boy  at  forty.  As  to  women, 
well — questions  of  age  are  not  polite  in  reference  to  them  ;  but  you 
may  meet  a  woman  of  forty  who  is  younger  than  a  girl  of  eighteen. 
It  is  the  difference  between  the  ripe  and  the  rotten — between  the 
lady  and  the  Minx. 

The  Minx,  as  Frank  Noel  opened  his  eyes  that  morning  and  looked 
through  the  ivy-framed  casement  of  his  chamber,  was  a  portion  of 
his  dreams.  It  was  rather  late.  The  sunshine  threw  the  shadow  of 
the  unrivalled  spire  across  the  quiet  Close.  The  bells  were  ringing 
for  service.  When  Frank  got  out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  window, 
he  saw  the  orderly  and  demure  old  maids  of  Sarum,  trooping  to 
church.  He  wondered  whether  he,  a  lad,  ought  to  go  to  church. 
There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  young  fellow  to  whom  God  has 
given  imagination  when  the  problems  of  life  perplex  and  trouble  him. 
Frank  Noel,  slow  in  growth,  had  as  yet  concerned  himself  little 
about  life's  problems  ;  but  when  he  looked  through  his  casement  at 
the  folk  going  to  church,  he  could  not  help  wondering  why  there 
were  about  fifty  women  to  one  man,  minor  canons  and  choristers 
included. 

However,  he  had  private  problems  of  his  own  to  solve,  so  he  lay 
in  bed  after  the  cathedral  bells  had  ended  their  sacred  summons,  and 
thought  over  his  own  position  and  his  uncle's.  As  to  his  own — did 
Elinor,  that  creature  of  pure  natural  charms,  care  anything  about 
him  ?  Frank  thought  so ;  yet  was  uncertain.  A  more  precocious 
yoimgster  would  at  an  earlier  date  have  discovered  the  actual  truth. 
Frank's  courage  was  greater  anywhere  than  in  the  presence  of  the 
girl  he  loved.  He  might  have  been  too  audacious,  perchance,  to  a 
girl  he  cared  nothing  about ;  but  I  hope  not. 

Morning  service  was  over  by  the  time  lazy  Frank  Noel  had 
arranged  his  dreams.  When  he  took  his  next  look  at  the  Close,  the 
demure  virgins  of  Saiiim  were  going  home  to  lunch.     He  began  to 
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think  it  was  time  to  ring  his  bell ;  when  he  did  so  Laurence  ap- 
peared. 

"Letter  for  you,  Mr.  Frank/'  says  the  butler.  "Thought  I'd 
better  take  charge  of  it." 

That  letter  bore  the  Carlisle  postmark,  and  was  sealed  with  the 
crest  of  the  Caringtons — a  goshawk,  with  the  motto,  Frank  and  Free : 
and,  indeed,  it  was  addressed  in  that  curious  old-fashioned  hand- 
writing which  was  common  to  men  of  Mr.  Carington's  time — a  scrawl, 
that  looked  careless,  yet  was  perfectly  legible.  In  these  days  men 
write  carefully,  and  are  perfectly  illegible. 

However,  Frank's  epistle  did  not  come  from  Carington,  and  I  don't 
know  that  Frank  cared  much  about  that.  Pity  the  boy  could  not 
have  seen  how  it  was  written,  for  Elinor  was  in  the  daintiest  dis- 
order of  dress  at  the  time,  and  the  Marchesa  was  lazily  lying  in  bed^ 
wondering  what  Number  One  thought  of  the  position  of  affairs.  Mr. 
Carington  had  said  to  Elinor, — 

"Write  Frank  Noel  a  little  letter;  he  will  be  lonely  down  at 
Salisbuiy  by  himself." 

Elinor,  in  the  lightest  attire,  that  afternoon  remembered  the  man- 
date, and  sat  down  to  obey.  You  see,  she  was  acting  as  gaoler,  and 
she  was  going  to  dress  for  dinner ;  and  her  prisoner  was  dreaming  the 
hours  away  with  that  superb  depth  of  indolence  which  always  belongs 
to  the  highly  excitable  temperament.  The  maddest  people  are  ever 
the  laziest. 

"  To  whom  are  you  writing  ? "  asks  the  little  Marchesa,  a  smaller 
creature  amid  the  bed-clothes  than  in  her  favourite  white  furs. 
"  Come,  Elinor,  tell  me ;  is  it  a  lover  ]  Of  course,  it  must  be,  or  you 
would  not  be  so  anxious  about  it." 

The  Ravioli,  though  she  had  known  Elinor  so  few  hours,  talked  to 
her  as  if  she  were  her  sister,  calling  her  by  newly  invented  names, 
and  chaffing  her  quite  merrily.  She  was  only  a  conspirator  out  of 
sheer  fun,  and  because  she  loved  the  swift  movement  of  life.  There 
was  no  real  wickedness  in  her,  but  a  curious  lack  of  conscience,  and 
a  strong  delight  in  intense  excitement.  She  was  the  very  Ariel  of 
conspiracy. 

"  I  am  writing  a  note  by  Mr.  Carington's  request,"  says  that  little 
hypocrite  Elinor.     Of  course,  it  was  quite  true,  this  statement. 

"  Now,  may  I  see  it  when  you  have  done  1 "  asked  the  Ravioli ; 
"  and  may  I  add  a  postscript  ?  Of  course,  I  mean  if  it  is  to  a  gentle- 
man.    If  it  is  to  a  lady,  I  am  not  in  the  least  interested." 

"  You  shall  see  the  letter,  if  you  like,  and  you  shall  write  a  post- 
script," said  Elinor ;  "  and  I  hope  that  will  stop  you  from  trying  to 
teaze  me." 

'  "  O  dear  no,  it  won't.  I  must  have  some  one  to  teaze.  I  am  a 
prisoner,  and  you  are  my  warder,  and  I  shall  revenge  myself  by 
jilaguing  you." 
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"  Will  you  ? "  said  Elinor ;  "  wait  and  see  what  rerenge  I  shall 
take." 

So  Frank  Noel  got  a  curious  letter,  running  thus  .  .  . 

"  Dear  Mr.  Noel, 

"  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Carington  to  write  and  tell  you  what  is  going 
on  at  Delamcre,  for  he  thinks  you  may  be  lonely  at  Salisbury. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  tell  you,  except  that  it  is  very  cold,  and  that 
I  have  a  very  mysterious  companion.  I  have  promised  that  she  shall 
read  my  letter,  if  she  likes,  and  even  add  a  postscript.  Nobody 
knows  who  she  is,  except  Mr.  Carington,  who  seems  to  know  every- 
thing. She  is  very  charming  and  very  tirescme,  and  I  really  wish 
you  were  here  to  flirt  with  her  and  keep  her  quiet.  You  wouldn't 
look  at  me  if  you  saw  her ;  she  is  just  like  a  little  white  mouse.  I 
am  writing  this  about  her  that  is  quite  true,  though  I  have  promised 
her  she  shall  see  my  letter. 

"  I  do  hope  your  dear  uncle  is  better,  and  that  your  visit  will  do 
him  good.  What  little  I  have  heard  you  and  Mr.  Carington  say  of 
him  makes  me  siu-e  that  he  is  a  man  I  should  love,  if  I  knew  him, 
and  he  would  let  me.  You  are  to  write  to  me  or  to  Mr.  Carington, 
and  tell  us  all  about  it.  You  may  write  to  me,  if  you  like,  sir ;  but, 
if  you  do,  you  must  be  very  respectful.     Do  you  quite  understand  1 

"  I  miss  Mr,  Fitz-Rupert  dreadfully.  What  a  charming  specimen 
he  is  of  the  young  English  gentleman  !     Don't  you  think  so  1 

"  It  is  dreadfully  cold.     I  think  I  said  that  before ;  but,  really,  it 

is  80  oold  here,  one  can't  help  saying  things  several  times  over.     It 

makes  one's  mind  chatter  as  well  as  one's  teeth. 

"  E." 

Frank  Noel  laughed  at  this  wickedly  worded  crotchet.  Then  he 
looked  curiously  at  the  postscript,  writ  in  a  quaint  fantastic  Italian 
hand,  with  letters  whose  heads  and  tails  were  like  shadows  in  the 
sunset,  while  the  general  movement  of  the  manuscript  resembled 
wheat  before  the  wind  : — 

"  I  am  allowed  to  write  you  a  note,  sir.     "WTio  am  II     Do  you 

think  you  can  guess.      I   am   a  wicked  wild  little   mystery,   old 

enough  to  be  mother   of  yoiu*  sweetheart      She   is  the  prettiest 

purest  naughtiest  English  girl  that  ever  I  saw.     She  is  a  primrose  ; 

I  am  a  passion-flower.     She  is  a  ring-dove;  I  am  a  wood-pigeon. 

She  is  in  love  with  you ;  I  am  teaziug  her.     She  has  promised  ti» 

send  this  postscript.     She  is  a  girl  to  keep  her  promises.    Ask  her 

to  make  a  promise  to  you. 

"  I,  too,  sign  with  a  single  letter. 

«R." 

"  Well,"  thought  Frank  Noel,  "  this  is  odd.  Whence  came  thia 
wondrous  clever  writer  of  postscripts  1  There  was  nobody  at  Dela- 
mere  when  I  left,  except  that  little  monkey,  Lucy.     This  mystery  is 
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somebody  fresh.  Old  Carington  is  a  master  of  mysteries.  '  A  little 
white  mouse/  says  Elinor ;  '  old  enotigh  to  be  Elinor's  maiery  says  the 
lady  herself.  Queer !  Well,  it  was  good  of  Carington  to  make 
Elinor  send  me  a  line ;  and  I  suppose  she  would  not  have  done  it 
unless  he  had  ordered  it.  He  makes  everbody  obey  orders,  dear  old  boy. 

Frank  Noel,  having  read  his  letter  with  its  mysterious  postscript 
several  times  over,  dressed  and  descended,  resolving  this  morning  to 
see  his  uncle,  whatever  obstructions  Miss  Gertrude  Wilkinson  might 
contrive  to  place  in  his  way.  He  found  that  yotmg  person  com- 
fortably seated  at  a  late  bre^Lfast.  There  was  fragrance  of  tea  and 
aroma  of  coffee,  and  crisp  thin  slices  of  Wiltshire  bacon  tempted  the 
palate,  and  muffins  were  being  kept  comfortably  warm  before  the  fire. 
The  Minx  was  in  cosy  quarters,  and  knew  how  to  appreciate  them. 
Laurence's  scornful  smile  was  something  to  look  upon,  as  he  ushered 
Frank  into  the  room. 

"  You  are  just  in  time  for  breakfast,  Mr.  Noel,"  says  Gertrude 
Wilkinson.  '^  I  am  obliged  to  be  late,  as  I  must  first  of  all  attend  to 
the  Canon." 

''  How  is  my  uncle  this  morning  %  "  said  Frank,  who  had  decided 
on  his  line  of  action,  and  who  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink  with  per- 
fect coolness.  ''  Laurence,  get  me  some  claret ;  I  don't  care  for  tea 
and  coffee.  My  uncle  will  be  able  to  see  me  this  morning,  no  doubt, 
Miss  Wilkinson." 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  said,  "  though,  indeed,  he  is  very  weak." 

^'  Ha !  seeing  me  will  strengthen  him.  Cut  me  some  of  that  brawn, 
on  the  sideboard,  Laurence.  We  are  famous  for  brawn  here,  in  the 
Close,  as  I  dare  say  you  have  discovered.  Miss  Wilkinson." 

Frank's  notion  was  not  a  bad  one ;  he  thought  he  would  talk  to 
the  young  person  and  to  Laurence  as  if  they  were  on  equal  terms. 
After  all,  Laurence  was  the  one  to  reasonably  complain ;  he,  a  digni- 
fied ecclesiastic  butler,  with  a  perfect  palate  for  port,  to  be  levelled 
with  a  pert  little  chit  of  a  ''  lady-housekeeper."  Certes,  hard  upon 
Laurence  .  .  .  who  was  to  the  Minx  as  an  artist  is  to  an  adventurer. 
She,  however,  was  the  person  most  annoyed,  for  the  butler  possessed 
the  humility  of  true  genius. 

Frank  Noel  made  a  hearty  breakfast,  glanced  through  the  paper, 
spoke  much  less  to  Miss  Wilkinson  than  to  Laurence,  who  remained 
in  the  room  during  the  meal.  When  he  had  finished,  Frank  said 
to  the  butler, — 

**  Laurence,  go  and  ask  my  uncle  if  he  can  see  me." 

Miss  Wilkinson  rose  from  her  seat. 

*'  Really,  Mr.  Noel,"  she  said,  "  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  disturb 
Canon  Lovelace  so  abruptly.     I  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  you  should.  Miss  Wilkinson.  I  came  fix)m 
Cumberland  to  see  my  uncle,  and  I  fear  he  will  be  grieved  I  have 
delayed  so  long." 

VOL.  xni.  R 
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The  Minx  was  standing  by  the  fireplace,  looking  very  angry  in- 
deed .  .  .  her  face  flushed,  her  hands  clenched.  She  did  not  want 
to  lose  her  influence  over  the  Canon,  though  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
what  she  expected  to  gain  by  keeping  it.  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
to  guess  than  the  motives  which  will  actuate  a  person  of  inferior 
nature.  Very  angry  was  she ;  angrier  still  when  Laurence  entered, 
saying,— 

"  The  Canon  wishes  you  to  walk  up,  Mr.  Frank." 

There  is  just  now  a  feminine  rebellion  among  the  women  who, 
morally  or  mentally  or  physically,  are  unfit  to  be  wives;  one  of 
the  products  thereof  is  that  often  pretty  but  usually  unwholesome 
fungus,  the  lady-housekeeper.  The  cases  in  which  the  creature 
thus  named  has  done  harm,  of  one  kind  or  another,  are  only  too 
numerous.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  developments  of  modem 
life  can,  on  this  point,  be  doubtful.  The  position  is  a  difficult  one 
for  the  best  of  girls,  and  would  be  shunned  by  most  good  girls  who 
could  find  any  other  way  of.  living  respectably ;  is  beset  with  temp- 
tations for  any  girl  not  perfectly  good.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  the  feminine  rebellion  is  entirely  imjustifiable — no  rebellions 
are.  Something  may  be  urged  for  even  Fenians  and  Communists. 
It  is  credibly  stated  that  the  true  leader  of  this  sexual  revolt  is  the 
Superior  Woman,  and  of  the  Superior  Woman  all  men  must  stand  in 
awe,  though  the  indomitable  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  knew  how  to 
treat  Penthesilea.  Unluckily,  the  Superior  Woman  has  not  got  this 
new  insurrection  all  to  herself.  You  hear  of  her  at  South  Ken- 
sington, at  medical  schools,  at  places  where  lady-artists  draw  from 
the  nude  model ;  in  magazines  where  neoteric  and  esoteric  thought  is 
expressed  in  sesquipedalian  atyle,  to  the  speedy  ruin  of  those  con- 
fiding capitalists  whom  the  Superior  Women  induce  to  establish 
them.  I  regard  the  Superior  Woman  as  a  superb  phenomenon, 
though  I  would  rather  not  have  her  in  the  same  house  with  me.  I 
obtain  instruction  by  looking  at  her  through  the  telescope  of  ima- 
gination. But  the  Superior  Woman,  while  she  conquers  mankind 
with  marvellous  power,  has  her  own  troubles.  No  living  thing  is 
without  its  parasite.  The  Superior  Woman,  gloriously  emancipating 
herself  and'  her  sex,  emancipates,  among  others,  the  Minx.  That 
young  person  thinks  that  she  also  will  be  free — ^wi^  make  a  career 
for  herself — will  carry  delight  into  the  bosoms  of  families,  especially 
families  whose  heads  are  widowers.  The  Superior  Woman  naturally 
detests  and  despises  the  Minx ;  but  the  returns  of  the  Statistical 
Society  show  that  widowers  foolishly  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former. 
Now,  widowers,  it  may  be  observed  (specially  such  of  them  as  can 
afford  to  keep  a  Minx),  are  an  influential  class  of  society :  they 
almost  always  want  to  marry  again,  either  to  get  a  mother  for  their 
children,  or  because  they  made  a  mistake  the  first  time,  or  because 
they  didn't   The  third  class  are  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  whole. 
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It  is  calculated  that  99 '95  per  cent  of  widowers  marry  Minxes ;  but 
only  one  has  been  discovered  during  the  present  century  who  wedded 
a  Superior  Woman  .  .  .  and  she  was  his  deceased  wife's  sister. 

This  digression  leaves  Miss  Gertrude  Wilkinson  in  the  breakfast- 
room,  red  with  anger  at  being  foiled,  for  she  had  some  vague  notion 
in  her  head  of  keeping  Frank  apart  from  his  uncle,  the  Canon — ^perad- 
venture  of  flirting  with  him  in  the  intervals  of  her  attendance  on 
the  old  gentleman.  It  also  leaves  Laurence  showing  Frank  upstairs ; 
but  now  the  old  butler  may  throw  open  the  door,  and  leave  uncle 
and  nephew  together.  Very  worn  and  ill  looked  Canon  Lovelace, 
in  an  easy  chair,  by  the  fireside,  with  some  weak  invalid  broth  on  a 
small  table,  near  him,  and  a  book  ...  be  sure  !  ...  in  his  tremu- 
lous hand.  It  was  Coleridge's  Church  and  State,  a  volume  that  gives 
much  displeasm^  to  any  modem  Radical  who  is  capable  of  reading  it. 

That  such  a  man  as  Canon  Lovelace  should  care  to  have  a  Minx 
about  him,  may  seem  strange  ;  yet,  remember  that  saying  of  a  great 
poet — 

"Who  meanee  no  guile  beguiled  soonest  ahalL*' 

To  the  Canon,  who,  a  veteran  bachelor,  had  always  been  an  admirer 
of  ladies,  and  was  a  favourite  to  the  last  at  those  pleasant  tesrparties 
in  Sarum  Close,  where  Watteau  groups  of  womanhood  surrounded 
Sevres  china,  and  Eeble  and  Pusey  and  Liddon  were  sur&ce-subjects, 
and  there  was  often  a  game  of  whist  in  the  end — ^there  seemed  no 
guile  in  this  archidiaconally  testimonialled  yoimg  person.  Canon 
Lovelace  might  irreverently  be  described  as  a  general  lover ;  he  liked 
ancient  ladies  who  could  chat  with  him  of  his  own  old  days,  when 
Tract  XC.  was  unwritten,  and  the  deep  questions  of  genuflexion  and 
auricular  confession  had  not  occurred  to  a  race  of  rectors  who  could 
ride  across  country  and  drink  port ;  he  also  liked  the  pretty  girls  of 
the  new  time,  whose  brainlets  were  all  agog  with  fresh  theologic  fan- 
tasies, and  who  found  intense  delight  in  daily  service,  until  they 
married,  and  who,  though  they  of  course  worshipped  curates,  were 
seldom  allowed  by  their  mammas  to  marry  them.  His  perfect  guile- 
lessness  made  him  the  easiest  possible  victim  of  pretty  plausible  Miss 
Gertrude ;  so  it  was  lucky  Frank  had  turned  up  at  this  time.  ' 

The  Canon  was  too  weak  to  talk  much.  Frank  explained  that  he 
had  been  induced  to  delay  seeing  him ;  and  his  uncle  seemed  to  think 
it  was  all  for  the  best.  It  was  very  clear  to  Frank  Noel  that  this 
yotmg  woman  had  made  the  Canon  believe  in  her,  and  greatly  puzzled 
he  felt  how  to  act.  In  a  sick  room,  what  chance  has  a  man  against 
a  woman  1 

"  I  wish  Elinor  were  here,"  he  thought  to  himself.  He  had  begun 
to  be  quite  a  believer  in  Elinor's  capacity.  And  he  did  not  at  all 
like  to  see  his  uncle  so  obviously  at  the  mercy  of  a  Minx. 

"  I  hope  you  will  stay,  now  you  are  here,  Frank,"  said  the  Canon, 
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in  a  very  weak  voice.  "  I  cannot  see  much  of  you ;  but  I  shall 
be  so  glad  if  you  will  come  in  once  or  twice  a  day.  Laurence 
and  Miss  Wilkinson  will  take  care  that  you  are  comfortable ;  she, 
I  assure  you,  is  an  invaluable  person." 

Frank  Noel  saw  it  was  vain  to  say  a  word  against  the  Minx  just 
then,  so  contented  himself  with  the  unuttered  reflection  that  m- 
valtLohle  is  a  word  with  two  meanings,  diametric  in  contrast.  He  alsp 
thought  Miss  Gertrude  Wilkinson  invaluable. 

The  conversation  between  Frank  and  his  uncle  was  brief,  for  the 
Canon  was  too  feeble  to  prolong  it.  Frank  took  leave,  promising  to 
remain  at  Salisbuiy,  and  pressing  the  Canon  to  summon  him  when- 
soever he  found  himself  at  all  worse.  Then  our  fiiend  walked  rapidly 
downstairs,  and  out  into  the  Close,  taking  no  notice  whatever  of 
Miss  Gertrude,  who  "  happened "  (as  Corporal  Trim  would  say)  to 
be  passing  through  the  hall  as  he  took  his  hat.  Frank  was  full 
of  mixed  feelmgs.  He  pitied  his  uncle,  evidently  very  ill ;  he  was 
angry  with  the  Minx  for  taking  up  her  position  in  the  Canon's  house- 
hold, speculating,  it  was  easy  to  see,  on  getting  something  solid 
thereby ;  he  was  disgusted  with  himself  for  not  knowing  what  best 
to  do.  He  cared  not  a  doit  though  this  young  woman  got  a  legacy 
fix)m  his  uncle;  but  he  hated  to  see  the  noble  feeble  old  man  in 
such  bad  hands.  Bitterly  blew  the  east  wind  as  he  took  two  or 
three  sharp  turns  up  and  down  the  Close  ;  at  last,  he  walked  rapidly 
out  of  it,  saying  to  himself,  "Well,  I  must  see  Pinniger;  and 
then  I'll  write  to  Carington,  and  tell  him  all  about  it,  and  ask  his 
advice." 

The  keen  eyes  of  the  Minx  had  been  watching  him  as  he  walked. 
She  laughed  gaily  as  she  lost  sight  of  him,  turned  from  the  window 
to  an  easy  chair  hy  the  fire,  and  buried  herself  in  a  scrofulous  French 
novel. 


CHAPTERi  XXVII. 

A  HTSTEBY. 

"  All  mighty  towns  hold  mysteries  insonitable — 
But  holds  not  measureleflB  ocean  stranger  mysteries  ?  " 

QuicKLT,  but  with  sufficient  style  and  distinction,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Oistraviefifwere  married  a  second  time  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ambassador.  At  once  they  were  to  start  for  the  Continent,  open 
now  to  the  Prince,  as  he  had  made  peace  with  the  mysterious 
societies.  The  wedding  was  effected  with  all  possible  rapidity,  for 
the  Prince  desired  to  make  immediate  use  of  his  newly  obtained 
freedom,  since  he  was  heartily  tired  of  his  imprisonment  in  this 
detested  isl&nd.     Having  married  Paulovna,  partly  through  fear  and 
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partly  through  policy,  he  was  resolved  to  have  some  enjoyment  of 
life  in  return.  Italy  was  his  object ;  he  had  a  yacht  at  Cowes,  and 
determined  to  take  her  round  to  the  Mediterranean  and  meet  the 
slow-coming  spring.  He  had  the  Russian  love  of  luxuriant  travel. 
His  yacht,  a  comfortable  schooner,  was  fitted  up  with  voluptuous 
costliness.  Save  for  certain  superb  pictures,  too  warm  in  conception 
and  colour,  his  state-rooms,  all  silk  and  gold,  might  have  been  the 
boudoir  of  queens. 

Paulovna  made  ho  objection  to  any  arrangement.  She  seemed 
languid  and  terrified  as  she  went  through  the  marriage  ceremony  with 
this  man.  The  change  observed  in  her  by  keen-eyed  Carington  had 
already  become  more  clear.  Bystanders  wondered  at  her  listlessness 
as  she  was  driven  away  to  the  terminus  in  the  Prince's  handsome 
chariot  and  four.     She  looked  more  like  a  ghost  than  a  bride. 

The  yacht  ran  gaily  down  channel  with  a  fair  bridal  wind.  Though 
so  early  in  the  year,  there  was  neither  fog  nor  rain,  and  the  Prince, 
enjoying  his  fireedom,  his  dinners,  his  Heidseck,  was  almost  gallant  to 
his  wife.  She  could  not  help  yielding  a  trifle  to  the  influence  of  sea 
air  and  swift  change  of  scene,  and  gained  colour  and  appetite,  and 
half  forgot  her  past  wickedness,  her  dread  of  impending  danger. 

The  voyage,  thus  merrily  begun,  was  not  destined  in  like  manner 
to  end.  Late  at  night,  as  the  schooner  passed  the  Straits,  a  gun-boat 
shot  out  from  the  African  shore,  and  threw  up  a  rocket  as  a  signal 
for  her  to  shorten  sail.  The  steamer  was  alongside  immediately  \  a 
score  of  men,  all  armed,  all  masked,  swarmed  on  her  deck,  and  their 
leader  sternly  said  to  the  frightened  crew — 

"  Prince  and  Princess  Oistravieff  are  below,  I  know.  Show  me  to 
their  cabin." 

Resistance  to  such  force  was  vain.  They  rushed  below.  Oistravieif 
and  Paulovna  were  both  asleep  in  their  berths.  Before  they  Were 
sufficiently  awake  to'  guess  at  their  position,  both  were  bound  with 
ropes,  just  as  they  were,  hurried  over  the  side  of  the  yacht,  and 
placed  on  board  the  gun-boat.  The  whole  affair  seemed  to  occur  in 
ten  minutes.  The  amazed  captain  and  crew  of  the  yacht  stood  on 
deck  watching  the  gun-boat's  lessening  lights,  in  a  state  of  helpless 
wonder  as  to  what  had  been  done  and  what  they  ought  to  do.  The 
captain,  an  imperturbable  Englishman,  silently  lighted  a  pipe,  and 
tried  to  get  some  wisdom  out  of  smoke;  but  the  steward,  a  quick  little 
Irishman,  exclaimed — 

''  'Bout  ship  and  back  to  England.     Put  in  at  Falmouth." 

This  was  done  :  the  report  brought  home  by  the  c^w  caused  the 
sensation  of  the  year.  Police  an4  journalists  were  all  alive ;  Prince 
Oistravieff's  yacht  was  overhauled  by  the  one  and  described  by  the 
other,  but  with  no  special  result ;  his  confidential  servant,  Repnin, 
was  officially  examined,  and  unofficially,  but  could  or  would  tell 
nothing.     The  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
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made  stringent  inquiries  about  the  mysterious  gun-boat,  but  she  was 
untraceable. 

Still,  as  always  is  the  case  when  a  mysterious  affair  occurs,  there 
leaked  out  rumours  as  to  the  previous  career  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Oistravieff  ...  as  to  a  double  marriage  and  a  dark  con- 
spiracy .  .  .  especially  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Princess  was  no  other 
than  that  illustrious  incognita,  Lily  Page.  If  editorial  wisdom  was 
baffled  by  the  problem  itself,  editorial  eloquence  had  now  a  grand 
opportunity,  and  abundantly  justified  itself.  A  Russian  Prince 
marrying  a  light-o'-love,  and  decorating  his  yacht  for  her  in  a  style 
fit  for  royalty,  but  with  embellishments  unfit  for  modest  eyes,  and 
then  the  wicked  being  caught  and  carried  off  by  a  corsair,  was  a 
series  of  events  not  often  vouchsafed  to  the  fluent  leader-writer.  The 
grandeur  of  the  style  was  adequate  to  the  gravity  of  the  lesson. 
Princes  and  Minxes  alike  were  suitably  admonished.  Nothing  so 
startling  had  happened  for  ages,  and  the  breakfasts  of  London  were 
eaten  with  better  appetite  now  that  the  morning  paper  brought  so 
piquant  an  addition  to  what  Tom  Moore  called 

**  Your  ghost 
Of  a  breakfast  in  England — ^your  cursed  tea  and  toast.*' 

As  for  that  gun-boat,  it  steamed  rapidly  away  through  the  Straits. 
The  Prince,  a  coward  as  we  know,  was  insensible  with  terror. 
Paulovna  only  exclaimed  in  her  terror — 

"  Yes,  it  has  come  at  last.  I  knew  it  would ; "  and  then  tried 
to  pray.  Both  were  carelessly  thrown,  bound  and  almost  naked  as 
they  were,  into  a  dark  cabin  below,  and  no  sound  came  near  them 
save  the  throbbing  of  the  engine  and  the  churning  of  the  water. 
Oistravieff  was  deadened  by  fear ;  but  poor  Paulovna,  of  keener  and 
stronger  mind,  was  widely  wakeful. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?"  she  thought ;  "  what  will  happen  to  ubI 
I  am  rightly  treated  for  marrying  this  villain,  and  for  trying  to  kill  my 
best  friend.     O,  if  I  were  free  for  a  week,  I  would  kill  Nimiber  One  ! " 

On  she  went  to  a  dreadful  &te,  the  great  sea  roaring,  the  strong 
engine  crushing  it  down,  the  harsh  ropes  cutting  her  tender  limbs, 
the  cold  freezing  her  through ;  yet  she  could  not  fall  into  the  fortunate 
stupidity  of  her  husband-coward.  Frank  Noel  in  the  Cathedral 
Close,  reading  the  papers  with  this  wondrous  news  in  them,  remem- 
bered Oistravieff  as  a  liar  and  coward,  and  did  not  immensely  regret 
his  fate.  Mr.  Carington,  in  the  great  hall  at  Langton  Delamere, 
getting  the  same  information,  was  perhaps  less  surprised  than  any 
other  Englishman.  It  reached  him  at  breakfast,  in  an  evening  paper 
which  was  sent  him  by  post ;  he  was  breakfasting  alone,  for  Lucy  was 
waiting  on  the  Earl,  but  Eachette  had  consoled  him 'in  his  loneliness 
by  an  appetizing  service.  Alas!  the  worthy  chefs  brilliant  little 
dishes,  specially  designed  for  Mr.  Carington,  were  lost  on  him  this 
morning.     He  sent  for  Lucv  Walter. 
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"  Lucy/*  he  said,  "  how  is  Lord  Delamere  this  morning  % " 

"  Much  better,  sir.     He  would  be  glad  to  see  you." 

''  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him,"  quoth  Mr.  Carington,  and  went  to 
his  apartment,  where  he  foimd  his  lordship  in  high  spirits  after 
a  noble  sleep.  He  showed  him  the  paper,  which  the  Earl  read  in 
silence. 

"  By  Jove,  Carington,"  he  said,  when  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
story,  ''  we  shan't  see  that  poor  devil  again.  He  was  a  bad  fellow, 
even  for  a  Russian ;  but  I  had  known  him  too  long  and  too  intigaately 
to  cut  him  dead.     What  will  they  do  with  them  ? " 

"  Who  are  Hhey*  ?  is  the  question.  I  suppose  it  must  be  Number 
One.     We  must  take  good  care  of  the  little  Ravioli,  Delamere." 

"Suppose  either  you  or  I  were  to  marry  herl"  said  the  Earl, 
laughing.     "  Are  you  going  to  show  her  this  1 " 

"  Certainly  ;  but  I  wished  you  to  see  it  first.  You  and  I  can  see 
what  is  going  on  ...  a  war  between  conspirators  on  thrones  and 
conspirators  in  cellars.  Still,  what  good  would  it  be  for  us  to  do  our 
duty  and  communicate  all  that  we  know  to  the  Foreign  Office?  Such 
fools  are  they  in  that  department,  that  either  th^y  would  not  believe 
us,  or  would  give  our  secret  information  to  the  very  people  who 
ought  not  to  have  it.  That  poor  cowardly  Oistravieff ;  it  is  worse  for 
him  than  my  godson's  fist.  I  suppose  theyll  make  him  walk  the 
plank  % " 

"  Well,  go  and  frighten  the  Marchesa,  Frank,  while  I  think  over 
the  matter.  So  far  as  I  see,  you  are  right,  and  our  line  is  to  be 
wisely  ignorant." 

Mr.  Carington  took  the  paper  and  went  to  the  Marchesa,  who  was 
at  breakfast  with  Elinor.     To  her  he  said — 

"  Run  away,  child.  You  may  take  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  with 
you,  if  you  are  very  hungry.     I  have  to  talk  secrets." 

Elinor  went,  with  a  smile,  without  a  slice.  Mr.  Carington  abridged 
for  the  Marchesa  the  circuitous  statement  of  the  paper.  She  was 
startled,  and  turned  pale. 

"  O  Frank  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  told  you  I  should  get  into  dreadful 
trouble." 

"  What !  here  %  Do  you  think  a  gun-boat  can  steam  up  these 
hillfil" 

"  Ah,  but  Number  One  has  a  long  arm." 

"  Has  he  1"  laughed  Carington.  "Well,  to  make  up  for  it,  his  legs 
are  much  too  short  .  .  .  though  they  won't  be  too  short  to  run  away 
some  day." 

Oh,  but  this  doei  frighten  me." 

It  need  not.     The  Earl  proposes  that  either  he  or  I  should  marry 
you,  if  you  are  very  much  afraid." 

^'  I  was  never  good  enough  for  you,  Frank,"  she  said,  and  began  to 
weep. 
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**  You  baby,  Raffaella !  Let's  have  neither  tears  nor  fears ;  you 
are  safe  here,  and  you  shall  not  leave  till  all  peril  is  over.  It  won't, 
be  long." 

''  Oh,  how  do  you  know  %  "  she  asked  eagerly.  She  was  April-bom  : 
fear  and  grief  and  curiosity  and  fun  followed  each  other  over  the  sky 
of  her  mind,  like  cloud  and  rain  and  mist  and  light. 

"  Number  One  is  a  coward :  I  mean  to  frighten  him." 

She  laughed  and  clapped  her  tiny  ring-fettered  diamondnsprinkled 
hands,  exclaiming — 

"  0  what  fun  !  " 

"  Not  for  him  ! "  thought  Mr.  Carington,  but  said  it  not. 

Lord  Delamere  and  Mr.  Oarington  held  their  peace,  and  left  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  police  to  adroitly  bungle  and  ingeniously 
stumble ;  but  some  one  else  took  the  trouble  to  furnish  a  bit  of 
curious  information.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  posted  at 
Charing  Cross,  and  written  in  Russian.     It  said-* 

"  Go  to  the  Red  House  at  Wandsworth,  for  some  time  occupied  by 
conspirators,  and  you  will  discover  something  of  the  Oistravieffs." 

This  letter  was  addressed  in  a  feminine  hand  to  the  Chief  of 
Police. 

The  Red  House  looked  dreary  when  visited  by  a  detachment  of 
intelligent  officers.  No  sign  of  life.  All  shutters  shut ;  the  waUed- 
in  garden  a  picture  of  desolation.  The  front  door  had  to  be  broken 
open,  for  it  was  heavily  barred  within.  There  was  a  suffocating  smell 
of  damp  and  decay  in  the  rooms.  The  police  opened  the  shutters  and 
let  in  the  light  of  day,  then  searched  the  place  thoroughly  from  cellar 
to  gairet.  In  one  room  only  found  they  anything ;  this  was  the 
chamber  wherein  Lily  Page  had  received  the  Prince  Oistravieff,  to 
her  harm  and  to  his,  on  a  certain  memorable  night.  The  charming 
furniture  of  the  room  was  now  a  chaos.  Gilt  chairs,  broken  mirrors 
and  lustres,  crashed  decanters  and  glasses,  lying  for  the  policemen's 
heavy  boots  to  tread  into  the  torpet ;  pictures  gashed  with  cuts  from 
sword  and  dagger.  What  had  been  the  last  scene  in  that  ghastly 
chamber,  who  can  guess  ? 

The  only  stedfast  sight  there  was  the  ghastliest  of  all.  On  the 
table  lay  the  corpse  of  a  woman,  clothed  only  in  a  night<lress,  bound 
with  cords,  a  long  sharp  foreign  dagger  struck  so  strongly  through 
her  left  breast  that  it  penetrated  the  board  beneath.  On  her  bosom 
lay  a  square  of  paper,  with  these  words  in  Russian — 

"  Paulovna  Oistravieff, 
Princess  and  traitress." 

(^0  ht  cmitimiicU) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Each  bath  his  place  and  function  to  attend : 
I  am  left  out :  for  me  nothing  remains.'' — Shakspeare. 

"  O  forbid  it,  God, 
That  in  a  Christian  climate,  sonls  refined 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed  1 " — Ibid. 

Oke  week  more,  and  Dick  was  gone. 

Kg  words  could  describe  what  that  parting^was  to  me,  nor  the  deso- 
lation of  my  solitary  existence  after  his  departure.  In  comparison 
with  the  aching  void  left  in  my  heart  then,  the  weary  years  t  had 
passed  with  him  at  X  Court  might  have  been  called  happy.  I  had 
no  one  to  love,  no  one  to  care  for  me,  no  one  even  to  speak  to.  I 
had  never  cared  much  for  James's  society  in  the  past,  but  how  gladly 
would  I  haye  accepted  his  companionship  now  !  But  even  this  solace 
was  denied  me.  Since  the  first  night  of  my  arrival  in  that  house,  Dick 
and  I  had  shared  the  same  bedroom,  and  James  had  continued  to  sleep 
in  the  small  curtainless  bed  where  we  had  left  him  to  his  fette  on 
that  occasion.  At  breakfast  of  course  I  saw  him  ;  but  in  the  repres- 
sive presence  of  his  father  and  Mr.  Earle.  He  dined  with  his  father 
At  an  eating-house  in  the  City,  and  when  he  came  upstairs  after 
office  hours  at  night,  he  retired  with  a  bundle  of  papers  into  his 
£gtther'8  private  room,  where  he  generally  remained  till  bedtime. 
My  existence  appeared  to  be  forgotten  by  everybody. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  Dick  left,  my  spirits  were 
somewhat  sustained  by  the  constant  anticipation  that  Mr.  Earle's 
ward  would  soon  arrive;  but  two  months  passed  away,  and  as  I 
heard  no  more  on  the  subject,  I  concluded  that  Mr.  Earle  had  made 
some  different  arrangement.  When  this  hope  vanished,  I  sank  into 
such  a  state  of  hopeless  despondency,  that  I  really  believe  it  was  only 
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mj  absolute  lack  of  the  requisite  physical  energy  that  prevented  me 
from  cutting  short  an  existence  so  intolerable,  by  suicide. 

I  tried  walking  about  the  streets,  but  I  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  walk  without  the  support  of  Dick's  strong  arm,  and  though  I  had 
ceased  to  use  my  crutch  in  the  house,  I  found  I  could  not  go  far 
without  it.  I  had  not  money  enough  to  spend  in  cabs,  and  after  two 
or  three  attempts,  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  going  out  altogether ;  I 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  sitting  on  the  window-seat  that 
looked  into  the  court,  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  idly  watching  those 
who  came  and  went,  wondering  for  whom  the  letters  were  destined 
that  I  saw  the  postman  take  to  the  different  houses,  and  whether 
there  was  any  one  else  in  the  court  as  dull  and  useless  as  I  was. 

I  became  accustomed  to  consider  my  dinner  a  great  event,  and  I 
contrived  to  prolong  the  meal  to  the  utmost  by  reading  as  I  eat ;  but 
Mrs.  Withers  soon  foimd  it  too  much  trouble  to  lay  the  cloth  down- 
stairs for  me  only,  and  I  was  then  compelled  to  eat  my  ill-dressed,, 
unsightly  meals  at  the  greasy  kitchen-table  with  her. 

At  first  this  was  intolerable  to  me ;  but  after  a  while  I  not  only 
accustomed  myself  to  her  society,  but  even  sank  so  low  as  to  prefer 
it,  and  to  join  her  of  an  evening  in  the  consumption  of  the  deleterious 
contents  of  the  black  teapot.  I  may,  however,  say  in  my  excuse  that 
at  first  I  only  remained  in  the  kitchen  as  the  warmest  place,  and 
took  a  sip  or  two  of  the  "  blue  ruin  "  she  loved,  in  order  to  put  her 
at  her  ease  and  induce  her  to  take  her  usual  solace  in  my  pre- 
sence ;  but  after  a  while  I  acquired  a  liking  and  desire  for  the  physical 
stimulus  of  the  dram  itself.  I  soon  found  another  attraction  in 
Mrs.  Withers'  society,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  exciting  to  me.  I 
had  discovered  that  the  effect  of  the  old  woman's  evening  potations 
upon  her  intellect  and  temper  varied,  according  to  their  number  and 
strength.  In  the  first  period  of  their  influence,  she  was  rather  quarrel- 
some, and  disposed  to  resent  my  remaining  in  the  kitchen  an  unso- 
licited guest,  and  witness  of  her  proceedings ;  then  she  would  become 
tender  and  pitiful  of  my  lonely  and  neglected  state;  and  when  I 
succeeded,  as  I  soon  learnt  to  do,  in  deceiving  her  as  to  the 
amount  she  had  imbibed,  and  inducing  her  to  exceed  the  quantity 
she  had  marked  out  for  herself,  her  tongue  became  unloosened,  her 
withered  cheek  flushed,  her  intellect  sharpened,  and  forgetting  her 
habits  of  secrecy  and  discretion,  she  would  speak  of  the  dismal 
secrets  of  the  family,  and  allude  to  sorrow  past,  and  wrong  done, 
until  she  had  roused  my  curiosity  almost  to  frenzy.  My  days  were 
agitated,  and  my  nights  feverish  and  restless.  I  clearly  recognised 
the  &ct  that  I  was  injuring  the  poor  old  woman  by  thus  increasing 
her  drams  :  I  could  see  how  nervous  and  exhausted  she  appeared  in 
the  morning  when  I  thus  stimulated  and  excited  her  at  night,  but  I 
could  not  forbear  :  I  was  determined  I  would  never  rest  till  I  knew 
all  she  knew,  and  this  determination  was  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
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covery  I  quickly  made  that  a  portion  of  her  secret  concerned  Dick. 
Gradually  the  whole  dismal  story  of  the  past  became  clear  to  me. 
That  story,  pieced  together  from  the  old  woman's  disjointed  con- 
fidences, was  as  follows  : — 

Stephen  and  Mary  Earle  were  the  children  of  Squire  Earle,  of 

B Grange,  in  Somersetshire  ;  Stephen  by  his  first,  and  Mary  by 

his  second  wife.  The  Squire,  who  was.  Withers  told  me,  "  dreadful 
wild  "  in  his  youth,  had  sadly  neglected  Stephen's  mother,  who  died 
young.  After  her  death  the  Squire  continued  his  evil  courses  until 
"what  with  women,  what  with  racing,  and  what  with  gambling," 

B Grange  came  to  the  hammer.     The  Squire  indeed  was  a 

ruined  man,  and  compelled  to  sell  every  acre  he  possessed,  except  a 
small  farm,  which  was  so  strictly  entailed  on  Stephen,  that  his  father 
could  not  sell  it.  To  this  farm  the  Squire  betook  himself,  and  lived 
there  in  great  seclusion  for  two  years.  B Grange,  with  its  plea- 
sure grounds,  but  without  the  rest  of  the  estate,  had  been  bought  by 
a  retired  Scotch  merchalht  named  McGregor.  How  it  came  to  pass 
no  one  knew,  but  Mary  McGregor,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  this 
gentleman,  fell  in  love  with  the  Squire,  and  married  him  within  one 
month  of  her  father's  death,  which  happened  in  the  second  year  of 

their  occupation  of  B Grange.     Miss  McGregor,  a  younger  sister 

of  the  Scotch  merchant,  and  the  only  surviving  relative  of  the  heiress, 
was  excessively  indignant  at  the  match ;  she  refused  to  be  present  at 
the  wedding,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  great  ire,  telling  her  niece 
she  would  live  to  repent  bestowing  her  father's  hard-earned  money  , 
upon  a  broken-down  rovJe  and  gambler ;  for  so  she  called  the  Squire, 
though  he  was  scarcely  fifty,  and,  according  to  old  Withers's  report, 
**  as  fine  a  man  to  look  at,  Ned,  as  ever  you'd  meet  on  a  long  sum- 
mei^s  day.  And  he  was  an  altered  man,  too,  after  he  married,"  she 
continued,  "  and  never  seemed  to  care  for  none  of  his  old  ways  again  ; 
and  it  is  like  they  might  have  been  very  happy,  but  his  young  wife 
died,  worse  luck,  when  Mary — that's  your  aunt — was  bom.  Well, 
everybody  thought  the  Squire  woidd  go  right  out  of  his  mind  with 
grief;  he  wouldn't  so  much  as  look  at  the  poor  baby,  and  as  I  had 
just  lost  my  poor  little  one,  the  servants,  remembering  that  I  had 
nursed  Stephen,  thought  it  natural  like  to  bring  the  poor  thing 
to  me. 

''  My  fiither  had  been  head  gamekeeper  to  the  Squire  before  he  sold 
his  estate,  and  I  had  married  the  under  keeper ;  we  were  now  in  the 

service  of  Lord  M ,  whose  place  was  next  to  the  Squire's,  and 

who  bought  most  of  the  land  when  the  sale  was. 

"  Stephen  had  been  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at  S ,  and  I 

mind  the  master  always  said  what  a  sharp  lad  he  was,  and  sure 
enough  he  turned  out  a  deal  too  sharp  for  any  of  us,  worse  luck. 
The  Squire  went  away  to  foreign  parts,  and  the  Grange  was  shut  np 

s  2 
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for  years  and  years,  and  Mary  stayed  with  me.  Wlien  she  was  pretty 
near  eight  years  old,  the  Squire  came  back  without  giving  any  notice, 
and  came  straight  to  our  cottage — he  had  known  the  way  well  in  my 
father's  time,  when  it  all  belonged  to  him — and  asked  to  see  the 
baby.  Just  then  little  Mary  came  in  for  her  te%  and  the  Squire 
cried  like  a  child  at  the  mere  sight  of  her,  and  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  go  home  with  him.  But  she  wouldn't 
stir  a  step  without  me,  so  the  Squire  paid  my  husband  handsome, 
there  and  then,  to  let  me  go  up  to  the  Grange  to  live,  to  take  care  of 
her.  And  sure  enough  there  was  nothing  except  the  money  to  make 
me  stay ;  for  if  ever  child  was  petted,  and  given  way  to,  and  spoiled 
outright,  it  was  Mary.  From  having  had  her  with  me  from  a  baby, 
I  could  do  more  with  her  than  anybody  else ;  but  the  servants  couldn't 
abide  her,  for  she  soon  found  out  that  the  Squire  always  took  her 
part,  and  she  treated  them  as  if  they  were  her  bom  slaves.  She  had 
plenty  of  masters  and  mistresses,  but  I  don't  think  she  ever  really 
learned  much  ;  for  if  they  vexed  her  or  tired  her  any  way,  she  used 
to  say  her  head  ached,  and  the  Squire  was  like  to  go  out  of  his  wits 
if  ever  she  seemed  pale,  or  even  cross  like. 

''  He  used  to  say  that  when  she  was .  eighteen  he  should  take  her 
to  London,  and  have  her  presented  at  Court,  and  that  her  beauty 
would  buy  back  the  rest  of  the  family  acres ;  and  everybody  knew  he 
had  made  his  will,  making  her  his  heir  of  all  he  had  left,  except 
Deane  Farm,  and  that  he  couldn't  leave.  Deane  Farm  didn't  bring 
in  a  clear  two  hundred  a  year,  and  most  folks  thought  it  wasn't  &ir 
to  Stephen;  but  the  Squire  always  said  Stephen  would  make  his 
•own  way,  and  that  the  Grange  belonged  to  Mary  of  right,  seeing  how 
it  had  come  back  to  him  through  her  mother. 

"  When  Stephen  left  school  and  csime  home,  he  and  Mary  quar- 
relled from  morning  till  night,  so  the  Squire  packed  him  off  again  to 

S ,  and  had  him  put  in  a  lawyer's  office.      Every  soul  in  the 

neighbourhood  cried  out  at  that,  but  the  Squire  didn't  care,  not  he. 

''  Stephen  never  came  home  no  more  till  Mary  was  turned  seven- 
teen, and,  Lord  bless  you,  you  wouldn't  have  known  him.  He  flatr 
tered  and  petted  Mary  worse  than  any  one,  and  talked  to  her  of  her 
beauty,  and  how  she  ought  to  hold  her  head  high,  and  make  up 
her  mind  not  to  be  less  than  a  countess,  till  the  poor  girl's  head 
was  turned  worse  than  ever.  Every  day  almost  he  took  her  out 
walking,  and  I  noticed  they  always  went  one  way,  passing  by  the 

gamekeeper's  house,  on  the  land  which  Lord  M had  bought : 

where  the  Squire  had  sworn  never  to  set  his  foot  till  it  was  his  own 
again.  Maybe  I  should  have  thought  something  wasn't  altogether 
right,  and  have  found  out  the  mischief  in  time,  if  I  hadn't  been  so 
full  of  trouble  myself,  but  my  poor  husband  was  down  with  a  fever, 
and  all  my  thoughts  was  taken  up  with  nursing.  And  so,  though 
I  often  wondered  how  it  was  that  Stephen  and  Mary  used  to  pass  the 
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keeper's  lodge,  (where  I  was  then)  every  day,  I  thought  nothing  amiss. 
Then  I  began  to  notice  that  though  Stephen  went  with  her,  she  used 
to  come  back  alone,  and  once  or  twice  she  looked  flurried  like,  and  I 
thought  it  was  queer  that  she  always  took  this  particular  walk  just 
when  the  Squire  was  sound  asleep  after  dinner,  and  my  mind  began 
to  misgive.  But  I  was  not  allowed  to  speak  to  them,  for  fear  Mary 
should  catch  the  fever.  One  night — it  was  just  getting  dark,  for  the 
nights  came  on  early  then,  being  the  end  of  October — I  opened  my 
window  for  a  little  air^^  and  I  mind  I  was  a-thinking  how  soon  it  would 
be  all  over  with  my  poor  John,  when  I  heard  Mary's  voice  under- 
neath. I  listened,  and  made  out  that  she  was  ciying.  Then  I  heard 
some  one  kissing  her,  and  telling  her  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  and  my 
heart  flew  to  my  mouth,  for  I  knew  it  wasn't  Stephen's  voice.  I 
thought  I'd  go  and  tell  the  Squire,  but  I  didn't  dare. 

"  That  very  night  my  poor  husband  died,  and  what  with  the  funeral 
and  getting  the  cottage  cleaned  up  for  the  new  keeper,  it  was  more 
than  a  fortnight  before  I  went  back  to  the  Grange.  Then  I  heard 
from  [the  servants  that  the  young  Lord  had  been  down  at  the 
great  house  for  the  shooting,  and  it  all  came  over  me  at  once  that 
it  was  Lord  M 's  son  who  had  been  with  Mary  that  night. 

"  Somehow  or  other  I  got  courage  to  tell  Mary  what  I  had  heard,^ 
and  to  say  that,  whatever  was  between  them,  his  lordship  ought  to 
speak  out  like  a  man. 

"  First  of  all  she  went  into  such  a  passion  as  never  was  seen,  but 
when  she  saw  I  wasn't  afraid  as  usual,  she  coaxed  and  wheedled  me 
into  holding  my  tongue,  and  told  me  that  the  secret  was  only  to  be 
kept  for  three  weeks  longer,  till  my  lord  was  of  age ;  that  he  couldn't 
speak  out  before,  because  his  father,  being  a  Catholic,  wouldn't  like 
the  match ;  and  then  she  asked  me  whether  I  shouldn't  like  to  be 
lady's  maid  to  a  countess,  and  I  don't  know  what  more,  till  I  pro-*  . 
mlsed  I  wotddn't  say  nothing,  worse  luck. 

**  But  the  three  weeks  went  by,  and  my  lord  never  came  back,  and 
there  was  nev6r  a  letter  nor  nothing  to  help  Mary  keep  up  her  spirits. 
For  a  while  she  was  full  of  hope ;  then  she  got  angry ;  then  she  took  to 
ciying  at  nights  as  if  she  would  break  her  heart,  and  in  the  day  she 
was  so  dull  and  pale  that  the  Squire  was  like  to  go  beside  himself. 

"  But  that  wasn't  the  worst,  nor  nobody  knew  the  worst  but  me, 
till  one  day  when  the  Squire  read  aloud  out  of  the  newspaper  how 

young  Lord  M (he  had  some  other  title,  I  know,  but  I  don't 

rightly  remember  what  they  called  hhn)  had  just  been  married  to 
some  grand  lady  or  other.  Poor  Mary  fell  down  on  the  groimd  as*if 
she'd  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  when  she  came  to,  she'd  clean 
lost  her  wits.  She  raved  about  her  child  as  if  it  had  been  bom 
already^  and  begged  and  prayed  the  Squire  and  Stephen  and  me  to  go 
and  fetch  my  lord,  in  a  way  that  it  would  have  broken  any  one's  heart 
to  hear  her. 
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"  But  the  Squire  cursed  both  him  and  her,  and  rushed  away  out  of 
the  room  like  one  mad ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  Stephen's  look  then, 
nor  the  smile  he  had  on  his  face  as  he  watched  him  go. 

"  Still  he  did  seem  sorry  for  his  sister,  too,  and  said  to  me  over 
and  over  again  that  he  never  thought  it  would  come  to  that. 

" '  God  only  knows  what  you  thought,  sir,  nor  what  you  did,'  I 
says  to  him ;  *  the  girl's  ruined,  that's  all  I  know ;  and  the  family, 
that  has  always  held  up  its  head  as  respectable  as  any  in  Somerset- 
fihire,  is  ruined  too,  worse  luck. 

*'  *  Good  God,  Mrs.  Withers,  that's  true  ! '  he  said ;  '  there  isn't  a 
cur  in  the  village  that  won't  yelp  at  our  heels  now.' 

'^  Then  he  and  I  laid  our  heads  together  to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  hush  the  thing  up  ;  and  we  talked  of  one  thing  and  another,  till 
all  at  once  Stephen  said — 

"  *  I've  got  it.  Withers  !  I'll  carry  her  upstairs  now  into  her  own 
room  j  and  you'll  give  out  to  the  servants  that  she's  had  a  fit,  and 
don't  let  anyone  go  into  the  room  but  yourself,  mind,  for  the  life  of 
jou.  Keep  everything  dark  for  a  little  while,  and  I'll  find  a  way  to 
save  our  good  name  yet.' 

"  All  that  night  the  Squire  kept  himself  to  himself,  shut  up  in  his 
own  room,  and  he  wouldn't  so  much  as  answer  a  word,  good  or  bad, 
when  Stephen  knocked  at  his  door  to  speak  with  him. 

"  Next  morning  early  I  heard  him  go  downstairs  \  and  though  I 
didn't  dare  show  my  face,  I  watched  him  out  of  the  house  into  the 
shrubbery  ;  and  I  went  and  called  Stephen,  and  he  followed  him.  It 
was  hours  and  hours  before  the  Squire  came  back  into  the  house. 
Then  I  made  bold  to  carry  him  some  breakfast ;  but  when  I  saw  hia 
face,  the  look  of  him  frightened  me.  He  seemed  all  shrunken  away 
like,  into  a  poor,  trembling  old  man. 

"  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  say  anything  to  him ;  but  I  went  to  look 
for  Stephen,  to  tell  him  that  Mary  was  herself  like,  and  quiet.  But 
the  other  servants  told  me  Stephen  had  taken  his  father's  horse — be'd 
as  soon  have  thought  of  riding  the  moon  as  riding  his  father's  horso 
before  that  day — and  gone  to  S . 

"  Next  day,  when  he  came  back,  before  he  went  to  his  father's 
room,  he  came  upstairs  to  me  to  ask  how  Mary  was.  I  told  him  she 
was  quite  herself,  but  that  she  never  opened  her  lips. 

" '  That  will  do,'  says  he  ;  *  make  her  get  up  and  dress  herself. 
All  will  come  right  yet.' 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  make  her  stir ;  but  I'd  given  way  to  her  all  her 
life,  so  it  wasn't  likely  I  should  begin  to  be  mistress  over  her  then. 

"  Stephen  came  upstairs  again  in  an  hour,  and  went  into  her  room. 
I  could  hear  her  answer  him  sharp  enough  at  first,  like  she  used  to 
do  in  the  old  days ;  but  he  mastered  her  somehow  at  last — God 
knows  how  I 

'*  When  he  came  out  again,  he  said  to  me — 
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"*Go  and  dress  her,  Withers;  she  won't  make  any  more  diffi- 
culties.' 

''  And  sure  enough  she  let  me  dress  her,  as  quiet  as  alsimb,  though 
the  tears  were  running  down  her  cheeks  all  the  while.  I  could  see 
she  was  making  up  her  mind  to  something ;  but  she  never  said  a 
word  to  me. 

"  Presently  the  great  bell  rang,  and  I  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  saw  young  Prescott — ^that's  your  uncle,  Ned — driving  up  the 
sweep  in  a  gig.     Prescott  was  clerk  to  the  same  lawyer  that  Stephen 

had  been  with  at  S .     When  I  said  who  it  was  Mary  shivered  all 

over,  and,  throwing  her  arms  round  my  neck,  she  began  crying  again 
as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and  saying  : '  Oh,  Withers  !  I  can't — I 
can't ! '  till  I  began  crying,  too,  for  company,  though  I  didn't  guess 
what  she  meant. 

"  Then  up  came  Stephen  again,  and  said  she  was  to  go  downstairs 
directly. 

" '  Lord  bless  you,  sir,'  says  I ;  '  just  look  what  a  state  she's  in.' 

"  But  he  went  up  to  Mary,  and,  taking  her  by  the  wrist,  he  said-— 

" '  Now,  Mary,  this  is  no  time  for  nonsense.  The  young  man's 
here.     Am  I  to  say  yes  or  no  1 ' 

''  Poor  Mary  shook  like  a  leaf,  and  she  looked  up  at  him  one 
moment  so  pitiful  that  I  don't  know  how  he  could  bear  it ;  but  h& 
kept  on  saying — 

" '  Yes  or  no  ?    Choose  for  yourself,  you  know !    Yes  or  no  ? ' 

^'Then  all  at  once  she  started  up. and  said  'Yes.'  And  I  bathed 
her  eyes  with  eau-de-cologne,  and  she  went  downstairs  with  Stephen. 
I  could  hear  him  talking  to  her  all  the  way,  telling  her  alX  he  did  was 
for  her  own  good,  and  the  like ;  but  I  think  she  didn't  rightly  hear 
him,  nor  know  what  she  was  about. 

"  My  mind  misgave  me  that  Stephen  would  make  matters  worse 
for  everyone  but  himself,  and  I  went  and  listened  at  the  door ;  but  I 
wouldn't  hear  what  they  said.  Then  I  sat  on  the  stairs,  just  at  the 
comer  in  the  dark,  where  no  one  could  see  me,  till  the  Squire  and 
Stephen  and  Prescott  all  came  out  together ;  and  I  heard  the  Squire 
«ay — 

,  u  t  w^ell,  Mr.  Prescott,  since  this  matter  is  settled,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion you  and  I  should  meet  again  until  the  day.' 

"  Prescott  bowed,  but  he  didn't  say  a  word ;  and  I  saw  him  get 
into  the  gig  again  and  drive  away ;  and  I  mind  how  Stephen  stood 
looking  after  him,  smiling  to  himself,  and  rubbing  his  hands.  As 
for  the  Squire,  he  went  back  to  his  own  room  again  without  a  word, 
good  or  bad,  to  anyone. 

**Next  morning  Stephen  went  off  on  a  journey,  and  he  was  gone 
pretty  near  a  fortnight.  All  that  time  the  Squire  stayed  in  his  own 
room,  and  Mary  stayed  in  hers  ;  and  they  never  so  much  as  saw  each 
other  except  at  meals,  when  the  servants  were  in  the  room.     Every 
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one  of  the  servants  had  something  to  say^  but  never  one  of  'em 
guessed  the  real  truth. 

<<  When  Stephen  came  back,  Maiy  and  I  were  packed  off  to  Miss- 
McGregor  in  Scotland.  How  Stephen  had  managed  to  get  her  into 
the  plot,  I  don't  know ;  for  she  had  never  taken  any  sort  of  notice  of 
the  family  since  the  day  she  left  the  Grange,  just  before  Mary's 
mother  was  married  to  the  Squire,  in  spite  of  her.  I  suppose  it  was 
her  pride  that  made  her  willing  to  help  to  hush  things  up,  for  they 
say  the  Scotch  are  awful  proud. 

"  Mary  had  a  hard  time  of  it  while  we  were  there  ;  for  eveiy  time 
Prescott  came*  a-courting — which  he  had  to  do  for  the  look  of  the 
ihing^sHb  was  like  to  go  into  a  fit.  She,  that  had  always  had  her 
own  way  in  every  single  thing,  found  it  mortal  hard  to  stoop  now. 
She  and  Miss  McGregor  quarrelled  from  morning  to  night,  for  her 
aunt  was  never  tired  of  telling  her  how  she  ought  to  be  ready  for  any 
sacrifice  to  hide  her  shame ;  and  sure  enough  they  must  have  given 
Prescott  a  pretty  sum  to  make  him  put  up  with  all  he  had  to  bear. 
Never  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not  expect  him  to  be  off  his  bai^in  ; 
but  married  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  month,  worse  luck  !  and  the 
Squire  came  to  the  wedding,  so  that  people  shouldn't  talk.  I  heard 
tell,  too,  that  Stephen  had  the  bells  rung  and  bonfires  lighted  at  the 
old  place,  to  throw  dust  in  people's  eyes. 

''  When  the  Squire  came,  I  could  see  plain  enough  that  his  troubles- 
was  nearly  over.  He  himg  down  his  head  and  walked  with  a  sticky 
which  I  never  saw  him  do  before.  He  said  never  a  word  to  Mary  ; 
but  I  most  think  that  was  her  fault,  for  she  held  her  head  high,  and 
sulked  like.  Miss  McGregor  spoke  softer  to  the  Squire  than  ever  I 
thought  it  was  in  her  to  do ;  but  folks  did  say  she  had  wanted  him 
for  herself  once,  for  all  she  had  talked  so  against  him.  But,  whether 
or  no,  I  am  sure  anybody's  heart  must  have  ached  to  see  how  broken 
down  he  looked. 

"  When  the  coach  came  to  the  door,  after  the  breakfast — and,  lord  1 
what  a  breakfast  that  was  ! — I  don't  believe  anyone  ate  a  mouthftd, 
but  for  show,  like — ^Mary  walked  away,  very  proud  and  stiff;  but 
when  she  got  to  the  door,  she  turned  roimd  all  at  once  and  looked  at 
the  Squire.  I  suppose  there  was  something  in  his  look  that  broke 
her  spirit,  for  she  ran  up  to  him,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
before  him,  calling  out — 

"  '  Oh,  father  !  father !  kiss  me  before  I  go.' 

'**  The  Squire  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  her,  and  we  all  of  us 
thought  he  tried  to  bid  God  bless  her ;  but  no  one  could  be  sure  what 
he  meant  to  say,  for  he  fell  down  in  a  fit  of  some  sort,  and  though  he 
lived  for  two  days  after  that,  he  never  spoke  again,  and  I  doubt  if  he 
rightly  knew  any  of  us.     We  wrote  to  Stephen;  and  he  and  old 

Potter,  the  lawyer  from  S ,  came  to  Miss  McGregor's  with  the 

will.     When  Potter  began  to  read  it,  Stephen  stopped  him,  and  told 
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him,  yery  sharp,  he  was  making  a  mistake,  and  had  no  need  to  read 
the  old  will. 

" '  Old  will ! '  says  Potter.  '  Your  father  never  made  any  other 
will  than  this,  that  I  know  of.' 

"  Well,  Stephen  cursed  and  swore  like  mad  that  it  was  all  a  trick, 
and  that  the  Squire  had  solemnly  promised  him  to  make  a  new  will, 
leaving  the  Grange  to  him  ;  but  the  old  lawyer  declared  the  Squire 
had  never  made  any  will  but  the  one  he  had  there,  which  he  declared 
he  had  drawn  up  himself  just^  after  Mary  was  bom,  and  in  which 
every  stick  and  stone  of  her  mother's  property  was  left  her  in  her 
own  right.  Stephen  was  in  such  a  rage  that  he  was  very  near  letting 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  after  all ;  for  he  turned  to  Prescott,  and 
said — 

" '  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  bargain  was  that  you  were 
to  get  Miss  McGregor's  money  down,  and  I  was  to  have  the  Grange.' 

"  Prescott  pretended  he  did  not  know  what  he  meant,  and  I  could 
see  the  old  lawyer  pricked  up  his  ears  when  he  heard  talk  of  a 
bargain,  and  then-  Miss  McGregor  said,  *  My  money  isn't  paid  down 
yet,  Mr.  Stephen,  and  111  stand  by  you ;  for  you  are  the  only  son, 
and  it's  my  opinion  the  property  ought  to  have  gone  to  you.* 

''  Then  Stephen  seemed  to  take  heart  to  put  a  good  face  on  the 
matter;  for  he  said  he  wished  Prescott  joy  of  his  good  luck.  I 
suppose  the  truth  of  the  matter  was,  that  Stephen  had  worked  upon 
the  old  Squire  to  make  the  promise  just  when  he  was  in  the  worst  of 
his  rage,  but  that  afterwards  the  old  man  hadn't  the  heart  to  keep 
his  word. 

"  When  Prescott  came  back  from  his  wedding  trip,  he  and  Miss 
McGregor  and  Stephen  were  closeted  together  for  hours  and  hours, 
and  quarrelling  like  mad  all  the  time ;  but  I  know  the  end  of  it  was 
that  things  went  against  Prescott,  for  what  could  he  do  against 
Stephen,  and  with  Miss  McGregor  to  back  him,  too  ?  At  last  it  was 
settled  we  were  all  to  come  to  London  together ;  poor  Mary  begged 
me  not  to  leave  her,  and  Stephen  and  Prescott  both  said  they'd  make 
it  worth  my  while ;  for  they  didn't  want  no  other  servants  to  tittle- 
tattle  their  affairs  all  over  the  neighbourhood.  I  had  none  of  my 
own  left  to  care  for,  and  I'd  always  been  used  to  take  care  of  poor 
Mary  ever  since  she  was  a  baby,  so  it  seemed  natiiral  like  to  stop 
with  her  then. 

"  Well,  it  wasn't  till  we  got  to  London,  and  I  saw  Prescott  and 
Earle  painted  up  on  the  door  below,  that  I  knew  the  two  were  to  be 
partners,  but  I'm  pretty  sure  it  was  Miss  McGregor  who  managed 
that. 

*'  There  was  httle  business  enough  at  first,  and  only  two  clerks  in 
the  office,  just  for  show ;  but  now  the  office  is  full  of  them,  and 
neither  your  uncle  nor  Stephen  don't  seem  to  have  even  a  thought  in 
their  heads  but  money-getting,  though  the  Lord  knows  what  good 
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their  money  does  them,  living  in  the  hugger-muggering  way  they  do, 
and  never  a  creature  to  visit  them  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 

"  Poor  Dick  was  bom  a  month  after  we  came  here,  worse  luck« 
and  your  uncle  took  such  a  dislike  to  the  child,  that  if  Mary  had  led 
him  a  dog's  life  when  we  were  in  Scotland  before  marriage,  sure 
enough  he  paid  her  off  then.  Sometimes  I  almost  thought  Mary  her- 
self wished  the  poor  baby  dead.  Still  it  is  my  belief  that  your  uncle 
would  have  been  kind  to  Mary  if  she  would  have  let  him,  like  ;  but 
she  regular  despised  him,  and  angered  him  till  matters  grew  so  bad 
between  them  that  Mary  ran  away,  and  then — Lord  bless  us  1 — I 
thought  Prescott  would  have  gone  out  of  his  mind.  If  he'd  loved 
her  ever  so  much  he  couldn't  have  been  at  more  trouble  to  find  her. 
And  find  her  he  did  at  last,  and  brought  her  back ;  but  the  Lord 
knows  that,  after  that,  her  life  was  worse  than  before,  for  she  was  shut 
up  for  all  the  world  like  a  prisoner  in  a  jail  till  after  James  was  bom. 
It's  pretty  sure  that  matters  might  have  mended  then,  if  poor  Mary 
could  have  kept  her  temper,  or  held  her  tongue;  for  your  uncle 
loved  the  boy  from  the  first,  and  even  grew  kinder  to  Dick.  But 
Mary  couldn't  bear  the  poor  baby,  and  it  was  a  pimy  and  sickly  thing 
to  be  sure.  She  didn't  nurse  it,  nor  scarcely  look  at  it,  and  that 
made  Prescott  savage  again. 

"When  James  was  two  years  old,  Mary  ran  away  again,  but  I 
always  thought  Stephen  was  at  the  bottom^of  it  that  time ;  for  they 
used  to  be  shut  up  together,  talking,  and  signing  papers,  and  such 
like,  whenever  Prescott  was  out.  I  never  said  anything — where 
would  have  been  the  good  % — ^but  I  thought  Stephen  was  up  to  some 
mischief. 

"  However,  he  pretended  to  be  as  surprised  as  anybody  when 
Mary  was  missed,  and  told  Prescott  it  was  aU  his  own  fault  for 
making  the  house  like  a  hell.  What  makes  me  think  he  managed  it 
is,  that  all  your  imcle  could  do  he  never  got  no  clue  to  her  this  time. 
But  a  year  afterwards  there  came  a  letter  to  Stephen,  from  a  priest 
somewhere  in  foreign  parts — I  don't  rightly  know  where — to  say  she 
was  dead.  They  said,  too,  she  turned  a  Catholic  before  she  died ; 
maybe  she  did,  for  she'd  always  had  a  fancy  for  their  outlandish  religion 

ever  since  she  knew  Lord  M .     The  same  priest  told  Stephen 

in  the  letter  the  name  of  the  lawyer  that  had  her  will.  And  sure 
enough  there  the  will  was,  leaving  everything  to  Stephen,  and 
nothing  at  all  to  poor  Dick. 

"  I  always  pitied  poor  Mary,  and  loved  her  too,  through  all  her 
tempers,  for  well  I  knew  how  the  Squire  had  spoiled  her  when  she  was 
a  girl,  and  what  a  life  she  had  led  of  it  since  ;  but  I  could  not  get  over 
that.  It  didn't  seem  like  a  mother  to  leave  that  poor  innocent  boy 
to  be  beaten  and  bullied  by  Prescott,  who  hated  him,  natural  like  ; 
but  you  may  be  sure  Stephen  was  somehow  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for 
didn't  he  get  the  Grange  by  it,  though  what  good  does  it  do  him  \ 
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The  place  is  let  to  strangers,  and  be  lives  here  all  the  year  round 
just  as  he  did  before.  I  always  thought  Mary  would  leave  it  to 
Dick,  to  make  amends  like ;  but  bless  you  the  poor  lad  don't  so 
much  as  know  there  is  such  a  place,  and  all  his  thought  is  to  be  a 
soldier.  I  never  did  believe  till  it  came  to  the  poi,nt,  that  Stephen 
vould  buy  him  a  commission,  and  once  or  twice  I  almost  thought  I'd 

make  bold  myself  to  call  upon  Lord  M about  it ;  but  it's  well  I 

didn't,  for  the  lad's  so  proud  like,  that  if  folks  should  ever  know,  and 
come  to  jeer  and  mock  at  him  because  he  is  only  a  love-child,  why 
he  might  do  hisself  a  mischief,  and  that  would  be  a  pity,  for  he's  a 
fine  fellow  to  look  at,  and  may  make  a  figure  some  day  if  nothing 
shouldn't  never  come  out ;  and  it  ain't  his  own  fault  that  he's  no- 
bodv^s  son  like,  worse  luck." 


CHAPTER   V. 

"  But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  thiuk 
This  were  a  fairy." — Shakspeabe. 

I  BELIEVE  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  one,  who  has  passed 
A  tolerably  varied  existence,  to  realise  the  effect  of  Mrs.  Withers's  in- 
discreet confidences  upon  one  brought  up  as  I  had  been.  Naturally 
fanciful  and  nervous,  these  defects  had  been  increased  by  my  physical 
weakness,  and  by  the  imnatural  life  I  had  led  during  my  mournful 
boyhood.  After  Dick's  departure  had  left  me  companionless,  I  had 
gradually  accustomed  myself  to  seek  refuge  from  the  intolerable 
monotony  of  X  Court  in  a  dream-land  of  my  own  creation,  which 
I  naturally  endeavoured  to  render  as  unlike  the  reality  as  possible. 
This  resource  was  now  denied  me,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  ugly 
truths  of  Mrs.  Withers's  tale  oppressed  me  so  much  as  to  deprive  my 
own  imaginings  of  all  power  to  charm,  and,  by  dwelling  incessantly 
upon  one  painful  subject,  I  reduced  myself  to  a  condition  of  positive 
mental  disease. '  This  morbid  state  of  mind  was  darkened  by  the  con- 
Tiction  I  felt,  that  although  Mrs.  Withers  had  probably  told  me  all 
she  knew,  she  had  certainly  not  told  me  all  she  suspected.  She  still 
occasionally  threw  out  dark  hints  against  Earle,  which  kept  my  curiosity 
on  the  stretch ;  but  no  entreaties  could  prevail  upon  her  to  speak 
more  plainly.  She  would  shake  her  head  at  times,  and  say,  "  It  ain't 
all  plain  and  above  board  even  now.  Mary  never  left  the  Grange 
away  from  Dick  for  nothing ;"  but  when  I  urged  her  to  explain  her 
meaning,  she  would  grow  irritable  and  suspicious,  and  say,  "  Lord, 
don't  talk  nonsense,  lad ;  don't  bother  me  about  Stephen ;  what 
should  I  know  of  his  doings  ?  You  don't  suppose  he  tells  nothing  to 
the  likes  of  me,  do  you  1 " 

At  length  the  unexpected  happiness  of  Dick's  return  to  spend 
a  week  at   X  Court  turned  my  thoughts  for  a  while  from  Mrs. 
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Withers^s  revelations.  He  had  only  been  nine  months  away,  yet  he 
appeared  much  struck  with  the  change  in  my  health,  and  although  the 
contrast  from  the  activity  and  excitement  of  his  new  life  must  have 
made  X  Court  appear  more  dreary  than  ever  to  him,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  me  precisely  as  he  had  done  in  the  old  days ;  revisited,  appa- 
rently  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I  did,  our  old  haunts  at  Hampstead 
and  Highgate,  and  listened,  with  all  his  former  patience,  if  not  with 
all  his  former  faith,  to  my  visions  of  a  poetic  fame,  never,  alas,  to  be 
realised ! 

On  one  of  these  occasions  we  met  two  young  officers  with  whom  Dick 
had  lately  made  acquaintance — Lieutenant  Beauchamp  and  Captain 
St.  John,  scions  of  an  aristocracy  which  I  had  never  learned  to  con- 
sider " bloated"  and  whom  I  regarded,  although  they  were  ignorant^ 
trifling  youngsters  enough,  as  glorified  beings, of  a  superior  race  ;  so- 
that  I  wondered  greatly  to  see  Dick  so  calm  under  the  immortal  honour 
of  walking  and  talking  with  them  for  half  an  hour,  under  the  gaze  of 
the  plebeian  crowd  of  donkey-drivers  and  nursery-maids  upon  Hamp- 
stead Heath. 

When  we  returned  to  X  Court,  however,  my  spirits  sank  below 
their  ordinary  level.  Wearied  with  the  unusual  exertion  of  the  walk^ 
and  depressed  by  the  thought  that  on  the  Monday  following  (it  was 
then  Saturday)  my  hero  must  return  to  the  scene  of  his  glory  at 

W ,  where  his  regiment  was  quartered,  so  that  I  should  be  again 

alone,  I  threw  myself  upon  the  hideous  old  horsehair  sofa — ^the  rack 
of  that  torture-chamber  —  in  a  fit  of  gloom  I  could  not  overcome. 
Dick  seated  himself  near  me,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  me  by  pro- 
posing that  I  should  repeat  verses  to  him,  or  tell  him  the  plan  of  a 
tale,  as  it  had  been  my  wont  to  do  in  past  times.  Then  lighting  hia 
now  unprohibited  cigar,  he  settled  himself  to  listen. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  its  close ;  the  sky  was  overcast,  the  air 
oppressively  hot,  while  bright  and  constant  flashes  of  lightning 
announced  a  coming  storm.  A  strange,  perverse  impulse  prompted 
me  to  relate  to  Dick  the  story  of  his  own  birth.  I  struggled  against 
it,  but  it  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  I  tried  to  shape  together  the 
incidents  of  a  tale  I  had  lately  read ;  in  vain.  Dick's  story  seemed  to 
force  itself  upon  my  memory,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other ;  and, 
as  it  were  in  spite  of  myself,  I  related  to  him  a  highly  coloured,  melo- 
dramatic version  of  the  facts  Mrs.  Withers  had  told  me,  though  I 
was  at  least  sufficiently  master  of  myself  to  alter  the  names  both 
of  places  and  individuals.  Meanwhile  the  storm  had  increased  in 
fury,  and  the  room,  except  when  illumined  by  the  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning,  was  perfectly  dark.  It  may  have  laeen  the  effect  of  the 
weather  upon  my  nerves,  it  may  have  been  the  presence  of  the 
unconscious  victim  of  the  tale  that  inspired  me ;  but  I  believe  I 
must  have  told  it  well,  for  Dick  certainly  listened  with  an  eager- 
ness of  interest  very  unusual  in  him.     Excited  by  the  effect  I  pro- 
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duced,  and  wanning  with  mj  own  eloquence,  I  was  tempted  to  intro- 
duce a  supernatural  conclusion  in  the  apparition  of  the  dead  mother 
to  her  son,  to  implore  his  forgiveness  for  her  fault  and  urge  him  to 
vengeance  against  the  unnatural  brother  who  had  twice  taken  such 
cruel  advantage  of  her  wretchedness. 

"  Ah,"  said  Dick,  "  if  I  had  been  the  fellow,  I  should  not  have 
wanted  a  voice  from  the  dead  to  teach  me  to  pimish  the  brute." 

My  heart  stood  still  within  me,  for  as  he  uttered  the  words  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  revealed  to  me  the  face  of  Stephen  Earle  standing 
behind  the  speaker.  The  sense  of  my  own  imprudence,  combined 
with  the  ghastly  effect  of  the  weird  light  in  which  I  saw  his  face, 
completely  took  away  my  self-possession.  Seizing  Dick's  arm,  with  a 
cry  of  terror,  I  gasped  9ut, "  Dick,  Dick — your  uncle — ^he  is  there  ! " 

"  Well,  what  of  that  1 "  said  Dick,  coolly.  "  Why,  Ned,  how  you 
tremble !  Uncle,"  he  added,  "  why  don't  you  speak  \  You  have 
frightened  poor  Ned  out  of  his  wits,  by  coming  in  in  that  silent 
way. 

The  only  answer  was  a  violent  clap  of  thunder,  during  which  I 
clung  still  more  tightly  to  Dick. 

«  Let  go,  Ned,"  he  said ;  "  I'U  light  the  lamp." 

He  shook  me  off,  and  quickly  lighting  the  lamp,  raised  it  to  look 
round  the  room.     Mr.  Earle  was  not  there,  and  the  door  was  shut. 

"  There's  no  one  here,"  he  said,  half  angrily ;  "  you  see  it's  all  your 
fancy." 

"  Oh  no,  no !"  I  cried,  shuddering  3  **  it  was  no  fancy." 

"  Well,  but  even  if  uncle  was  in  the  room,  there's  nothing  strange, 
or — why,  Ned,  poor  Ned,"  he  added,  looking  in  dismay  at  my  white 
face,  ''  what  can  be  the  matter  1  are  you  illl " 

"Oh,  it's  nothing,"  said  I,  trying  to  recover  myself;  "I  was  only 
startled, — ^that's  all. 

I  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  and  pretended  to  be  persuaded  that  it  had 
indeed  been  nothing  but  my  own  fancy;  but  I  was  uneasy  and 
iuixious  at  heart,  for  I  knew  that  Earle  must  have  heard  Dick's  words 
at  that  time.  But,  after  all,  I  was  not  certain  that  he  had  heard  my 
Btory,  and  if  not,  Dick's  speech  would  have  made  no  impression  upon 
him.  Moreover,  the  composure  of  Dick's  manner  must  have  con- 
vinced him  that  he  at  least  had  no  suspicion  of  the  truth.  Then 
iigain,  when  I  asked  myself  what  reason  he  could  have  for  stealing 
upon  us  in  that  way,  I  almost  began  to  hope  that  I  might  have  been 
mistaken. 

I  sat  pondering  these  things  in  my  own  mind  until  Dick,  wearied 
out  by  my  silence,  laid  his  head  down  upon  the  table  and  fell  asleep. 
Then  it  struck  me  that  I  would  go  and  ask  Withers  what  time 
Mr.  Earle  had  come  home.  It  was  his  habit,  when  he  returned,  to 
ring  immediately  for  Mrs.  Withers  to  carry  the  candles,  a  clay  pipe, 
and  a  kettle  of  hot  water  into  his  private  room,  and  to  sit  there  with 
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a  glass  of  gin  and  water  by  his  side,  reading  or  writing  until  late  in 
the  night. 

I  stole  softly  out  of  the  room  to  avoid  waking  Dick,  and  went  up^ 
stairs  into  Mrs.  Withers's  kitchen. 

The  old  woman  had  stirred  the  fire  into  a  bright  blaze,  and  shut 
the  shutters,  probably  because  the  lightning  frightened  her,  and  by 
her  side  stood  the  black  teapot  I  knew  so  well.  She  had,  however, 
indulged  far  beyond  her  wont,  perhaps  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  her 
spirits  during  the  storm,  for  when  I  inquired  of  her  if  Mr.  Earlc  had! 
come  in,  I  could  get  no  answer  from  her.  She  continued  to  doze  in 
the  high-backed,  old-fashioned  nursing-chair,  which  she  had  conveyed 
fipom  my  aunt's  room  into  the  kitchen  for  her  own  use.  Her  dirty  cap 
had  fallen  off;  her  uncombed  grey  hair  lay  in  straggling  disorder  on 
her  shoulders,  while  the  occasional  twitchings  of  her  begrimed  and 
wrinkled  visage,  which  accompanied  the  half-snoring  sighs  indicative 
of  uneasy  dreaming,  rendered  the  poor  old  body  a  far  from  attractive 
sight. 

Determined  to  make  her  answer  if  it  were  possible,  I  shook  her 
roughly  by  the  arm,  saying, 

•'  Has  Mr.  Earle  come  in  1 " 

The  old  woman  opened  her  dull  eyes,  and  looking  half  sternly,  halT 
stupidly  upon  me,  said  slowly, 

"  Why  don't  Stephen  see  after  the  child  \ " 

«  The  child.  Withers !  what  child  1    There's  no  chQd  here." 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  she  replied,  angrily,  rousing  herself  sufficiently 
to  take  a  good  pull  at  the  teapot.  '  "  I  tell  you  there's  been  foul  play 
somewhere." 

Having  delivered  this  with  the  oracular  dignity  of  drunkenness, 
she  dozed  off  again  with  her  mouth  wide  open  ;  nor  could  I,  with  all 
my  efforts,  obtain  another  articulate  syllable  from  her. 

I  decided  to  watch  Earle's  looks  at  breakfast  next  morning,  and 
note  if  there  were  any  peculiarity  in  his  manner  either  towards  Dick 
or  myself.  I  thought  nothing  of  Mrs.  Withers's  words  at  the  time  ; 
but  I  had  too  often  reason  to  remember  them  afterwards. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  I  was  too  much  exhausted  with  the 
journey  to  Hampstead,  and  the  emotion  that  had  succeeded  it,  to  go 
out  3  and  Dick,  unwilling  to  leave  me  on  the  last  day,  determined 
to  stay  at  home  also. 

I  saw  nothing  unusual  in  Mr.  Earle's  manner  at  breakfast  time, 
except  that  he  was  extremely  cordial  to  Dick,  inquiring  as  to  the 
progress   of  his   studies   and  the  acquaintances  he  had  formed  at 

W ,  with  much  apparent  interest.     My  uncle,  on  the  contrary, 

appeared  colder  than  ever ;  he  scarcely  nodded  in  answer  to  Dick's 
"Good  morning,"  and  continued,  as  usual,  to  read  the  paper  in 
silence.  James  and  I  gazed  and  listened  in  undisguised  admiration ; 
but  neither  of  us  presumed  to  take  auv  share  in  the  conversation. 
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Even  in  former  days,  Dick's  absolute  indifference  to  Mr,  Earle's 
sneering  manner,  which  was  crushing  to  our  weaker  spirits,  had  been 
a  source  of  mingled  admiration  and  astonishment  to  us ;  but  now 
that  all  trace  even  of  boyish  awkwardness  had  vanished  in  the 
handsome,  self-possessed  young  man  before  us,  we  regarded  him  as 
a  being  of  a  different  order.  I  believe  Dick  was  really  unconscious 
of  the  change  in  himself;  his  manner  to  us  was  precisely  what  it 
had  been  before ;  but  after  we  had  seen  him  actually  taking  the  lead 
in  conversation  with  Mr.  Earle,  and  listened  to  with  respectful 
attention  by  one  who  was  still  a  sort  of  abhoired  and  dreaded 
potentate  in  our  eyes,  we  felt  it  almost  impossible  to  resume 
our  former  intimacy  with  him.  When  Earle  and  Prescott  left  the 
room,  therefore,  we  had  an  uneasy  sense  that  we  were  not  equal  to 
the  occasion.  How  could  we  treat  the  brilliant  butterfly  before  us 
with  the  easy  famOiarity  that  had  been  natural  enough  towards  the 
grub  ?  Conversation  languished,  books  were  resorted  to,  and  the  day 
we  had  intended  to  enjoy  so  much,  dragged  through  heavily  enough 
for  us  all. 

In  the  evening  Dick  and  I  were  actually  reduced  to  kneeling  on 
the  window-seat  and  gazing  wearily  into  the  court  below,  as  we 
had  so  often  done  when  children.  At  last  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  very  unusual  sight  (on  a  Sunday  especially)  of  a  cab 
driving  in  under  the  low  archway  at  the  other  end.  To  our  astonish- 
ment it  drew  up  at  our  door.  ''  It  must  be  a  mistake,''  said  Dick, 
opening  the  window,  "  for  there's  a  lady  in  the  cab." 

"Fancy,  if  it  should  be  my  uncle's  Italian  ward,"  said  I,  greatly 
excited. 

Even  James  rose  from  his  book  at  the  suggestion,  and  came  to  the 
"window. 

Attracted  by  the  light  and  the  soimd  of  voices  at  the  open  window, 
the  lady  looked  up,  and  asked,  in  English, 

"Is  this  Mr.  Earle's?" 

"  This  is  Prescott  and  Earle's,"  answered  James. 

Upon  hearing  this  the  cabman  rang  the  bell,  and  prepared  to  take 
down  the  boxes  from  the  top  of  the  cab ;  while  Dick,  after  shouting 
to  Mrs.  Withers  to  put  a  light  in  the  hall  on  the  first  floor,  ran  down 
the  staircase  to  help  the  lady  out  of  the  cab  and  show  her  the  way. 

"  Can  it  be  the  Italian  1 "  said  I  to  James ;  "  she  speaks  like  an 
Englishwoman." 

At  this  moment  she  entered  the  room,  Dick  leading  the  way,  and 
assuring  her,  in  answer  to  her  evident  hesitation,  that  it  was  all 
right. 

I  believe  we  have  most  of  us  known,  at  some  period  of  our  lives, 
vhat  it  is  to  meet  a  person  whom  one  has  the  absolute  certainty  of 
seeing  for  the  first  time,  and  yet  to  find  the  face  so  familiar  as  to 
suggest  the  most  perplexing  theories  of  the  possibility  of  our  having 
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met  in  some  former  stage  of  existence.  Dim  recollections  appear 
to  arise  within  us,  which,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  constantly  expect 
will  assume  a  distinct  and  satisfactory  form,  enabling  us  at  last  to 
recall  the  occasion  upon  which  the  apparently  well-known  features 
were  stamped  upon  our  memory. 

Such  were  my  sensations  as  I  stood  gazing  in  bewilderment  at  Mr. 
Earle's  beautiful  ward.  Even  the  very  sound  of  her  voice  struck 
upon  my  ear  like  a  remote  but  unfoigotten  music,  as  in  a  tone  of 
dismay,  not  unmingled  with  disgust,  she  said  to  Dick, — 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  am  to  live  here  1 " 

Neither  James  nor  I  had  power  to  utter  a  syllable,  but  Dick  replied 
in  a  tone  of  sympathy,  ''  I  do  not  wonder  you  are  surprised ;  it  is 
indeed  a  melancholy  hole  for  you  to  come  to :  but  of  course  Mr. 
Earle  will  do  something  to  make  the  place  more  habitable  now  you 
are  here."  At  the  same  time  he  placed  the  least  uncomfortable  of  the 
old  horsehair  chairs  nearer  to  the  fire  for  her,  and  stirred  the  coal 
into  a  blaze. 

She  sat  down  with  an  air  of  dejection,  and  stretched  out  her  little 
feet  (how  utterly  fairy-like  and  wonderful  those  feet  appeared  to  me !) 
to  the  comforting  warmth ;  then  glancing  for  the  first  time  at  James 
and  me,  she  asked, 

"  Are  these  your  brothers,  Mr.  Earle  % " 

"  This  is  my  brother  James,"  he  answered,  smiling ;  "  and  this  is 
my  cousin,  Edward  Level ;  my  name  is  Prescott." 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  him  call  himself  by  that  name 
since  I  knew  the  story  of  his  birth,  and  I  felt  a  pang  at  my  heart 
when  he  said  it.  I  hid  my  confusion,  however,  under  an  awkward 
bow. 

At  this  moment  Mrs  Withers  entered  the  room  with  the  eternal 
broom  in  her  hand,  and  going  up  to  Dick  said  in  a  sullen  and  defiant 
tone, 

"  Come  now,  Dick  lad,  you  must  just  carry  Miss's  boxes  to  her 
room  yourself,  for  it's  more  than  I  can  do." 

As  she  concluded,  her  eye  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  young  stranger, 
who  turned  her  head  round  in  evident  surprise  at  the  old  woman's 
unceremonious  address.  A  ghastly  change  came  over  her  countenance 
as,  advancing  one  step  nearer^  and  shading  her  eyes  with  her  trembling 
hand,  she  ejaculated, 

"  The  Lord  save  us !  who  are  youl" 

The  young  lady  started  out  of  her  chair  with  a  little  cry  like  a 
frightened  bird,  but  before  any  of  us  could  say  a  word  in  explanation, 
we  heard  Mr.  Earle's  voice  in  the  hall,  calling  out, 

"  Here,  Betty  Withers,  come  here  I  say ;  whose  boxes  are  these  ? 
Has  any  lady  come  %  " 

"  There  is  my  uncle,"  said  Dick,  anxious  to  turn  the  young  lady's 
attention  from  the  old  woman^  for  her  varying  colour  showed  how 
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much  she  was  agitated  by  her  strange  address.  "  Go  and  get  the 
lady's  room  ready,  Withers,"  he  added,  gently  pushing  her  out. 

Mr.  Earle  entered  hastily,  and  with  certainly  no  look  of  welcome 
on  his  face,  as  he  said, 

"  So  you  have  persisted  in  coming  over  in  spite  of  me?" 

This  was  too  much.  The  poor  girl,  who  was  doubtless  already 
exhausted  by  her  journey,  and  evidently  painfully  impressed  by  her 
new  abode,  even  before  the  agitation  produced  by  the  witch-like  ap- 
parition and  unaccountable  conduct  of  Mrs.  Withers,  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Good  God !"  said  Dick,  turning  fiercely  on  Mr.  Earle,  "  what  do 
you  mean  by  receiving  a  guest  in  this  way  %  Have  patience,  madam," 
he  continued,  addressing  her  in  a  soothing  and  respectful  tone ;  ''  we 
are  not  all  of  us  either  mad  or  brutal  here." 

"  By  what  right  do  you  interfere  between  me  and  Miss  Paton, 
sir  1 "  said  Earle,  furiously. 

"  By  the  right  and  duty  which  binds  a  gentleman  to  protect  a 
lady,"  said  Dick,  calmly. 

"  Crentleman,  you ! "  sneered  Earle ;  then  recovering  himself  by  a 
strong  effort,  he  said,  "  You  are  right  in  remindmg  me  that  this  lady 
is  my  guest,  for  she  has  acted  in  this  matter  with  such  utter  disregard 
of  my — I  will  not  say  commands,  but  of  my  most  earnest  advice, 
that  I  was  '^driven  to  forget  it.  Believe  me.  Miss  Paton,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  still  sobbing  girl,  ''I  had  no  intention  to 
annoy  or  offend  you." 

At  this  moment  James,  who  had  left  the  room  unnoticed,  re- 
entered with  a  decanter  of  wine,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  offered  to 
a  visitor  in  that  house.  He  must  have  been  to  his  father's  room  for 
it,  for  it  was  a  luxury  denied  to  us  lads.  He  was  too  modest  to 
offer  it  himself,  but  putting  it  into  Dick's  hand  he  retired  behind  him. 

Dick  gently  urged  a  glass  of  wine  upon  the  weeping  girl :  she  took 
a  little,  and  then  recovering  herself,  she  answered  Mr.  Earle,  firmly, 

"  Yes,  I  have  come  because  my  mother— —  " 

"  Well,  well,"  interrupted  Earle,  hastily,  "we  will  not  talk  busi- 
ness to-night.  I  was  wrong  :  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  are,  of  course,, 
heartily  welcome  here.  But  you  must  be  tired,  and  we  must  see 
what  we  can  give  you  for  supper  before  you  go  to  your  room." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  eat  any  supper,"  she  said ;  "  the  wine  has  done  me 
good.    Pray  let  me  go  to  bed  now ;  I  am  dreadfully  tired." 

After  a  few  polite  but  cold  words  of  persuasion,  Mr.  Earle  allowed 
his  ward  to  retire  supperless  to  bed. 

Dick  summoned  Mrs.  Withers,  who  appeared  to  have  recovered 
her  usual  composure,  for  addressing  Miss  Paton  she  said, 

"  This  way,  ma'am  \  there's  a  nice  fire  a-buming  in  your  room,  and  it 
ain't  neither  cold  nor  damp;  though  it  looks  so  dull  like." 

Miss  Paton  bowed  gravely  to  us  all^  and  then  with  a  sad  smile 
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that  seemed  to  appeal  to  him  to  continue  his  protection,  she  gave 
her  hand  to  Dick. 

Without  a  word  to  any  of  us,  Mr.  Earle  then  turned  on  his  heel 
and  left  the  room. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Dick,  James,  and  I  gazed  on 
one  another  in  silent  consternation.  ''What  will  become  of  her 
here  % "  said  Dick,  at  last,  giving  utterance  to  the  thought  that  was 
in  all  our  hearts.  "  What  can  such  an  exquisite,  delicate  creature 
do  in  this  dungeon  1 " 

At  that  moment  we  heard  Mrs.  Withers  come  out  of  the  bedroom, 
and  as  if  by  common  consent,  though  no  one  spoke,  we  all  hurried 
out  to  meet  her. 

"  Is  she  quieter  now,  Withers?"  said  Dick. 

'^  She's  arcrying  herself  to  sleep,  I  think,  poor  lamb,"  replied  the 
old  woman,  shaking  her  head ;  ''  and  she  ain't  the  firsts  neither,  that 
has  cried  herself  to  sleep  in  that  room,  worse  luck," 

(7*0  he  amUnued.) 
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The  wreck  of  the  Atlantic,  followed  closely  by  that  of  the  City  of 
Waxhingtoffi  nearly  on  the  same  spot,  has  led  many  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  on  which  depends  a  captain's  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  his  ship.  In  each  case,  though  not  in  the  same  way,  the 
ship  was  supposed  to  be  &r  from  land,  when  in  reality  quite  close  to 
it.  In  each  case,  in  fact,  the  ship  had  oversailed  her  reckoning.  A 
slight  exaggeration  of  what  travellers  so  much  desire — ^a  rapid 
passage — proved  the  destruction  of  the  ship,  and  in  one  case  occa- 
sioned a  fearful  loss  of  life.  And  although  such  events  are  for- 
tunately infrequent  in  Atlantic  voyages,  yet  the  bare  possibility  that 
besides  ordinary  sea  risks  a  ship  is  exposed  to  danger  from  simply 
losing  her  way,  suggests  unpleasant  apprehensions  as  to  the  general 
reliability  of  the  methods  in  use  for  determining  where  a  ship  is,  and 
her  progress  from  day  to  day. 

I  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  methods  in  use  for  finding 
the  way  at  sea^  in  order  that  the  general  principles  on  which  safety 
depends  may  be  recognised  by  the  general  reader. 

It  is  known,  of  course,  to  everyone,  that  a  ship's  course  and  rate 
of  sailing  are  carefully  noted  throughout  her  voyage.  Every  change 
of  her  course  is  taken  accoimt  of,  as  well  as  every  change  in  her  rate  of 
advance,  whether  under  sail  or  steam  or  both  combined.  If  all  this 
could  be  quite  accurately  managed,  the  position  of  the  ship  at  any 
hour  could  be  known,  because  it  would  be  easy  to  mark  down  on  a 
chart  the  successive  stages  of  her  journey,  from  the  moment  when 
she  left  port     But  a  variety  of  circumstances  render  this  impossible. 

To  begin  with,  the  excutst  course  of  a  ship  cannot  be  known,  because 
there  is  only  the  ship's  compass  to  determine  her  course  by,  and  a  ship's 
compass  is  not  an  instrument  affording  perfectly  exact  indications. 
Let  any  one  on  a  sea  voyage  observe  the  compass  for  a  short  time, 
being  careful  not  to  break  the  good  old  rule  which  forbids  speech  to 
the  ''man  at  the  wheel,"  and  he  will  presently  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  ship  is  not  kept  rigidly  to  one  course  even  for  a  short 
time.  The  steersman  keeps  her  as  near  as  he  can  to  a  particular 
course,  but  she  is  continually  deviating,  now  a  little  on  one  side  now 
a  little  on  the  other  of  the  intended  direction ;  and  even  the  general 
accuracy  with  which  that  cotirse  is  followed  is  a  matter  of  estimation, 
and  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  individual  steersman.  Looking  at 
the  compass  card,  in  steady  weather,  a  course  may  seem  very  closely 
followed ;  perhaps  the  needle's  end  may  not  be  a  hundredth  part  of 
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an  inch  (on  the  average)  from  the  position  it  should  have.  But  a 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  on  the  circumference  of  the  compass  card, 
would  correspond  to  a  considerable  deviation  in  the  course  of  a  run 
of  twenty  or  thirty  knots  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  errors 
so  arising  from  accumulating  in  a  long  journey  until  a  ship  might 
be  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  her  estimated  place.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  circumstance  that  the  direction  of  the  needle  is  different 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  In  some  places  it  points  to  the 
cast  of  the  north,  in  others  to  the  west.  And  although  the  actual 
*^  variation  of  the  compass/'  as  this  peculiarity  is  called,  is  known  in 
a  general  way  for  all  parts  of  the  earth,  yet  such  knowledge  has  no 
claim  to  actual  exactness.  There  is,  also,  an  important  danger,  as 
recent  instances  have  shown,  in  the  possible  change  of  the  position 
of  the  ship's  compass,  on  account  of  iron  in  her  cargo. 

But  a  far  more  important  cause  of  error,  in  determinations  merely 
depending  on  the  log-book,  is  that  arising  from  imcertainty  as  to  the 
ship's  rate  of  progress.  The  log-line  gives  only  a  rough  idea  of  the 
ship's  rate  at  the  time  when  the  log  is  cast  ;*  and  of  course  a  ship's 
rate  does  not  remain  constant,  even  when  she  is  under  steam  alone. 
Then  again,  currents  carry  the  ship  along  sometimes  with  consider- 
able rapidity ;  and  the  log-line  affords  no  indication  of  their  action  : 
while  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  estimated  rates  even  of  known 
currents.  Thus  the  distance  made  on  any  course  may  differ 
considerably  from  the  estimated  distance ;  and  when  several  days* 
sailing  are  dealt  with  an  error  of  large  amount  may  readily 
accumulate. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  a  ship's  captain  places  little  reliance 
on  what  is  called,  '*  the  day's  work,"  that  is,  the  change  in  the  ship's 
position  from  noon  to  noon  as  estimated  from  the  compass  courses 
entered  in  the  log-book,  and  the  distances  supposed  to  be  nm  on  these 
courses.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  such  estimates  should  be 
carefully  made,  because  under  unfavourable  conditions  of  weather 
there  may  be  no  other  means  of  guessing  at  the  ship's  position.  But 
the  only  really  reliable  way  of  determining  a  ship's  place  is  by 
astronomical  observations.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  almanac 
published  by  the  Admiralty,  in  which  the  position  and  apparent 
motions  of  the  celestial  bodies  are  indicated  four  or  five  years  in  advance, 
is  called,  par  excellence,  the  Nautical  Almanac.  The  astronomer 
in  his  fixed  observatory  finds  this  almanac  essential  to  the  prosecution 

•  The  log  is  a  flat  piece  of  wood  of  quadrantal  shape,  so  loaded  at  the  rim  as  to 
float  "With  the  point  (that  is,  the  centre  of  the  quadrant)  uppermost.  To  this  a  line 
about  800  yards  long  is  fastened.  The  log  is  thrown  overboard  and  comes  almost  im- 
mediately to  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  line  being  suffered  to  run  freely  out. 
Marks  on  the  log-line  divide  it  into  equal  spaces,  called  knUs,  of  known  length,  and  by 
observing  how  many  of  these  run  out,  while  the  sand  in  a  half-minute  hour-glaas  is 
running,  the  ship's  rate  of  motion  is  inferred.  The  whole  process  is  necessarily 
rough,  since  the  line  cannot  even  be  tautened. 
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of  his  observations;  the  student  of  theoretical  astronomy  has  con- 
tinual occasion  to  refer  to  it :  but  to  the  searcaptain  the  Nautical 
Almanac  has  a  far  more  important  use.  The  lives  of  sailors  and 
passengers  are  dependent  upon  its  accuracy.  It  is,  again,  chiefly  for 
the  sailor  that  our  great  nautical  observatories  have  been  erected  and 
that  our  Astronomer-Royal  and  his  officers  are  engaged.  What  other 
work  they  may  do  is  subsidiary  and  as  it  were  incidental  Their  chief 
work  is  to  time  this  great  clock,  our  earth,  and  so  to  trace  the 
motions  of  those  celestial  indices  which  afford  our  fundamental 
time-measures,  as  to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  the  safety  of  our  navy, 
royal  and  mercantile.* 

Let  us  see  how  this  is  brought  about,  not  indeed  inquiring  into  the 
processes  by  which  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory  the  elements  of 
.safety  are  obtained,  but  considering  the  method  by  which  a  seaman 
makes  use  of  these  elements. 

In  the  measures  heretofore  considered,  the  captain  of  a  ship  in 
reality  relies  on  terrestrial  measurements.  He  reasons  that  being  on 
such  and  such  a  day  in  a  given  place,  and  having  in  the  interval 
sailed  so  many  miles  in  such  and  such  directions,  he  must  at  the  time 
being  be  in  such  and  such  a  place.  This  is  called  ''  navigation.^' 
In  the  processes  next  to  be  considered,  which  constitute  a  part  of  the 
science  of  Nautical  Astronomy,  the  seaman  trusts  to  celestial  observa- 
tions independently  of  all  terrestrial  measurements. 

The  points  to  be  determined  by  the  voyager  are  his  latitude  and 
longitude.  The  latitude  is  the  distance  north  or  south  of  the 
<}quator,  and  is  measured  always  from  the  equator  in  degrees,  the 
distance  from  equator  to  pole  being  divided  into  ninety  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  is  a  d^rae.f  The  longitude  is  the  distance  east  or 
west  of  Greenwich  (in  English  usage,  but  other  nations  employ  a 
different  starting-point  for  measuring  longitudes  from).  Longitude 
is  not  measured  in  miles,  but  in  degrees.  The  way  of  measuring  is 
not  very  readily  explained  without  a  globe  or  diagrams,  but  may  be 
thus  indicated: — Suppose  a  circle  to  run  completely  round  the  earth, 

*  This  coDsideration  has  been  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  certain  recent  propositions 
for  extending  goyemment  aid  to  astronomical  inquiries  of  another  sort.  It  may  be  a 
TDOst  desirable  thing  that  government  should  find  means  for  inquiring  into  the 
physical  condition  of  sun  and  moon,  placets  and  comets,  stars  and  all  the  various 
orders  of  star-clusters.  But  if  such  matters  are  to  be  studied  at  government  expense, 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  inquiry  is  undertaken  with  the  sole  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing our  knowledge  of  these  interesting  subjects,  and  should  not  be  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  utilitarian  labours  for  which  our  Boyal  Observatory  was  founded, 
t  Throughout  this  explanation  all  minuter  details  are  neglected.  In  reality,  in 
consequence  of  the  flattening  of  the  earth's  globe,  the  degrees  of  latitude  are  not 
equal,  being  larger  the  farther  we  go  from  the  equator.  Moreover,  strictly  speaking, 
it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  distances  being  divided  into  degrees,  or  to  say  that  a  degree 
of  latitude  or  longitude  contains  so  many  miles  ;  yet  it  is  so  exceedingly  inconvenient  to 
employ  any  other  way  of  speaking  in  popular  description,  that  I  trust  any  astronomers 
or  mathematicians  who  may  read  this  article,  will  forgive  this  solecism. 
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through  Greenwich  and  both  the  poles;  now  if  this  circle  be  supposed 
free  to  turn  upon  the  polar  axis,  or  on  the  poles  as  piyots,  and  the 
half  which  crosses  Greenwich  be  carried  (the  nearest  way  round)  till 
it  crosses  some  other  station,  then  the  arc  through  which  it  is  carried 
is  called  the  longitude  of  the  station,  and  the  longitude  is  easterly  or 
westerly  according  as  this  half  circle  has  to  be  shifted  towards  the 
east  or  west.  A  complete  half-turn  is  180  degrees,  and  by  taking 
such  a  half-turn  either  eastwardly|Or  westwardly,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  is  included.  Points  which  are  180  degrees  east  of  Green- 
wich are  thus  also  180  degrees  west  of  Greenwich. 

So  much  is  premised  in  the  way  of  explanation  to  make  the  present 
paper  complete;  but  ten  minutes'  inspection  of  an  ordinary  terrestrial 
globe  will  show  the  true  meaning  of  latitude  and  longitude  more 
clearly  (to  those  who  happen  to  have  forgotten  what  they  learned  at 
school  on  these  points)  than  any  verbal  description. 

Now  it  is  sufficiently  easy  for  a  sea-captain  in  fine  weather  to 
determine  his  latitude.  For  places  in  different  latitudes  have 
different  celestial  scenery,  if  one  may  so  describe  the  aspect  of  the 
stellar  heavens  by  night  and  the  course  traversed  by  the  sun  by  day. 
The  height  of  the  pole-star  above  the  horizon,  for  instance,  at  once 
indicates  the  latitude  very  closely,  and  would  indicate  the  latitude 
exactly  if  the  pole-star  were  exactly  at  the  pole  instead  of  being  merely ' 
close  to  it.  But  the  height  of  any  known  star  when  due  south  also 
gives  the  latitude.  For  at  every  place  in  a  given  latitude,  a  star 
rises  to  a  given  greatest  height  when  due  south  ;*  if  we  travel  fiuther 
south  the  star  will  be  higher  when  due  south ;  if  we  travel  farther 
north  it  wiQ  be  lower ;  and  thus  its  observed  height  shows  just  how 
far  north  of  the  equator  any  northerly  station  is,  while  if  the 
traveller  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere  corresponding  observations 
show  how  far  to  the  south  of  the  equator  he  is. 

But  commonly  the  seaman  trusts  to  observation  of  the  sun  to  give 
him  his  latitude.  The  observation  is  made  at  noon,  when  the  sun  is 
highest  above  the  horizon.  The  actual  height  is  determined  by 
means  of  the  instrument  called  the  sextant.  This  instrument  need 
not  be  here  described ;  but  thus  much  may  be  mentioned  to  explain 
that  process  of  taking  the  sun's  meridian  latitude  which  no  doubt 
every  one  has'  witnessed  who  has  taken  a  long  sea  journey.  The 
sextant  is  so  devised  that  the  observer  can  see  two  objects  at  once, 
one  directly  and  the  other  after  reflection  of  its  light;  and  the 
amount  by  which  he  has  to  move  a  certain  bar  carrying  the  reflecting 
arrangement,  in  order  to  bring  the  two  objects  into  view  in  the  same 
direction,  shows  him  the  real  divergence  of  lines  drawn  from  his  eye 
to  the  two  objecta  To  take  the  sun's  altitude  then  with  this  instru- 
ment, the  observer  takes  the  sun  as  one  object  and  the  horizon 
directly  below  the  sun  as  the  other:  he  brings  them  into  view 
together,  and  then  looking  at  the  sextant  to  see  how  much  he  has 
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liad  to  move  the  swixigmg  ann  which  carries  the  reflecting  glasses,  he 
learns  how  high  the  sun  is.  This  being  done  at  noon,  %rith  proper 
arrangements  to  ensnre  that  the  greatest  height  then  reached  by  the 
sun  is  observed,  at  once  indicates  the  latitude  of  the  observer. 
Suppose,  for  example,  he  finds  the  sun  to  be  forty  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  and  the  Nautical  Almanac  tells  him  that  at  the  time  the 
sun  is  ten  degrees  north  of  the  celestial  equator,  then  he  knows  that 
the  celestial  equator  is  thirty  degrees  above  the  southern  horizon. 
The  pole  of  the  heavens  is  therefore  sixty  degrees  above  the  northern 
horizon,  and  the  voyager  is  in  sixty  degrees  north  latitude.  Of 
course,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  number  of  degrees  is  not  exact,  as  I 
have  here  for  simplicity  supposed,  and  there  are  some  niceties  of  ob- 
servation which  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  real  work. 
But  the  principle  of  the  method  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  what  has 
been  said,  and  no  useful  purpose  could  be  served  by  considering 
minuti». 

Unfortimately,  the  longitude  is  not  determined  so  readily.  The 
very  circumstance  which  makes  the  determination  of  the  latitude  so 
simple  introduces  the  great  difficulty  which  exists  in  finding  the 
longitude.  I  have  said  that  all  places  in  the  same  latitude  have  the 
same  celestial  scenery ;  and  precisely  for  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  one  such  place  from  another,  that  is,  to  find  on  what  part 
of  its  particular  latitude-circle  any  place  may  lie. 

If  we  consider,  however,  how  longitude  is  measured,  and  what  it 
really  means,  we  shall  readily  see  where  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
to  be  sought.  The  latitude  of  a  station  means  how  far  towards 
either  pole  the  station  is ;  its  longitude  means  how  far  round  the 
station  is  from  some  fixed  longitude.  But  it  is  by  turning  round  on 
her  axis  that  the  earth  causes  the  changes  which  we  call  day  and 
night ;  and  therefore  these  must  happen  at  different  times  in  places 
at  different  distances  round.  For  example,  it  is  clear  that  if  it  is  noon 
at  one  station  it  must  be  midnight  at  a  station  half  way  round  from 
the  former.  And  if  anyone  at  one  station  could  telegraph  to  a  person 
at  another,  "  It  is  exactly  noon  here,"  while  this  latter  person  knew 
from  his  clock  or  watch,  that  it  was  exactly  midnight  where  he 
was,  then  he  would  know  that  he  was  half-way  round  exactly.  He 
would,  in  fact,  know  his  longitude  from  the  other  station.  And  so 
with  smaller  differences.  The  earth  turns  we  know  from  west  to 
east, — that  is,  a  place  lying  due  west  of  anotlier  is  so  carried  as 
presently  to  occupy  the  place  which  its  easterly  neighbour  had  before 
occupied,  while  this  last  place  has  gone  farther  east  yet  Let  us 
suppose  an  hour  is  the  time  required  to  cany  a  westerly  station  to 
the  position  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  station  to  the  east  of  it. 
Then  manifestly  every  celestial  phenomenon  depending  on  the  earth's 
turning  will  occur  an  hour  later  at  the  westerly  station.  Sunrise 
and  sunset  are  phenomena  of  this  kind«     If  I  telegraph  to  a  friend 
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at  some  station  far  to  the  west,  but  ia  the  same  latitude,  ''  the  sun  is 
rising  here/'  and  he  finds  that  he  has  to  wait  exactly  an  hour  before 
the  sun  rises  there,  then  he  knows  that  he  is  one  hour  west  of  me  in 
longitude,  a  most  inexact  yet  very  convenient  and  unmistakable 
way  of  speaking.  As  there  are  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day,  while  a 
complete  circle  running  through  my  station  and  his  (and  everywhere 
in  the  same  latitude)  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360  degrees, 
he  is  15  degrees  (a  24th  part  of  360)  west  of  me ;  and  if  my  station 
is  Greenwich,  he  is  in  what  we,  in  England,  call  15  degrees  Vest  longi- 
tude.* 

But  what  is  true  of  sunrise  and  sunset  in  the  same  latitudes  and 
in  different  longitudes,  is  true  of  noon  whatever  the  latitude  may  be. 
And  of  course  it  is  true  of  the  southing  of  any  known  star.  Only 
unfortunately  one  cannot  tell  the  exact  instant  when  either  the  sun 
or  a  star  is  due  south  or  at  its  highest  above  the  horizon.  Still, 
speaking  generally,  and  for  the  moment  limiting  our  attention  to 
noon,  every  station  towards  the  west  has  noon  later,  while  every 
station  towards  the  east  has  noon  earlier,  than  Greenwich  (or  what- 
ever reference  station  is  employed). 

f  shall  presently  return  to  the  question  how  the  longitude  is  to  be 
determined  with  sufficient  exactness  for  safety  in  sea  voyages.  But 
I  may  digress  here  to  note  what  happens  in  sea  voyages  where  the 
longitude  changes.  If  a  voyage  is  made  towards  the  west,  as  from 
England  to  America,  it  is  manifest  that  a  watch  set  to  Greenwich 
time,  will  be  in  advance  of  the  local  time  as  the  ship  proceeds  west- 
wards, and  will  be  more  and  more  in  advance  the  farther  the  ship 
travels  in  that  direction.  For  instance,  suppose  a  watch  shows 
Greenwich  time ;  then  when  it  is  noon  at  Greenwich  the  watch  will 
point  to  twelve,  but  it  will  be  an  hour  before  noon  at  a  place  fifteen 
degrees  west  of  Greenwich,  two  hours  before  noon  at  a  place  thirty 
degrees  west,  and  so  on :  that  is,  the  watch  will  point  to  twelve 
when  it  is  only  eleven  o'clock,  ten  o'clock,  and  so  on,  of  local  time. 
On  arrival  at  New  York,  the  traveller  would  find  that  his  watch  was 
nearly  five  hours  fast.  Of  course  the  reverse  happens  in  a  voyage 
towards  the  east.  For  instance,  a  watch  set  to  New  York  time 
would  be  found  to  be  nearly  five  hours  slow,  for  Greenwich  time, 
when  the  traveller  arrived  in  England. 

In  the  following  passage  these  effects  are  humorously  illustrated 
by  Mark  Twain, — 

"  Yoimg  Mr.  Bluoher,  who  is  from  the  Far  West>  and  on  his  first 
voyage  "  '(from  New  York  to  Europe)  '*  was  a  good  deal  worried  by 
the  constantly  changing  'ship-time.'    He  was  proud  of  his  new  watch. 

*  In  this  case,  he  ib  "at  sea"  (which,  I  trust,  will  not  be  the  case  with  the  reader), 
and,  we  may  suppose,  connected  with  Greenwich  by  submarine  telegraph  in  course  of 
being  laid.  In  fact,  the  position  of  the  QrtaJt  Eoitem  throughout  her  cable-laying 
journeys,  was  determined  by  a  method  analogous  to  that  sketched  above. 
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at  first,  and  used  to  drag  it  out  promptly  when  eight  bells  struck  at 
noou,  but  he  came  to  look  after  a  while  as  if  he  were  losing  confi- 
dence in  it.  Seven  days  out  from  New  York  he  came  on  deck,  and 
said  with  great  decision,  *  This  thing*s  a  swindle  ! '  '  What's  a 
swindler  *  Why,  this  watch.  I  bought  her  out  in  Illinois — ^gave 
150  dollars  for  her,  and  I  thought  she  was  good.  And,  by 
George,  she  is  good  on  shore,  but  somehow  she  don't  keep  up 
her  lick  here  on  the  water — gets  sea-sick,  may  be.  She  skips ;  she 
runs  along  regular  enough  till  half-past  eleven,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  she  lets  down.  I've  set  that  old  regulator  up  faster  and 
faster,  till  I've  shoved  it  clean  round,  but  it  don't  do  any  good ;  she 
just  distances  every  watch  in  the  ship,*  and  clatters  along  in  a  way 
that's  astonishing  till  it 's  noon,  but  them  ''  eight  bells  "  always  gets 
in  about  ten  minutes  a  head  of  her  any  way.  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  her  now.  She's  doing  all  she  can, — she's  going  her  best 
gait,  but  it  won't  save  her.  Now,  don't  you  know  there  ain't  a  watch 
in  the  ship  that's  making  better  time  than  she  is  ;  but  what  does  it 
signify]  When  you  hear  them  "eight  bells,"  you'll  find  her  just 
ten  minutes  short  of  her  score — ^smre.*  The  ship  was  gaining  a  fuU 
hour  every  three  days,  and  this  fellow  was  trying  to  make  his  watch 
go  fast  enough  to  keep  up  to  her.  But,  as  he  had  said,  he  had 
pushed  the  regulator  up  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  the  watch  was 
'  on  its  best  gait,'  and  so  nothing  was  left  him  but  to  fold  hi^  hands 
and  see  the  ship  beat  the  race.  We  sent  him  to  the  captain,  and  he 
explained  to  him  the  mystery  of  '  ship  time '  and  set  his  troubled 
mind  at  rest.  This  young  man,"  proceeds  Mr.  Clemens,  apropos 
des  bottes,  "had  asked  a  great  many  questions  about  sea-siokness 
before  we  left,  and  wanted  to  know  what  its  characteristics  were,  and 
how  he  was  to  tell  when  he  had  it.     He  found  out." 

I  cannot  leave  Mark  Twain's  narrative,  however,  without  gently 
criticising  a  passage  in  which  he  has  allowed  his  imagination  to 
invent  effects  of  longitude  which  assmredly  were  never  perceived  in 
any  voyage  since  the  ship  Argo  set  out  after  the  Golden  Fleece. 
"  We  had  the  phenomenon  of  a  full  moon,"  he  says,  "  located  just  in 
the  same  spot  in  the  heavens,  at  the  same  hour  every  night.  The 
reason  of  this  singular  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  moon  did  not  occur 
to  us  at  first,  but  it  did  afterwards,  when  we  reflected  that  we  were 
gaining  about  twenty  minutes  every  day,  because  we  were  going  east 
so  fast,  we  gained  just  about  enough  every  day  to  keep  along  with 
the  moon.  It  was  becoming  an  old  moon  to  the  friends  we  had  left 
behind  us,  but  to  us  Joshuas  it  stood  still  in  the  same  place,  and 
remained  always  the  same."  Oh  Mr.  Clemens,  Mr.  Clemens  !  In 
a  work  of  imagination  (as  the  "  Innocents  Abroad"  must,  I  suppose, 

*  Becaose  «rf  to  go  "fast."  Of  course,  the  other  watches  on  board  would  be  left 
to  go  at  their  usual  rate,  and  simply  put  forward  at  noon  each  day  by  so  many  minutes 
as  oonresponded  to  the  run  esstwards  since  the  preceding  noon.  ^ 
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be  to  a  great  extent  considered),  ^  mistake  such  as  that  here  made 
is  perhaps  not  a  very  serious  matter :  but  suppose  some  unfortunate 
compiler  of  astronomical  works  should  happen  to  remember  this 
passage,  and  to  state  (as  a  compiler  would  be  tolerably  sure  to  do, 
unless  he  had  a  mathematical  firiend  at  his  elbow),  that  by  voyaging 
eastwards  at  such  and  such  a  rate,  a  traveller  can  always  have  the 
moon  ^'  full "  at  night,  in  what  an  unpleasant  predicament  would  the 
mistake  have  placed  him.  Such  things  happen,  unfortunately;  nay, 
I  have  even  seen  works,  in  which  precisely  such  mistakes  have  been 
made,  in  use  positively  as  textbooks  for  examinations.  On  this 
account,  oiu*  fiction  writers  must  be  careful  in  introducing  science 
details,  lest  peradventure  science  teachers  (save  the  mark !)  be  led 
astray. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  no  amount  of  eastwardly  voyaging 
would  cause  the  moon  to  remain  always  ^'full'*  as  seen  by  the 
voyager.  The  moon's  phase  is  the  same  from  whatever  part  of  the 
earth  she  may  be  seen,  and  she  will  become  "  new,"  that  is,  pass 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  no  matter  what  voyages  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  inhabitants  of  earth.  Mr.  Clemens  has  con- 
founded the  monthly  motion  of  the  moon  with  her  daily  motion. 
A  traveller  who  could  only  go  fast  enough  eastwards  might  keep  the 
moon  always  due  south.  To  do  this  he  would  have  to  travel 
completely  round  the  earth  in  a  day  and  (roughly)  about  50^ 
minutes.  If  he  continued  this  for  a  whole  month,  the  moon  would 
never  leave  the  southern  heavens ;  but  she  would  not  continue  '^full." 
In  flEict  we  see  that  the  hour  of  the  day  (local  time)  would  be  con- 
tinually changing, — since  the  traveller  would  not  go  roxmd  once  in 
twenty-four  hours  (which  would  be  following  the  sun,  and  would 
cause  the  hour  of  the  da^  to  remain  always  the  same)  but  in  twenty- 
four  hours  and  the  best  part  of  another  hour ;  so  that  the  day  would 
seem  to  pass  on,  though  very  slowly,  lasting  a  lunar  month  instead  of 
a  common  day. 

Every  one  who  makes  a  long  sea-voyage  must  have  noted  the  im- 
portance attached  to  noon  observations ;  and  many  are  misled  into 
the  supposition  that  these  observations  are  directly  intended  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  longitude  (or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  effect, 
for  determining  true  ship-time).  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  The 
latitude  can  be  determined  at  noon,  as  we  have  seen.  A  rough 
approximation  to  the  local  time  can  be  obtained,  also,  and  is 
commonly  obtained,  by  noting  when  the  sun  begins  to  dip  after 
reaching  the  highest  part  of  his  course  above  the  horizon.  But  this 
is  necessarily  only  a  rough  approximation,  and  quite  unsuited  for 
determining  the  ship's  longitude.  For  the  sun's  elevation  changes 
very  slowly  at  noon,  and  no  dip  can  be  certainly  recognized  even  from 
terra  fimm^  far  less  from  a  ship,  within  a  few  minutes  of  true  noon. 
A  determination  of  time  effected  in  this  way,  serves  very  well  for  the 
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ship's  ^^  watches/'and  accordingly  when  the  sim,  so  obsenred,  begms 
to  dip^  they  strike  ' eight  bells '  and  ''make  it  noon."  But  it  would 
be  a  serious  matter  for  the  crew  if  that  was  made  the  noon  for 
working  the  ship's  place;  for  an  error  of  many  miles  would  be 
inevitable. 

The  following  passage  fipom  "  Foul  Play,"  illustrates  the  way  in 
which  mistakes  have  arisen  on  this  point*  The  hero,  who  being  a 
clergyman  and  a  university  man  is  of  course  a  master  of  every  branch 
of  science,  is  about  to  distinguish  himself  before  the  heroine  by  working 
out  the  position  of  the  ship  Proaerpine,  whose  captain  is  senselessly 
drunk.  After  ten  days'  murky  weather  ''the  sky  suddenly  cleared, 
and  a  rare  opportunity  occiured  to  take  an  observation.  Hazel  sug- 
gested to  Wylie,  the  mate,  the  propriety  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
moment,  as  the  fog  bank  out  of  which  they  had  just  emeii^ed  would 
soon  envelop  them  again,  and  they  had  not  more  than  an  hour  or*so 
of  such  observation  available.  The  man  gave  a  shuffling  answer. 
So  Hazel  sought  the  captain  in  his  cabin.  He  found  him  in  bed. 
He  was  dead  drunk.  On  a  shelf  lay  the  instruments.  These  Hazel 
took  and  then  looked  round  for  the  chronometers.  They  were  safely 
locked  in  their  cases.  He  carried  the  instruments  on  deck,  together . 
with  a  book  of  tables,  and  quietly  began  to  make  preparations,  at  which 
Wylie,  arresting  his  walk,  gazed  with  utter  astonishment "  (as  well  he 
might). 

"'Now,  Mr.  Wylie,  I  ;vrant  the  key  of  the  chronometer 
cases.' 

" '  Here  is  a  chronometer,  Mr.  Hazel,'  said  Helen,  very  innocently, 
'  if  that  is  all  you  want.' 

"  Hazel  smiled,  and  explained  that  a  ship's  dock  is  made  to  keep 
the  most  exact  time ;  that  he  did  not  require  the  time  of  the  spot 
where  they  were,  but  Greenwich  time.  He  took  the  watch,  however. 
It  was  a  large  one  for  a  lady  to  carry ;  but  it  was  one  of  Frodsham's 
masterpieces. 

" '  Why,  Miss  Rolleston,'  said  he,  'this  watch  must  be  two  hours 
slow.  It  marks  ten  o'clock ;  it  is  now  nearly  midday.  Ah,  I  see,' 
he  added  with  a  smile,  '  you  have  wound  it  regularly  every  day,  but 
you  have  forgotten  to  set  it  daily.  Indeed,  you  may  be  right ;  it 
would  be  a  useless  trouble,  since  we  change  our  longitude  hourly. 
Well,  let  us  suppose  that  this  watch  shows  the  exact  time  at  Sydney, 
as  I  presume  it  does,  I  can  work  the  ship's  reckoning  from  that 
meridian,  instead  of  that  of  Greenwich.'  And  he  set  about  doing  it." 
Wylie,  after  some  angry  words  with  Hazel,  brings  the  chronometers 
and  the  charts.  Hazel  "  verified  Miss  BoUeston's  chronometer,  and 
allowing  for  difference  of  time,  found  it  to  be  accurate.  He  returned 
it  to  her,  and  proceeded  to  work  on  the  chart.  The  men  looked  on  : 
so  did  Wylie.  After  a  few  moments,  Hazel  read  as  follows  : — ^West 
longitude  146°  53'  18\      South  latitude  35°  24'.      The  island  of 
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Oparo*  and  the  Four  Crowns  distant  420  miles  on  the  N.N.E./'  and 
so  on.  And,  of  course,  "  Miss  RoUeston  fixed  her  large  soft  eyes  on 
the  young  clei^gyman  with  the  undisguised  admiration  a  woman  is 
apt  to  feel  for  what  she  does  not  imderstand." 

The  scene  here  described  corresponds  pretty  closely,  I  have  little 
doubt,  with  one  actually  witnessed  by  the  novelist,  except  only  that 
the  captain  or  chief  officer  made  the  observations,  and  that  either 
there  had  not  been  ten  days'  murky  weather  or  else  that  in  the  fore- 
noon, several  hours  at  least  before  noon,  an  observation  of  the  sun 
had  been  made.  The  noon  observation  would  give  the  latitude,  and 
combined  with  a  forenoon  observation,  would  give  the  longitude  ;  but 
ahme  would  be  practically  useless  for  that  purpose.  It  is  ciurious 
that  the  novelist  sets  the  longitude  as  assigned  much  more  closely 
than  the  latitude,  and  the  value  given  would  imply  that  the  ship's 
time  was  known  within  less  than  a  second.  This  would  in  any  case 
be  impracticable ;  but  from  noon  observations  the  time  could  not  be 
learned  within  a  minute  at  the  least.  The  real  fact  is,  that  to 
determine  true  time,  the  seaman  selects,  not  noon,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  but  a  time  when  the  sun  is  nearly  due  east,  or  due  west. 
For  then  the  sim's  elevation  changes  most  rapidly,  and  so  gives  the 
surest  means  of  determining  the  time.  The  reader  can  easily  see  the 
rationale  of  this,  by  considering  the  case  of  an  ordinary  clock-hand. 
Suppose  our  only  means  of  telling  the  time  waa  by  noting  how  high 
the  end  of  the  minute  hand  was :  then  clearly  we  should  be  apt  to 
make  a  greater  mistake  in  estimating  the  time  when  the  hand  was 
near  XII.,  than  at  any  other  time,  because  then  its  end  changes  very 
slowly  in  height,  and  a  minute  more  or  less  makes  very  little 
difference.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  hand«was  near  III.  and  IX., 
we  could  in  a  very  few  seconds  note  any  change  of  the  height  of  its 
extremity.  In  one  case  we  could  not  tell  the  time  within  a  minute 
or  two ;  in  the  other,  we  could  tell  it  within  a  few  seconds. 

But  the  noon  observation  would  be  wanted  to  complete  the  deter- 
mination of  the  longitude ;  for  until  the  latitude  was  known,  the 
captain  would  not  be  aware  what  apparent  path  the  sun  was 
describing  in  the  heavens,  and,  therefore,  would  not  know  the  time 
corresponding  to  any  particular'  solar  observation.  So  that  a 
passenger,  curious  in  watching  the  captain's  work,  w^oiild  be  apt  to 
infer  that  the  noon  observations  gave  the  longitude,  since  he  would 
perceive  that  from  them  the  captain  worked  out  both  the  longitude 
and  the  latitude. 

It  is  cujrious  that  another  and  critical  portion  of  the  same  enter- 
taining novel,  is  affected  by  the  mistake  of  the  novelist  on  this 
subject.    After  the  scuttling  of  the  Proserpine^  and  other  events, 

*  Th«  island  fixes  the  longitude  at  about  147%  otherwise  I  should  have  thought  the 
4  was  a  misprint  for  7.  In  longitude  177°  west,  Sydney  time  would  be  about  2  hours 
slow,  but  about  4  hours  slow  in  longitude  147*  west. 
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Hazel  and  Miss  BoUeston  are  alone  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific. 
Hazel  seeks  to  determine  their  position,  as  one  step  towards  escape. 
Now  *^you  must  know  that  Hazel,  as  he  lay  on  his  back  in  the  boat, 
had  often  in  a  half-drowsy  way,  watched  the  effect  of  the  sim  upon 
the  boat's  mast :  it  now  stood,  a  bare  pole,  and  at  certain  hours  acted 
like  the  needle  of  a  dial,  by  casting  a  shadow  on  the  sands. 
Above  all,  he  could  see  pretty  well,  by  means  of  this  pole  and  its 
shadow,  when  the  sun  attained  its  greatest  elevation.  He  now  asked 
Miss  Rolleston  to  assist  him  in  making  this  observation  exactly. 
She  obeyed  his  instructions,  and  the  moment  the  shadow  reached  its 
highest  angle  and  showed  the  minutest  symptom  of  declension,  she 
said  *'  Now,'  and  Hazel  called  out  in  a  loud  voice  "  (why  did  he  do 
that  ? )  " '  Noon  I  *  *  And  forty-nine  minutes  past  eight  at  Sydney,' 
said  Helen,  holding  out  her  chronometer;  for  she  had  been  sharp 
enough  to  get  it  ready  of  her  own  accord.  Hazel  looked  at  her  and 
at  the  watch  with  amazement  and  incredulity.  '  What  ? '  said  he, 
'Impossible.  You  can't  have  kept  Sydney  time  all  this  while.' 
*  And  pray  why  not  ? '  said  Helen.  '  Have  you  forgotten  that  some 
one  praised  me  for  keeping  Sydney  time )  it  helped  you,  somehow  or 
other,  to  know  where  we  were.' "  After  some  discussion  in  which 
she  shows  how  natural  it  was  that  she  should  have  wound  up  her 
watch  every  night,  even  when  "  neither  of  them  expected  to  see  the 
morning,"  she  asks  to  be  praised.  ''' Praised!'  cried  Hazel, 
excitedly,  '  worshipped,  you  mean.  Why,  we  have  got  the  longitude 
by  means  of  your  chronometer.  It  is  wonderful !  It  is  providential. 
It  is  the  finger  of  Heaven.  Pen  and  ink,  and  let  me  work  it  out.' " 
He  was  ''  soon  busy  calculating  the  longitude  of  Grodsend  Island." 
What  follows  is  even  more  curiously  erroneous.  " '  There,'  said  he. 
'  Now  the  latitude  I  must  guess  at  by  certain  combinations.  In  the 
first  place  the  slight  variation  in  the  length  of  the  days.  Then  I 
must  try  and  make  a  rough  calculation  of  the  sun's  parallax*' "  (It 
would  have  been  equally  to  the  purpose  to  have  calculated  how  many 
cows'  taOs  would  reach  to  the  moon.)  "  *  And  then  my  botany  will 
help  me  a  little;  spices  furnish  a  clue;  there  are  one  or  two  that 
will  not  grow  outside  the  tropic,"  and  so  on.  He  finally  sets  the 
latitude  between  the  26th  and  33rd  parallels,  a  range  of  nearly  500 
miles.  The  longitude,  however,  which  is  much  more  closely  assigned, 
is  wrong  altogether,  being  set  at  103j^  degrees  westy  as  the  rest  of  the 
story  requires.  For  Godsend  Island  is  within  not  many  days'  sail  of 
Valparaiso.  The  mistake  has  probably  arisen  from  setting  Sydney 
in  Moui  longitude  instead  of  east  longitude,  15  P  14' ;  for  the  difference 
of  time,  3h^  11m.,  corresponds  within  a  minute  to  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  IdP  14'  west  and  103^^  west. 

Mere  mistakes  of  calculation,  however,  matter  little  in  such  cases. 

'They  do  not  affect  the  interest  of  a  story  even  in  such  extreme  cases 

as  in  "Ivanhoe,"  where  a  full  century  is  dropped  in  such  sort  that  one 
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of  Riohard  the  First's  knights  holds  oonverse  with  a  contempoiar j 
of  the  ConqnercHr,  who,  if  my  memory  deceives  me  not,  was  Coeor  de 
Lion's  great-great-grand&ther.  I*^  xs  a  pity,  however,  that  a  novelist 
or  indeed  any  writer  should  attempt  to  sketch  scientific  methods  with 
which  he  is  not  familiar.  No  discredit  can  attach  to  any  person,  not 
an  astronomer,  who  does  not  understand  the  astronomical  processes 
for  determining  latitude  and  longitude,  any  more  than  to  one  who,  not 
being  a  lawyer,  is  unfamiliar  with  the  rules  of  Conveyancing.  But 
when  an  attempt  is  made  by  a  writer  of  fiction  to  give  an  exact 
description  of  any  technical  matter,  it  is  aa  well  to  secure  correctness 
by  submitting  the  description  to  some  friend  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  the  subject.  For,  singularly  enough,  people  pay  much 
more  attention  to  these  descriptions  when  met  with  in  novels  than 
when  given  in  textbooks  of  science,  and  they  thus  come  to  remember 
thoroi^hly  well  precisely  what  they  ought  to  forget.  I  think,  for 
instance,  that  it  may  not  improbably  have  been  some  recollection  of 
''  Foul  Play  "which  led  Mr.  Lockyerto  make  the  surprising  statement 
that  longitude  is  determined  at  sea  by  comparing  chronometer  time 
with  local  time,  which  is  found  ''at  noon  by  observing,  with  the  aid 
of  a  sextant,  when  the  sun  is  at  the  highest  point  of  its  path."  Our 
novelists  really  must  not  lead  the  student  of  astrcmomy  astray  in  this 
manner. 

It  will  be  clear  to  the  reader,  by  this  time,  that  the  great  point  in 
determining  the  longitude,  is  to  have  the  true  time  of  Greenwich  or 
some  other  reference  station,  in  order  that  by  comparing  this  time  with 
ship  time,  the  longitude  east  or  west  of  the  reference  station  may  be 
ascertained.  Ship  time  can  always  be  determined  by  a  morning  cat 
afternoon  observation  of  the  sun,  or  by  observing  a  known  star  when 
towards  the  east  or  west,  at  which  time  the  diurnal  motion  raises  or 
depresses  it  most  rapidly.  The  latitude  being  known,  the  time  of 
day  (any  given  day)  at  which  the  sun  or  a  star  should  have  any 
particular  altitude  is  known  also,  and,  therefore,  conversely,  when  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  or  a  star  has  been  noted,  the  seaman  has  learned 
the  time  of  day.  But  to  find  Greenwich  time  is  another  matter ; 
and  without  Greenwich  time,  ship  time  teaches  nothing  as  to  the 
longitude.  How  is  the  voyager  at  sea  or  in  desert  places  to  know 
the  exact  time  at  Greenwich  or  some  other  fixed  station  t  We  have 
seen  that  chronometers  are  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  chronometers 
are  now  made  so  marvellously  perfect  in  construction  that  they  can 
be  trusted  to  show  true  time  within  a  few  seconds,  imder  ordinary 
conditions.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  long  voyages  a 
chronometer,  however  perfect  its  construction,  is  more  liable  to  get 
wrong  than  at  a  fixed  station.  That  it  is  continually  tossed  and 
shaken  is  something ;  but  is  not  the  chief  trial  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
The  great  changes  of  temperature  endured  when  a  ship  passes  fix>m 
the  temperate  latitudes  across  the  torrid  aone  to  the  temperate  aone 
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again,  try  a  obronometer  fax  more  seyerelj  than  any  ordinary  form  of 
motion,  And  then  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  very  insignificant  time- 
error  corre£fponds  to  a  difference  of  longitude  quite  sufficient  to 
occasion  a  serious  error  in  the  ship's  estimated  position.  For  this 
reason  and  for  others,  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  means  of  deter- 
mining Greenwich  time  independently  of  chronometers. 

.This,  in  fact,  is  the  famous  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  such 
high  rewards  were  offered  and  have  been  given.*  It  was  to  solve  this 
problem  that  Whiston,  the  same  who  fondly  imagined  Newton  was 
afi:aid  of  him,!  suggested  the  use  of  bombs  and  mortars ;  for  which 
Hogarth  pilloried  him  in  the  celebrated  madhouse  scene  of  the 
Rake's  Progress.  Of  course  Whiston  had  perceived  the  essential 
feature  of  all  methods  intended  for  determining  the  longitude.  Any 
signal  which  is  recognisable,  no  matter  by  eye  or  ear,  or  in  whatso- 
ever way,  at  both  stations,  the  reference  station  and  the  station  whose 
longitude  is  required,  must  necessarily  suffice  to  convey  the  time 
of  one  station  to  the  other.  The  absurdity  of  Whiston's  scheme 
lay  in  the  implied  supposition  that  auy  form  of  ordnance  could 
propel  rocket  signals  &r  enough  to  be  seen  or  heard  in  mid-ocean. 
Manifestly  the  only  signals  available,  when  telegraphic  communication 
ia  impossible,  are  signals  in  the  celestial  spaces ;  for  these  alone  can 
be  discerned  simultaneously  from  widely  distant  parts  of  the  earth. 
It  has  been  to  such  signals,  then,  that  men  of  science  have  turned  for 
the  required  means  of  determining  longitude. 

Galileo  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  supply 
a  series  of  signals  which  might  serve  to  determine  the  longitude. 
When  one  of  these  bodies  is  eclipsed  in  Jupiter's  shadow,  or  passes 
out  of  sight  behind  Jupiter's  disc,  or  reappears  from  eclipse  or 
ocGultation,  the  phenomenon  is  one  which  can  be  seen  from  a  whole 
hemisphere  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  as  truly  a  signal  as  the 
appearance  or  disappearance  of  a  light  in  ordinary  night-signalling. 
If  it  can  be  calculated  beforehand  that  one  of  these  events  will  take 
place  at  any  given  hour  of  Greenwich  time,  then,  from  whatever  spot 
the  phenomenon  is  observed,  it  is  known  there  that  the  Greenwich 
hour  is  that  indicated.     Theoretically  this  is  a  solution  of  the  famous 

*  For  the  inyention  of  the  chronometer  Harriflon  (a  Torkshire  carpenter  and  the  son 
of  a  carpenter)  receiTed  twenty  thousand  pounds.  This  srun  had  been  offered  for  a 
marine  chronometer  which  would  stand  the  test  of  two  voyages  of  assigned  length. 
Hairison  laboured  fifty  years  before  he  succeeded  in  meeting  the  required  conditions. 

t  Newton,  for  excellent  reasons,  had  oppoeed  Whiston's  election  to  the  Boyal 
Society.  lake  most  small  men  Whiston  was  eager  to  secure  a  distinction  which, 
unless  spontaneously  offered  to  him,  could  hsTe  conferred  no  real  honour.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  amusingly  indignant  with  Newton  for  opposing  him.  ''Newton  per- 
oeiTed,"  he  wrote,  "that  I  could  not  do  as  his  other  darling  friends  did,  that  is, 
learn  of  him  without  contradicting  him  when  I  differed  in  opinion  from  him :  he 
oould  not  in  his  old  age  bear  such  contradiction,  and  so  he  was  a&aid  of  me  the 
last  thirteen  years  of  his  life." 
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problem;  and  Galileo,  the  discoverer  of  Jupiter's  four  satellites, 
thought  he  had  found  the  means  of  determining  the  longitude 
with  great  accuracy.  Unfortunately  these  hopes  have  not  been 
realised.  At  sea,  indeed,  except  in  the  calmest  weather,  it  is 
impossible  to^observe  the  phenomena  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  simply 
because  the  telescope  cannot  be  directed  steadily  upon  the  planet. 
But  even  on  land  Jupiter's  satellites  afford  but  imperfect  means  of 
guessing  at  the  longitude.  For,  at  present,  their  motions  have 
not  been  thoroughly  mastered  by  astronomers,  and  though  the 
Nautical  Almanac  gives  the  estimated  epochs  for  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  four  satellites,  yet,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of 
the  tables,  these  epochs  are  often  found  to  be  appreciably  in  error. 
There  is  yet  another  difficulty.  The  satellites  are  not  mere  points, 
but  being  in  reality  also  as  large  as  or  larger  than  our  moon,  they 
have  discs  of  appreciable  though  small  dimensions.  Accordingly 
they  do  not  vanish  or  reappear  instantaneously,  but  gradually,  the 
process  lasting  in  reality  several  seconds  (a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  the  particular  satellites  considered),  and  the  estimated 
moment  of  the  phenomenon  thus  comes  to  depend  on  the  power  of 
the  telescope  employed,  or  the  skill  or  the  visual  powers  of  the 
observer,  or  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  on.  Accordingly, 
very  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  such  observations  as  a  mean 
for  determining  the  longitude  with  any  considerable  degree  of 
exactness. 

No  other  celestial  phenomena   present  themselves  except  those 
depending  on  the  moon's  motions.*    All  the  planets,  as  well  as  the 

*  If  but  one  star  or  a  few  would  periodically  (and  quite  regularly)  "go  out"  for  a 
few  moments,  the  intervals  between  such  yanishings  being  long  enough  to  ensure  tiiat 
one  would  not  be  mistaken  in  point  of  time  for  the  next  or  following  one,  then  it 
would  be  possible  to  determine  Greenwich  or  other  reference  time  with  great  exact- 
ness. And  here  one  cannot  but  recognise  an  argument  against  the  singular  theory 
that  the  stars  were  intended  simply  as  lights  to  adorn  our  hearens  and  to  be  of  use 
to  mankind.  The  teleologists  who  have  adopted  this  strange  view,  can  hardly  show 
how  the  theory  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  quite  readily  the  stars  (or  a  few  of 
them)  might  have  been  so  contrived  as  to  give  man  the  means  of  travelling  with 
much  more  security  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  domain  than  is  at  present 
possible.  In  this  connection  I  venture  to  quote  a  passage  in  which  Sir  John  Herschel 
has  touched  on  the  tuefvtlness  of  the  stars,  in  terms  which  were  they  not  corrected  by 
other  and  better  known  passages  in  his  writings,  might  suggest  that  he  had  adopted 
the  theory  I  have  just  mentioned  : — ''The  stars,"  he  said,  yi  an  address  to  the 
Astronomical  Society,  in  1827,  ''are  landmarks  of  the  universe;  and  amidst  the 
endless  and  complicated  fluctuations  of  our  system,  seem  placed  by  its  Creator  as 
guides  and  records,  not  merely  to  elevate  our  minds  by  the  contemplation  of  what  is 
vast,  but  to  teach  us  to  direct  our  actions  by  reference  to  what  is  immutable  in  His 
works.  It  is  indeed  hardly  possible  to  over-appreciate  their  value  in  this  point  of 
view.  Every  well-determined  star,  from  the  moment  its  place  is  registered,  becomes  to 
the  astronomer,  the  geographer,  the  navigator,  the  surveyor,  a  point  of  departure 
which  can  never  deceive  or  fail  him, — ^the  same  for  e^er  and  in  all  places,  of  a 
delicacy  so  extreme  as  to  be  a  test  for  every  instrument  yet  invented  by  man,  yet 
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8im  and  moon,  trarerse  at  various  rates  and  in  different  paths 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed- stars.  But  the  moon  alone  moves  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  act  as  a  time-indicator  for  terrestial  voyagers. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  why  rapidity  of  motion  is  important; 
but  the  following  illustration  may  be  given  for  the  purpose.  The 
hour  hand  of  a  clock  does  in  reality  indicate  the  minute  as  well 
as  the  hour  3  yet  owing  to  the  slowness  of  its  motion  we  regard  the 
hour-hand  as  an  unsatisfactory  time-indicator,  and  only  consider  it  as 
showmg  what  hour  is  in  progress.  So  with  the  more  slowly-moving 
celestial  bodies.  They  would  serve  well  enough,  at  least  some  among 
them  would,  to  show  the  day  of  the  year,  if  we  could  only  imagine 
that  such  information  were  ever  required  from  celestial  bodies. 
But  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  true  time  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  from  their  motions.  Now  the  moon  really 
moves  with  considerable  rapidity  among  the  stars.*  She  completes 
the  circuit  of  the  celestial  sphere  in  27^  days  (a  period  less  than  the 
common  limation),  so  that  in  one  day  she  traverses  about  thirteen 
degrees,— or  her  own  diameter  (which  is  rather  more  than  half  a 
degree)  in  about  an  hour.  This,  astronomically  speaking,  is  very 
rapid  motion ;  and  as  it  can  be  detected  in  a  few  seconds  by  telescopic 
comparison  of  the  moon's  place  with  that  of  some  fixed  star,  it  serves 
to  show  the  time  within  a  few  seconds,  which  is  precisely  what  is 
required  by  the  seaman.  Theoretically,  all  he  has  to  do,  is  to  take 
the  moon's  apparent  distance  from  a  known  star,  and  also  her  height 
and  the  star's  height  above  the  horizon.     Thence  he  can  calculate 

equally  adapted  for  tbe  most  ordinary  porpofies ;  aa  available  for  regalating  a  town- 
dock  as  for  condncting  a  navy  to  the  Indies  ;  as  effective  for  mapping  down  the  in- 
tricades  of  a  petty  barony,  as  for  adjusting  the  boundaries  of  transatlantic  empires. 
When  once  its  place  has  been  thoroughly  ascertained,  and  carefully  recorded,  the 
brasen  circle  with  which  the  useful  work  was  done  may  moulder,  the  marble  pillar 
may  totter  on  its  base,  and  the  astronomer  himself  survive  only  in  the  gratitude  of 
posterity ;  but  the  record  remains,  and  transfuses  all  its  own  exactness  into  every 
detennination  which  takes  it  for  a  groundwork,  giving  to  inferior  instruments,  nay, 
even  to  temporary  contrivances,  and  to  the  observations  of  a  few  weeks  or  days,  all 
the  precision  attained  originally  at  the  cost  of  so  much  time,  labour,  and  expense." 
It  is  only  necessary  as  a  corrective  to  the  erroneous  ideas  which  might  otherwise  be 
suggested  by  this  somewhat  high-iiown  passage,  to  quote  the  following  remarks  from 
the  work  which  represented  Sir  John  Herschers  more  matured  views,  his  well-known 
"  Outlines  of  Astronomy."  "  For  what  purpose  are  we  to  suppose  such  magnificent 
bodies  scattered  through  the  abyss  of  space  If  Surely  not  to  illuminate  our  nights, 
which  an  additional  moon  of  the  thousandth  part  of  the  size  of  our  own  world  would 
do  much  better  ;  nor  to  sparkle  as  a  pageant  void  of  meaning  and  reality,  and  be- 
wilder OS  among  vain  conjectures.  Useful,  it  is  true,  they  are  to  man  as  points 
of  exact  and  permanent  reference,  but  he  must  have  studied  astronomy  to  little  pur- 
pose, who  can  suppose  man  to  be  the  only  object  of  his  Creator's  care  ;  or,  who  does 
not  see  in  the  vast  and  wonderful  apparatus  around  us,  provision  for  other  races  of 
ammaied  beings." 

*  It  was  this  doubtless  which  led  to  the  distinction  recognised  in  the  book  of  Job, 
where  the  moon  is  described  as  "  iralking  in  brightness." 
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what  would  be  the  moon's  distance  from  the  star  at  the  moment  of 
observation,  if  the  observer  were  at  the  earth's  centre.  But  the 
Nautical  Almanac  informs  him  of  the  precise  instant  of  Greenwich 
time  corresponding  to  this  calculated  distance.  So  he  haB,  what  he 
requires,  the  true  Greenwich  time. 

It  will  be  mani£3st  that  all  methods  of  finding  the  way  at  sea, 
except  the  rough  processes  depending  on  the  log  and  compass, 
require  that  the  celestial  bodies,  or  some  of  them,  should  be  seen. 
Hence  it  is  that  cloudy  weather  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
occasions  danger  and  sometimes  leads  to  shipwreck  and  loss  of  life. 
Of  course  the  captain  of  a  ship  proceeds  with  extreme  caution  when 
the  weather  has  long  been  cloudy,  especially  if  according  to  his  reck- 
oning he  is  drawing  near  shore.  Then  the  lead  comes  into  play, 
that  by  soimdings,  if  possible,  the  approach  to  shore  may  be  indicated. 
Then  also  by  day  and  night  a  careful  watch  is  kept  for  the  signs  of 
land.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  deg^ite  all  such  precautions  a 
ship  is  lost ;  for  there  are  conditions  of  weather  which,  occurring 
when  a  ship  is  nearing  shore,  render  the  most  careful  look-out  futile. 
These  conditions  may  be  regarded  as  included  among  ordinary  sea- 
risks,  by  which  term  are  understood  all  such  dangers  as  would  leave 
a  captain  blameless  if  shipwreck  occurred.  It  would  be  well  if  no 
ships  were  ever  lost  save  from  ordinary  sea-risks  j  but  unfortunately 
ships  are  sometimes  cast  ashore  for  want  of  care ;  either  in  main- 
taining due  watch  as  the  shore  is  approached,  or  taking  advantage 
of  opportunities,  which  may  be  few  and  for  between,  for  observing 
sun,  or  moon,  or  stars,  as  the  voyage  proceeds.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  greater  number  of  avoidable  shipwrecks  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  due  care  in  finding  the  way  at  sea. 
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'^PoLTBius,  the  judicious  Poiybius,  tells  us  that  music  was  necessary 
to  soften  the  manners  of  the  Arcadians  who  dwelt  in  a  country  where 
the  atmosphere  is  bitter  and  cold ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  CynoBthse, 
who  neglected  the  study  of  music^  surpassed  all  Greeks  in  cruelty, 
and  that  that  city  was  the  scene  of  the  most  terrible  crimes.  Plato 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  change  in  music  betokens  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  Aristotle,  although  he  seems  to 
have  written  his  work  on  Politics  with  the  express  intention  of  oppos- 
ing the  opinions  of  Plato,  agrees  with  him  on  this  subject.  Theo- 
phrastus,  Plutarch,  Strabo,  all  the  ancients  thought  the  same.'' 
(Montesquieu,  *  Esprit  des  Lois,'  Book  IV.  ch.  VIII.) 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  explain  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a 
paradox  of  the  ancients,  and  observes  that  the  Greeks,  being  a 
"  society  "  of  "  Athletes  and  Warriors  "  required  something  to  ame- 
liorate their  manners,  and  that  for  this  music  was  admirably  suited. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remember  the  difference  between  the 
cultivation  of  music  and  a  musical  education.  By  the  latter  Plato 
meant  the  general  education  of  the  mind,  and  as  such  it  was  con- 
trasted with  the  gymnasium,  viz.,  the  training  of  the  body,  so  that 
the  so-called  paradox  is  intelligible  simply  by  reference  to  the  works 
of  that  philosopher.  Montesquieu  apparently  regarded  the  question 
in  this  light  only,  and  ignored  the  fact  that  Aristotle  recommends 
the  cultivation  of  music  to  the  young  and  such  as  could  not  have 
joined  in  the  manly  exercises  of  the  theatre. 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  music  was  considered  by  these 
philosophers  as  a  powerful  agent  to  coimteract  the  effect  of  grosser 
pursuits,  and  as  such,  beneficial  not  only  to  gladiators  and  warriors, 
but  to  all  classes  of  the  commimity.  If  however,  music  was  suffi- 
ciently elevated  in  those  comparatively  early  days  to  raise  the  soul 
of  man  above  the  material  universe,  what  can  it  not  effect  now) 
Unlike  the  other  arts  music  seems  to  have  developed  late,  nor  pro- 
bably has  it  yet  attained  the  highest  point  of  its  capacity,  for  new 
schools  of  thought  and  design  are  at  work  to-day,  new  appliances  of 
known  combinations  are  disoovered,  and  melody  appears  to  be  in- 
exhaustible. Besides  the  elements  that  music  possesses  in  common 
with  all  arts,  it  is  revealed  to  the  world  in  a  manner  so  peculiarly 
its  own,  and  the  medium  of  sound,  apart  from  what  it  represents,  is 
capable  of  exercising  so  powerful  an  influence,  that  it  is  at  least 
probable  that  the  manifestations  of  this  art  appeal  immediately  to 
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the  sympathies  of  the  people.  Let  us  for  the  present  concentrate 
our  attention  on  our  own  time  and  our  own  nation,  and  observe  how 
music  is  now  regarded  and  how  the  people  accept  its  influence. 

That  the  English  are  musically  inclined  is  proved  by  the  musical 
history  of  the  nation,  which  seems  to  have  surpassed  aJI  others  both 
in  precocity  and  development  up  to  the  time  of  Purcell  and  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century,  when,  although  we  had  Handel 
working  in  the  midst  of  us,  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
and  the  influx  of  foreigners,  foreign  habits  and  languages,  caused  a 
sad  depression  in  musical  taste.  But  from  this  we  are  rapidly  rising  ; 
witness  the  numerous  societies  which  have  grown  up  of  late  years  in 
the  metropolis  and  the  provinces. 

Although  upwards  of  60  years  old,  the  Philharmonic  Society  has 
undergone  such  important  changes  within  the  last  20  or  30  years 
that  a  few  remarks  concerning  its  progress  will  be  in  point.     It  was 
established  in  1813,  Salomon  the  violinist  being  one  of  the  founders 
who   had    formerly    engaged  Haydn    to   write    his    twelve   grand 
symphonies.       J.   B.   Cramer    was  another,   who  stood    for   long 
at  the  very  summit  of   his  profession   in   the  threefold  capacity 
of  composer,  pianist,  and   publisher;  every  one  knows  his  Piano- 
forte Studies,  or  should  know  them,  that  would   excel    on  the 
instrument,  and  the  time  is  not  remote  when  this  '  glorious  John ' 
among  musicians  was  the  centre  of  European  esteem.     One  other 
was  Charles  Neate,  the    only  survivor  of  the  original  knot  whose 
merit  is  not  forgotten  and  whose  mediation  between  the  Society 
and  Beethoven  is  of  lasting  consequence.      The  object  of  this  insti- 
tution is  to  uphold  that  class  of  music  which,  because  it  stands 
above  and  apart  from  all  others,  is  distinguished  as  classical,  and 
while  the  principles  of  this  society  are  strictly  conservative,  it  has 
been  the  means,  through  commidsioning  artists  to  write  for  its  con- 
certs, of  bringing  some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  into  music.     It 
originally  resembled  a  club,  and  was  supported  by  numerous  sub- 
scribers whose  names  would  stand  for  years  upon  the  list  of  nominees 
before  there  was  room  for  their  admission.     Its  first  concerts  were 
given  in  the  old  Argyll  Rooms,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1829. 
There,  during  one  of  the  society's  performances,  Spohr  was  inter- 
rupted in  playing  one  of  his  violin  concertos  by  the  smashing  of  the 
windows  because  the  house  was  not,  like  every  other,  illuminated  in 
honour  of   Queen  Caroline's  acquittal.       The  concert-room  of  the 
King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  was  next  chosen,  and  subsequently 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  became  the  home  of  the  society.     It  was 
very  prosperous  for  a  long  period,  laying  by  considerable  sums  of 
money,  but  from  various  causes,  its  funds  were  firequently  drawn 
upon  after  its  removal  to  Hanover  Square.      The  subscribers'  list 
had  shrunk,  the  days  of  exclusion  were  no  more,  those  of  open  doors 
at  moderate  prices  had  arrived,  but  the  limited  space  forbade  the 
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admission  of  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  at  lower  rates  the  necessities 
of  the  occasion.  At  last  an  energetic  member  of  the  committee 
proposed  that  as  there  was  no  chance  of  recovery  in  that  situation, 
the  Philharmonic  should  move  to  St.  James's  HalL  This  was  done^ 
and  since  that  time  the  society  has  prospered  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  fiinds  have  grown  instead  of  dwindled,  and  far  from  relying 
almost  entirely  on  subscribers,  a  very  large  sum  is  generally  paid  by 
the  public  for  admission  to  single  concerts.  I  may  mention  in  pass- 
ing as  a  sign  of  the  increasing  capacity  of  the  audience,  that  the 
«low  movement  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of  Beethoven  is  now  given 
in  its  entirety,  whereas  in  the  good  old  days  extensive  cuts  were 
made  to  bring  it  within  their  comprehension. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  bear  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic. After  the  manner  of  the  age  the  younger  generation — among 
institutions  as  much  as  in  humanity — aims  to  outshine  its  elders. 
In  them  we  see  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  permanent  paid 
band,  who,  by  practising  together  whenever  their  conductor  wishes  it, 
obtain  a  proficiency  which  cannot  be  looked  for  in  societies  which 
meet  only  once  a  fortnight  for  two  months  in  the  year,  and  seldom 
rehearse  a  work  more  than  once  or  twice  before  performance.  Here 
is  an  influence  that  works  upon  thousands  \  the  frequency  of  the 
concerts  enfranchises  the  directors  from  the  restriction  that  limits 
other  establishments  in  the  choice  of  works.  Forgotten  mines  of  art 
are  explored  and  their  treasures  newly  revealed;  living  artists  too 
find  here  a  fair  field  for  their  productions.  Symphonies  of  Haydn, 
that  have  been  scarcely  known  but  to  the  student,  symphonies  of 
Mozart  to  which  there  has  been  little  access,  are  here  made  familiar 
to  daily  audiences,  side  by  side  with  the  productions  of  latest  times. 
What  an  education  for  the  listeners  !  What  an  encouragement  for 
the  producers  !  Much  good  work  must  be  done  by  the  admirable 
analytical  programmes  which  are  prepared  for  these  concerts  by  Mr. 
Crrove,  and  for  the  Philharmonic  by  Mr.  Macfarren. 

The  British  Orchestral  Society  was  instituted  Isist  winter  by  a  few 
amateiu^  to  show  what  British  players  could  do.  It  showed  that 
they  could  do  much,  for  best  judges  are  agreed  that  for  tone,  power, 
delicacy,  and  manipulation  the  string  instrument  players  who  per- 
formed at  their  concerts  were  unsurpassed.  This  society  will  meet 
again  next  winter,  and  its  concerts  will  have  a  manifold  effect 
upon  the  public  mind  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  lay  the  ghost  of 
popular  superstition,  that  if  not  grafted  with  aliens  the  denizens  of 
this  soil  are  incapable  of  good  fruit. 

At  the  Albert  Hall,  orchestral  concerts  are  given  every  day,  which 
shows  how  great  a  demand  there  is  for  a  supply  of  musical  per- 
formances. 

Even  this  was  not  enough  to  meet  the  growing  appetite  for  instru- 
mental performances  on  a  large  scale.     Only  the  other  day  another 
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Ciystal  Palace  was  opened  at  the  Alexandra  Park,  and  here  too  are  to 
be  public  concerts  six  times  a  week,  at  which  the  public  may  be  as 
much  edified  as  delighted. 

The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  origmated  at  the  time  of  the  Cattle 
Show  in  1857,  when  huge  clap-trap  concerts  were  given  every  even- 
ing. An  accident  caused  the  substitution  of  chamber  music  and 
weekly  performances  through  the  winter  season,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  great  influence  this  movement  has  had,  the  concerts 
being  crowded  to  excess  by  an  audience  whose  attention  is  evinced  by 
the  remarkable  silence  which  reigns  during  the  music.  It  is  said, 
but  not  quite  truly,  that  folks  frequent  these  concerts  for  the  love  of 
fashion  more  than  for  the  love  of  art.  Grant  this  for  argument's 
sake,  it  would  still  not  be  the  only  case  in  which  '^  they  who  came  to 
scoff  remained  to  pray.**  It  is  impossible  that  the  himdreds  who 
crowd  the  concerts,  sitting  patient  for  an  hour  before  the  beginning, 
in  order  to  secure  that  they  may  sit  and  not  have  to  stand  the  night 
long,  beguiling  the  minutes  over  their  knitting  (if  they  be  feminine,) 
or  over  their  newspaper  (if  of  the  masculine  gender) — it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  quit  a  two  hours'  performance  by  great  executants  of 
the  great  works  of  great  masters,  and  be  imimpressed. 

The  Musical  Union,  where  similar  music  is  given,  is  more  select  and 
clubbish,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  much  public  interest ;  though 
to  subscribers  and  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  half  a  guinea  for  two 
houjs'  enjoyment  on  a  summer's  afternoon,  it  is  no  doubt  a  great 
pleasure. 

Choral  societies  must  have  the  next,  if  they  should  not  have  had 
the  first,  consideration.  These  are  doubly  important,  as  including  the 
active  and  the  passive  elements  among  their  numbers,  who  are  bolii 
performers  and  listeners,  and  as  disseminating  a  critical  appreciation 
in  addition  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  music.  Chief  among  them  in 
long  and  firm  standing  is  the  Sacred  Harmonic.  EGere  Londoners 
have  learned  the  magnitude  in  extent  and  grandeur,  of  an  entire 
Oratorio — a  dass  of  musical  composition  which  many,  not  without 
reason,  esteem  the  highest.  Before  its  institution  the  '^Messiah" 
and  ^'  Creation "  were  rarely  to  be  heard  complete,  and  other  works 
of  the  kind  were  known  only  in  fragments.  An  oratorio  is  now  as 
£Buniliar  a  fozm  of  art  as  a  cathedral.  Mendelssohn's  and  Spohr^s 
masterpieces  have  been  presented  under  the  direction  of  the  authors, 
and  many  of  Handel's  greatest  works  have  grown  familiar.  Is 
not  this  an  influence  that  must  operate  powerfully  upon  popular 
intelligence?  A  direct  oflshoot  of  the  Sacred  Hsu:monic  Society, 
proposed  and  organized  by  its  Committee,  is  the  Handel  Festival  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Whether  &  success  musically  or  not,  this  deserves 
attention.  An  experimental  festival  took  plaee  in  1857,  preparatory 
to  a  grand  celebration  of  the  centenary  in  1859  of  Handel's  death. 
In  George  the  Third's  time  a  birthday  was  considered  a  more  appro- 
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priate  event  to  h<mour  with  festivities,  and  h  propos  of  the  24th  of 
February,  1784,  there  was  by  mistake  a  commemoration  in  Westminster 
Abbey  of  Handel's  birth,  he  having  been  really  bom  on  the  23rd  of 
February  1685.  Handel  himself  must  have  regarded  death  as  a 
solemn  if  not  gloomy  occurrence,  if  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  represents 
his  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  with  singular  incongruity,  for  the  sake 
of  a  festival  in  some  shape,  his  death  was  made  the  subject  of  festal 
joy  in  1859,  and  smce  then  the  festivals  have  taken  place  triennially. 
Considering  the  immense  space  that  is  filled  on  these  occasions,  and 
that  25,000  people  have  been  accommodated  irrespective  of  the  choir, 
which  to  a  great  extent  consists  of  volunteers,  we  may  fairly  take  this 
as  an  example  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  music.  There  has 
never  been  but  one  man  whose  works  would  bear  performance  on  so 
vast  a  scale,  and  there  has  never  been  but  this  one  whose  music  could 
be  at  onoe  heard  by  so  countless  an  audience  as  assembles  there.  It 
would  be  wanton  to  pretend  that  a  country  in  which  such  a  perform- 
ance can  be  given  and  such  an  audience  collected  is  not  capable 
of  the  highest  musical  attainments. 

Bamb/s  Choir  was  established  in  1867,  at  first  for  the  performance 
of  madrigals  and  part-songs,  which  were  artistically  successful. 
Afterwards  having  obtained  a  triumph  in  the  St.  Matthew  Passion 
of  Bach,  which  had  been  a  failure  previously,  the  society  acquired  a 
reputation  which  it  has  well  sustained.  This  reputation  induced  the 
Albert  Hall  directors  to  invite  the  choir  to  amalgamate  with  a 
society  they  had  attempted  to  institute  and  to  give  its  performances 
in  the  colossal  arena  over  which  they  preside.  The  attraction  to 
the  pnblic  has  been  even  greater  here  than  at  Exeter  and  St.  James's 
Halls.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  one  of  Handel's  least-known  works 
has  been  revived  and  others  are  promised,  the  grand  experiment 
being  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  personal  guarantee  of  an  amateur. 

Leslie's  Choir,  which  has  been  established  about  thirty  years, 
excellently  trained  as  it  is,  and  appealing  by  the  performance  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  old  English  music  to  the  alas!  long 
dormant  sympathies  and  associations  of  the  people,  enjoys  a  great 
reputation,  and  from  one  point  of  view  may,  in  common  with  all 
revivals  of  the  sort,  be  regarded  as  the  link  which  by  awakening  a 
foigotten  chord  reminds  us  of  the  past,  and  kindles  in  us  a  desire  for 
higher  .perfection  in  the  present. 

The  Opera  next  demands  our  attention.  It  is  veiy  curious  how 
events  repeat  themselves.  Handel,  who  was  previously  at  the 
King's  opera,  set  up  an  opposition  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  the 
favourite  singers  followed  his  example  in  this  century,  and,  with 
Costa  to  keep  them  together,  opened  Covent  Garden  as  the  rival  of 
Her  Majestjr's  opera.  The  Italian  opera  is  in  truth  now  a  fiction ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  works  that  are  performed  at  the  two  esta- 
blishments are  not  of  Italian  production^  neither  are  the  greater 
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part  of  the  singers  natives  of  the  sunny  clime.  Little  of  Italian  but 
the  language  is  proffered  to  the  public,  and  that  for  the  most  part  is 
questionable.  This  expensive  luxury  is  much  patronised,  but 
opinions  vary  as  to  its  influence.  Without  doubt  the  visitors  are 
attracted  by  famous  names  and  not  by  compositions,  they  find  it  less 
trouble  to  admire  one  highly  paid  vocalist  than  to  attend  to  a  com- 
plete cast  efficiently  filled,  and  they  go  as  much  to  meet  one  another 
and  to  say  they  have  been,  as  to  gain  edification  or  even  amusement 
from  the  performance. 

English  opera  is  much  more  ancient,  having  been  established  in 
1656,  before  the  German,  though  subsequently  to  the  French  opera. 
The  Puritan  Cromwell,  perhaps  inconsistently  with  his  principles, 
licensed  to  Sir  William  Davenant,  Kutland  House,  Aldersgate,  where 
Mrs.  Henry  Colman,  the  first  female  public  singer,  played  lanthe 
in  an  opera  entitled  the  ''Siege  of  Rhodes."  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  we  owe  so  much  to  Puritan  times. 

Dr.  Arnold  (the  musician)  obtained  a  licence  from  Geoige  III.  to 
establish  a  training  sahool  for  singers;  hence  the  name  Lyceum.  At 
this  period  if  a  play  contained  three  pieces  of  music  it  was  called  an 
opera,  and  this  class  of  composition  was  performed  under  that  title 
for  thirty  years  when  Weber's  "  Der  FreischUtz  "  was  given.  About 
1830  the  Lyceum  met  with  the  common  fate  of  opera  houses,  and 
was  burnt  down.  Being  rebuilt  in  1834,  a  work  of  Edward  Loder's, 
and  Bamett's  '^  Moimtain  Sylph  "  were  performed,  but  the  institution 
passed  through  nmny  vicissitudes  until  Harrison  produced  an  opera 
of  Balfe's  in  1857.  Afiairs  then  prospered  so  far  that  English  opera 
migrated  to  Drury  Lane  and  subsequently  to  Covent  Garden ;  but 
Mr.  Harrison  attributed  his  later  ill  success  to  the  closing  of  all 
theatres  for  three  days  after  the  Prince  Consort's  death,  a  cessation  of 
affairs  from  which  the  English  opera  never  rallied ;  its  downfall  was 
however  more  probably  precipitated  by  the  rise  and  increasing  popu- 
larity of  music  halls.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  English  operas  have 
been  produced  for  some  years  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where,  although 
but  inferior  singers  are  engaged,  a  very  great  success  has  been 
secured.  A  limited  liability  company  also  occupied  Covent  Garden 
for  two  years  from  1864,  when,  Macfarren's  "Helvellyn"  was 
produced. 

Leaving  London  we  travel  north  and  are  struck  with  the  wonder- 
ful success  of  Mr.  Charles  Halld.  That  gentleman  came  to  this 
country  for  shelter  in  1848,  the  year  of  revolutions,  and  settled  in 
Manchester.  From  that  moment  dates  the  regeneration  of  the 
north,  for  he  has  an  excellent  band  under  his  entire  control,  practis- 
ing much  together,  and  visiting  many  of  the  important  northern 
^wns. 

Then  there  is  the  Liverpool  Philhanuonic,  the  Birmingham  Festival, 
the  Norwich  a&d  ^^  three  choir  festivals ;  all  important  undertak- 
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ings  in  the  country,  and  all  increasing  in  popularity  and  success. 
All  praise  is  due  to  the  energetic  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  have  established  choirs  and  kept  alive  in  the  cathedrals  and 
elsewhere  the  love  for  our  wonderful  and  in  its  way  unsurpassed 
school  of  church  music,  which  is  being  continually  added  to  by  many 
accomplished  writers  who  still  preserve  the  ancient  traditions.  Who 
would  have  gone  to  hear  a  special  musical  service  at  the  Abbey 
twenty  years  ago  %  Now,  when  the  "  Passion "  by  Bach  is  given 
there,  at  St  Paul's,  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  or  at  St.  Anne's,  Soho, 
the  public  throng  to  listen  to  that  wondrous  music  whose  influence 
is  the'  more  keenly  felt  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  associations. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  towns  that  advances  are  made.  The  peasants 
and  country  people  have  the  will  if  only  the  way  is  pointed  out.  A 
few  months  since  I  happened  to  be  travelling  through  Derbyshire 
and  passed  a  few  days  at  a  village  in  the  south  of  that  county. 
After  dinner,  on  learning  that  the  resource  of  a  billiard  table  was 
denied  me,  I  asked  for  general  information  as  to  the  amusements  of 
the  village.  I  was  told  that  a  concert  was  to  be  given  that  night  in 
the  parish  school-room,  and  natmully  concluded  that  an  ordinary 
part-song  or  two,  a  jovial  ditty  from  the  proverbial  blacksmith,  and 
a  few  songs  from  distinguished  amateurs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
would  make  up  the  programme.  I  was,  however,  agreeably  sur- 
prised and  much  impressed  on  arriving  at  the  room  to  hear  the 
opening  phrase  of  the  overture  to  Handel's  '^  Alexander's  Feast," 
which  was  capitally  performed  with  a  choir  of  about  thirty  members, 
a  small  string  band,  and  excellent  solo  singers,  under  the  management 
of  an  amateur  residing  in  the  village,  who  wielded  the  baton  with  energy 
and  precision.  Having  to  spend  Sunday  at  the  same  spot  I  went  to  the 
chiirch,  in  itself  a  most  interesting  place,  where  the  music  was  very 
well  sung,  and  accompanied  by  the  organist  on  an  instrument  above 
the  average,  with  two  manuals  and  about  twenty-three  stops.  This 
was  also  under  the  direction  of  the  above-mentioned  amateur,  who  is 
evidently  doing  a  very  excellent  work  in  that  remote  comer  of  the 
world. 

I  have  mentioned  only  the  most  important  musical  undertakings 
of  later  times,  for  to  name  all  the  societies,  private  and  public,  that 
have  sprung  up  in  London  and  the  country  during  the  last  twenty 
years  would  be  prolix  and  wearisome.  It  is  enough  to  show  gene- 
rally that  the  supply  has  not  exceeded  the  demand,  judging  from  the 
numbers  who  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages.  Now  supposing 
only  a  small  minority  of  these  really  appreciate  the  best  music, 
there  must  be  a  vast  and  increasing  public  who  genuinely  love 
the  highest  forms  of  the  art  (although,  perhaps,  but  few  enter  deeply 
into  its  study),  and  these  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  it  cannot  be 
only  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  population. 

There  are  three  ways  of  hearing  music : — 
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1.  By  the  senses. 

2.  With  the  nnderstauding. 

3.  Through  the  imagination. 

The  second  requires  a  grammarian  who  should  be  the  musical  critic, 
but  the  first  is  given  to  all  with  however  slight  a  musical  affinity, 
though  their  capacity  of  appreciation  di£fers  in  degree.  Still  many 
could  acquire  a  considerable  insight  into  the  grammarian's  province 
if  only  they  would  yield  to  instruction.  The  third  requires  a  poetic 
temperament,  and  attaches  to  an  art  at  an  advanced  period  of  its 
progress,  when  the  tendency  of  the  expression  is  to  become  subjec- 
tive instead  of  objective.  It  is  impossible  to  disregard  this  phase  in 
musical  development,  when  so  many  profess  to  have  experienced  it, 
although  the  art  critic  who  argues  by  analogy  from  all  art,  regards  it 
sceptically,  and  rather  as  a  sign  of  decline  than  of  progress. 

The  greatest  amoimt  of  enjoyment  is  experienced  by  the  man 
who  unites  the  two  first  methods ;  but  the  majority  are  influenced 
for  good  or  evil  solely  through  the  emotional  parts  of  their 
nature. 

It  is  improbable  that  there  was  much  room  for  musical  criticism 
among  the  Greeks  whilst  their  dfferent  modes  were  calculated  to 
raise  in  the  minds  of  the  auditors  various  sentiments  of  anger,  joy, 
and  the  like,  and  this  is  the  only  effect  music  can  have  upon  the 
general  public  now-a-days,  as  they  hove  little  time  to  study  the 
grammar  or  to  exercise  the  imagination.  When,  therefore,  different 
forms  of  expression  excite,  pacify,  or  depress,  caterers  for  the  multi- 
tude should  exercise  great  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  music, 
and  provide  that  which  is  likely  to  appeal  to  the  best  parts  of  human 
nature.  The  market,  however,  is  flooded  with  compositions  of  the 
baser  sort,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  thus  led  from  the  true  path  by  these  panderers  to  a  taste  that 
could  be  moulded  to  something  higher,  were  teachers  and  writers 
equally  devoted  to  their  art,  as  the  English  people  have  shown  them- 
selves in  their  musical  history  to  have  the  capacity  for  thorough  love 
and  appreciation. 

Now-a^ys  there  is  so  much  talk  and  difference  of  opinion  about 
what  is  called  '^  music  of  the  future,"  that  one  is  compelled  to  doubt 
whether  there  will  be  such  a  thing  in  the  sense  of  a  permanent 
growth  of  the  trunk  itself,  irrespective  of  floweiy  brandies  and 
fungoid  excrescences.  There  exists  a  mama  for  tiie  formation  of 
cliques,  whose  members  are  devoted  to  one  composer,  and  him  they 
place  on  a  pinnade.  Some  rave  about  Schubert,  others  about 
Handel,  Schumann,  or  Wagner.  We  here  see  the  excesses  into 
which  many  people  are  led  by  private  judgment  Those  who  can 
grasp  nothing  later  than  Handel,  instead  of  honouring  him  as  he 
deserves,  and  listening  to  the  voice  of  authority  which  pronounces 
him  a  great  artist,  and  for  his  time  as  great  as  could  be,  but  dedares 
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that  his  snooessors  haTe  still  farther  develc^d  muBic,  and  that  com- 
parifloiiB  oannot  be  made  between  Handel  and  Beethoven,  they 
exclude  everything  else  from  their  library  and  their  minds  save 
Handel's  mnsio ;  thus  by  their  obstinacy  actually  doing  an  injury  to 
the  great  master. 

Similarly  when  others  declare  that  the  operas  of  Wagner  or  the 
symphonic  poems  of  Liszt  represent  the  art  of  the  future,  they 
damage  their  own  cause,  since  they  tempt  critics  to  judge  of  such 
music  as  music,  when  it  is  in  fact  a  thing  apart.  It  is  very  difficult 
indeed  at  present  to  ascertain  without  doubt  whether  the  works  of 
Schumann,  and  later,  of  Brahms  are  true  dev^opments  of  music. 
These  composers  both  incline,  Schumann  more  particularly,  to  the 
romantic  school ;  they  differ  from  the  latest  recognised  developments 
not  so  mucdi  in  composition  as  in  sentiment,  and  in  the  expression  of 
melodic  ideas  by  new  forms  of  rhythm  and  more  striking  surroundings. 
The  folly  of  those  who  class  the  last  mentioned  masters  with  Liszt 
and  Wagner  can  only  be  explained  on  the  score  of  ignorance.  Brahms 
is  a  rigid  adherent  to  the  accepted  and  beautiful  rules  of  the  musical 
art,  and  &r  finom  esteeming  them  as  ignoble  fetters  and  rococo  fads, 
he  is  at  once  their  dutiful  son  and  powerful  master.  Li  no  country 
are  feonous  individuals  run  after  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  England, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  among  the  select  thousands  who  study 
and  appreciate  classical  music  there  are  many  whose  judgments  are 
perverted]  by  this  indiscriminate  adhesion  to  a  particular  hero, 
whilst  there  are  even  some  professors  who  foster  the  spirit  of  exclu- 
siveness. 

With  regard  to  the  masses  it  is  dear  that  they  possess  historically 
a  great  natural  aptitude  for  music.  As  the  townspeople  are  the  iirst 
to  become  corrupt,  so  they  sooner  feel  the  effect  of  a  beneficial  revolu- 
tion, whilst  although  the  peasantry  preserve  traditionslonger  they  must 
in  time  be  influenced  by  change.  This  leads  me  to  think,  that  except 
where  choirs  have  been  formed,  and  good  church  music  cultivated, 
the  revival  of  this  century  does  not  extend  veiy  far  into  the  rural 
districts.  The  peasantry  (if  such  a  class  exists)  were  no  doubt 
exempt  for  a  long  period  from  the  degenerating  influences  of  the  last 
century,  but  it  will  take  some  time  and  patience  to  raise  their  musical 
taste  in  this. 

Perhaps  our  modem  habits  of  life  render  us  hardly  so  amenable  to 
the  influences  of  art  as  the  Arcadians  probably  were,  yet  our  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  must  be  much  greater.  Theoretically  we 
cannot  imagine  any  Greek  people,  however  primitive,  cultivating  an 
art  without  carrying  it  to  a  certain  amount  of  perfection,  so  that  by 
analogy  with  painting  and  poetry,  music  should  have  been  highly 
developed  amongst  the  Greeks.  Practically  however,  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  this  was  not  the  fact.  The  Arcadians  more  likely 
encouraged  musical   culture  from  motives  of  policy,   an  example 
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modem  legislators  might  possibly  do  well  to  follow.  With  us  music 
was  developed  through  many  centuries  solely  through  the  lore  and 
talents  of  the  people  for  it,  and,  although  a  period  of  stagnation  has 
intervened,  we  may  look  with  confidence  on  the  present  revival  and 
the  future  development  of  our  musical  taste. 

Some  have  objected  that  music  excites  evil  passions  and  should 
therefore  be  proscribed.  Now  every  form  of  rhythmical  expression 
can  be  made  the  means  of  expressing  pure  artistic  thought,  and  can 
also  be  abused  and  vulgarised.  It  is  thus,  and  through  its  association 
with  the  indecent  and  sensual  dances  of  the  burlesque,  the  rough, 
ungainly,  and  exciting  romping  of  a  modem  ball-room,  and  the 
vulgar,  coarse  songs  of  the  Music  Hall,  that  music  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  morality.  Separate  it  from  these  vile 
companions  and  degenerate  scribblers,  and  it  becomes  an  ennobling  art. 
Others  again  have  urged  that  music  exercises  an  efifeminating  in- 
fluence. True  it  is  that  mighty  nations  have  degenerated  and  become 
demoralised  and  effeminate,  but  in  none  of  them  was  music  cultivated 
to  any  great  extent.  The  Germans  are  generally  accredited  with  hav- 
ing studied  music  more  persistently  and  deeply  than  any  other  people 
ancient  or  modem,  and  far  from  becoming  enervated,  they  have  lately 
given  unmistakeable  proofs  of  increasing  vigour.  If  the  cultivation 
of  this  art  has  the  effect  attributed  to  it,  it  is  cleskr  that  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  its  culture  would  be  especially  affected ;  but 
whoever  has  read  and  considered  the  lives  and  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  must  be  convinced  that 
far  from  weakness  and  aberration,  they  display,  as  life  advances,  as 
great  if  not  increasing  manliness  and  vigour. 

Here  then  have  we  to  hand  a  mighty  influence  and  a  willing  subject. 
Let  us  not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  potent  charm,  nor 
neglect  to  use  the  means  which  are  within  our  reach,  of  educating  the 
moral  susceptibilities  of  the  people,  so  that  as  by  religion  they  are 
drawn  to  the  contemplation  of  God  and  Divine  things,  so,  through 
their  sympathies,  if  not  their  understandings,  they  may  be  attracted 
to  the  threshold  of  art,  to  await  with  confidence  the  time,  when 
together  with  all  mankind  they  may  be  partakers  of  its  perfect 
realisation. 

F.  Davenport. 


"PREMlilRES   AMOURS." 


'*  On  revient  tonjoais 
A  ses  piemitos  amours. " 

Whbn  I  called  at  the  Hollies  to-daj, 
In  the  room  with  the  cedar-wood  presses, 

Aunt  Deb.  was  just  folding  away 

What  she  calls  her  '^  memorial  dresses." 

There's  the  frock  that  she  wore  at  fifteen, — 
Shortrwaisted,  of  course — ^mj  abhorrence ; 

There's  "  the  loveliest " — something  in  "  een  " 
That  she  wears  in  her  portrait  by  Lawrence  ; 

There's  the  "  jelick"  she  used  "  as  a  Greek,"  (!) 
There's  the  habit  she  got  her  bad  fall  in, 

There's  the  sheeny  old  moir^  antique 
That  she  opened  Squire  Lavender's  ball  in  : — 

Sleek  velvet  and  scrapey  mohair, — 
Soft  muslin  and  bombazine  stately, — 

She  had  hung  them  each  over  a  chair 
To  the  paniers  she's  taken  to  lately 

(Which  she  showed  by  mistake).    And  I  thought, 
As  I  conned  o'er  the  cuts  and  the  fietshions, 

That  the  faded  old  dresses  back  brought 

All  the  ghosts  of  my  pass'd-away  ^'passions ; " — 

From  the  days  of  love's  earliest  dream. 

When  the  height  of  my  boyish  idea 
Was  to  bum,  like  a  young  Polypheme, 

For  a  somewh9.t  mature  Galatea. 

There  was  Julia,  who'd  "  tiffed"  with  her  first. 
And  who  threw  me  as  soon  as  her  third  came ; 

There  was  Norah,  whose  cut  was  the  worst, 
For  she  told  me  to  wait  tiU  my  "  herd  "  came ; 
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Matilda,  who  longed  but ''  to  soar, 

Upon  Music's  ineffable  pinion ; " 
Cornelia,  who  dared  riither  more, 

For  she  dabbled  in  Greek  and  Darwinian ; 

Pale  Blanche,  who  subsisted  on  salts, 
Stout  Bertha,  who  lived  upon  Schiller, 

Fair  Amy,  who  taught  me  to  waltz, 

Plain  Ann,  that  I  wooed  for  the  "  siller  j " — 

All  danced  round  my  head  in  a  ring. 

Like  "  Lei  WiUis  "  that  somebody  painted. 

All  shapes  of  the  sweet  she-thing, — 
Shy,  scornful,  seductive,  and  sainted, — 

To  my  Wife,  in  the  days  she  was  young — 
"  How,  Sir,"  says  that  matron,  disgusted, 

''  Do  you  dare  to  include  Me  among 
Your  loves  that  have  faded  and  rusted  1" 

"  Not  at  all,"  I,  too  frankly,  retort. 

''  I  define  (you  can  scarce  need  assurance) 
'Twixt  the  flames  of  poetical  sort. 

And  the  rush-light  of  wedded  endurance." 

Full  stop, -^  and  a  Sermon.     But  think, — 
There  was  surely  good  ground  for  a  quarrel, — 

She  had  checked  me  when  just  on  the  brink 
Of  (I  feel)  a  remarkable  Moral. 

AusTiflT  DOB8ON. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  CYNIC. 
Bt  the  Author  of  '^  Contrasib." 


V. 

Armed  with  mj  uncle's  authority,  I  immediatelj  hurried  off  to 
mj  friend  Burton's  house,  and  fortunately  found  him  at  home.  I 
was  so  full  of  the  object  of  my  mission,  and  also  so  much  out 
of  breath  with  the  rapidity  of  my  pace,  that  when  I  arrived  he  easily 
perceived  my  visit  was  caused  by  no  ordinary  motive.  Noticing  the 
anxious  expression  on  my  face,  Burton  said  to  me, 

"Why,  my  dear  fellow,  what  ails  you  this  morning?  Have  you 
been  told  that  you  are  heir  to  a  dukedom,  or  received  the  intelligence 
that  your  uncle  is  about  to  marry  again,  and  intends  to  cut  you  off 
with  a  shilling?  If  neither  of  these,  what  other  important  subject 
occupies  your  mind  ?    Tell  me  at  once,  and  let  me  advise  you  if  I 


can." 


"  Neither  of  the  contingencies  you  speak  of  are  likely  to  occur,"  I 
replied.  *^  It  is  perfectly  true,  however,  that  I  have  something  on 
my  mind  which  causes  me  considerable  anxiety,  and  I  want  you  to 
assist  me  if  you  possibly  can." 

"  Of  that,"  replied  Burton,  "  you  may  be  perfectly  certain.  But 
what  is  it  ] " 

I  told  him  I  had  mentioned  to  my  uncle  my  desii'C  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  that  he  had  said  he  had  no 
objection  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  but  that  he  had  no  interest  in 
the  service,  and  could  not  assist  me  personally.  That  I  had  asked 
my  imcle  if  I  might  apply  to  him  (Burton),  and  he  had  not  only 
given  me  permission  to  do  so,  but  wished  me  success,  as  I  seemed  to 
have  set  my  heart  on  entering  the  service. 

**  And  now.  Burton,"  I  continued,  "  tell  me  candidly  if  you  can  in 
any  manner  aid  me )  *' 

"I  am  afraid  my  personal  assistance  will  be  of  but  little  use  to  you," 
replied  my  friend.  "  I  have  no  doubt  my  &ther  can  help  you  if  he 
will,  but  the  latt^  point  is  not  certain.  In  the  first  place  I  am 
positive  he  wiU  not  do  so  unless  he  has  an  unqualified  assurance  from 
your  uncle  that  he  consents  to  your  leaving  England.  In  that  case 
very  possibly  he  may  use  his  influence,  and  if  he  does  he  is  pretty 
certain  to  succeed,  as  I  believe  he  knows  three-fourths  of  the  captains 
in  the  service." 

"  Will  you  speak  to  him  for  mel"  I  asked. 

"  I  would  willingly  do  so,"  said  Burton,  "but  it  will  be  far  better 
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and  have  more  effect  if  you  applied  direct  to  him^ourself.  Were  I  to 
do  it,  he  might  possibly  think  I  had  influenced  you,  which  would 
make  him  perhaps  chary  in  interfering  in  the  matter.  You,  on  the 
contrary,  are  a  great  favourite  of  his,  and  if  the  request  comes  spon- 
taneously from  you,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  interest  himself 
about  it.  In  the  meantime  I  will  speak  to  my  mother  on  the 
subject,  and  ask  her  to  advance  your  interests  as  much  as  she 
possibly  can;  and  if  she  takes  the  matter  in  hand,  you  may  be  pretty 
certain  she  will  succeed.  Now  stop  and  dine  with  us,''  he  continued ; 
**  I  know  they  will  be  happy  to  see  you,  and  besides  I  want  to  in- 
troduce you  to  my  cousin  Mary  Anne,  who  is  about  to  spend  three 
weeks  or  a  month  with  us.  She  is  a  very  nice  girl,  and  Fm  sure  you 
will  like  her." 

I  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  and  by  way  of  making  the  time 
pass  agreeably  before  dinner,  we  went  down  to  the  docks  and  visited 
one  of  the  ships  which  was  preparing  for  that  season's  voyage — ^the 
Vizagapatam.  She  certainly  was  a  beautiful  ship,  and  we  examined 
her  attentively.  She  was  far  from  being  in  a  forward  state,  as  she 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  riggers,  who  were  placing  on  her  the 
masts  and  cordages,  whilst  the  painters  and  carpenters  were  at  work 
in  putting  up  the  fittings  and  bulkheads  of  the  cabins  of  the  officers. 
When  I  saw  the  noble  ship,  the  thought  came  over  me  how  proud  I 
should  be  if  I  could  possibly  obtain  an  appointment  on  board  of  her  ; 
but  even  this  wish  was,  I  feskred,  a  piece  of  presumption  on  my 
part.  I  asked  one  of  the  carpenters  to  show  me  a  midshipman's 
cabin,  and  I  certainly  must  confess  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
its  diminutive  size.  I  should  think  it  was  about  seven  feet  long, 
and  six  wide.  This  was  the  extreme.  I  can  remember  it  well,  as  on 
the  return  voyage,  small  as  it  was,  a  long  eighteen-pounder  was 
placed  in  the  cabin,  which  completely  traversed  it.  However,  I 
thought  there  would  be  quite  room  enough  for  me,  and  that  I  could 
make  myself  very  comfortable  in  it,  although  I  had  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  I  should  ever  occupy  it. 

We  now  returned  home,  and  shortly  afterwards  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  received  me  in  a  most  friendly 
manner,  and  the  latter  introduced  me  to  her  niece,  Mary  Anne.  She 
was  a  girl  about  my  own  age,  with  fair  complexion,  very  tall,  and 
delicate-looking;  in  fact,  she  stooped  considerably,  occasioned  evi- 
dently by  weakness.  Her  face  was  pretty,  and  her  voice  mild  and 
attractive ;  altogether  she  interested  me  greatly.  I  spoke  but  little 
to  her  during  dinner,  for  I  was  not  much  used  to  ladies'  society ;  in 
fact,  I  may  conscientiously  state  that  she  was  the  first  young  lady  in 
whose  society  I  had  ever  been,  for  none  ever  visited  the  house  of  my 
uncle,  nor  did  I  see  any  while  I  was  at  school. 

When  the  ladies  retired  from  the  table.  Burton  gave  me  a  signi- 
ficant look,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  had  better  commence  imme- 
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diatelj."  Tremblingly  I  began  by  asking  Mr.  Burton  whether  there 
was  mucl^  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  appointment  in  the  East  India 
Company's  Service. 

**That  entirely  depends  upon  thejnterest  a  candidate  may  have," 
he  replied,  "  and  what  sort  of  a  lad  he  is.  If  he  is  a  gentlemanly 
young  man/'  he  continued,  quitting  the  table  and  taking  his  seat  in 
an  easy  chair  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  take  a  nap  for  half-an- 
honr  every  day  after  dinner,  '^  the  facilities  are  of  course  greater  than 
if  he  were  a  bumpkin,  for  the  captains  now  are  very  particular  a^  to 
the  class  of  yoimg  men  they  take  under  them."  And  here  he 
yarned,  and  settled  his  head  back  in  a  comer  of  the  chair  as  if  pre- 
paring for  sleep. 

I  felt  greatly  discouraged  at  his  manner,  and  was  about  dropping 
the  subject  for  the  moment,  when  he  suddenly  roused  himself,  and 
looking  at  me  attentively,  said, — 

"  But  why  do  you  ask  1" 
Because  I  want  to  know  to  whom  my  uncle  ought  to  apply." 
You  don't  mean  to  say  he  is  going  to  sea  at  his  time  of  life  t " 
said  ^ir.  Burton,  laughing.     ''  He  would  make  a  pretty  midshipman, 
certainly." 

"Oh,  no!"  I  replied,  "he  has  no  intention  of  doing  anything  of 
the  kind.     It  was  for  myself  I  asked." 

^  Indeed  \    And  do  you  really  wish  to  become  a  sailor?"  he  said. 

"  Most  earnestly,"  I  replied. 

"  But  tell  me,  am  I  to  understand  your  uncle  does  not  object  to 
your  entering  the  service  V*  he  asked. 

"  He  has  no  objection  whatever,"  I  said  \  "  only  having  no  interest 
himself  he  does  not  know  to  whom  to  apply." 

"  Well,  I  will  inquire  for  you,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  silence — 
and  then  again  laying  his  head  back  in  the  chair,  he  prepared  to  go 
to  sleep,  while  his  son  and  I  remained  silent. 

Presently  he  started  up  and  said,  "  We  will  now  join  the  ladies," 
and  he  then  left  the  room. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  stopping  behind  him  to  speak  to  his  son. 
Before,  however,  I  could  utter  a  word,  he  said  to  me, — 

"  You're  all  right,  old  fellow.     My  father  will  do  it  for  you." 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion,  for  he 
did  not  say  anything  about  it,"  I  said. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  know  him  as  well  as  you  know  yourself  Didn't 
you  see  he  tried  to  go  to  sleep  and  could  not)  That  is  always 
the  case  with  him  when  anything  interests  him ;  if  not,  he  would 
have  slept  soundly  after  dinner,  eveij  if  a  dozen  military  bands  were 
playing  outside  the  door.  No,  make  yoiurself  quite  easy,  you'll  find 
aU  wiU  come  right,  depend  upon  it," 

We  now  went  upstairs  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I  entered  into 
a  conversation  with  Mary  Anne  and  her  aunt.     The  former  improved 
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very  much  on  acquaintance,  and  conversed  veiy  agreeably.  She  left 
us  early,  however,  her  aunt  informing  me  she  had  been  ordered  to  do 
so  by  the  physician,  and  that  being  of  a  delicate  constitution  she  had 
come  to  London  on  purpose  to  be  under  the  care  of  some  first-rate 
medical  man,  as  it  was  feared  she  might  go  into  a  rapid  decline.  I 
expressed  my  sorrow  somewhat  unintelligibly,  although  the  informa- 
tion really  shocked  me  very  much,  so  greatly  had  I  been  pleased 
with  the  young  lady's  manner. 

I  soon  after  took  my  leave  to  return  to  my  uncle's  house.  My 
friend  Burton  accompanied  me  to  the  door,  and  said  to  me, — 

"  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  be  anxious  or  low-spirited.  Your 
game  is  certain  ;  and  even  in  case  my  father's  interest  should  flag  in 
the  matter,  I  will  take  good  care  my  mother  keeps  it  alive." 

During  the  next  week  I  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  Burton.  I  called 
once  at  the  house,  but  none  of  the  family  were  at  home.  I  would 
willingly  have  called  again  the  next  day,  but  I  did  not  like  to  appear 
importunate,  and  determined  to  put  off  another  visit  till  the  follow- 
ing week.  Before  the  time  had  arrived  for  me  to  call  again,  I 
received  a  note  from  Mr.  Burton,  asking  me  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  day,  as  he  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  need  not  say  I  willingly 
accepted  the  invitation ;  indeed,  I  believe  that  nothing  but  a  serious 
accident  would  have  kept  me  from  the  house.  So  great  was  my 
anxiety  on  my  arrival,  that  positively  I  forgot  the  existence  of  Mary 
Anne,  and  it  was  not  tiU  after  I  had  been  in  the  house  some  little 
time  that  Mrs.  Burton  called  my  attention  to  her  absence. 

"  She  has  been  so  poorly  all  day,"  she  continued,  "  we  thought  it 
better  she  should  keep  her  room.  The  physician  says  that  all 
excitement  will  be  prejudicial  to  her,  and  that  she  should  enter  into 
conversation  as  little  as  possible,  for  fear  of  tiring  her  lungs." 

I  expressed  my  sorrow  rather  clumsily,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr. 
Burton  and  his  son  returned  home. 

During  dinner  not  one  word  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Burton  concerning 
the  subject  on  which  he  wished  to  see  me.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
cloth  had  been  removed,  he  said, — 

''  And  now,  young  gentleman,  do  you  still  continue  your  wish  to 
go  to  sea  ?" 

"  More  ardently  than  ever,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  if  so,  and  I  have  your  uncle's  written  consent,  I  have 
obtained  for  you  a  berth  as  midshipman  on  board  the  Visagapatam. 
She  is  bound  for  St.  Helena,  Bombay,  and  China,  so  you  will  have 
plenty  of  sea  to  get  over  before  you  return  home.  The  captain  of 
the  ship  is  a  gentlemanly  man,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  mine ;  in 
fact,  either  as  officer,  sailor,  or  gentleman,  there  is  not  his  superior  in 
the  whole  fleet.  1  do  not  know  much  of  the  others,  but  suppose 
there  will  be  the  usual  mixture  among  them — ^good,  bad,  and 
indifferent.     However,  you  have  got  to  rub  your  shoulder  with  the 
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world,  and  you  will  find  out  all  these  things  for  joursell     Had  I 
better  write  to  your  uncle,  or  will  he  call  on  me  t" 

I  replied,  with  my  heart  leaping  for  joy  at  the  news  I  had  heard, 
that  I  would  speak  to  my  uncle  and  request  him  to  write,  and  I  left 
early  in  the  evening,  wishing,  if  possible,  to  make  my  uncle  write 
that  night,  so  that  no  time  need  be  lost* 

My  uncle  reoeived  the  information  with  his  ordinary  cold  listless- 
ness.     He  merely  said, — 

''  I'm  glad  you  are  suited  at  last,  my  dear  boy.  Of  the  two,  I 
would  rather  call  on  Mr.  Burton,  which  will  save  him  the  trouble  of 
coming  here.  I  will  write  to-morrow,  and  ask  hin^  to  make  an 
appointment  for  me  to  call." 

''  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  write  to-night,  uncle )"  I 
said.  ''  I  should  be  scurry  if  the  appointment  were  given  to  any  one 
else."  '  • 

<<  Just  as  you  please,"  he  replied,  yawning.  "  Get  me  the  pen  and 
ink,  and  I  will  write  at  once." 

I  immediately  obeyed  him,  and  after  the  letter  was  written  to  Mr. 
Burton  and  addressed,  he  gave  it  to  me  to  post,  which  I  did  without 
delay. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Burton  wrote  a  reply,  making  an  appointment 
for  my  unde  to  call  on  him.  We  all  three  met  together  at  his  private 
office  in  George  Court,  Lombard  Street.  The  offices  themselves  consisted 
of  two  separate  rooms,  one,  marked  "  private,"  for  himself,  and  the 
other  appropriated  to  two  clerks.  We  were  ushered  into  the  private 
room,  and  I  introduced  my  uncle  to  Mr.  Burton.  The  conversation 
was  short  and  explicit.  My  uncle  was  as  cool,  apathetic,  and  clear- 
headed as  usual,  and  it  struck  me  that  the  effect  the  meeting  had 
on  Mr.  Burton  was  to  do  away  with  all  surprise  on  his  part  at  my 
wishing  to  go  to  sea.  With  regard  to  matters  of  financial  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Burton,  who  appeared  to  be  well  up  in  the  subject,  told 
my  uncle  he  considered  my  outfit  would  be  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  there  might  be  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  more  for  other  itema  My  uncle  pleaded  ignorance  on  all 
similar  matters,  and  asked  Mr.  Burton  if  he  would  kindly  take  the 
superintendence  on  himself,  and  if  so,  he  should  be  happy  to  place  a 
cheqiifl  immediately  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Burton  consented  to  the 
arrangement,  a  cheque  was  drawn,  and  my  imde,  about  five  minutea 
afterwards,  quitted  the  office,  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  believe  that 
he  and  Mr.  Burton  ever  met  again. 

I  must  say  these  arrangements  met  with  my  unqualified  appro- 
bation. I  knew  perfectly  well  that  Mr.  Burton  would  place  the 
principal  portion  of  the  duty  on  his  son,  so  that  it  would  be  much 
the  same  as  if  I  had  had  tl^  expenditure  of  the  money  myself,  plus 
the  prudent  surveillance  of  Mr.  Burton.  Nor  was  I  mistaken  in  the 
conclusion  I  had  arrived  at^  for  the  next  morning  Mr.  Burton  told 
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me  I  was  to  call  at  his  office,  when  his  son  woidd  introduce  me  to  an 
outfitter  in  LcadenhaU  Street,  firom  whom  I  should  be  able  to 
purchase  all  the  things  necessary  for  my  voyage. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  the  outfitter's  warehouse  had  on  me, 
when  I  entered  it  the  next  morning  in  company  with  young  Burton. 
Nay  more,  my  idea  of  the  .digi^ty  of  a  midshipman  in  the  Company's 
service  increased  immensely  from  the  reception  I  met  with.  Nothing 
could  be  more  polite  or  respectful  than  the  behaviour  of  the  head  of 
the  firm,  a  most  gentlemanly  elderly  man.  When  introduced  to 
him,  he  placed  two  chairs  at  a  table,  one  for  me  and  the  other  for 
Burton,  and  then  putting  before  us  a  printed  list  of  necessaries  for 
the  voyage,  comprising  at  least  a  hundred  different  articles,  he  stood 
by  te  give  us  his  opinion,  in  case  it  should  be  required.  We  went 
down  the  list  seriatim,  and  I  should  say  out  of  the  whole  of  the 
number  of  articles  mentioned  as  absolutely  required  for  a  midship^ 
man,  three-fourths  were  utterly  useless.  Burton  remarked  that  he 
thought  many  of  the  things  were  hardly  necessary,  and  pointed  them 
out.  The  outfitter  bore  the  opinion  resignedly,  and  the  articles  were 
struck  out  of  the  list.  The  number  of  shirts  I  ordered  would,  I 
think,  have  been  one  a-day  from  the  time  I  left  England  till  the  ship 
returned  again ;  and  socks  in  equal  proportion.  Everything,  without 
the  slightest  exception,  that  could  possibly  enter  the  mind  of  a 
midshipman  to  conceive,  and  even  beyond  it,  was  sold  by  the  out- 
fitter. He  had  books,  including  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  I  believe 
it  is  more  than  possible,  had  I  looked  more  carefully  down  the  list,  I 
might  have  found  instructions  for  making  a  will,  or  directions  for 
pious  thoughts  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.  I  bought  a  valuable  sextant  or  quadrant,  I  forget  which 
article  it  was,  but  I  never  used  it. 

Having  made  my  selection  from  the  list,  the  foreman  of  the  tailors 
was  summoned  to  make  my  various  uniforms.  If  the  behaviour 
of  the  outfitter  himself  had  been  so  respectful  to  me,  and  raised  my 
opinion  of  the  dignity  of  a  midshipman,  that  of  the  foreman  of  the 
tailors  increased  it  greatly.  The  earnest  manner  in  which  he 
regretted  the  trouble  he  gave  me  when  required  to  hold  up  my  arm 
for  the  measure  of  the  sleeve,  or  other  similar  formalities,  delighted 
me  much,  as  proving  the  excess  of  importance  I  had  received  since 
■my  appointment.  I  purchased  goods  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
-and  twenty  pounds,  the  bill  for  which  was  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Burton ; 
and  we  then  left  the  warehouse,  being  bowed  out  with  every  mark  of 
humility  by  the  outfitter,  the  foreman  of  the  tailors,  and  other 
officials  employed  in  the  warehouse. 

I  dined  the  same  day  with  the  Burtons,  and  made  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  delicate  cousin  Mary  Anne,  whose  health  had 
now  sufficiently  recovered  to  allow  her  to  be  present  at  the  table. 
To  say  the  truth  she  began  to  interest  me  exceedingly,  and  the 
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sympathy  I  felt  for  her,  as  I  watched  her  drooping  form,  was  great 
indeed.  After  dinner,  when  I  mentioned  confidentially  to  Mrs, 
Burton — a  somewhat  romantic  lady — ^how  delicate  her  niece  appeared, 
she  replied  that  she  was  indeed  '^  a  fragile  tendril."  The  expression 
struck  me  as  being  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  I  thought  of  it 
during  my  long  walk  home  that  evening,  and  I  believe  dreamt  of  it 
that  night  as  well. 

By  way  of  saving  trouble  the  outfitter  was  to  send  my  uniform, 
dirk,  4&c.,  to  Mr.  Burton's  house,  and  the  chest  containing  the 
remaining  portion  of  my  outfit  on  board  the  ship,  marked  with  my 
name,  and  l^e  three  capital  letters,  M.  M.  M.  (Midshipman's  Mess) 
with  directions  where  it  should  be  placed.  The  same  day  the  ship 
dropped  down  to  Gravesend,  where,  on  a  certain  day,  I  was  to 
join  her.  I  tried  on  my  uniform  that  evening,  and  received  the 
compliments  of  Mrs.  Burton  and  her  niece  on  my  appearance.  I 
hardly  think^  even  at  the  present  day,  they  were  imdeserved,  for 
although  barely  more  than  sixteen  I  was  so  tall  that  I  appeared  two 
years  older,  was  well-made,  and  my  face  not  altogether  unhandsome,  at 
any  rate  that  was  the  conclusion  I  came  to  at  the  time,  as  I  looked 
at  myself  in  the  glass.  If  I  had  had  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  it 
would  have  been  dispelled  by  a  remark  I  heard  made  by  Mr.  Burton, 
in  confidence,  to  his  wife :  "  A  remarkably  fine-grown  young  fellow 
that.'' 

It  had  been  determined  by  my  uncle  that  I  should  reside  at  the 
Burtons'  house  until  the  ship  left.  This  permission  he  gave  with  so 
little  appearance  of  feeling  that  I  felt  rather  annoyed  at  it,  and 
said  somewhat  curtly,  that  I  thought  I  had  better  take  leave  of  him 
at  once,  to  which  he  readily  assented,  and  I  left  him  without  the 
slightest  particle  of  regret  on  either  side. 

The  following  Sunday  I  attended  divine  worship  at  Limehouse 
Church,  and  on  my  way  there  and  back,  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
Mary  Anne  on  my  arm,  as  well  as  sitting  next  her  in  the  pew.  I 
had  dressed  myself  in  my  uniform  for  the  occasion,  and  excited, 
I  think,  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  eyes  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
congregation  I  found  were  frequently  directed  on  me,  and  I  even 
thought  the  sermon  had  been  preached  especially  for  my  benefit, 
though  I  afterwards  learnt  it  was  the  one  the  reverend  gentleman 
had  preached  regularly  for  many  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  January,  when  ships  were  leaving  for  the  Indies.  He  called  the 
attention  of  captains  and  ofiicers  in  authority  over  men,  to  the  necessity 
of  instructing  them  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  of  taking  care  of 
their  spiritual  welfare,  so  as  to  order  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  might  be  an  example  to  the  heathen  in  the  difierent  climes 
and  parts  they  visited.  They  should  show,  he  said,  by  their  own 
pure  lives  and  spotless  characters,  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and 
of  Christian  living,  that  the  benighted  pagans  might  say  with  wonder, 
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"  Who  can  be  the  God  of  these  men,  whose  lives  are  so  free  from  sin 
and  ungodUness  ?"  What  blessings  would  fall  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  carried  out  this  system !  And  he  was  prond  to  say,  that  no  body 
of  men  in  the  world  carried  out  the  principles  of  morality  and 
Christianity  to  a  greater  extent  then  those  who  served  in  the  ships  of 
the  merchant  princes  of  England. 

During  the  time  the  clergyman  was  making  these  remarks  I  looked 
at  him  attentively,  trying  to  appear  as  if  I  were  marking  all  he  said, 
and  treasuring  up  the  advice  he  gave.  I  remember  feeling  rather 
puzzled  at  the  time  what  expression  to  wear,  and  whether  humility 
shoxdd  be  mixed  up  with  it.  But  I  then  concluded  a  serious  and 
marked  attention  would  be  better  befitting  the  occasion,  so  I  kept 
the  muscles  of  my  face  as  rigidly  to  that  point  as  I  could,  and 
when  I  came  out  of  church,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  relaxing  them. 

On  quitting  the  churchyard,  I  saw  outside  a  number  of  sailors, 
and  wishing  to  wear  as  fully  as  possible  that  ofT-hand  dignity  of 
demeanour  so  characteristic  of  a  naval  officer,  I  held  myself  erect  as 
I  passed  them.  I  did  not  even  condescend  to  glance  that  way,  and 
could  not  tell  whether  they  touched  their  hats  to  me  or  not.  One 
singular  expression,  however,  fell  on  my  ear  which  at  the  time  I 
Could  hardly  understand.  A  sailor  in  the  group,  evidently  a 
ribald  drunkard,  said  as  I  passed,  "Company's  candlestick!"  It 
soon  faded  from  my  memory,  and  I  should  perhaps  have  forgotten 
it  altogether  had  I  not  heard  it  afterwards. 

I  remained  at  Mr.  Burton's  house,  before  being  ordered  to  join  the 
ship,  fully  a  week  longer,  during  which  time  I  had  frequent 
opportimities  of  being  in  the  company  of  Mary  Anne.  The  more  I 
saw  of  her,  the  more  I  liked  her,  and  the  more  anxious  became  my 
inquiries  respecting  her  health.  When  conversing  with  Mrs.  Burton 
on  the  subject  she  frequently  made  use  of  the  expression  "  fragile 
tendril,"  and  on  one  occasion  she  told  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
that  the  physician  had  said  the  poor  girl  had  not,  unless  by  a  miracle, 
twelve  months'  life  in  her.  This  intelligence  caused  me  continued 
pain  till  the  departure  of  the  ship,  for  even  if  in  her  absence  it  sub- 
sided for  a  moment,  it  burst  out  afresh  directly  I  saw  her  again. 

The  day  for  my  joining  the  ship  at  last  arrived,  and  I  made  pre- 
parations for  leaving  the  Burtons'  house.  I  arrayed  myself  in  my 
friU  uniform,  including  l!he  dirk  and  hat  with  the  cockade,  leaving 
my  old  clothes  to  be  given  to  any  poor  person  who  might  want  them. 
I  then  took  leave  of  my  friends  with  many  expressions  of  kind 
regard  on  both  sides.  It  struck  me  that  when  I  bade  Mary  Anne 
larewell  I  saw  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  lest  my  feelings  should  bo  too 
much  for  me,  I  was  obliged  to  turn  my  head  aside  and  hurry  off  to 
the  hackney  coach,  which  was  waiting  to  take  me  to  Billingsgate, 
where  I  should  find  a  boat  to  Gravesend.  Once  in  the  coach  I  gave 
unrestrained  vent  to  my  emotions,  and  leaning  back,  so  that  my  eyes 
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might  not  dwell  on  anything  that  was  passing,  and  thus  my  atten- 
tion be  disturbed,  I  thought  of  the  interesting  creature  I  had  left. 

In  this  strain  mj  thoughts  continued  tiU  the  coach  had  arrived  in 
Lower  Thames  Street,  when,  from  the  block  of  carts  which  crowded 
the  narrow  thorough^eure,  I  was  obliged  to  descend  from  the  vehicle 
and  continue  my  way  on  foot.  I  pushed  through  the  crowd  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  entered  Billingsgate  market,  which  was  then  far  frt>m 
being  the  well-organised  institution  it  is  at  the  present  day;  for  during 
bumness  hours,  to  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated,  it  was  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  confusion.  Maiicet  was  just  over  when  I  arrived,  and  the 
whole  of  the  assistants,  fishwomen  and  salesmen,  were  congregated 
together,  laughing,  scolding,  and  jesting,  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
their  lungs.  On  entering  the  market  I  drew  myself  up  to  my  full 
height,  and,  with  a  sort  of  determined  air,  such  as  I  had  noticed 
naval  men  in  authority  assume,  passed  onward.  Presently  I  heard 
some  sailor  near  me  say  "  Company's  candlestick  ! "  I  remembered 
having  heard  it  before,  and  the  coincidence  struck  me  forcibly,  and 
I  wondered  what  it  could  mean.  Then  I  reached  a  block  of  fish- 
women  and  others  conversing  together  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
about  something  that  had  occurred  during  that  morning's  market, 
and  my  way  was  again  impeded.  Instead  of  asking  them  to  allow 
me  to  pass,  I,  with  an  authoritative  air,  pushed  >  by  them,  which 
seemed  to  annoy  them  greatly;  for  one  of  their  number,  a  tall 
masculine-looking  virago,  said,  as  I  passed,  "There  he  goes,  Company's 
candlestick ! " 

I  turned  roimd  indignantly,  and  asked  what  she  meant  by  insulting 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman  in  such  an  tmprovoked  manner.  Instead 
of  replying  to  my  question,  she  only  repeated  the  insult,  which  was 
taken  up  by  all  the  others  present,  both  male  and  female.  I  looked 
scornfully  at  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  considering  how  derogatory 
it  would  be  for  me  to  quarrel  with  them,  I  turned  away  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  boat.  They  all  foUowed  me,  however,  and  others 
joined  the  crowd,  calling  out  as  they  did  so,  "  There  he  goes.  Com- 
pany's candlestick ! "  I  was  so  annoyed  that  I  turned  round  with  the 
intention  of  attacking  one  of  the  foremost  of  my  male  tormentors, 
when  again  prudence  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  went  on  till  I  reached 
the  boal:.  I  descended  to  the  deck,  nor  were  they  content  even  then, 
but  kept  calling  out  frt>m  above,  "  There  he  goes,  Company's  candle- 
stick I "  clapping  their  hands  the  while  to  keep  time. 

At  last,  thoroughly  enraged,  I  turned  roimd,  and  placing  myself 
in  such  a  threatening  heroic  attitude  that  the  statue  of  Ajax  defying 
the  lightning  was,  in  comparison,  but  a  feeble,  washed-out,  water- 
coloured  sketch,  I  explained  to  them  that  they  were  nothing  better 
than  a  set  of  ill-bred  ruffians.  One  of  the  ladies  among  them,  on 
hearing  my  words,  seized  a  quantity  of  fish  refuse,  which  she  flong  at 
me.    It  fortunately  missed  me,  and  fell  on  the  deck.    The  mate  of 
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the  boat,  however,  fearing  for  the  cleanliness  of  his  decks,  requested 
me  to  go  below,  or  I  might  have  other  unsavoury  compliments  of  the 
kind  paid  me.  I  thought  it  better  to  follow  his  advice,  and,  in  a 
somewhat  undignified  manner,  crept  down  the  ladder  into  a  little 
cabin, — ^for  at  the  time  I  am  writing  of  steamers  were  not  invented. 
Although  safe  from  their  missiles,  I  was  not  in  any  manner  sheltered 
from  their  insults,  for  I  could  hear,  I  believe,  every  male  and  female 
voice  among  them  still  calling  out  '^ Company's  candlestick!  Com* 
pany's  candlestick  ! "  and  thankful  indeed  was  I  when  the  captain 
gave  orders  to  unmoor  the  boat,  and  we  started  with  the  tide  down 
the  river. 

VI. 

It  seemed  that  day  I  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed  in  everything. 
On  my  arrival  on  board  the  Vieagapatam,  I  asked  a  sailor  to  whom  I 
ought  to  report  myself. 

"  To  the  officer  on  deck,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  a  dirty-looking 
young  man,  the  fifth  mate,  who  apparently  had  just  left  the 
hold. 

"All  right,  young  fellow,"  he  said.  "You've  not  come  before 
you're  wanted.  Just  go  down  into  the  hold,  will  you,  and  report 
yourself  to  the  sixth  officer,  who  is  superintending  the  stowage  of 
some  water  casks.  But  if  you'd  take  my  advice  you'd  shift  that 
magnificent  rig  of  yours,  and  put  on  something  a  little  more  ship- 
shape, or  you'll  find  your  splendid  appearance  considerably  blemished 
before  you  leave  the  hold." 

I  must  say  I  felt  mu<;h  annoyed  at  the  reception  I  met  with,  and 
went  below  to  the  gun  deck,  where  I  saw  written  on  a  door,  the  words, 
"  Purser's  steward."  Inside  the  cabin  there  was  a  dirty-looking  man, 
whom  I  politely  asked  to  show  me  my  cabin. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said ;  "  come  this  way."  He  took  me  to  the 
cabin  I  had  visited  when  the  ship  was  in  the  docks,  and  in  which  I 
found  my  sea  chest.  "  This,"  continued  he,  "  is  your  berth,  and 
you're  a  lucky  fellow,  for  I  expect  you  won't  have  any  other  midship- 
men on  board  for  the  next  week  to  come." 

"  But  where  are  their  cabins  1 "  I  inquired. 

"  Their  cabins!"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  astonishment.  "  This  is  as 
much  theirs  as  yours.  Here  the  whole  of  you  will  eat,  drink,  and 
assemble  for  the  next  eighteen  months,  and  your  hammocks  will  be 
slung  in  the  steerage.     But  now  I  must  leave  you." 

I  must  say  I  felt  completely  aghast  at  this  intelligence,  and  as 
soon  as  I  was  alone,  I  seated  myself  on  my  sea  chest,  where  I  re- 
mained for  some  time.  The  mate  whom  I  had  seen  on  the  deck  then 
passed  the  cabin  door,  and  seeing  me  seated,  he  said  to  me, — 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  go  to  the  fore-hold  and  place  yourself  ujider 
the  orders  of  the  sixth  officer  1    You'd  better  do   so  at  once,  for 
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ranember  that  on  board  this  ship  you  will  find  it  the  rule  that  as 
soon  as  an  order  is  given  it  must  be  obeyed." 

Although  he  said  this  by  no  means  in  an  ofiensive  tone,  I 
felt  considerably  annoyed;  but  opening  my  sea  chest  at  once,  I 
arrayed  myself  in  a  commoner  suit  of  clothes,  and  went  below  into 
the  hold,  which  appeared  enormous.  With  some  difficulty,  in  the 
obscure  light  of  the  few  candles,  I  distinguished  the  sixth  mate,  and 
told  him  I  had  come  on  board. 

"  That's  right,"  he  said.  "  Now  just  take  this  lantern  and  light 
the  men  who  are  at  work  forward." 

I  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  have  some  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "  Company's  candlestick,"  which  was,  I  afterwards  fully 
discovered,  a  nickname  applied  to  midshipmen,  in  consequence  of  a 
portion  of  their  duties  being  to  take  charge  of  the  lanterns  when  ship's 
stores  and  other  commodities  were  being  stowed  away  in  the  hold. 

I  remained  in  the  hold  till  it  was  time  for  the  hands  to  leave  off 
work,  when  the  sixth  officer  told  me  that  as  the  midshipmen's  mess 
had  not  been  yet  arranged  I  was  to  mess  for  the  next  few  days  with 
the  officers.  I  now  went  to  my  cabin,  and  again  put  on  my  uniform, 
and  the  signal  being  given  that  dinner  was  ready,  I  proceeded  to  the 
cuddy  or  mess-room  of  the  officers.  On  my  entrance  in  full 
uniform,  I  was  greeted  by  a  loud  laugh  from  the  four  officers 
present,  one  of  whom,  the  third  officer,  told  me  they  would  excuse 
me  for  the  future  making  so  brilliant  an  appearance,  and  that  on 
another  occasion  undress  imiform,  with  clean  hands  and  face,  woxdd 
be  quite  sufficient.  During  dinner,  the  conversation  passed  gaily 
between  the  officers,  but  not  one  word  was  addressed  to  me.  As 
soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  and  the  wine  and  spirits  put  on  the 
table,  the  third  officer  said  coolly  to  me, — 

"  That  will  do,  yoimg  fellow,  you  may  now  make  yourself  scarce." 

During  the  time  which  elapsed  between  my  arrival  and  that  of  my 
brother  midshipmen,  my  life  was  a  solitaiy  one  indeed ;  for  although 
I  took  my  meals  with  the  officers,  a  word  was  never  addressed  to  me 
by  any  of  them,  and  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over  I  was  ordered  to 
leave.  During  the  day  I  was  tolerably  employed  in  pursuing  my 
duties  (as  ^'  Company's  candlestick  "  in  the  hold),  and  in  the  evening 
I  used,  when  the  weather  was  fine  and  not  too  cold,  to  wrap  myself 
in  my  watch  coat  and  sit  on  one  of  the  quarter-deck  carronades  or 
hen-coops,  on  the  poop,  and  meditate.  At  least,  I  tried  to  meditate, 
for  I  rather  liked  the  word,  although  I  must  say  my  meditations 
centred  chiefily  on  Mary  Anne  and  the  unhappy  fate  evidently  in 
store  for  her.  I  remember  one  afternoon  I  determined  to  write  her 
a  parting  ode,  which  I  devoutly  hoped  she  would  keep  by  her  till  her 
death.  I  never,  however,  completed  more  than  about  a  dozen  lines. 
The  fact  was,  many  insuperable  difficulties  arose  in  my  way.  I  got 
through  the  first  few  lines  well  enough.     I  remember  well  my  first 
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difficulty  in  the  composition.     It  occurred  in  the  foUowmg  three 

lines : — 

When  fizfit  I  saw  thy  pretty  face, 
At  number  two  Commercial  Terrace, 
Sweet  smiles  and  blushes  darting — 

The  difficulty  here  arose  as  to  ^'  Commercial  Terrace."  On 
the  one  hand  it  appeared  to  give  the  simplicity  of  diction  and 
vraisemblance  to  the  verse  which  was  desirable ;  on  the  other, 
^'  Commercial  Terrace  "  seemed  to  destroy  a  great  deal  of  the  pathos. 
Then,  again,  I  met  with  other  difficulties  in  the  versification,  till  at 
last  I  threw  it  aside  and  went  on  deck  to  meditate  on  the  "  fragile 
tendril "  whom  the  world  was  so  soon  to  lose.  From  that  moment, 
however,  my  sympathy  for  her  gradually  decreased,  and  I  believe  it 
entirely  dwindled  away  during  a  storm  we  encountered  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Her  life,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was  spared.  A  few  years  since, 
when  walking  with  a  friend  through  Lincoln's-inn-Fields,  a  tall,  elderly, 
and  very  corpulent  lady  came  out  of  one  of  the  offices  and  entered  an 
open  carriage  standing  by  the  pathway.  My  friend,  who  knew  her, 
conversed  with  her  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  joined  me.  On 
asking  who  she  was,  I  found  she  was  the  wife  of  a  barrister  in  large 
practice,  and  the  mother  of  some  ten  children,  and,  in  the  course  of 
his  description,  foimd  she  was  the  "fragile  tendnl"  whose  anticipated 
imhappy  fate  had  caused  me  so  much  sorrow  in  my  youth. 

The  early  days  of  a  midshipman's  life  when  first  he  joins  a  ship, 
and  the  broken  illusions  which  occur  dining  the  time,  have  been  so 
often  and  so  fully  described,  that  it  would  be  useless  on  my  part  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  reader  by  relating  the  occurrences  which 
befell  me.  Suffice  it  to  say,  before  the  end  of  a  week  all  my  pre- 
conceived notions  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  had  been  thoroughly 
dissipated,  and  nothing  but  the  stem  truth  remained  behind,  that 
the  charms  of  the  service  had  been  greatly  oveirated.  At  the  time 
I  became  a  midshipman  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Service 
was  considered  a  better  and  more  gentlemanly  occupation  than  the 
sea  service  in  similar  ships  is  in  the  present  day.  How  this  conclu- 
sion was  arrived  at  I  know  not ;  certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
detestable  than  the  life  I  led  when  in  the  service.  The  position  of  the 
officers  in  society  was  fkr  inferior  to  that  of  officers  in  His  Majesty's 
service,  althoiigh  they  were  much  better  paid.  Of  this  difference  in 
iheir  social  position  they  seemed  t*  be  fully  aware,  and  by  way  of 
rectifying  it  as  far  as  possible,  they  tried  to  imitate  the  bearing  and 
manners  of  the  royal  officers,  and  frequently  oaricatiu*ed  them.  A  sort 
of  gradation,  or  class,  was  established  on  board  their  ships,  which  on 
that  of  a  high  admiral  would  have  been  considered  simply  ridiculous. 
As  a  proof  of  their  importance,  they  had  introduced  on  board  many 
of  their  ships  a  brutality  and  severity  which  woidd  have  been  r^arded 
as  utterly  infamous  on  board  the  most  rigidly  disciplined  ship  of  war. 
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Ab  a  midBhipman  I  held  a  sort  of  neutral  position.  I  was  expected 
to  maintain  a  gentlemanly  demeanour,  and  dress  &r  abore  the  sailors ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  cdme  little  less  than  mutiny  to 
cousider*that  while  I  held  the  position  of  midshipman,  I  was  at  less 
than  an  unapproachable  distance,  in  point  of  dignity,  from  the  sixth 
mate.  Shortly  before  saihng  my  five  other  messmates  joined  the 
ship.  They  were  all  sons  of  gentlemen,  and  of  &ir  average  education. 
Things  went  on  very  smoothly  among  us,  and  as  far  as  our  mess 
was  concenied  we  had  but  little  to  complain  of.  We  were  divided 
into  three  watches,  two  in  each  watch,  which  rendered  the  duties  by 
no  means  too  onerous. 

In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  months  we  had  all  of  us  shaken  down 
tolerably  well  into  the  performance  of  our  several  duties.  We  were 
often  punished  by  mast-heading,  and  that  too  for  very  trifling 
offences.  As  a  rule,  with  the  exception  of  the  captain,  we  cordially 
detested  the  officers  of  our  ship,  and  not  without  reason.  The  officer 
of  my  own  watch  was  a  singularly  objectionable  character.  He  had 
formerly  been  in  the  navy,  but  had  been  constrained  to  leave  the 
service  from  some  act  he  had  committed,  and  had  then  entered  the 
East  India  Company's  service.  That  he  was  a  good  seaman  there 
was  little  doubt — ^that  he  was  a  ruffian  was  certain.  The  other  officers 
imitated  him  as  much  as  they  could,  thinking  thereby  to  gain  some- 
thing of  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  royal  navy. 

In  due  time  the  ship  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  where  she  remained 

for  some  weeks.    Here  we  took  on  board  two  companies  of  the ^th 

regiment  of  foot,  and  several  extra  officers  and  their  families  whom 
we  were  to  convey  to  Bombay.  During  this  part  of  the  voyage  I 
had  another  access  of  the  tender  passion.  Among  the  passengers 
on  board  the  ship  was  a  young  lady  who  particularly  attracted 
my  attention.  She  was  the  daughter  of'  Major  C y  a  kind- 
hearted,  gentlemanly  man,  but  whose  position  of  course  was  so 
superior  to  that  of  the  unfortunate  East  India  Compan/s  midship- 
men, that  anything  in  the  shape  of  acquaintanceship,  or  even  con- 
versation, with  the  young  lady  was  impossible. 

Maria  C was  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl,  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  She  was  evidently,  from  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  (for  I  never  but  once  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
her),  exceedingly  amiable.  It  was  perfect  happiness  for  me  to  see  her 
come  on  deck.  I  used  to  watch  her  each  afternoon,  with  her  mother 
and  sister,  when  the  band  was  playing,  and  I  sincerely  envied  the 
military  officers  who  fluttered  around  her.  On  these  occasions  my 
eyes  used  to  be  incessantly  riveted  on  her,  and  I  was  often  severely 
rated  by  my  superior  officers  for  my  inattention  to  my  duties. 

At  last  I  felt  certain  she  noticed  me,  but  most  probably  only  from 
the  fact  of  my  incessantly  gazing  at  her  when  on  deck.  She  evidently 
mentioned  my  behaviour  to  her  sister,  for  the  latter  used  to  regard 
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me  in  a  peculiar  inquiBitive  sarcastio  tiaanner.  I  hardly  think  she 
mentioned  it  to  her  mother,  at  least  I  never  had  any  reason  to 
believe  from  that  lady's  conduct  that  she  was  even  aware  of  my 
existence. 

My  affection  for  Maria  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  at  last  I 
grew  desperate,  and  I  determined,  cost  what  it  might,  notwithstanding 
our  fearful  difference  in  position,  to  make  known  to  her  my  passion. 
But  how  to  do  this  was  a  dif&culty  indeed.  To  address  her  per- 
sonally on  the  subject  was  of  course  impossible.  Her  mother  was  a 
cross-grained,  ill-tempered  woman,  who,  when  not  prostrated  by  sea- 
sickness, which  imfortunately  rarely  occurred,  had  her  eyes  incessantly 
fixed  on  her  daughters.  I  had  too  much  dread  of  her  to  think  of 
broaching  the  subject  to  her,  even  if  my  position  would  not  have 
made  such  an  act  presumptuous. 

There  existed  only  one  member  of  Maria's  family  with  whom 
there  was  the  slightest  probability  of  my  forming  an  intimacy,  and 
that  was  her  yoimg  brother,  a  boy  about  eleven  years  of  age.  I 
immediately  broke  ground  with  him,  and  succeeded  admirably.  I 
commenced  by  giving  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  the  midshipmen's 
berth,  where  we  sumptuously  regaled  him  with  some  plum-duff  and 
other  delicacies,  which  I  afterwards  understood  disagreed  with  him. 
By  degrees  our  acquaintance  ripened  into  intimacy,  and  then,  after 
binding  him  over  to  eternal  secrecy,  I  confided  to  him  my  unhappy 
consuming  passion  for  his  sister.  Young  as  he  was,  and  inexperienced 
in  such  matters,  he  kindly  sympathised-  with  me,  and  promised  to 
assist  me  in  every  way  in  his  power.  I  advised  him  to  begin  by 
pointing  me  out  to  his  sister,  and  telling  her  how  vastly  superior 
I  was  to  the  other  midshipmen,  and  then  to  hint  gently  to  her 
how  incessantly  I  was  talking  and  thinking  of  her.  This  I  con- 
sidered would  be  as  much  as  would  be  prudent  for  a  commence- 
ment. 

In  a  short  time  he  told  me  his  sister  had  remarked  me  favourably, 
and  thought  me  very  good-looking.  Here  was  encouragement  for  me. 
Of  course  I  sent  word  back  that  she  was  the  loveliest  girl  I  had  ever 
seen.  The  next  day  ^e  smiled  kindly  when  she  saw  me.  We  were 
then  within  a  fortnight's  sail  of  Bombay.  I  used  to  weep  bitterly  in 
the  night-watches  when  I  thought  that  on  her  arrival  there,  I  should 
see  her  no  more.  Sometimes  I  thought  Of  deserting  the  ship  and 
enlisting  as  a  private  in  her  father's  regiment,  but  then  our  difference 
in  position  would  even  be  greater  than  it  was  at  present,  so  I 
gave  over  that  idea.  At  last  I  summoned  up  sufficient  courage 
to  tell  her  brother  how  happy  I  should  be  if  he  could  obtain  from  her 
some  little  object  that  I  might  keep  as  a  memento  of  her.  He  asked 
what  I  should  like,  and  I  modestly  left  it  to  his  discretion.  He 
suggested  a  lock  of  hair,  to  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  I  gave 
a  ready  consent.      I  assured  him  such  a  gift  was  more  than  my 
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wildest  imagination  could  have  hoped  for ;   that  the  possession  of 
such  a  treasure  would  make  me  happy  for  life. 

Bad  weather  then  set  in,  and  I  did  not  see  either  the  sister  or 
brother  again  for  some  days.  He  was  exceedingly  delicate,  and 
during  the  rain  his  mother  confined  him  a  prisoner  to  the  cuddy. 
When  I  saw  him  again,  he  placed  in  my  hand,  without  saying  a  word, 
a  small  folded  paper  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  Anxious  to  know 
what  it  contained,  I  immediately  rushed  below,  and  with  some 
difficulty  contrived  to  open  it  unseen  by  anyone — no  easy  task,  as 
solitude  is  rare  in  a  midshipmen's  berth.  The  paper  contained  a 
long  but  veiy  thin  tress  of  bright  auburn  hair,  which  I  knew  imme- 
diately by  its  beautiful  colour  and  silky  texture  to  be  his  sister's. 

Never,  I  believe,  was  happiness  equal  to  mine  at  that  moment. 
The  same  day,  I,  clumsily  enough,  made  out  of  the  tail  of  one  of  my 
shirts  a  small  bag.  How  grateful  was  I,  at  the  time,  for  the  fore- 
sight of  Mrs.  Burton,  who  had  placed  a  housewife  of  her  own  manu- 
facture in  my  sea-chest,  which,  at  that  critical  moment,  supplied  me 
with  needle  and  thread.  The  bag,  when  finished,  was  just  large 
enough  to  hold  the  hair  in  its  paper  envelope.  Out  of  respect  to 
my  treasure,  I  took  particular  pains  in  making  the  bag,  and  was 
not  a  little  proud  of  it  when  finished.  I  then  fastened  it  to  a  piece  of 
spun-yam,  and  placing  it  rotmd  my  neck,  wore  it  next  my  heart  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  a  saintly  relic. 

The  ship  arrived  at  Bombay.  On  the  day  of  Maria's  quitting  it  I 
determined  to  speak  to  her.  It  required  no  little  courage,  but  true 
love  will  encounter  any  risk.  An  opportunity  at  length  presented 
itself.  She  was  standing  near  the  gangway,  a  little  behind  her  family, 
who  were  waiting  for  a  boat  to  take  them  on  shore. 

"  Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,"  I  said,  *'  for  your  kind  present !  I 
wear  it  next  my  heart,  and  it  shall  never  leave  me." 

The  girl  looked  intensely  astonished.  ^'  I  don't  understand  you," 
fthe  said  aloud. 

Her  mother,  hearing  her  speak,  looked  round,  and  asked  what  she 
had  said. 

"  This  gentleman,"  replied  Maria  hesitatingly,  ''made  some  remark, 
but  I  did  not  hear  what  it  was." 

"  What  is  it  you  want,  young  man  ? "  said  her  mother  haughtDy. 

I  was  so  taken  aback  that  I  cduld  not  answer  a  word,  but  sneaked 
sheepishly  away.  The  mother  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  her 
husband,  who  immediately  reported  it  to  the  officer  on  watch, — the 
one  already  described  as  having  been  in  the  navy.  He  questioned 
me  on  the  subject,  but  I  refused  to  answer  him  a  word,  and  was  in 
consequence  sent  to  the  mast-head  as  a  punishment.  The  old  cat  of 
a  mother  suspected  there  was  something  concealed,  and  of  course 
-was  determined  to  find  it  out.  Before  leaving  the  ship  she  told 
the   second  officer  he  would  greatly  oblige  her  if  he  would  make 
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inquiries,  and  let  her  know  the  result.     He  prondsed  he  would  do  so, 
and  the  family  then  went  on  shore. 

That  afternoon  I  heard  nothing  more  on  the  subject.  The  next 
morning,  however,  when  I  went  on  duty,  Mr.  B.,  the  second  officer, 
called  me  before  him. 

"  I  very  much  suspect,  young  gentleman,"  he  began,  "  that  there 
is  something  more  between  you  and  that  young  lady  than  is  generally 
known.  Now  I  want  to  hear  all  the  particulars;  so  have  the  kindness 
to  inform  me." 

'^  I  shall  not  give  you  any  information  on  the  subject,"  I  replied  ; 
''  and  as  the  affair  is  not  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  duties  of 
the  ship,  you  are  not  justified  in  demanding  it." 

<<  Let  me  give  you  warning  not  to  speak  to  me  in  that  manner, 
sir,"  he  said,  ^'  as  I  don't  choose  to  put  up  with  it." 

''  I  say  again,  you  are  not  justified  in  acting  in  such  a  maimer,"  I 
replied,  firing  up ;  ''  and  more  than  that,  in  d^nanding  it  of  me,  you 
have  committed  an  action  unworthy  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman." 

''  How  dare  you  make  use  of  that  language  to  me  ? "  he  said.  "  Do 
you  know  who  I  am,  and  who  you  are  ?  Don't  imagine  I  will  allow 
such  a  breach  of  discipline  to  be  committed  in  any  ship  in  which  I 
am  officer.  Go  to  the  mast-head,  sir,  and  stop  there  till  the  hammocks 
are  piped  down  in  the  evening.  Do  the  same  to-morrow,  and  your 
punishment  shall  continue  till  you  give  me  a  full  reply  to  the  question 
I  aaked  you.     It's  a  lucky  thing  for  you,"  he  continued,  ''  that  you 

are  not  in  the  navy.     If  you  were,  by you'd  get  yoinself  hung 

for  mutiny  in  less  than  a  month." 

'^  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  in  the  navy,"  I  replied,  mounting  the  rigging 
to  go  to  my  place  of  punishment.  ''Any  naval  officer  would  be 
ashamed  to  show  his  face  who  had  been  told  he  had  acted  in  an 
ungentlemanly  manner,  at  any  rate  without  challenging  the  person 
who  had  insulted  him,  or  would  have  considered  it  beneath  him 
to  have  used  his  power  instead,  in  the  manner  you  have  done 
with  me." 

"  Possibly,  sir,"  he  said,  "  you  intend  that  as  an  indirect  challenged" 

''  You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  considering  it  as  such,"  I  called 
out  to  him,  as  I  continued  ascending  the  rigging. 

He  made  no  reply  to  me  for  a  moment,  but  turned  round  and  con- 
tinued walking  the  deck;  when,  however,  I  was  half-way  up  the 
main-topmast  rigging,  he  called  out, — ''  Come  down,  sir." 

''  I  half  suspect,"  he  said,  when  I  had  reached  the  deck,  ''  that  you 
are  not  so  great  a  fool  as  you  look,  or  you  would  not  have  had  the 
cunning  to  have  played  the  game  you  have.  At  any  rate,  I  admit 
you  have  succeeded.  Not  in  impressing  me  that  I  was  not  justified  in 
my  behaviour,  but  that  I  don't  choose  so  great  a  lie  should  be 
believed  for  one  moment, — that  I,  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service, 
&Q^  capable  of  using  power  in  punishing  any  one  who  has  challenged 
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me,  without  first  bringing  the  subject  before  a  court  martial,  or  Court 
of  Inquiry  as  we  call  it  in  this  service.     Now,  Til  look  over  your 

behaviour  this  time ;   but  mark  well  my  promise,  for  by I'll 

keep  it.  The  next  time  you  attempt  to  offer  me  a  challenge,  or  in 
the  most  remote  manner  to  forget  the  respect  due  to  me  as  your 
superior  ofl&cer,  FU  simply  have  you  tried,  and  sent  before  the  mast ; 
and  for  the  first  offence  you  commit  there,  however  slight  it  may  be, 
I'll  take  good  care  you  are  lashed  up  to  the  gratings,  and  have  a 
sound  three  dozen  as  a  reward.  Now,  go  to  your  duty,  and  let  me 
hear  nothing  more  of  you." 

I  obeyed  him,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

Although  my  quarrel  with  the  second  officer  put  Maria's  behaviour 
somewhat  out  of  my  mind  for  a  few  days,  I  was  still  greatly  puzzled 
how  to  explain  it.  The  girl's  look  of  surprise  was  certainly  guanine ; 
still,  I  had  received  the  lock  of  hair  from  her,  and  had  it  in  my 
possession.  However,  at  last  the  mystery  was  cleared  up.  Before 
the  ship  left  Bombay  I  was  allowed  one  day's  holiday  on  shore,  and 
there,  by  chance,  met  Maria's  brother.  I  requested  him  to  tell  me 
how  the  mistake  occurred  which  was  the  cause  of  my  making  such 
a  fool  of  myself.  I  found  it  was  quite  true  that  it  was  his  sister's 
hair  I  had  been  wearing  for  so  many  days  next  my  heart,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  was  not  aware  it  was  in  my  possession.  During  the 
week  her  brother  had  been  confined  to  the  cabin  by  the  wet  weather, 
he  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  secretly  collecting  from  his  sister's 
hair-brush  the  stray  hairs,  and  when  he  had  obtained  sufficient  had 
formed  them  into  the  tress  he  had  given  me.  He  had  thought  the 
possession  of  it  was  all  I  wished  for,  and  how  obtained  a  matter  of 
little  importance. 
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They  covered  his  face  : — ^last  grim  seizure  in  bed, 

Long  years  of  repletion  had  given ; 
But  he  always  said  ''  grace ''  o'er  rich  feasts  wlien  he  fed. 

So  his  chaplain  equipped  him  for  heaven. 

**  Wise  Nature  is  Spartan  in  taste,  my  dear  friend," — 

His  physician  had  hinted  at  fifty ; 
Then  dismiss'd  with  last  fee,  he  made  last  courtly  bend ; 

His  successors — of  counsel  were  thrifty. 

So  at  sixty  he  died.     ''  Dead  at  last ! ''  said,  with  grin, 
Rain-soaked  hinds  o'er  their  spades,  hedging,  ditching ; 

"  Ah  !  he's  gone  ! "  sigh'd  poor  widow  in  garret,  worn  thin  ; 
Her  sempstress-way,  Zionward,  stitching. 

Hives  of  workers,  from  cellar  to  garret,  mean  wage 
Took  of  him  for  their  hunger.     Wealth-heaping, 

Cent,  per  cent,  was  his  hunger,  well-glutted  on  rage, 
Shame,  sharp  want,  and  fierce  bursts  of  weeping. 

Wealth  wrung  out  of  Want,  who  espies  o'er  park  pales  ? 

Dappled  deer  stand  in  fern,  or  troop  questing  ; 
Dream-like  in -blue  distance  the  swan  slowly  sails ; 

Ring-doves  coo  : — 0  most  exquisite  jesting 

Hath  Belial,  transmuting  fair  scene  thro'  coarse  brain, 

Into  opiate  to  drowse  conscience-clamour  ; 
Beauty — alchemized  fair  out  of  foul-gotten  gain  I 

Sin — assoiled  by  the  auctioneer's  hammer ! 

Prince  of  Lies  has  deft  art  to  slide  play  within  play. 

Base  men  act  before  world  ill-perceiving ; 
Park-ownership  spreads  sweet  contagion  in  way 

Of  thousands — ^who  shrink  from  trade-thieving. 

Sylvan  charm  of  the  landscape  constrains  gentlest  "  Hush, 

Hush,  hush,"  of  the  nice  world,  adjusting 
Silk-soft  phrase,  while  Wealth  witches  up  fountains  to  gush 

Till  the  cheating  fool,  cheated  to  trusting. 
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Believes  in — High-Life  !  high-life  looks  up  Au  life ; 

Spins  him  round  like  teetotum  on  table  ; 
Shoots  his  pheasants ;  makes  she-fool  of  his  jewel-neck'd  wife 5 

And  rich  prize  of  his  daughter,  if  able. 

Such  a  fool  was  this  dead  man.     Full-blown  Millionaire^ 

So  his  funeral  was  costly  and  splendid ; 
The  Archdeacon  of  Goldcross  mourned  manfully  there, 

And  the  Bishop  of  Merelawn  attended. 

How  favouT^d  is  Goldcross,  where  dean's  mansion  blest  * 
Peers  thro*  groves  all  Spring's  choristers  rich  in  ; 

But  why  must  meek  curate,  hard-work'd  and  mean-drcst, 
Look  like  pauper  by  cook  of  club-kitchen  1 

Good  Bishop,  we  trust  churches  save,  white  as  snow. 

Poor  souls  huddled  dark  in  life's  steerage  ; 
But  say,  did  that  Star  in  the  East  shine  to  show 

Where  lay  Babe— or  your  place  in  the  peerage  1 

Far  light,  how  thou  farest !     Sharp  the  orthodox-turns, 
From  that  **  cup  "  to  fierce  lawsuits  o'er  chalice  ; 

From  the  manger-laid  Babe,  where  dim  stable-light  bums, . 
To  church  militant  throned  in  a  palace. 

Meanwhile  no  small  Dives  his  conscience  need  chafe. 

His  modest  half-million  to  fish  up  ; 
Here  was  three-million-power  of  wealth,  pronounced  safe 

By  venerable  Archdean  and  Lord  Bishop. 

Why  not  ^  Threadbare  Honour  we  spurn  ;  rotund  wealth 
Warms  to  woEship  our  soids,  clear  from  sham  on ; 

This  Millionaire  massed  not  his  riches  by  stealth — 
Built  his  ingots  four-square  up  to  Mammon  ! 

Faced  both  worlds;  minted  manhood;  his  heart  spiur'd  and  lash'd, 
Reared  it  back  from  torn  hairs,  tears  thick-pelting ; 

Would  have  dragg'd  down  fork'd  lightnings  round  Sinai  that  flash'd. 
To  fuse  bullion — ^and  save  cost  of  smelting. 

His  tomb  was  to  be — Mausoleum  of  size. 

And  the  people  lined  all  the  approaches ; 
But  there  was  not  one  tear  in  long  lane  of  their  eyes. 

Nor  one  tear  in  the  long  string  of  coaches. 

"  He  brought  nothing  in  :  he  can  take  nothing  out : 

He  awaits  Resurrection-trump  stirring  : " 
I  heard ;  but  o'er  grand  words  crept  chill  films  of  doubt. 

When  I  thought  what  awaited  interring. 
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All  is  over :  cofifin  lowered,  and  rattles  the  moiild, — 

Poor  Croesus  !  in  darkness  abiding  : 
The  hard-mouth'd  heir  looks  down,  with  seemly  white  fold, 

His  ill-suppress'd  countenance  hiding. 

"  *  Suxjm  under  * — how  much  1  so  to  millions  he  throve, 

Probate-tax  will  be  pot  of  state-honey  !  " 
So  chatter'd  his  friends,  as  their  carriages  drove 

Full  fast  from  dead  man  back  to  money. 

From  his  grave,  all  unwept,  all  the  people  had  flown  j 
None  had  stolen  thro'  the  gates  to  bemoan  him ; 

Not  even  a  dog,  for  his  master  alone. 

Had  crept  there  with  dumb  meaning  to  own  him. 

0  parasite  world,  whom  to  feast  was  his  pride  ! 

Light  you  roll  from  his  grave  and  forget  him  ; 
While  a  hound — had  he  loved  one — would  cling  to  his  side, 

Day  and  night,  and  die  here,  would  -we  let  him. 

Half  I  wept.     The  harsh  noise  of  the  world  rolled  away. 

He  was  done  with.     Now  never  more  round  him, 
Last  linger  of  love  none  can  utterly  slay. 

Till  the  worm  for  her  feasting  has  found  him. 

And  thro'  the  long  grasses  the  nightrwind  shall  sigh, 
,    Holy  Night  come,  and  breathe  round  her  spirit : 
And  processions  of  stars  pass,  that  once  from  on  high 
Bade  him  rise,  and  aspire,  and  inherit. 

"  No  dreams !  solid  wealth !  " — he  made  answer — ^and  then 
Dream'd  his  dream,  till  Death-roused  from  possessing. 

He  was  borne  away  empty  from  world  full  of  men. 
Men  in  millions — no  tear,  not  one  blessing. 

Borne  away  past  all  worlds;  phantom  sight,  phantom  sound! 

His  own  world — ^great  arena  of  Being — 
Save  for  gold,  he  found  empty  I  where  fulness  is  foimd 

For  him — the  soul  shudders  from  seeing. 

He  was  not  like  that  Stranger  &om  Land  of  the  West, 

Wealth  by  sheer  force  of  intellect  riving ; 
Then  he  stripped  off  his  millions,  and  lay  down  to  rest, 

That  the  poor  might  have  joy  of  his  striving. 

Wealth,  won  in  our  England,  on  altar  he  laid, 
Of  his  heart,  heaven-touched,  and  dissolving, 

It  flow'd  thro'  waste  places,  and  music  was  made. 
Heaven-heard,  by  our  world  in  revolving. 
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And  light,  and  new  song,  that  shall  herald  new  mom. 

Live,  and  leap  from  the  lyre  m  telling ; 
And  dance  in  the  smile  of  the  baby  imbom, — 

Babe  of  workman  in  Peabodys  dwelling ! 

For  he  made  it,  then  gave  it,  and  that  was  sublime  : 

Kingly  worth  in  that  deed  was  unfolden— 
The  Republican  sits  on  a  throne  of  tho  time, 

With  heart-sway  o'er  both  hemispheres  holden. 

And  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  touch'd  :  and  took  heed 

That  a  hero  of  commerce  had  glory  ! 
And  to  save  from  oblivion  his  beautiful  deed, 

For  renown,  and  remembrance  in  story, 

Lo,  his  Statue  smiles  full  on  great  mart  of  our  land  ! — 
Silent  lips  Christ's  divine  thought  expressing ; 

And  pilgrims  to  Britain  come  thither  to  stand, 
And  uncover,  and  pass  on  with  blessing. 

'Midst  the  roaring  of  London,  how  calm  sits  he  there, 

Smiling  peace  o'er  the  people  loud-purging  ! 
And  the  smile  of  his  peace  passeth  on  unaware, 

Thro'  their  hearts,  to  their  faces  emerging. 

The  mother,  hand-holding  her  boy,  shall  draw  nigh. 
And  breathe  in  the  young  heart,  thoughts  sowing 

That  shall  kindle  his  spirit,  flash  light  to  his  eye. 
From  a  Source  that  is  not  of  our  knowing. 

Children's  children  shall  say — Behold  !  Peabody  smiles. 

As  he  smiled,  when,  all  title  and  station 
Waived  aside,  he  accepted  from  Queen  of  the  Isles, — 

Just  her  portrait  to  give  to  his  nation. 

Shine  out,  noble  Deed  !    Shine  frx>m  hovel  to  hall. 
Shine  where  sharp  Want  man's  visage  defeatures  ; 

Shine  thro'  Millionaire's  blindness,  and  write  on  his  wall — 
Your  millions  are  your  fellow-creatures. 

Science  strains  searching  gaze  on  far  futiu^e  for  light. 

For  light  is  the  poet's  deep  yearning ; 
It  glimmers,  recedes,  star-crown'd  height  is  no  height. 

Straight-hewn  roads  end  in  labyrinths  of  turning. 

Nor  streams  light  thro'  wires  that  link  race  to  race. 
Under  oceans  \  nor  from  harps  of  our  stringing  ; 

Love,  only,  prevails  to  inviolate  place, 

And  retumeth,  vouchsafed,  and  lightrbringing. 
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Grow,  light  bom  of  love — light  illtuning  dark  den 

Of  squalor,  and  ignorance  hiding ; 
Grow,  move  over  fja-ces  of  armies  of  men ; 

And  that  light — shall  be  light  abiding. 

Grow,  light  of  Christ's  charity ;  beam  in  our  souls. 

Lest  our  personal  ambitions  enslave  us  ; 
Our  glory  allures  even  the  best  to  false  goals, 

Our  creeds  cringe ;  our  riches  deprave  us. 

But  thy  tender  halo  of  light  shall  remain ; 

Perpetual  thy  smile  on  our  going ; 
Are  we  victors  ?  without  thee  all  conquest  is  vain  : 

Do  we  know  %  thou  art  best  of  our  knowing. 

Keen-eyed  watch  the  People  ;  class-gulfs  widen  still ; 

Wealth  and  Want  look  askance,  each  distrusting ; 
Modem  Sisyphus  climbs  to  roll  his  stone  down  hill ; 

But  hath  avalanche  eyes  for  adjusting  ? 

Well-won  wealth  is  just  product  of  bold  heart,  clear  brain ; 

Let  it  prosper  to  millions  !  not  lurking. 
But  graciously  mixing  its  strength  with  the  strain 

Of  this  wonderful  age,  and  its  working. 

Lest  levers,  wealth-forcing,  prove  but  giant-lies, 

That  shall  snap  in  a  coming  commotion  ; 
Slowly,  slowly,  the  tide  rises. high — ^but  doth  rise  ; 

And  behind  is  a  storm-crested  ocean  ! 

Behold  !  men  are  dead  who  make  temples  of  marts ; 

Dead  ere  spirit  from  body  dissever  \ 
But  Peabody  lives — lives  in  warm-beating  hearts 

Of  two  great  kindred  nations  for  ever. 

Sumner. 


A  LADY  ORATOR  ON  THE  JOINT  EDUCATION 

OF  WOMEN  AND  MEN. 


CouNTBY  cousins  now-a-days  manage  to  see  and  hear  almost  eveiy* 
thing  that  is  notable  in  London,  but  there  must  be  some  of  them 
who  do  not  know  St  George's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  or,  by  personal 
observation,  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  on  Sundays.  St.  George's 
Hall  is  not  far  from  the  Polytechnic,  and  that  church  with  the  extra- 
ordinary spire  which  nobody  with  eyes  in  his  head  will  ever,  haying 
once  seen  it,  forget, — anymore  than  he  can  cease  to  remember  that 
almost  equally  queer  one  out  Brick  Lane  way,  or  that  other  strange 
structure  near  Limehouse,  the  ''  spire  "  of  which  is  an  Ionic  column 
topped  with  a  lightning  conductor.  St.  George's  Halt  has  its  main 
entrance  in  Langham  Place,  and  it  has  side  doors  in  Mortimer  Street, 
the  latter  being  used  for  holders  of  reserved  tickets  at  meetings  and 
religious  services.  My  acquaintance  with  the  building  began  in  the 
days  when  it  was  opened  for  English  Opera;  and  a  most  dreary 
evening  I  once  spent  there,  while  a  new  work  of  art  in  that  kind  was 
being  dragged  through  in  the  hearing  of  a  skeleton  audience.  My 
next  visit  to  the  place  was  to  hear  Mr.  Voysey's  pro-christening 
service — when  the  place  was  full,  and  the  whole  thing  animated  and 
interesting,  though  the  sermon  was  unnecessarily  controversial,  and 
there  was  a  want  of  repose  and  artistic  keeping.  These  effects  it 
might  be  difficult  to  secure  for  such  a  service  in  such  a  place, — a 
theatre,  with  private  boxes,  curtain,  proscenium,  and  all  the  rest ; 
Mr.  Voysey,  too,  though  very  sincere  and  unobtrusive  in  manner, 
being  himself  a  note-of-interrogation  sort  of  man,  with  life  enough  in 
him  for  six  agitators.  The  third  and  last  time  I  went  to  St.  George's 
Hall,  Langham  Place,  was  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Miss  Mary  K.  Beady, 
M.A  of  Antioch,  U.S.,  on  colleges  for  the  joint  education  of 
men  and  women.  It  was  late  in  last  spring,  and  the  lecture  was, 
I  think,  the  last  of  the  series  given  that  season  by  the  Sunday  Lecture 
Society. 

I  was  there  in  good  time,  expecting  to  find  a  crowd,  but  the  place 
was  only  moderately  well  filled  by  three  in  the  afternoon.  In  firont 
of  the  drop-scene,  just  where  the  shade  is  placed  for  the  lime  light, 
was  a  desk,  at  which  Miss  Beady  was  to  stand.  I  had  heard  Miss 
Kemble  and  Miss  Glyn  read  in  public,  and  had  wondered  on  this 
occasion  whether  there  would  or  would  not  be  a  table  and  chair  as 
usual,  and  whether  or  not  the  lady  would  be  led  on  by  a  gentleman. 
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and  again  attended  by  one  when  the  lecture  closed.  I  concluded 
that  under  the  circumstances  this  arrangement  would  be  considered 
out  of  moral  keeping ;  and  the  conclusion  proved  to  be  correct. 

Among  the  audience,  my  eye  soon  caught  types  as  diverse  as  the 
faces  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  M.P.,  and  the  author  of  "  Man  and  his 
Dwelling-place."  There  were  many  others  that  I  knew,  and  alto- 
gether it  was  an  audience  of  good  faces.  You  involuntarily  said  to 
yourself,  "  Nice  people."  The  reader  may  probably  have  noticed  that 
at  unorthodox  places  of  the  better  type,  the  heads  and  faces  are 
usually  much  better  than  those  you  would  see  at  an  ordinary  church 
or  chapel.  The  reason  is  obvious — whether  their  opinions  are  right 
or  wrong,  these  people  are  pretty  sure  to  have  plenty  of  faith,  hope, 
and  idealising  power,  and  to  be  capable  of  self-sacrifice  for  principle's 
sake  (while  at  the  ordinary  orthodox  place  a  large  part  of  the 
audience  are  simply  respectable  imitators).  I  say  self-sacrifice  with 
some  emphasis,  because,  in  spite  of  all  we  hear  about  the  absence  of 
persecution  now-a-days,  there  is,  in  truth,  plenty  of  the  indirect  kind, 
and  it  is  only  the  rich  who  can  well  afford  to  keep  convictions.  I 
repeat  then,  that  at  many  unorthodox  places  you  see  a  set  of  very 
good  countenances — and  such  a  set  I  saw  upon  this  occasion.  Two 
drawbacks  there  often  are  in  these  cases.  Y«u  see  here  and  there 
the  intellectually  conceited  face,  and  sometimes,  the  hard,  scolding,  re- 
bellious, unimaginative  face.  I  do  not  know  that  these  are  worse  than 
two  types  which  you  are  sure  to  see  in  abundance  at  church  or  chapel, 
— how  shall  we  name  them]-^the  full-fed-rufl&an-church-and-stato 
face ;  and  the  other-worldly,  or  christianity-£uid-shop  face  ;  but 

But  let  the  unpleasant  faces  go ;  for  here  comes  Miss  Beady  to  the 
front,  and  hers  is  a  pleasant  one.  She  lifts  the  drop-scene  at  the  left 
hand  side,  and  steps  forward  unattended  to  the  desk.  The  lady  looks 
a  little,  a  very  little  timid,  but  she  is  received  with  a  good  hearty 
round  of  applause,  and  is  almost  instantly  at  her  work  as  a  lecturer. 
I  carefully  noted  her  dress,  at  the  time,  but  can  only  now  remember 
that  her  bonnet  was  trimmed  with  blue.  She  looked  to  me  about 
thirty  years  old :  and  she  had  rather  a  plump,  oval  face,  without 
much  colour.  At  her  first  accents  I  saw  several  people  smile  and 
whisper — there  was  the  national  twang,  no  mistake  about  it.  Then 
the  lady  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  such  things  to  tell  that  she  hardly 
hoped  to  be  credited,  but  that  she  should  tell  her  story  very  simply, 
and  rely  upon  "an  honest  face,"  to  get  herself  believed.  Another  round 
of  applause  testified  to  the  general  impression  that  Miss  Beady  had 
an  honest  face ;  and  she  certainly  had;  a  nice  frank  friendly  face.  I 
watched  it  very  closely,  both  while  she  was  lecturing,  and  while  she  was 
shaking  hands  with  persons  to  whom  she  was  afterwards  introduced — 
indeed  I  had  taken  an  opera-glass  with  me,  but  found  no  chance  of 
using  it  on  the  sly,  and  had  not  the  impudence  to  use  it  openly — and  I 
liked  her.  ^ 
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The  reader  must  please  not  to  imagine  here  that  I  went  to  this 
lecture  with  any  particular  prejudice  to  be  propitiated,  I  simply  re- 
cord my  impressions  as  a  reporter. 

It  struck  me,  among  other  trifles^  that  the  lecture  had  been 
"pointed  for  applause" — is  that  the  right  phrase! — ^oad  had  been 
delivered  befora  The  lady  appeared  to  me  to  pull  up  at  certain  places, 
where  it  was  probable  the  audience  would  clap — ^for  instance  at  the  men- 
tion of  Dr.  Arnold's  name.  But  very  likely  I  am  wrong  here,  and  it  is 
quite  right  to  "  point "  a  lecture  in  this  way;  indeed,  it  may  be  added, 
necessary.  In  my  own  lecturing  days  I  used  always  to  be  rebuked 
for  never  making  half  an  instant's  pause,  clapping  or  no  clapping. 
And  one  remembers  what  Mrs.  Siddons  (1)  said  when  some  one  remarked 
that  the  applause  of  an  audience  gave  you  courage — "  Better  than 
that,"  said  Lady  Macbeth — "  it  gives  you  breathing-time."  At  all 
events  Miss  Beady  was  several  times  interrupted  by  evidently  sincere 
and  simple-hearted  applause  from  her  evidently  intelligent  listeners. 

I  suppose,  then,  a  great  deal  of  what  she  said  was  new  to  the 
gentlemen  present ;  but  what  surprised  me  a  little,  after  her  opening, 
was  that  her  lecture  contained  so  little  that  was  likely  to  be  new  to 
an  Englishman  who  had  read  what  was  easily  accessible  to  him  upon 
the  subject.  The  lecture  was  exceedingly  clear,  moderate  in  tone,  and 
well  considered.  If  there  had  been  present  persons  requiring  to  be 
conciliated,  it  was  admirably  adapted  to  meet  their  case.  And  it  was, 
of  course,  especially  interesting  because  Miss  Beady  stood  there  before 
us  in  body  and  bonnet,  Mistress  of  Arts  from  the  very  identical 
Antioch,  U.  S. — a  cultivated  lady,  pleasantly  yet  fearlessly  going  over 
the  whole  field  of  university  culture  from  a«  special  point  of  view. 
The  only  thing  in  the  lecture  which  was  new  to  me  was  the  case  of  a 
young  lady  who  solved  a  certain  test-problem  in  mathematics  which 
for  many  years  male  students  had  failed  to  solve.  But  it  could  not  be 
surprising  to  any  tolerably  well-read  person.  All  depends  on  who  the 
ladyrstudent  is.  No  one  lifts  his  eyebrow  on  reading  in  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  Psychology  that  the  author  of  "  Silas  Maraer  "  had  suggested 
in  conversation  with  him  an  important  modification  of  one  of  the 
canons  of  reasoning.  Nor  ought  anyone  to  be  surprised  at  hearing 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  morality  and  even  propriety,  no  evil 
results  have  been  found  to  follow  from  the  joint  education  of  men  and 
women  in  colleges.  True,  English  sentiment  in  these  matters  is  apt 
to  be  brutal ;  but  the  opinion  of  men  and  women  such  as  those  Miss 
Beady  was  addressing  is  likely  to  be  no  more  than  cautious  and  con- 
siderate. 

One  of  Miss  Beady's  points  was,  I  fancied,  not  taken  by  the 
audience.  After  remarking  that  the  conjoint  pursuit  by  lads  and 
lasses  of  certain  scholastic  ends,  under  conditions  of  commonplace 
familiarity,  was  not  found  favourable  to  love-affairs,  she  added  that 
under  these  didl  quasi-domestic  conditions  there  was  still  some  room 
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left  for  imagination  to  do  its  usual  work  between  boys  and  girls.  A 
very  faint  stress  on  the  ''  some  "  suggested  to  me  a  humorous  intent  on 
the  lady's  part,  but  the  listeners  did  not  seem  to  catch  iti 

Human  experience  differs  widely.  My  own  knowledge  of  such 
matters  leads  me  to  fancy  that  there  are  no  possible  conditions 
short  of  separate  prison-cells  under  which  boys  and  girls  will  not 
"  connoodle."  Certainly,  there  never  was  a  time  in  my  own  boyhood 
when  I  did  not  long  to  do  all  a  girl's  tcusks  for  her, — and  put  my  arm 
around  her  waist,  while  I  did  them.  I  did  not,  then,  lay  much  stress 
on  Miss  Beadys  comment,  that  intrigues  were  almost  impossible 
in  the  public  atmosphere  of  a  large  college.  Nor  did  I  feel  sure, 
however  undesirable  the  love-making  is,  that  this  kind  of  scholastic 
mob-law  regulation  by  public  opinion  might  not  do  more  harm  than 
good  wpwi  the  whole. 

Miss  Beady  said,  among  other  things^  that  the  state  of  culture  at 
American  colleges  in  general  was  ( — what  we  might  easily  infer  it 
would  be — )  something  like  this, — ^that  the  general  level  of  attain- 
ment among  the  students  was  higher,  but  that  there  were  fewer 
instances  of  very  high  attainment.  Miss  Beady  did  not  absolutely 
affirm  that  this  is  a  desirable  state  of  things ;  but  I  should  say  the 
tendency  of  education  in  general  is  now-a^days  to  produce  it,  and 
certainly  (indeed,  I  think  this  was  part  of  her  point)  the  joint  educa- 
tion on  a  large  scale  of  lads  and  lasses.  But  it  is  not  yet  proven 
— ^though  the  assumption  is  constantly  made — ^that  it  is  finally  better 
for  progress  to  have  a  fair  general  level  of  culture  with  few 
eminences  than  to  have  a  lower  general  level  with  more  eminences. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  proved  that  we  have  or  ever  can  have,  the  means 
of  deciding  between  the  two  states  of  things ;  or  that  we  can  ever  be 
sure  of  going  right  by  aiming  at  one  result  or  the  other,  or,  indeed, 
at  any  result  calculated  upon  the  supposition  that  the  well-being  of 
the  greatest  number  is  ours  to  do  as  we  please  with. 

However,  I  am  just  now  merely  a  reporter,  taking  pen  in  hand  to 
say  that  it  was  pleasant  to  see  and  listen  to  Miss  Beady.  Those  who 
wish  to  know  more  about  the  lecture  may  turn  to  tea  Examiner  of 
some  date  in  last  May  (my  copy  of  that  particular  number  is  at  a 
distance),  which  gives  an  admirable  summary.  My  sole  object  now 
is  to  communicate  a  little  of  the  pleasure  I  myself  received,  and  not 
to  express  opinions. 

A.  Hunter. 
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THE    PURGATORY   OF    S.  PATRICK. 

The  religious  plays  of  Calderon  occupy  a  middle  place  between  his 
"Autos,"  or  dramatized  sacred  allegories,  and  his  secular  theatre. 
They  resemble  this  last  in  their  treatment  of  their  subject,  though 
that  subject  itself  is  nearly  allied  to  the  theme  of  the  first  named. 
That  is  to  say  that  in  his  sacred  drama  (properly  so  called)  Calderon 
pursues  the  same  religious  purpose  as  in  his  "  Autos,"  but  by  more 
ordinary  and  by  more  worldly  means.  He  does  not  call  us  in  it  to 
breathe  that  atmosphere  of  faith  and  love,  untroubled  by  the  mists  of 
earth,  which  surrounds  us  in  the  "  Autos."  He  bids  us  gaze  up  to 
heaven,  but  he  places  near  us  many  objects  which  draw  our  glances 
downwards-*— at  least,  till  the  play  is  nearly  ended.  One  great  thought 
rules  the  "Auto  "  of  Calderon  fix)m  its  opening  until  its  close  ;  manj/ 
strive  with  it  for  the  pre-eminence  in  his  sacred  drama.  The  heroes 
and  heroines  of  his  plays  of  this  class  remind  us  much  of  their 
counterparts  in  his  other  works,  whereas  the  personages  of  the 
"Autos  "  are  abstract  types — Grace  and  the  Virtues  revealed  in  bodily 
shape  to  the  admiring  gaze,  representations  of  suffering  Human 
Nature  and  of  her  great  Deliverer.  In  the  "Auto"  the  buffoon 
(gracioso)  intrudes  now  and  then,  but  suitably  apparelled  as  Free-Will 
gone  astray,  or  as  Innocence  perverted  into  Malice.  But  he  disports 
himself  as  fearlessly  in  the  religious  as  in  the  secular  drama  of  Cal- 
deron ;  making  jokes  and  telling  funny  stories  just  before  a  martyr- 
dom or  a  celestial  vision,  as  freely  as  does  his  brother  clown  amidst 
assignations  and  duels.  So  that  while  the  "  Auto  "  raises  us  at  once 
to  stand  with  Dante  and  his  two  poet-friends  on  the  blissful  summit 
of  the  Piu^atorial  Mount, 

"  Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ; " 

in  the  sacred  drama  we  are  yet  labouring  up  the  hill-side  to  reach  it, 
as  Dante  and  Virgil  did,  with  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  earth  still 
echoing  round  us.  Thus  even  Calderon's  religious  plays  stand  related 
to  his  "  Autos  "  somewhat  as  do  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the 
Fa^  Queen  "  to  the  first  and  second,  or  as  does  the  "  Gerusalemme 
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Liberata  "  to  the  "  Divina  Commedia."    They  are  more  easily  under- 
stood^ but  theirs  is  a  less  lofty  strain  of  poetiy ;  they  can  engage  the 
interest  of  a  larger  circle,  but  they  make  a  less  frequent  and  less 
earnest  appeal  to  our  noblest  faculties.     Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
possess  the  "  warmth  and  colour  "  which  the  "  Auto,"  with  its  "  fine 
severity  of  perfect  light,"  lacks.     And,  though  some  of  Calderon's 
*  saints  are  in  rather  conventional  attitudes,  and  his  sinners  painted 
with  an  unnatural  excess  of  blackness,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
eye  finds  relief  in  looking  at  their  substantial  forms  after  a  prolonged 
gaze  at  the  shifting  shadows  of  metaphysical  entities  which  play 
before  it  with  perplexing  brightness  in  the  "Autos."     Nor  can  we 
wish  for  a  better  specimen  of  Calderon's  fertile  and  versatile  genius, 
if  we  must  select  one  class  amongst  his  many  dififerent  classes  of 
plays,  than  his  sacred  drama.-    There  are  besides  fine  tragedies,  such 
as  "  The  Physician  of  his  Honour  "  and  "  The  Alcalde  of  Zalamea ; " 
skilfully  constructed  comedies,  like  "  The  Fairy  Lady  "  and  "  Silence 
is  Best ; "  imaginative  plays ;  *  classic  feibles  dramatized,  to  "^  Perseus 
and  Andromeda;"  historic  pictures  both  of  earliest  and  latest  date, 
commencing  with  the  mythical  "Semiramis,"  to  end  with  the  co- 
temporaiy  "  Si^e  of  Breda ; "  romances  placed  on  the  stage,  drawn 
alike  from  the  tales  of  chivalry  which  inspired  Ariosto  and  frx)m  the 
primitive  pages  of  Heliodorus.     But  in  nearly  each  of  these  varied 
styles  of  dramatic  composition  an  Englishman,  at  least,  can  scarcely 
avoid  an  involuntary  comparison  with  that  supreme  genius  who  com- 
mended his  soul  to  God  at  Stratford  when  Calderon  was  about  to 
begin  his  long  and  prosperous  career  at  Madrid.f   "  Othello,"  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  "The  Tempest,"  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  "  Henry  the  Fourth," 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  did  they  stand  alone,  were  there  no  "  Hamlet," 
no  "  Macbeth,"  no  "  Lear  "  in  the  background,  would  each  outweigh 
singly  Calderon's  most  niunerous  and  most  successful  productions  of 
their  respective  class.    The  rich,  trim  garden,  with  its  luscious  scents 
and  well-ordered  flowers,  with  the  shrubs  hiding  its  boundary  wall  so 
well,  and  the  alleys  corresponding  to  one  another  with  such  exact 
symmetry,  cannot  (according  to  Trench's  good  simile)  give  us  the 
delight  of  the  grand  foreground  of  majestic  oaks  opening  glades  up 
which  the  fairies  sport,  with  rock  and  ravine  behind  them ;  or  of 
torrent  and  lake,  over'  which  snow-crowned  peaks  tower,  while  the 
blue  sea  is  revealed  through  wild  mountain  goiges  to  give  the  mind 
a  sense  of  infinity. 

It  is  only  when  Calderon  stands  on  sacred  ground  that  he  fails  to 
provoke  in  our  minds  an  involuntary  and  invidious  oompaiison.  His 
terrible  "Absalom"  need  not  fear  to  be  set  beside  the  Old  Testament 
dramas  of  Bacine  and  Metastaaio.   His  martyr-plays  show  well  by  the 

*  *^  Life  iB  a  Dream, "  the  pUy  especially  referred  to  here,  vill  be  feund  irell  trana- 
lated  in  Mr.  MacCarthj's  new  voliime.     It  ia  one  of  ita  attthor'a  best  playa. 
+  Calderon  was  sixteen  the  year  of  Shakespeare's  death. 
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**Polyeucte"  of  Corneille  and  the  "yirgin  Martyr"  of  Massinger. 
This  groiind,  for  whatever  reason,  the  mightier  English  genius  refused 
to  occupy  ;  or  deferred  its  occupation  to  those  last  thirty  years  of  life 
which  he  was  not  destined,  like  the  kindred  spirit  of  Sophocles,  to 
enjoy.  Here,  then,  Calderon  presents  himself  to  us  as  a  typical 
instance  of  the  sacred  dramatist  of  the  romantic  school.  The  inheritor 
of  the  religious  fervour  which  in  mediseval  times  found  rude  but 
vigorous  expression  in  mystery  and  miracle-play,  surviving  to  our  own 
day  among  the  peasants  of  the  Ammergau,  he  devotes  to  its  service 
dramatic  powers  which  (in  their  own  line)  have  been  seldom  equalled, 
at  one  point  never  surpassed.  Here,  fully  as^  much  as  in  his  secular 
plays,  we  admire  that  skill  in  the  construction  and  unfolding  of  the 
ploty  which  Schiller  frankly  owned  would,  earlier  studied,  have  saved 
Goethe  and  himself  &om  great  mistakes.  Here  is  poured  forth  that 
wealth  of  beautifid  imagery,  that  highly  poetic  view  of  life  is  here 
apparent,  which  make  Calderon's  world  so  much  fairer  and  nobler 
than  that  of  ordinary  mortals.  Here,  too,  in  the  space  of  eleven 
or  twelve  dramas  appears,  as  in  the  hundred  others,  their  won- 
derful writer^s  vast  range  of  subject.  From  the  days  of  King 
David  to  those  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  £rom  the  Cross 
predicted  to  the  Cross  exalted  as  the  penitent's  sole  rdfuge,  from  the 
martyrdom  of  Apostle  or  early  Christian  to  the  defeat  of  the  Moors 
by  the  hosts  of  the  faithful,  he  seeks  and  finds  materials  to  employ 
to  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  his  Yirgin  Mother.  In  one  of 
these  dramas  we  plunge  into  the  mysteries  of  Hades ;  in  another  we 
approach  the  subject  of  Faust ;  in  a  third  we  feel  ourselves  on  the 
brink  of  an  abyss,  terrible  as  that  which  opened  before  the  unthink- 
ing (Edipus.  This  last,  "  The  Devotion  of  the  Cross,"  was  one  of  its 
great  author's  earliest  efforts,  and  exhibits  to  the  full  the  defects  and 
merits  incident  to  juvenile  performances.  It  shows  another  thing 
also— the  degradation  of  the  faith  of  Spain  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Tke  Cross,  so  Scripture  teUs  us,  was  erected  that  '^we, 
being  dead  unto  sin,  might  live  imto  righteousness."  According  to 
the  teaching  of  the  popular  tale  here  dramatized,  it  was  set  up  in 
order  that  men  might  live  in  sin  yet  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
as  a  reward  for  certain  external  acts  of  a  mechanical  devotion  to  its 
outward  symbol. 

For  this  frightful  perversion  of  the  most  blessed  of  truths,  which 
justly  provoked  Coleridge's  denunciation  of  Boman  Catholic  anti- 
Domianism,  we  must  hold  the  age  more  responsible  than  the  young 
poet,  to  whose  matured  thoughts  on  such  themes  this  early  composi- 
tion possibly  bore  no  closer  relation  than  did  "The  Robbers"  of 
Schiller  to  that  great  man's  later  estimate  of  social  and  political 
questions.  But  though  this  play  stands  justly  condemned  by  the 
common  creed  of  Christians,  it  is  well  worth  reading  on  other  grounds; 

and  we  strongly  recommend  those  to  whom  the  original  is  inaccessible 
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to  study  "  The  Devotion  of  the  Cross  "  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  very  able 
version.  Few  indeed  of  Calderon's  plays  impress  the  mind  with  an 
equal  sense  of  power.  Who  that  has  read  it  will  forget  how  gloomy 
is  the  cloud  of  impending  fate  which  hangs  over  its  actors  from  the 
first :  over  the  son,  an  outcsist  through  his  father's  crime,  a  crime 
of  which  he  is  himself  the  destined  avenger;  over  the  father,  the 
imwitting  instrument  of  that  son's  punishment !  or  how,  athwart 
these  shadows  of  the  antique  tragedy,  shoot  milder  rays  from  the 
Christian's  sun;  the  cross  protecting  the  unworthy  children  com- 
mended to  it  at  their  birth-hour  by  their  hapless  mother,  saving 
them  from  the  last  awful  plunge  into  the  gulf  of  crime,  and 
sheltering  them  when  they  repent  at  last !  Scenes  like  the  one 
in  which  the  wretched  Julia  stands  between  her  dead  brother's 
corpse  and  his  living  murderer  (her  lover,  and  also  her  unknown 
brother),  or  that  in  which  the  power  of  the  cross  puts  to  flight  the 
robber  who  had  pursued  her  into  her  convent  asylum,  print  them- 
selves deeply  on  the  memory.  When  brother  falls  by  his  unknown 
brother's  hand  at  the  foot  of  the  very  cross  which  their  father  had 
sought  to  redden  with  their  mother's  blood,  we  feel  the  presence  of 
the  ancient  Nemesis.  When  the  transgressor,  slain  in  his  turn, 
rises  from  his  neglected  and  lowly  bed  in  the  solitary  ravine  to 
receive  absolution  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  which  he  died  invoking,  and 
ends  his  life  where  it  first  began,  pardoned  at  last  and  in  peace,  we 
confess  a  more  awful  yet  more  consoling  presence  than  Hellenic  tragedy 
ever  dreamed  of. 

Akin  in  awe-inspiring  power  to  this  play,  great  in  spite  of 
its  many  faults,  is  Calderon's  delineation  of  the  darkest  tragedy 
of  David's  house,  in  his  "  Absalom's  Hair."  Readers  of  Trench's 
charming  "  Essay  on  Calderon "  will  remember  his  account 
of  the  grandest  scene  of  this  terrible  tragedy ;  to  which,  while 
referring  persons  previously  unacquainted  with  either,  we  ought 
perhaps  to  add,  that  this  fine  scene  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of 
the  play,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  scarcely  corresponds  to  the  expec- 
tations which  that  scene,  singly  considered,  would  excite.  Calderon's 
other  drama  on  an  Old  Testament  subject,  "  The  Sybil  of  the  East," 
is  founded  on  the  legend  which  made  the  tree  which  caused  man's 
fall  prove  the  instrument  of  man's  redemption.  Inspired  by  strange 
visions,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  quits  her  own  land  to  point  out  to  King 
Solomon  the  high  virtues  of  the  tree  which  his  temple-builders  had 
rejected ;  and  Calderon  pours  forth  his  accustomed  streams  of 
oriental  hyperbole,  to  celebrate  in  mystic  strains  from  her  lips  this 
first  discovery,  by  anticipation,  of  the  True  Cross.  Its  recovery,  in 
ufter-ages,  is  the  theme  of  anotlier  of  his  plays — "  The  Exaltation 
of  the  Cross."  To  win  back  that  precious  relic  the  Christian 
emperor,  Heraclius,  leads  an  army  against  the  Persian  Cosrhoes ;  by 
whom  he  is  defeated,  surrounded,  and  only  offered  life  for  himself 
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and  his  troops  on  condition  of  their  apostasy  from  the  Faith.  They 
reject  the  proposition  with  noble  scorn,  and,  at  their  prayer,  receive 
the  help  of  the  angelic  hosts,  by  whose  aid  defeat  is  turned  into 
victory,  and  Heraclius  returns  in  triumph,  not  to  either  Kome,  but 
to  Jerusalem,  to  place  the  venerable  wood  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
church  of  Constantino  and  Helena. 

These  two  last  plays  in  honour  of  the  cross  are,  happily,  free  from 
the  moral  perverseness  of  their  more  celebrated  predecessor;  although, 
like  it,  they  are  pervaded  by  a  superstition  which  insists  on  confound- 
ing the  outward  symbol  of  a  great  truth  with  the  truth  which  it 
represents.  It  is  in  his  plays  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  that  Calderon 
most  grieves  us :  while  admiring  their  child-like  simplicity  of  trust 
and  outpouring  of  tender  and  loving  devotion,  we  cannot  but  feel 
indignant  with  the  Church  whose  false  teaching  turned  such  rich 
streams  so  far  from  their  true  channel.  Of  these  dramas,  seven  in 
number,  only  two  are  generally  accessible  \  though  it  is  believed  that 
the  other  five  exist  in  manuscript.  One  of  those  published,  "  Dawn 
in  Copacabana,"  is  a  highly  imaginative  account  of  the  first  conquest 
of  Peru.  The  gentle  natives  are  credited  with  the  bravery  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  calumniated  by  being  called,  like  them,  sacrificers  of 
human  victims.  The  Spanish  valour  is  exalted  at  their  expense ;  the 
Spanish  cruelty  concealed.  The  dismay  of  the  Peruvians  at  the  first 
sight  of  a  ship,  and  the  sound  of  cannon  when  the  cross  is  borne  to 
land  and  planted  by  an  adventurous  hand  on  their  coast,  leads  them 
to  seek  an  offering  for  their  sun-god.  The  lot  Mis  on  the  beautiful 
priestess,  Guacolda,  whose  lover,  the  cacique,  seeks  at  first  to  save  her 
from  the  fate  to  which  the  advancing  tide  of  misfortune  forces  him 
shortly  to  abandon  her  ;  complaining,  as  she  prepares  to  suffer,  of  the 
hard  lot  which  dooms  her  to  die  for  ^a  god  of  whose  love  she  feels  no 
assurance,  and  who,  as  she  says,  would  not.  die  for  her.  Her  humbler 
lover,  Yupanqui,  risks  his  life  to  save  her  and  is  doomed  to  die  with 
her  by  the  jealous  cacique.  But  Guacolda  grasps  the  cross,  already 
revered  by  the  wild  beasts,  to  the  dread  of  the  Peruvians  who  mar- 
velled at  its  first  erection,  and  her  foes  are  unable  to  seize  her; 
perishing  themselves  shortly  after,  in  the  victorious  advance  of  the 
Spaniards.  Tho  third,  and  final,  act  of  the  play  opens  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years.  The  Peruvians,  enlightened  by  the  Sun  of 
Eighteousness,  have  in  great  numbers  forsaken  the  worship  of  the 
material  sun.  Guacolda,  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  God  who  did 
not  shrink  from  death  for  her  sake,  is  the  wife  of  the  faithful  Yupan- 
quL  An  eye-witness  to  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Pizarro  and  his 
followers  when,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  enraged  Peruvians, 
and,  about  to  perish  in  the  flames,  they  called  on  the  Virgin,  and  she 
{appearing  in  glory  amidst  clouds  of  snow)  extinguished  the  fires  and 
saved  them  from  their  enemies,  it  is  Yupanqui's  eager  ambition  to 
frame  her  image  such  as  he  beheld  her  then.     Night  and  day  the 
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poor  untaught  devotee  labours  at  his  pious  task ;  but  his  failure  is 
humiliating,  and  the  statue,  after  all  his  pains,  only  provokes  the 
derision  of  the  beholders  He  tries  again  with  fervent  prayer,  and, 
as  a  last  resource,  expends  all  his  wealth  in  having  the  ill-shaped 
mass  gilded,  and  so  made  rich,  if  not  beautifuL  A  great  reHgious 
ceremony  is  to  take  place  next  morning,  in  the  presence  of  the 
governor  of  Peru,  and  the  image,  if  at  all  worthy  of  the  honour,  is  to 
be  adopted  and  borne  by  a  religious  confraternity.  The  malevolent 
prepare  to  scoff,  the  well  disposed  to  pity,  as  the  poor  Peruvian  lifts 
the  curtain  before  his  workshop.  But  what  a  marvel !  Angels  have 
descended  in  the  night,  amidst  hymns  of  joy,  to  retouch  the  image  of 
the  "  True  Dawn  bearing  the  True  Sun  j "  and  the  Madonna  and  her 
divine  Child  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  awenstricken  beholders,  and  enrap- 
ture the  faithful  Yupanqui  by  his  unhoped-for  success. 

Long  as  is  the  interval  between  the  acts  of  this  drama^  it  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  elapses  in  several  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
Far  wider  chasms  are  overleapt  in  Calderon's  kindred  ''  Yiigin  of  the 
Sanctuary,"  each  of  the  acts  of  which  belongs  to  a  different  century, 
and  to  another  order  of  things  than  the  preceding,  with,  of  course, 
entirely  new  personages.  But  the  principal  scene  of  each  act  is  the 
same — the  great  Cathedral  of  Toledo  \  and  the  true  heroine  of  the 
drama,  the  connecting  link  which  holds  its  acts  together,  is  the 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  there  revered.  In  each  act,  too,  an 
interesting  epoch  of  Spanish  history  is  well  illustrated ;  and  we  can 
well  believe  with  what  thrilling  interest  a  Spaniard  would  follow 
through  them  the  reverses  and  triumphs  of  his  fore&thers — the  cross 
fJaJling  before  the  crescent  to  arise  again  and  stand  resplendent  above 
its  waning  brightness.  The  first  act  belongs  to  the  early  Gothic 
kingdom,  and  exhibits  the  faith  triumphant  over  heresy,  and  the  joy 
of  Christian  Toledo  only  disturbed  by  presage  and  prophecy  of  the 
eclipse  of  the  light  which  it  now  enjoys — of  the  dark  days  which  will 
have  come  to  Spain  when  the  fair  image  it  reveres  shall  be  hidden. 

Those  dark  days  have  come  when  the  second  act  begins.  The 
Moors  are  at  the  gates  of  Toledo.  The  Archbishop  flees  the  town, 
walking  barefoot,  and  carrying  with  him  the  relics  of  its  numerous 
saints.  He  orders  the  Virgin's  image  to  be  carried  Hkewise  in  the 
mournful  procession,  that  he  may  find  it  a  safe  refuge  ^unong  the 
Christians.  But  it  cannot  be  lifted ;  and  in  this  unexpected 
hindrance  the  Toledans  thankfully  discern  the  resolution  of  their 
protectress  to  remain  and  guard  her  children  through  their  hour  of 
trouble.  Before  admitting  the  Moors  into  the  conquered  town,  the 
governor  hastens  with  a  few  &ithful  friends  to  hide  the  image 
beneath  the  cathedral  pavement.  In  the  gloom  of  night,  with  wail 
and  chant  of  sorrow  borrowed  &om  Jeremiah's  '^  Lamentations,"  they 
mourn  the  desolation  of  their  Jerusalem,  and,  as  they  lower  their 
treasure  into  the  dark  cavern,  pray  that  (like  Joseph  of  old),  it  may 
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yet  be  lifted  from  the  pit  and  exalted  to  reign  and  rule.  In  the 
third  act  Toledo  is  once  more  in  Christian  hands.  King  Alphonso 
has  won  it  again  from  the  Moors.  Few  now  remember  that  the 
Virgin's  image  once  existed ;  the  knowledge  of  its  hiding-place  has 
died  out,  and  the  king  has  not  scrupled,  by  way  of  conciliating  his 
new  subjects,  to  leave  the  old  cathedral,  now  a  mosque,  in  their 
hands.  His  wife,  Queen  Constance,  is  grieved  at  her  husband's  want 
of  zeal ;  in  his  absence  she  boldly  seizes  the  church  and  hands  it 
over  to  the  archbishop  for  Christian  uses.  The  king  hears  with 
indignation,  from  the  complaints  of  the  aggrieved  Moors,  of  his  wife's 
aggression,  which  he  resolves  to  punish,  and  hastily  returns  to  Toledo. 
In  a  striking  scene,  Constance  with  dishevelled  hair,  crucifix  in  hand, 
confrt)nts  her  angty  husband  before  the  altar ;  bidding  him  take  her 
life  with  a  dagger  which  she  holds  out  to  him,  if  on  full  consideration 
he  deems  her  worthy  of  death.  Then  the  distant  chant  of  heavenly 
choristers  draws  his  attention  to  the  long-forgotten  hiding-place  of 
the  Virgin.  A  bright  light  streams  from  its  inmost  recesses,  and 
reveals  her  glorious  beauty  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  Moor  who 
had  been  demanding  back  his  mosque  from  the  king,  but  who  now^ 
suddenly  converted,  implores  Christian  baptism.  The  sacred  image 
rises  of  its  own  accord  from  the  dark  depths  which  have  so  long 
hidden  it  from  view,  and  is  borne  in  solemn  procession,  amid  hymns 
and  shouts  of  joy,  to  its  long-vacant  place  in  the  restored  cathedral. 

In  spite^  of  the  superstition  which  disfigures  the  "  Virgin  of  the 
Sanctuaiy,"  it  is  a  very  interesting  play,  chiefly  from  the  power  of 
the  patriotic  sentiment  which  it  expresses.  It  makes  us  wish  that 
Calderon  had  dealt  less  with  the  mythologic  and  classic  personages, 
whom  he  transforms  in  numerous  dramas  into  Spanish  cavaliers  and 
senoras,  and  more  with  the  great  men  and  women  of  old  Castillo  and 
Aragon.  Even  now  his  noblest  hero  is^  though  not  a  Spaniard,  yet  a 
Portuguese.  His  "  Steadfast  Prince,"  though  strictly  to  be  reckoned 
among  his  historical  plays,  has  nevertheless  many  claims  to  be 
enumerated  among  Calderon's  sacred  dramas.  That  Christian 
Begulus  is  not  more  the  flower  of  chivalry  than  of  saintliness,  and 
wins  his  place  among  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  by  the  patient 
endurance  of  protracted  agonies  for  the  sake  of  tiie  faith.*  And  his 
is  a  true  story,  undisfigured,  till  his  death,  by  miraculous  appearances 
or  visions.  It  is  impossible,  when  we  compare  the  holy  Ferdinand 
with  his  cousin  and  contemporary  Heniy  the  Fifth,  to  deny  that  the 
selfish  glory  of  the  victor  of  Agincourt  looks  poor  in  the  purer  light 
which  encircles  the  preserver  of  Ceuta :  nor  can  we  help  wishing  that 
the  mightier  genius  who,  in  Prince  Hal,  bequeathed  a  fascinating  but 

*  This  fine  play  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  H^Oarthy.  An  analysis  of  it,  with 
original  versions  of  some  passages,  appesuned  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  for  May, 
1873,  in  the  latter  part  of  an  article,  entitled  ''  Two  Acts  of  Self-Devotion." 
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dangerous  model  to  future  royal  scions,  had  known  and  depicted  the 
loftier  type  of  prince  which  fate  reserved  to  the  hand  of  Calderon. 

Each  of  the  sacred  dramas  which  we  have  hitherto  named  has, 
with  the  exception  of  *'  The  Devotion  of  the  Cross,"  an  historical  basis. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  five  others,  which  are  framed  from  legendary 
soxu'ces.  The  four  martyr-plays  deserve  more  prolonged  attention  than 
we  can  bestow  upon  them  at  the  present  moment.  The  remaining 
drama,  the  "  Purgatory  of  S.  Patrick"  (though  presenting  us  in  the 
saint  with  a  true  historical  character),  is  yet  wholly  legendary  in  its 
plot  and  incidents.  Like  "  Cymbeline  "  and  "  Lear,"  it  deals  with 
pre-historic  Celtic  annals,  and,  like  them,  it  makes  small  attempt  to 
preserve  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  day.  Still  a  poetic  instinct 
has  guided  Calderon,  as  in  "  The  Devotion  of  the  Cross,"  to  a  suitable 
scenic  background  for  his  tale  of  wonder ;  and  the  mysterious  cavern 
which  leads  to  the  under-world  opens,  with  great  imaginative  fitness, 
amid  the  Ossianic  mists  and  sea-girdled  rocks  of  the  cloud- wrapt  isle 
which  ever  listens  to  the  murmur  of  the  melancholy  ocean.  On 
several  accounts  "  The  Purgatory  of  S.  Patrick  "  may  be  regarded  as  a 
good  specimen  of  Calderon's  sacred  drama.  As  such  Mr.  MacCarthy 
has  thought  it  worth  the  labour  of  translating  twice  over.  His 
second  version,  recently  published,  is  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  metres 
of  the  original ;  ranging,  as  do  most  of  Calderon's  plays,  from  the 
Italian  octave  rhyme,  through  others,  to  the  peculiar  rhyme  of  four 
and  five  lines  variously  combined,  which  is  the  especial  beauty  of  the 
Spanish  drama.  He  has  always,  also,  in  every  instance  where  they 
occur,  copied  closely  the  dwrnanU  of  the  original,  or  vowel  rhyme 
(disregarding  consonants)  unchanged  perhaps  for  several  himdred 
lines.  We  shall  call  the  reader's  attention  to  such  passages  when 
they  occur  in  our  citations,  as  we  observe  the  translator  does  himself, 
for  alas  !  they  might  otherwise  easily  pass  unnoticed ;  English  vowels 
being  so  variable  in  sound  that  they  cannot  strike  the  ear  with  their 
runiform  effect  in  the  old  Spanish  ballads,  whence  they  were  adopted 
into  the  national  theatre.  Still  Mr.  MacCarthy  has  done  perfectly 
light  not  to  omit  so  peculiar  a  characteristic  of  Calderon's  plays  as 
this,  however  little  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language ;  and 
his  success  is,  considering  the  circumstances,  surprising,  especially 
where  the  assonant  vowels  are  %  and  e. 

Besides  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  outward  form,  the  translation 
before  us  exhibits  the  yet  greater  merit  of  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  its 
original.  Trivial  where  Calderon  is  trivial,  prosy  where  he  is  prosy, 
extravagant  where  he  is  extravagant,  but  likewise  poetic,  passionate, 
and  awe-inspiring  where  his  author  is  so,  Mr.  MacCarth/s  version 
may  be  relied  on  to  give  the  English  reader  a  fair  notion  of  Calderon, 
alike  in  his  weakness  and  in  his  strength.  As  such,  we  shall  found 
on  it  a  short  account  of  the  play ;  begging  the  reader  to  transport 
himself  in  imagination  in  our  company  to  the  Madrid  theatre  in  the 
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latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  where  the  audience  who  have 
devoutly  heard  mass  in  the  morning,  who  have  perhaps  as  devoutly 
witnessed  the  burning  of  a  heretic  in  the  afternoon,  wait  with  eager 
interest  in  the  evening  to  hear  of  a  foreign  country  won  for  Christ  by 
a  wonder-working  saint,  of  the  flames  which  they  seek  to  flee,  and  of 
the  glory  which  they  hope  themselves  to  win. 

The  curtain  rises,  to  disclose  to  them  the  Irish  king  Egerius,  with 
his  two  daughters,  to  whom  he  is  relating  a  dream  which  greatly 
disquiets  his  mind  ;  for  he  has  seen  them  in  its  course  consumed  by 
a  flame  which  issued  from  the  mouth  of  a  young  slave,  which  spared 
the  father  to  bum  the  children.  They  try  to  divert  his  mind  by 
pointing  out  the  approach  of  a  ship  which  bears  Philip,  the  Princess 
Polonia's  lover,  to  the  shore,  and  which,  little  as  they  then  suspect  it, 
carries  likewise  the  unknown  youth  of  the  king's  dream,  Patrick, 
Philip's  captive,  to  the  scene  of  his  future  triumphs.  Then  occurs 
the  storm  at  sea,  with  which  Calderon's  audience  were  so  familiar, 
depicted  to  them,  as  here,  by  a  terrified  eye-witness,  with  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  "  ice  pyramids,  snow-turrets,  foam-palaces,  and  red- 
coral  sepulchres."  At  last  two  dripping  men  struggle  to  land,  and 
present  themselves  before  the  king.  They  are  Patrick  the  saint  and 
Luis  Enius  the  sinner.  Each  is  called  on  to  give  an  account  of  him- 
self, and  each  obeys.  Through  hundreds  of  assonant  lines,  Patrick 
first,  and,  more  briefly,  Luis  at  greater  length,  and  with  the  most  un- 
blushing cynicism,  depict,  the  one,  the  pious  life,  honoured  by  Heaven 
with  miracles,  which  he  has  led,  till  the  moment  when  the  corsair  chief 
enslaved  him,  the  other,  the  horrible  crimes  of  every  possible  shade  of 
blackness,  which  he,  though  in  name  a  Christian,  has  gloried  in  com- 
mitting, till,  a  fellow-captive,  he  was  saved  by  Patrick  from  the  waters. 
The  king  forgives  Luis  his  Christianity,  in  consideration  of  his  courage- 
ous wickedness.  He  scorns  to  put  Patrick  to  death,  though  he  has 
recognized  in  him  the  youth  of  his  vision ;  but  dismisses  him  with 
€ontempt,  to  keep  his  sheep  for  him,  while  he  retains  Luis  in  an 
honourable  position  in  his  court.  Patrick  quits  the  man,  whose  life 
he  has  saved,  with  a  little-heeded  admonition ;  but  he  is  more 
successful  in  obtaining  from  him  a  promise  that,  whether  alive  or  dead, 
they  shall  meet  yet  once  more.  He  then  gladly  betakes  himself  to 
his  lowly  task ;  and  amazes  the  peasant  under  whose  charge  he  has 
been  placed,  by  the  fervour  of  his  addresses  to  his  xmseen  Friend. 
We  subjoin  the  good  version  before  us  of  his  very  beautiful  prayer, 
written  by  Calderon  in  the  simpler  form  of  the  four-line  rhyme, 
referred  to  above. 

Patbick. 

Lord  I  how  gladly  do  I  live 
In  this  solitary  spot, 
Where  my  soul  in  raptured  prayer 
May  adore  Thee,  or  in  tranoe 
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• 
See  the  living  ootintenanoe 
Of  Thy  prodigies  so  rare  1 
Human  wisdom,  earthly  lore, 
Solitnde  reveals  and  reaches  ; 
,  What  diviner  wisdom  teaohes 

In  it,  too,  I  would  explore. 

Paul. 

Tell  me,  talking  thus  apart. 
Who  it  is  on  whom  yon  call  ? 

Patbick. 

Great  primsBval  canse  of  all, 

Thon,  O  Lord,  in  all  things  art  1 

These  blue  heavens,  these  crystal  skieB 

Formed  of  dazasHng  depths  of  light. 

In  which  sun,  moon,  stars  unite, 

Are  they  not  but  draperies 

Hung  before  Thy  heavenly  land  ?— 

The  discordant  elements. 

Water,  fire,  earth,  aix  immense. 

Prove  they  not  Thy  master-hand  ? 

Or  in  dark  or  brightsome  hours. 

Praise  they  not  Thy  power  and  might  ? 

O'er  the  earth  doet  Thou  not  write 

In  the  charaoters  of  flowers 

Thy  great  goodness  ?    And  the  air. 

In  reverberating  thunder, 

]>oes  it  not  in  fear  and  wonder 

Say,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  art  there  ? 

Are  not,  too.  Thy  praises  sung 

By  the  fire  and  water—eaoh 

Dowered  for  this  divinest  speech, 

With  tongue  the  wave,  the  flame  with  tongue  ? 

Here,  then,  in  this  lonely  place 

I,  O  Lord,  may  better  be. 

Since  in  all  things  I  find  Thee. 

Thou  hast  given  to  me  the  grace 

Of  Obedience,  Faith,  and  Fear ; 

As  a  slave,  then,  let  me  stay^ 

Or  remove  me  where  I  may 

Serve  Thee  truly,  if  not  here. 

This  prayer  is  answered.  An  angel  comes  to  sommon  Patrick  to 
the  great  task  of  converting  the  Irish  nation ;  and  bears  him  away  to 
receive  a  lawful  commission  for  the  office.  Three  years  have  elapsed 
when  the  Second  Act  begins.  Patrick  has  retomed  &om  Rome 
(where  the  medieeval  legend  of  course  took  care  to  send  him),  and 
preached  with  great  success  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  before  bending 
his  steps  to  the  scene  of  his  former  captivity.  He  is  on  his  way 
there  now  \  and  King  Egerius  awaits  his  coming  in  stem  and  sullen 
mood.  But  before  they  can  meet  a  frightful  catastrophe  occurs.  The 
wicked  Luis  has  gained  the  love  of  one  of  the  king's  daughters,  who 
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frees  him  from  the  prison  where  he  lay  sentenced  to  death  for  a  fresh 
offence.  She  intends  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight ;  but  he  has  no 
mind  to  be  so  encumbered.  By  her  death  he  can  at  once  possess 
himself  of  her  jewels,  and  take  vengeance  on  her  father,  who  con- 
demned him,  and  on  her  former  lover,  Philip,  a  quarrel  with  whom 
was  the  cause  of  his  disgrace.  He  therefore  kills  the  hapless  Polonia 
in  the  first  wood  they  reach  after  safely  effecting  their  escape  ;  and 
departs  from  Ireland  to  begin  a  fresh  career  of  crime  abroad.  Her 
old  lover,  Philip,  finds  the  blood-stained  corpse,  which  he  thus  points 
out  to  the  father  and  the  sister  :* 

Seeking  traoes  of  Foloma 

Thiough  these  savage  woods  distracted 

Boamed  I  restless  all  the  night-time, 

Till  at  length  amid  the  darlmeBa 

Half  awakened  rose  the  dawn : 

Not  in  veils  of  gold  and  amber 

Was  she  dressed  ;  a  xobe  of  moTixning 

Formed  of  clouds  composed  her  mantle. 


Searching  there  in  every  part, 

We  approached  where  blood  was  spattered 

On  the  tender  dewy  flowers, 

And  upon  the  ground  some  fragments 

Of  a  woman's  dress  were  strewn. 

By  these  signs  at  once  attracted 

We  went  on,  till  at  the  foot 

Of  a  great  rock  overhanging. 

In  a  fragrant  tomb  of  roses 

Lay  Polonia,  dead  and  stabbed  there. 

Turn  your  eyes,  and  here  you  see 

The  young  tree  of  beauty  blasted, 

Pale  and  sad  the  opening  flower, 

The  bright  flame  abruptly  darkened ; 

See  here  loveliness  laid  prostrate. 

See  warm  life  here  turned  to  marble,— 

See, alas!  Polonia dead« 

The  &ther  and  sister  begin  their  lamentations,  which  are  interrupted 
by  a  voice  which  calls  on  Ireland  to  repent,  and  in  a  few  moments 
Patrick  stands  before  them.  To  conquer  the  king's  incredulity,  he 
prays  for  a  sign  from  heaven,  and  at  his  word  the  dead  maiden  rises 
to  her  feet>  and  departs  to  seek  baptism  and  devote  herself  henceforth 
to  the  service  of  the  true  God.  But  her  father  remains  unconvinced, 
and  in  answer  to  Patrick's  declarations  concerning  Heaven,  Hell,  and 
Purgatory,  he  bids  him  show  him  one  of  them  at  least,  or  die  in  an 
hour's  time. 

Patrick  once  more  prays  earnestly,  and  an  angel  comes  down  from 
heaven  with  this  answer :— 

*  Assonants  in  a  and  e. 
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Patrick,  God  has  heard  thy  prayer, 
He  has  listen'd  to  thy  vows, 
And,  as  thou  hast  asked,  allows 
Earth's  great  secrets  to  lie  bare. 
Seek  along  this  island  ground 
For  a  YOBt  and  dark3ome  cave, 
Whieh  restrains  the  lake's  dark  wave, 
And  supports  the  mountains  round ; 
He  who  dares  to  go  therein. 
Having  first  contritely  told 
All  his  faults,  shall  there  behold* 
Where  the  soul  is  purged  from  sin. 
He  shall  see,  with  mortal  eyes, 
Hell  itself,  where  those  who  die 
In  their  sins  for  ever  lie 
In  the  fire  that  never  dies. 
He  shall  see,  in  blest  fruition. 
Where  the  happy  spirits  dwelL 
But  of  this  be  sure  as  well — 
He  who  without  due  contrition 
Enters  there  to  idly  try 
What  the  cave  may  be,  doth  go 
To  his  death. 

The  angel  disappears,  after  promising  Patrick  an,  entrance  into  glory- 
that  very  day  ;  and  renown  on  earth,  perpetuated  by  the  marvellous 
cave  which  is  to  be  known  to  after-ages  by  the  name  of  S.  Patrick's 
Purgatory.  The  saint  summons  the  king  and  his  court,  and  leads 
the  way  to  its  mouth.  Not  far  from  it  they  meet  the  penitent 
Polonia,  who  adds  to  the  fear  which  thrills  the  heart  of  most  on 
approaching  a  spot  hitherto  shunned  by  universal  consent,  as  she 
declares  how,  seeking  a  lonely  hermitage,  she  had  entered  the  cave, 
and  instantly  rushed  forth  again,  affrighted  at  the  shrieks  and  curses 
and  horrible  cries  which  resounded  in  its  depths.  Her  description, 
worked  out  by  Calderon  in  his  more  elaborate  octaves  has,  in  the 
third  stanza,  been  thought  deserving  by  Shelley  of  imitation.  It  is 
thus  that  it  commences : — 

Here  from  myself  with  hurried  footsteps  flying, 
I  dared  to  tread  this  wilderness  profound, 
Beneath  the  mountain  whose  proud  top  defying 
The  pure  bright  sunbeam  is  with  hug^  rocksf  crowned, 
Hoping  that  here,  as  in  its  dark  grave  lying, 
Never  my  sin  could  on  the  earth  be  found, 
And  I  myself  might  find  a  port  of  peace 
Where  all  the  tempests  of  the  world  might  cease. 
No  polar  star  had  hostile  fate  decreed  me. 
As  on  my  perilous  path  I  dared  to  stray ; 

*  This  is  not  an  exact  version  of  ^^  Tendril  el  purgatorio  en  ella,"  which  implies  not 
merely  bekoldingf  but  hxtving,  and  is  a  promise  of  passing  through  a  purgatoiy  in 
this  life. 

t  "  Oaks"  would  be  a  preferable  version. 
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So  great  its  pride,  no  hand  presumed  to  lead  me, 
And  guide  my  silent  footstep  on  its  way. 
Not  yet  the  aspect  of  the  place  has  freed  me 
From  the  dread  terror,  anguish,  and  dismay. 
Which  were  awakened  by  this  mountain's  gloom, 
And  all  the  hidden  wonders  of  its  womb. 
See  ye  not  here  this  rock  some  power  secureth, 
That  grasps  vnth  awful  toil  the  hill-sicU  broioUy 
Arid  with  the  very  anguish  it  endureth 
Age  after  age  seems  slowly  coming  down. 
Suspended  there  with  effort,  it  obscureth 
A  mighty  cave  beneath,  which  it  doth  crown  ! — 
An  open  mouth  the  horrid  cavern  shapes, 
Wherewith  the  TnelancJioly  mountain  gapes. 

And  so  on  through  four  more  stanzas :  the  eighth  is  spoken  by 
Patrick  himself,  declaring  that  the  mysterious  cavern  contains  life 
for  the  believing  penitent,  who  shall  there  be  cleansed  even  in  this 
world  from  the  stain  of  sin ;  but  death  to  the  impenitent.  The  king 
defies  the  warning,  and  rushes  rashly  into  its  recesses,  whence  he 
emerges  no  more  to  sight ;  whilst  rising  flames  and  awful  voices  from 
below  warn  the  survivors  not  to  imitate  his  impious  daring. 

During  the  interval  between  the  Second  and  the  Third  and  final 
Act,  the  conversion  of  all  Ireland  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 
The  Princess  Lesbia,  now  a  Christian  according  to  the  vision,  reigns 
in  her  father's  place ;  her  elder  sister  Polonia  leading  a  recluse  life  in 
the  desert,  while  her  former  lover,  Philip,  is  about  to  become  the 
husband  of  the  new  queen.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Philip's  rival, 
Luis  Enius,  re-appears  on  the  scene.  He  has  led  an  unquiet  life 
abroad  ever  since  Polonia's  murder,  and  returns  to  Ireland  in  disguise 
to  endeavour  to  complete  his  long  list  of  crimes  by  the  assassination 
of  Philip,  vowing  revenge  against  whom  he  had  left  the  country.  As 
he  lurks  about  in  disguise  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  is  startled  by 
observing  himself  watched  in  turn  by  a  muffled  figure,  of  whom  he 
can  only  rid  himself  by  a  challenge.  But  his  sword  cuts  the  air,  and 
when,  throwing  himself  on  the  stranger,  he  penetrates  his  disguise,  it 
is  to  find  beneath  it  the  awful  image  of  his  own  future  self. 

Luis*  (speaking  to  the  muffled  form). 

We  are  here  alone,  and  may 
Hand  to  hand  resume  the  combat. 
And  since  powerless  is  my  sword 
Thee  to  wound,  I  thiow  me  on  thee 
To  know  who  thou  art.    Declare, 
Art  thou  demon,  man,  or  monster  ? 
What !  no  answer  ?    Then  I  thus 
Dare  myself  to  solve  the  problem, 
[He  tears  the  cloak  from  the  figure,  and  finds  leneaih  it  a  skeleton,] 
And  find  out Oh,  save  me,  Heaven  ! 

*  Assonants  iu  0  and  e. 
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God,  whaf  8  this  I  see  ?    What  horrid  ' 
Spectacle  1    What  frightfuj  visioii  I 
What  death-threatening  fearful  portent ! 
Stiff  and  stony  corse,  who  art  thon, 
That  of  dnst  and  ashes  f  ormdd 
Now  dost  live  ? 

The  Figube. 

Not  know  thyself  ? 
This  is  thy  most  faithful  portrait : 
I,  alas  ! — am — Luis  Enins.  [Disappears, 

The  soldier  falls  senseless.  When  he  recovers  from  the  first  effects 
of  the  terrible  vision,  he  hastens  to  profess  his  penitence,  and  lays 
aside  his  guilty  purpose.  He  vows  to  perform  a  penanoe  proportioned 
to  the  grievousnesB  of  his  offences ;  a  voice  from*  heaven  suggests  to 
him  S.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  and  he  resolves  to  betake  himself  thither, 
and  keep  his  long-forgotten  promise  to  the  departed  saint.  On  his 
road  he  encounters  his  former  victim,  Polonia.  Believing  her  dead, 
he  imagines  that  it  is  an  illufiion  of  his  spiritual  enemy  that  he 
beholds,  intended,  by  reminding  him  of  the  worst  crime  he  has  com- 
mitted, to  drive  him  to  despair.  She,  discerning  in  the  way-worn 
wanderer  who  asks  of  her  the  path  to  the  awful  penitential  cavern, 
the  features'  of  her  own  murderer,  feels  tempted  to  revenge  her 
injuries ;  but  conquers  her  own  heart,  and  speeds  him  o'er  the  dark 
waters  with  her  pardon.  The  whole  scene  is  striking  and  beautiful 
Between  the  abyss  of  guilt,  which  the  sinner  has  just  left,  and  the 
gloomy  purgatorial  depths  into  which  he  is  about  to  plunge,  the  dear 
light  of  day  falls  gently  on  the  green  promontory  where  stands  the 
hermit  princess,  rejoicing  in  the  better  part  which  she  has  chosen. 
Before  the  entrance  of  Luis  it  is  thus  that  her  devout  thanksgiving 
ascends  to  heaven — 

Polonia. 

To  Thee,  O  Lord,  my  spirit  climbs, 
To  Thee  from  every  lonely  hill 
I  buzn  to  sacrifice  my  will 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  times. 
And  snoh  my  boundless  love  to  Thee, 
I  wish  each  will  of  mine  a  living  soul  could  be. 

Would  that  my  love  I  could  have  shown. 
By  leaving  for  Thy  sake,  instead 
Of  that  poor  crown  that  preas'd  my  head. 
Some  proud,  imperial  crown  and  throne — 
Some  empire  which  the  sun  snrv^s 
Through  all  its  daily  course  and  gilda  with  constant  rays. 


*  (( 


Bless  me,  Heaven !''  the  exclamation  of  Luis  as  the  sound  strikes  his  ear,  is 
a  valgar  rendering  for  "Help  me.  Heaven!"  and  should  he  corrected  here  and 
elsewhere. 
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This  lowly  grot,  'neath  zodks  nphnrled. 
In  which  I  dwell,  though  poor  and  small, 
A  spar  of  that  stapendous  wall. 
The  eighth  great  wonder  of  the  world. 
Doth  in  its  little  space  excel 
The  grandest  palaoe  where  a  king  doth  dwell. 

Far  better  on  some  natural  lawn 
To  see  the  mom  its  gems  bestrew. 
Or  watch  it  weeping  pearls  of  dew 
Within  the  white  arms  of  the  dawn ; 
Or  view,  before  the  son,  the  stars 
Drive  o'er  the  brightening  plain  their  swiftly  fading  cars ; 

Far  better  in  the  mighty  main, 
As  night  comes  on  and  doads  grow  grey, 
To  see  the  golden  coach  of  day 
Drive  down  amid  the  waves  of  Spain  ; 
(Bat  be  it  dark,  or  be  it  bright, 
O  Lord  1  I  praise  Thy  name  by  day  and  night ;) 

Than  to  endoxe  the  inner  strife, 
The  speoioas  glare,  bat  real  weight 
Of  pomp,  and  power,  and  pride,  and  state, 
And  all  the  vanities  of  life ; 
How  woold  we  shudder  coold  we  deem 
lliat  life  itself,  in  trath,  is  bat  a  fleeting  dream !    ■ 

When  the  pilgrim  has  crossed  the  lake  alone  in  the  boat  provided  for 
the  purpose,  he  is  received  on  the  opposite  shore  by  the  canons  who 
watch  the  mysterious  cave.  They  advise  delay  \  but  he  insists  on 
at  once  entering  it,  exclaiming, — * 

It  was  God  that  touched  my  soul. 
And  inspired  me  to  come  here ;. 
Not  a  vain  desire  to  know, 
Not  ambition  to  find  oat 
Secrets  Ood,  perchance,  withholds. 
Do  not  baffle  this  intention, 
For  the  call  is  Heaven^  alone. 

I  will  ever  have  my  hope 
Firmly  fixed  upon  the  Lord, 
At  whose  holy  name  even  hell 
Is  subdued. 

F1B8T  Canon. 

The  fervid  glow 
Of  your  words  compels  me  now 
To  unlock  the  awful  doors. 

He  does  so ;  and,  with  protestations  of  his  faith  and  his  repentance, 
the  intrepid  Luis  departs  into  the  gloomy  cavern,  followed  by  the 
prayers  and  benedictions  of  the  admiring  monks.     The  principal 

*  Single  aasonazLt,  0. 
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surviving  personages  of  the  drama  are  grouped  around  its  portals  on 

the  morning  of  his  expected  return.     The  Prior  and  his  attendants 

throw  them  wide  open^  and  a  pallid  and  scared  face  emerges  from  the 

darkness.     At  the  Prior's  command  Luis  Enius,  for  he  it  is,  recites 

the  marvels  through  which  he  has  passed,  in  the  audience  of  the 

astonished  assembly.     He  tells  how,  shortly  after  his  entrance,  he 

found  himself  in  a  hall  of  jasper,  in  the  presence  of  twelve  men 

dressed  ail  alike  in  snow-white  unspotted,  the  foremost  of  whom  gave 

him  this  weighty  admonition : — 

**  Remember  ♦ 
That  in  God  yon  place  your  faith ; 
And  that  you  be  not  dejected 
In  your  battle  with  the  demons  ; 
For  if  moved  by  what  they  threaten. 
Or  may  promise,  yon  torn  back, 
You  will  have  to  dwell  for  ever 
In  the  lowest  depths  of  hell." 

Directly  after  this  seasonable  counsel  the  soldier's  trial  began.  Dark 
forms  from  the  abyss  closed  round  him,  evil  whispers  assailed  him, 
bidding  him  despair  of  God's  mercy,  and  go  back  to  enjoy  what 
remained  to  him  of  life  rather  than  seek  hell  before  his  time.  When 
he  withstood  the  sinful  suggestion,  demon  hands  seized  and  bound 
him,  plunged  him  into  flames,  carried  him  to  regions  of  perpetual  ice, 
set  him  amidst  fiery  vipers  and  torrents  of  burning  pitch,  cast  him 
into  a  volcano,  up  and  down  which  flames  unceasingly  bore  souls 
like  sparks,  and  finally  set  him  to  cross  a  fiery  river  on  a  bridge  of  a 
single  line's  width,  falling  off  which  wretched  creatures  were  per- 
petually being  torn  by  the  hydras  and  monsters  below.  Delivered 
from  each  former  peril  by  invoking  the  name  of  Jesus,  he  called  on 
God  once  more,  and  passed  the  fearful  bridge  in  safety. 

Yes,  I  passed,  and  in  a  wood. 
So  delightful  and  so  fertile. 
Found  me,  that  in  it  I  could, 
After  what  had  passed,  refresh  me. 
On  my  way  as  I  advanced, 
Cedars,  palms,  their  boughs  extended, 
Trees  of  paradise  indeed, 
As  I  may  with  strictness  term  them  ; 
Ail  the  ground  being  covered  over 
With  the  rose  and  pink  together 
Formed  a  carpet,  in  whose  hues 
White  and  green  and  red  were  blended. 
There  the  amorous  song-birds  sang 
Tenderly  their  sweet  distresses. 
Keeping,  with  the  thousand  fountains 
I  Of  the  streams,  due  time  and  measure. 

Then  upon  my  vision  broke 
A  great  city,  proud  and  splendid. 
Which  had  even  the  sun  itself 

*  Assonants  e  and  f. 
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For  its  towers'  and  turrets'  endings  \ 
All  the  gates  were  of  pore  gold. 
Into  whidh  had  been  inserted 
Exquisitely,  diamonds,  rubies, 
Topaz,  chrysolite,  and  emerald. 
Ere  I  reached  the  gates  they  opened, 
And  the  saints  in  long  procession 
Solemnly  advanced  to  meet  me, — 
Men  and  women,  youths  and  elders, 
Boys  and  girls  and  children  came, 
All  so  joyful  and  contented. 
Then  the  seraphim  and  angels, 
In  a  thousand  choirs  advancing, 
To  their  golden  instruments 
Sang  the  symphonies  of  heaven  ; 
After  them  at  last  approached 
The  most  glorious  and  resplendent 
Patrick,  the  great  patriarch. 
Who  hla  gratolations  telling, 
That  I  had  fulfilled  my  word 
Ere  I  died,  as  he  expected, 
He  embraced  me ;  all  displaying 
Joy  and  gladness  in  my  welfare. 
Thus  encouraged  he  dismissed  me, 
Telling  me,  no  mortal  ever. 
While  in  life,  that  glorious  city 
Of  the  saints  could  hope  to  enter ; 
That  once  more  unto  the  world 
I  should  go,  my  days  to  end  there. 

And  sinoe  I  from  so  much  danger 
Have  escaped,  oh  I  deign  to  let  me, 
Pious  fathers,  here  remain 
Till  my  life  is  happily  ended. 

The  "  Purgatory  of  S.  Patrick  "  is  rather  a  proof  of  Calderon's  skill 
and  boldness  in  the  use  of  ready-prepared  material  than  of  his 
inventive  genius.  Montalvan  had  translated  into  Spanish  Messing- 
ham's  account  of  the  mediaeval  legend,  derived  from  Joscelin's  life 
of  the  saint ;  and  also  the  marvellous  tale  of  his  cave,  chronicled 
jamong  others  by  Matthew  Paris.  The  story  of  the  adventures 
there  of  Owain,  a  penitent  soldier  of  King  Stephen  (Oenus  in  the 
Latin  chronicle,  whence  the  Enio  of  Montalvan  and  of  Calderon),  is 
one  of  the  large  class  of  precursors  to  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante, 
which  show  alike  the  luxuriance  and  the  sombre  character  of  the 
imagination  of  the  middle  ages.  But  by  boldly  transporting  the 
**  Miles  quidam  Genus  nomine,  qui  multis  annis  sub  rcgo  Stephano 
militaverat,"  of  Matthew  Paris  oack  to  the  earlier  days  of  S. 
Patrick,  and  by  making  him  not  on*y  a  contemporary  but  a  chance- 
companion  of  the  saint,  Calderon  gained  at  once  a  foil  whose 
transcendent  wickedness  might  make  his  comrade's  holiness  look 
brighter  still,  and  at  the  same  time  as  great  an  approach  to  unity 
of   interest   and   design   as  was  possible  from  the    nature    of  his 
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subject.  For  unity  of  time  and  plaoe^  he  ever  cherished  Shake- 
speare's disregard.  And,  at  firsts  we  mi§^t  think  that  unity  of 
design  fared  no  better  than  the  other  two  unities  in  ''  The  Purgatory 
of  S.  Patrick.''  For,  as  the  preceding  sketch  has  shown,  the  saintly 
hero  of  the  play,  and  his  trprant  opponent,  alike  disappear  from  its 
list  of  personages  at  the  end  of  the  second  of  its  three  Acts; 
leaving  only,  out  of  the  characters  who  have  engaged  much  of  our 
attention,  the  villain  of  the  piece  and  his  victim,  the  resuscitated 
princess,  to  fill  the  last  third  of  the  drama.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  central  thought  of  the  play,  good  overcoming  evil,  incorpo- 
rated in  Patrick's  person,  manifests  itself  from  its  commencement  to 
its  close,  and  links  both  firmly  together.  The  larger  but  less 
distinctly  traced  picture  of  the  conversion  of  a  lawless  island,  is  re- 
peated for  us  as  it  were  in  smaller  and  clearer  outline  in  the  conver- 
sion of  one  lawless  man  to  Christ :  both  due  to  the  same  saint,  in  the 
former  case  through  visible  activity,  in  the  latter  by  invisible  in- 
fluence. Each  is  subdued  by  the  thought  of  the  great  Hereafter, 
brought  tangibly  and  sensibly  before  each  ;  the  striking  scene  which 
results  in  the  repentance  of  Luis  Enius  being  Calderon's  own  inven- 
tion. So,  too,  is  the  happy  device  of  making  the  restored  Polonia 
guide  her  former  lover  and  betrayer  to  the  haven  where  alone  he 
can  find  peace  after  all  his  crimes :  she  floats  before  us  in  the  last 
Act  as  a  being  of  another  and  a  purer  world  than  this — a  risen  saint 
who  has  left  behind  her  all  memories  of  wrong  and  eveiy  fear  of  eviL 
And  as  the  hermit  princess  of  the  third  Act  keeps  fresh  in  our  minds 
both  the  sinner  who  slew  and  the  saint  who  brought  her  to  life  again 
in  the  preceding,  so  is  the  concluding  portion  joined  to  the  earlier  of 
the  play  by  the  memory  which  pervades  it  of  the  old  pledge  given  by 
Luis  Enius  to  Patrick  to  meet  him  yet  once  more.  Both  the  larger 
and  the  smaller  interest  which  unite  in  this  drama  are  satisfied  when 
that  pledge  is  fulfilled,  and  when  the  penitent  reappears  to  narrate 
this  meeting  with  the  saint  amid  the  glories  of  paradise.  And  that 
narration  itself,  undramatic  and  inartistic  in  its  length,  has  yet  an 
air  of  simplicity  and  truthfulness  which  compensates  for  all  defects. 
Not  as  when  the  great  philosopher  of  Athens  told  his  tale  of  the  life 
to  come  on  another's  credit,  or  as  the  courtly  poet  sang  of  it  to 
Augustus  and  his  friends  as  a  reminiscence  of  Homer ;  here  a  plain 
man's  rude,  untutored  lips  declare  things  veritably  seen  and  heard 
by  himself ;  and  in  the  strong  realism  of  the  old  legend  versified  by 
Calderon,  we  for  a  moment,  like  hi;i  Spanish  audience,  lose  all  sense 
of  time  and  place.  Man's  earthly  joys  and  sorrows,  his  arts  and 
arms,  bis  loves  and  hatreds,  shrink  into  small  dimensions  in  our 
eyes ;  and  we  seem  to  stand  on  a  rocky  islet  amid  the  dark  lake's 
waters,  with  the  distant  roar  of  the  Atlantic  in  our  ears,  waiting  to 
see  the  mists  part  and  disclose  to  us  the  form  of  the  eye-witness  to 
the  things  which  are  eternal. 
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The  poet  who  attains  objects  such  as  these  is  great,  whether  he 
works  by  reoeiyed  rules,  or  dares,  in  the  bmguage  of  the  most  artificial 
of  poets,  to 

"  SnatGih  a  gzaoe  iMoroBd  Khe  xeadh  of  ait." 

Speaking  more  exactly,  the  art  to  which  we  owe  ''The  Purgatozy  of  S. 
Batriok'*  is  art  of  the  highest  order;  for  it  is  that  which  eanaes  its  own 
presence  to  be  nnobsenred.  Amid  its  seeming  carelessness  rules  an 
exact  plan :  nothing  is  left  to  ehance  i  everything  is  prorided  for,  and 
the  most  minute  ciroumstanoe  of  the  play  oontributes  to  its  grand 
and  solemn  rescdt.  As  in  the  other  dramas  of  Calderon  for  the  most 
part,  the  characters  do  not  print  themselTes  Tery  deeply  on  onr 
memory ;  we  do  not  cherish  Polonia  as  we  do  Imogen  j  the  personalily 
of  Luis  Enius  does  not  impress  us  like  that  of  even  Shakespeare's 
more  ordinary  soldiers  of  fortune ;  Patrick  has  little  individual  about 
him,  and  might  stand  equally  well  for  ahoaost  any  other  saint  of  the 
calendsor.  But  the  whole  effect  of  their  history  is  vety  difbrent  from 
that  produoed  by  any  one  charaoter  taken  singly :  tiie  great  issues 
inyolved  in  it  land  a  dignity  to  conventional  and  ordinary  forms  which 
shine  in  its  poetic  atmosphere  with  a  lustre  not  their  own,  and 
present  us  with  the  blended  graces  of  narrative  and  dramatic  verse. 

To-day  we  must  not  wander  further  in  the  vast  and  stately  pOe 
which  Caldaron  began  in  youth  (side  by  side  with  his  yet  larger  secular 
erection)  to  devote  to  religious  purposes,  and  which  he  spent  his  age 
in  comjdeting ;  which,  too,  he  doubtless  thought  of  with  humble  grati- 
tude on  that  dying  bed  whereon,  as  his  ^itaph  tells  ns,  he  despised 
his  other  and  highly  applauded  performances.  We  have  not  indeed 
entered  the  Hour  side-chapels  of  its  choir,  each  of  which  is  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  a  holy  martyr.  Still  less  have  we  penetrated  that 
majestic  choir  itself,  where  the  noble  arches  and  ''  fretted  vault '' 
eeaselessly  reverberate  the  mystic  music  of  the  Auta  But  we  have 
admired  the  Old  Testament  decorations  of  the  porch ;  we  have  paused 
before  the  rood-loft^  and  marked  its  skilfully  contriired  approach, 
we  have  surveyed  for  a  few  moments  the  ladye-chapel.  Yet  to-day 
we  have  linfisred  longest  in  the  cloisters  where  we  have  examined 
frescoes  like  those  of  Oroagna  and  Fra  Angelioo  in  the  Campo  Santo 
of  Pisa ;  in  better  preservation  happily  than  theirs,  but,  like  theirs, 
devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  four  last  things — Death, 
Judgment,  Hell,  and  Heaven.  We  turn  away  with  a  sigh,  though 
while  we  looked  at  the  quaint  pictures  we  could  not  always  refrain  from 
smiling.  A  true  faith  inspired  them,  if  on  some  points  imenlightened. 
Where  shall  we  find  as  firm  a  conviction  now  of  the  reality  of  things 
unseen  t  And  so  we  go  forth  to  mingle  once  again  with  the  common 
throng  of  men ;  the  last  flunt  notes  of  the  chant  die  away  upon  our 
ear,  and  the  rolling  wave  of  sound  from  the  organ  is  lost  to  us  in  the 
bustle  d  the  busy  market*plaoe.  £.  J.  Hjuuell. 

▲  A  2 
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In  attempting  to  place  before  the  public  in  a  succinct  and  intelligible 
form  the  principles  of  a  forgotten  science,  and,  if  possible,  to  revive 
an  interest  in  it,  or,  at  the  least,  to  induce  a  critical  investigation 
of  its  pretensions,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed  pedantic  if,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  I  venture  to  divide  this  article,  short  as  it  is,  into 
a  series  of  paragraphs,  each  with  an  appropriate  heading.  And  these 
must,  of  necessity,  commence  with  a  few  words  on 

The  Unsoientipio  Attitude  op  Scibntipio  Minds. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  a  long  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world  science  was  most  unjustly  and  unmercifully  snubbed.  At 
the  present  day  the  tables  are  turned,  and  she  seems  to  be  exacting 
a  not  unnatural  revenge*  For  many  years  past  she  has  set  up  a  bed 
of  Procrustes  on  the  highway  of  human  thought,  and  has  insisted 
that  every  idea,  new  or  old,  shall  be  stretched  or  curtailed  upon  it. 
In  other  words,  everything,  not  merely  in  the  sphere  of  physical 
phenomena,  but  in  the  sphere  of  religion  or  morals  also,  must  submit 
itself  to  her  tests,  and  be  pronounced  wise  or  foolish,  as  it  agrees  or  not 
with  her  principles.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  attitude  of  scien- 
tific men  is  essentially  unscientific.  It  is  as  unscientific  to  gauge  the 
credibility  of  moral  phenomena  by  physical  tests  as  it  would  be  to 
attempt  to  demonstrate  physical  phenomena  by  aiguments  drawn 
from  the  region  of  moral  speculation. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  scientific  confusion  of  ideas  is  afforded 
by  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  scientific  world,  so  called,  to- 
wards the  phenomena  of  spiritualism.  JSx  hypotJied  these  pheno- 
mena are  producible  only  under  certain  circumstances  of  darkness 
and  sympathy.  But,  because  they  are  not  producible  in  broad  day- 
light and  in  the  midst  of  an  imbelieving  crowd,  they  are,  forsooth, 
mere  impudent  impostures.  Suppose  we  were  to  apply  the  converse 
of  this  to  the  man  of  science,  and  require  him  to  perform  some  deli- 
cate physical  experiment  in  the  blackest  darkness.  He  would  pro- 
bably fail,  and  would,  if  treated  as  illogically  as  he  treats  others,  be 
iCxpelled  society  as  an  impudent  charlatan. 

Or  to  take  another  example,  let  us  imagine  that,  at  some  former 
time  when  the  phenomena  of  electricity  were  but  little  known,  some 
one  discovers  the  startling  fact  that  sparks  are  emitted  from  the  back 
•of  the  domestic  cat,  when  smartly  rubbed  on  a  frosty  night.  He 
flies  with  the  momentous  intelligence  to  the  tavan  of  the  period. 
The  latter,  not  having  made  the  discovery  himself^  receives  it  with 
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marked  coldness.  ''  Exhibit  the  phenomenon  to  me  on  the  spot/'  he 
^js,  '  ■  and  I  will  believe  it."  "  But,  my  dear  Dr.  Wetblanket,  it  is 
only  visible  at  night,  and  this  is  broad  daylight."  <^  Sir,  a  thing 
which  is  only  visible  at  night  is  beneath  scientific  investigation." 
Does  this  sound  wise  or  foolish)  Whichever  it  be,  it  is  the  attitude 
assumed  now-«-days  by  men  of  science  towards  spiritualists  and  other 
night-poachers  in  the  preserves  of  knowledge. 

Anything  more  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  which 
science  lays  down  in  respect  of  all  investigation  cannot  easily  be  con- 
ceived. It  is  the  chief  boast  of  science  that  she  is  experimental  and  in- 
ductive— ^that  she  does  not  endeavour  to  distort  facts  to  harmonize  with 
a  theory,  but  patiently  evolves  a  theory  from  honest  observation  of 
facts.  She,  then,  least  of  all,  has  the  right  to  reject  facts  or  alleged 
&cts  at  the  outset — to  condemn  a  priori — ^to  insist  that  all  experi- 
ments shall  be  conducted  in  her  own  way,  and  not  in  the  way  which 
her  opponents  deem  most  favourable  to  success. 

One  of  the  latest  instances  of  this  unscientific  attitude  of  science 
may  be  foimd  in  the  January  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
MedicO'Chirurgical  Review,  Most  people  have  heard  of  the  so-called 
'^  ecstatic,"  Louise  Latour,  of  whom  it  is  alleged  that,  during  or  after 
certain  cataleptic  attacks,  she  exhibits  stigmata  similar  to  those  on  the 
hands  and  feet  and  side  of  the  crucified  Saviour.  Now  this,  of  course, 
is  an  appearance  not  necessarily  miraculous,  but  still  so  abnormal 
that  no  man  can  be  required  to  believe  in  its  truth,  except  upon 
sufficient  evidence.  Such  would  be  the  mental  attitude  of  a  prudent 
and  reasonable  man.  But  such  an  attitude  of  mental  receptivity  and 
patient  investigation  finds  least  favour  exactly  in  those  quarters 
where  it  would  be  most  becoming.  The  feet  is,  that  science,  whilst 
varying  its  formulse,  has  never  changed  its  narrow-mindedness.  Though 
professedly  one  of  its  chief  occupations  has  ever  been  to  make  dis- 
coveries, it  has  invariably  snubbed  discoveries  when  first  made.  And 
so  in  the  case  before  us.  In  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge,  no 
sufficient  natural  explanation  can  be  offered  of  the  above-mentioned 
stigmata.  The  logical  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  is — study  them 
more  closely,  and  endeavour  to  get  at  their  explanation.  The 
scientific  conclusion  actually  drawn  is — We  can't  explain  them,  ergo 
they  are  all  humbug !  I  venture  to  say  that  this  conclusion  will 
satisfy  those  alone  who  have  never  studied  the  history  of  science,  and 
who  are  therefore  not  aware  that  every  addition  to  our  knowledge  has 
been  made  in  the  teeth  of  scientific  opposition* 

Evils  of  this  Mental  Attitudb. 

I  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  unscientific  attitude  of  scientific 
minds,  because  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  world  has  in  consequence 
lost  an  invaluable  amount  of  treasure,  new  and  old.     To  my  mind 
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it  is  time  that  the  soientifio  lediocild  g^ve  plaoe  to  the  l(^;]cal  atd- 
tade.  All  men  should  take  as  their  first  prineiple  of  investigation 
the  l<^cal  axiom  that  nothing  is  impossible  but  irhat  is  oontradio- 
toiy.  It  iSy  for  instance,  impossible  that  a  swan  can  be  both  entirely 
black  and  entirely  white  at  the  same  time ;  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  a  red  swan  diould  exist,  although  one  has  never  yet  been  seen. 
And,  therefore,  whilst  granting  that  Ghiromancj  is  not  without  certain 
theoretic  difficulties,  I  must  emphatically  protest  against  its  condem- 
nation a  prwri, 

Theoretic  Dippiculties  in  the  way  op  Chiromancy. 

To  imderstand  the  principal  theoretic  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
path  of  Chiromancy,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  define  that  science.  It  is, 
then,  the  science  of  deciphering  events,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
from  the  lines  of  the  human  hand.  But  exclaims  an  objector,  "  How 
can  these  lines  bo  the  signs  of  fate,  seeing  that  they  are  most 
patently  the  result  of  the  various  motions  of  the  hand  itself?  "  Very 
scientific  and  very  narrow !  The  logical  mind  sees  far  wider  and 
deeper.  It  knows  that  nothing  on  the  earth  exists  in  and  for  itself ; 
that  aU  creation  is  knit  together  in  the  bonds  of  vital  union.  True, 
the  proximate  cause  of  these  lines  is  the  various  motions  of  the  hand  ; 
but  what  gave  your  hand  these  particular  varieties  of  motion  1  Is  it 
not  as  easy,  and  much  more  natural,  for  fate  to  guide  the  motions 
of  your  hand  so  that  its  lines  shall,  rightly  interpreted,  exactly 
represent  your  career,  as  it  would  be  to  stamp  these  lines  in  an 
arbitrary  position  on  your  chest,  as  men  impress  the  image  of  a 
cow  on  butter?  And  yet,  were  the  latter  done,  men  of  science 
would  have  an  objection  the  less  to  urge. 

Again  it  may  be  said — "  It  is  pretended  that  there  exists  between 
these  lines  and  the  planets  a  mysterious  connection  and  interdepen- 
dence. But  if  their  interpretation  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
planets,  it  is  manifest  that  men  in  former  days  have  been  incorrect ; 
for  certain  planets — ^for  example,  the  Asteroids — ^were  then  altogether 
unknown."  And  no  doubt  there  is  some  force  in  this  objection.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  influence  of  the 
planets  is  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  their  proximity  to  the  earth, 
80  that  any  errors  which  might  result  from  ignorance  of  those  more 
recently  discovered,  which  are  comparatively  very  small,  would  be 
but  trivial.  And  the  impartial  mind  will  recognise  in  the  acknow- 
ledged fact,  that  such  errors  have  in  former  times  been  committed 
even  by  the  most  experienced  chiromantists,  a  remarkable  unde- 
signed testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  science  itsell 

A  Priori  Arguments  in  favour  of  Chiromancy. 
And  now  a  few  words  as  to  certain  a  priori  reasons  for  a  belief  in 
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this  Boience.  And  first,  does  it  not  seem  muoli  more  natural  and 
likely  that  a  man  should  bear  on  himself  the  marks  of  his  career 
than  not)  Does  he  not  by  common  consent  thus  bear  the  marks  of 
age  and  sorrow  f  Nay^  more,  cannot  a  wise  doctor  predict  with  toler- 
able certainty,  from  the  appearance  of  a  child,  whether  he  will  be 
long  or  short  lived?  Do  not  men  in  this  way  bear  the  marks  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  fiite  ?  And  if  this  be  so— ^  so  much  may  be 
discoTered  without  any  special  study  of  the  subject, — ^may  we  not 
reasonably  expect  that  many  more  such  indications  will  yield  them- 
selves to  the  patient  seeker  after  truth  1 

Once  more :  let  us  regard  the  lines  themselves.  As  we  do  so,  does 
not  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  irresistibly  suggest  itself)  Whereto 
this  tangled  mesh  of  intersecting  lines?  What  is  the  ab  hfxa^  Na- 
ture, as  the  great  Stagyrite  teaches,  does  nothing  in  vain.  It  is 
idle,  in  this  connection,  to  aver  that  these  lines  are  caused  by  the 
motions  of  the  hand.  We  are  not  asking  what  causes  them ;  we 
are  asking  whereto  they  serve. 

I  ought  perhaps  here  to  mention  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
able  commentators,  a  reference  to  this  science  may  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures.  At  least  one  text  in  the  Bible  seems  to  refer 
to  it  I  mean  that  remarkable  verse  in  the  37th  chapter  of  Job : 
''  He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man ;  that  all  men  maj(  know  his 
work."  How  literal  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  this  may  be,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  that  given  by  the  Vulgate  is  still  more  remarkable — 
*'  In  manum  omnium  hominum  Deu$  tigna  pomity*  ut  jioverint 
singuli  opera  stia  ? "  How  explain  this  except  by  a  reference  to 
Chiromancy  1 

General  Pbikciples  of  the  Science. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  single  article  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
do  more  than  give  the  most  general  outlines  of  the  science.  And 
first,  it  is  a  rule  in  Chiromancy  to  choose  for  investigation  the  hand 
on  which  the  lines  are  most  clearly  marked.  Some  authorities, 
it  is  true,  are  inclined  to  think  that  all  that  concerns  the  inmost 
nature  of  the  man,  such  as  the  diuration  of  his  life,  the  state  of 
his  health,  and  the  nature  of  his  character,  may  be  most  clearly  de- 
ciphered on  the  right  hand,  whilst  those  things  which  are  external  to 
him,  such  as  riches,  honours,  adventures,  and  so  forth,  find  their 
clearest  expression  on  the  left.  But  this  rule  of  interpretation,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  must  be  taken  with  so  many  limitations  that,  like  some 
rules  of  that  more  arbitrary  science,  grammar,  it  will  be  found,  in 
practice,  more  convenient  to  ignore  it  altogether.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  an  axiom  in  Chiromancy,  which  must  never  be  neglected  by 
those  who  would  attun  to  proficency  in  the  science,  that  the  fiunter 
lines  commemorate  the  past,  whilst  the  clearer  presage  the  fiiture. 

*  In  some  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  iigna  potuU  Is  xeduoed  to  iigTiat. 
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Of  the  Pbinoifal  Lines  of  the  Hand. 

The  position  of  the  principal  lines  on  the  hand  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  annexed  diagram.  These  are,  in  number,  five  (or,  according 
to  some  authorities,  who  add  that  of  the  wrist,  six),  namely,  the 
Vital,  the  Natural,  the  Mensal,  the  Satumian,  and  the  Hepatarian. 
If  these  are  broad,  well-formed,  and  clearly  marked,  it  is  a  sign, 
according  to  Aristotle,  of  magnanimity  and  longevity ;  to  which  he 
adds  that  a  fleshy  hand  is  equally  significant  of  long  life,  but 
unattended  with  virtue  and  prudence.  Aristotle's  acquaintance  with 
the  science  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  too  superficial  to 
entitle  his  opinion  to  much  weight. 

In  addition  to  these  principal  lines,  the  hand  presents  an  infinity  of 
smaller  ones,  all  of  which  have  a  specific  signification.  Of  those 
smaller  lines,  perhaps,  the  most  important  is  the  so-caUed  Gingulu* 
Veneris,  which,  when  strongly  marked,  is  considered  to  connote  an 
undue  tendency  to  philandering. 

And  now  to  examine  the  principal  lines  a  little  more  in  detail. 

The  Linea  Vitalis. 

The  Linea  Vitalisy  or  Line  of  Life,  begins  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and,  describing  a  kind  of  semicircle  round  the  base  of  the 
thumb,  terminates  either  at  the  wrist  or  at  some  short  distance  from 
it.  This  line  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  duration  of  an 
individual's  life  may,  with  probability,  be  calculated  from  it.  It  is 
divided  by  eight  imaginary  lines,  equidistant  from  each  other,  into  nine 
parts,  each  of  which  parts  is  taken  to  represent  ten  years  of  life. 
Having  thus,  in  imagination,  divided  it,  it  is  easy  for  the  seer  to 
calculate  the  probable  duration  of  an  individual's  existence.  The 
first  clearly  marked  solution  of  continuity,  beginning  always  from 
the  uj^er  part  of  the  hand,  denotes  the  epoch  of  dissolution,  unless 
this  be  counterbalanced  by  the  strength  and  number  of  the  little  so- 
called  "  sister  "  lines,  which  are  sometimes  found  at  its  side.  Thus,  if 
this  line  be  divided  within  the  first  half  of  its  course,  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  iudividual  will  not  attain  middle  age ;  and  if  this  division 
be  found,  for  instance,  in  the  first  third,  he  will  not  reach  the  age  of 
thirty ;  and  so  on.  A  famous  doctor,  in  former  days,  asserted  that  he 
never  failed  to  examine  the  palms  of  his  patients  after  death,  and 
always  found  that  the  division  in  their  line  of  life  tallied  exactly 
with  their  age  at  their  decease.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that,  if  he  had  made  this  inspection  before  death,  he  might 
have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  prescribing  for  thenu 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  line  of  life 
is  that  all  lines  crossing  it  denote  dangers  more  or  less  formidable,  in 
proportion  to  the  clearness  with  which  the  transverse  lines  are  marked. 

Wounds  are  indicated  by  lines  springing  from  it  and  passing 
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through  or  into  the  Triangle  of  Mars.  If  it  ramifies  to  the  base,  this 
is  a  sign  that  the  individual  will  make  as  many  journeys  as  there  are 
ramifications.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that,  whereas  in  former  times 
the  Line  of  Life  was  but  seldom  thus  fignired,  but  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  an  unbifurcated  progress,  it  is  now  almost  invariably  as  ragged 
and  imravelled  as  the  end  of  a  rope  of  hair.  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
really  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  nature  adjusts  her 
indications  to  the  exigencies  of  human  development. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  give  a  tithe  of 
the  indications  of  disease,  and  other  calamities,  which  the  Line  of  Life 
affords  to  the  view  of  the  seer.  One  figure,  however,  which  is  some- 
times to  be  foimd  on  it  is  sufficiently  simple  and  significant  to  deserve 
a  passing  mention.  A  circle,  cut  diagonally  by  two  curved  lines, 
thus,  ]]^r  portends  the  loss  of  an  eye ;  and  even  the  most  in- 
credulous will  hardly  dispute  that,  in  this  case  at  least,  nature  has 
made  use  of  a  hieroglyphic  which  symbolizes  with  admirable  exacti- 
tude the  calamity  it  portends. 

The  Likea  Mensalis. 

The  lAnta  Mensalis,  or  Mensal  Line,  is  said  to  be  so  called  ''by 
reason  of  its  connection  with  the  brain,  the  seat  of  reason  " — ^an  ex- 
planation which  would  seem  to  show  that  the  fathers  of  Chiromancy 
were  better  versed  in  their  own  science  than  in  that  of  etymology. 
Some  authorities,  however,  with  greater  probability,  maintain  that  it 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  word,  mensa,  a  table,  because  the  part 
marked  by  this  line  is  that  on  which  one  rests  the  hand  when  leaning 
on  a  table.  But  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  impartial  thinker  that  the 
derivation  of  the  word  is  of  comparatively  trifling  importance.  Ab 
Aristotle  admirably  observes  in  his  Ethics,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  wise  man  will  be  contented  with  the  fact,  nor  seek  too 
curiously  to  understand  the  reason.  And  that  which  really  concerns 
us  now  is  the  use  and  significance  of  this  Mensal  Line. 

And,  first,  its  beauty  consists  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
ramifications.  If  it  is  finely  developed,  broad,  and  uninterrupted,  it 
promises  joy,  contentment,  and  prosperous  management  of  affidrs ; 
whilst,  if  it  is  double'  and  disconnected,  it  is  an  indication  of  that 
meddlesome  disposition  which  is  always  ready  to  undertake,  but 
often  falls  short  in  execution. 

Moreover  this  line  is  that  which,  above  all  others^  concerns  the 
scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  world,  since  it  has  long  been  laid  down 
as  a  canon  that  no  one  can  attain  any  excellence  in  either  of  these 
three  pursuits  whose  Mensal  Line  is  destitute  of  branches.  Nay, 
more,  that  the  exact  number  of  sciences  of  which  an  individual  is 
capable  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  number  of  its  ramifications.  This 
being  so,  it  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  any  man  of  science  should 
have  the  ingratitude  and  inconsistency  to  write  against  a  science,  the 
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trath  of  which  is  actually  attested  by  the  tines  on  the  rery  hand 
which  is  thus  impiously  employed  in  rOTiling  its  pretensions. 

The  Ltnba  Hbpataria. 

The  lAnea  Hepataria,  or  Liver-Line,  is  so  called,  because,  in  a 
mysterious  way,  it  is  en  rapport  with  the  liver,  and,  by  consequence, 
receives  the  latest  intelligence  respecting  the  health  and  temperament 
of  the  individual.  It  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  a  vulgar  line  on 
which,  beyond  certain  indications  of  health  or  disease,  nothing 
special  is  to  be  read.  One  of  these  is  simple  and  infallible  enough. 
When  the  Liver-Line  is  veiy  long  and,  traversing  the  Natural  and  the 
Mensal,  terminates  in  the  Mons  Saturni,  it  is  a  sign  of  consumption. 

The  Likea  Saturnalis. 

• 

Still  less  important  in  its  indications  is  the  Lima  Saturnalis,  Its 
chief  use  and  object  would  seem  to  be  to  supply  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Line  of  Life.  But  when  it  is  very  long,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  life  of 
hardship ;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
terminate  between  the  Natural  and  the  MensaL 

The  Linba  Natubalis. 

Next,  however,  to  the  Line  of  Life,  the  Line  of  Nature  is  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  important  It  is  a  good  sign  if  it  is  joined  with 
the  Vital  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  so  to  form  an  acute 
angle,  for  this  is  an  infallible  indication  of  intellectuality.  When, 
however,  this  union  does  not  exist,  and  in  the  space  between  the 
Vital  and  the  Natural  there  is  the  figure  of  a  cross,  it  is  the  sign  of  a 
most  unamiable  temperament,  exhibiting  itself  in  many  cases  by  dis- 
sensions with  relations  and  friends,  and,  generally,  by  an  infusion  of 
malice  into  the  social  concerns  of  life.  Some  authorities,  it  is  true, 
dispute  this,  and,  rejecting  the  cross  as  a  crucial  test,  assert  that  the 
separation  of  the  Vital  and  Natural  at  their  sources  is  a  sign  of  a  life 
of  profligacy — a  statement  which  their  opponents  are  not  so  much 
interested  in  gainsaying  as  in  complementing  by  the  remark  that 
profligacy  by  no  means  excludes  the  indulgence  of  natural  malignity. 

However  this  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cross  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  connection  with  the  Natural  Its  existence  in 
any  of  its  numerous  forms  in  the  line  itself  is  an  imdisputed  indica- 
tion of  the  possession  or  acquirement  of  wealth.  Little  round  dots, 
on  the  contrary,  have  an  evil  signification,  threatening  nothing  less 
than  deliriimi. 

Again,  when  the  Natural  is  joined  at  its  commencement  with  the 
Mensal — a  rare  occurrence — it  is  a  sign  of  mental  extravagance  or 
folly ;  but  when  it  is  joined  for  any  distance,  the  consequences  are 
still  more  dreadftil,  for  in  this  case  it  is  almost  invariably  an  indicar 
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tion  of  impiety.  When,  however,  the  Natural  in  curved  away  from 
the  Mensal,  it  is  a  sign  of  probity  \  whilst,  ei\  revandie,  if  it  be  dia* 
torted  and  prolonged  into  the  Mons  Veneris,  it  is  an  infallible  mark 
ef  an  undisciplined  and  brutal  disposition. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  Natural  that  a  few  words  respecfmg 
the  Quadrangle  of  the  Hand  are  most  appropriate.  This  is  that  oblong 
space  which  lies,  or  should  lie,  between  the  Natural  and  the  MenaaL 
The  more  truly  oblong  this  is,  the  better  for  the  individual ;  for  it 
indicates  that  man  of  rectitude,  whom  the  ancient  philosopher  de- 
scribed as  ''  foursquare,"  and  who,  in  the  tenderer  parlance  of  popu- 
lar modem  ethics,  is,  by  an  analogous  metaphor,  usually  spoken  of 
as  "  a  regular  brick." 

It  is  possible,  however,  not  only  that  the  Natural  and  Mensal,  but 
also  the  Natural  and  Vital  should  form  a  quadrangle.  And 
strange  to  say,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  indication  is  the  reverse  of 
propitious.  Whether  in  all  instances  the  result  actually  follows, 
which  our  science  would  lead  us  to  expect,  would  be  too  much  to 
assert  in  these  days  of  morbid  sentimentalism ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
as  it  is  held  to  portend  an  ignominious  death,  so  is  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  many  persons  thtis  mterked  have  expiated  their  offences  on  the 
scaffold;  and,  though  the  lame  Nemesis  has  sometimes  failed  to 
run  down  her  victim  before  he  tumbled  into  the  grave,  no  reasonable 
doubt  can  exist  that  all  persons  thus  abnormally  marked  have  at  least 
deserved,  if  they  have  not  always  attained,  atrial  suspension.  And  it 
is  impossible  to  regard  these  two  quadrangles,  so  alike  in  configuration, 
and  actually  contiguous,  and  yet  so  diverse  in  their  signification, 
without  being  struck  by  the  evidence  thus  involimtary  tendered  to 
the  truth  of  Chiromancy.  For,  if  it  were,  as  its  enemies  assert,  a 
mere  bundle  of  arbitrary  rules,  surely  similar  configurations  would,  if 
only  in  the  interests  of  simplicity  and  mental  economy,  have  been 
held  to  portend  similar  results;  and  yet  here  we  find  them, 
according  to  their  position,  portending  results  as  dissimilar  as 
can  well  be  conceived. 

Whole  treatises  might  be  written  respecting  this  one  line  alone, 
but  it  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  mention  one  other  of  its  main 
uses,  and  that  is  the  information  it  imparts  respecting  the  day  and 
month  of  birth.  If  people  are  further  interested  in  knowing  whe- 
ther the  individual  with  whom  they  may  be  conversing  was  bom  by 
day  or  night,  they  have  only  to  study  generally  the  lines  of  both  his 
hands ;  for  if  those  on  the  right  hand  are  most  clearly  traced,  he 
takes  after  his  father,  and  was  bom  by  day, — if  those  on  the  left,  ho 
takes  after  his  mother,  and  was  bom  by  night.  To  ascertain  the 
month  and  day,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that,  for  chiromantic 
purposes,  there  are  but  seven  planets  which,  between  them,  preside 
over  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  and  that  the  hand  is  mapped  out 
in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a  certain  amount  of  territory  to  each  of 
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these  faeavenly  potaitates. '  These  seVen  will  all  be  found  marked  in 
the  preceding  diagram.  They  and  the  months  over  which  they  rule 
are  as  follows : — 


The  Moon    .        oyer  Januanr. 
Jupiter    .        .  Jnov^SI 

^^         •       •         lo^^er. 


M^"^'^-        •  l&t 


Satam 


iJune, 
December. 


Haying  got  thus  far,  we  divide  these  months  into  two  half-years, 
the  first  of  which  comprises  the  months  February,  March,  April,  May, 
July,  and  December ;  the  second,  the  other  six.  Now  it  stands  to 
reason  (1)  that  every  one,  if  bom  at  all,  must  have  been  bom  in  one  of 
these  half-years ;  and  (2)  that  if  we  discover  in  which  of  them  it  was, 
we  reduce  the  trouble  of  finding  out  the  month  by  precisely  one-half. 
Now,  happily,  nothing  in  the  world  is  so  easy,  with  a  little  natural 
shrewdness  and  a  good  deal  of  experience,  as  to  discover  the  half-year 
of  an  individual's  birth ;  for,  if  the  Natural  is  well  formed,  completely 
marked,  and  not  livid,  then  there  remains  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  individual  in  question  was  bom  in  the  first  of  the  half-years  as 
above  divided  j  but  if,  on  comparing  the  Natural  with  the  other  lines, 
it  appears  badly  formed,  pale,  and  indistinctly  traced,  then  the  birth 
must  be  sought  in  one  of  the  other  six  months.  So  far  the  operation 
is  one  of  amazing  simplicity  and  certitude.  Neither  is  it  at  all  more 
difficult  to  proceed  to  the  next  step  and  discover  the  exact  month  ; 
for  since  the  Natural  in  every  part  of  its  course  is  under  the  domina- 
tion of  .some  one  or  other  of  the  planets,  and  we  already  know  what 
month  or  months  each  is  held  to  govern,  we  have  but  to  scan  the 
Natural  carefully,  and  noting  the  first  solution  of  its  continuity  from 
the  point  where  it  starts  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  observe  in 
the  region  of  which  planet  it  occurs,  to  know  at  once  the  month  in 
which  the  individual  in  question  was  bom.  But  having  learned  this, 
we  have  already  learned  something  more ;  for,  by  a  beautiful  provision 
of  nature  which  saves  the  Chiromantist  an  incalculable  amotmt  of 
trouble,  the  month  very  often  indicates  also  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  the  birth  took  place.  Thus  there  is  always  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  if  a  person  be  bom  in  March  or  October  he  will  be  bom  on 
a  Tuesday,  in  May  or  August  on  a  Wednesday,  in  February  or  No- 
vember on  a  Thursday,  in  April  or  September  on  a  Friday,  in  June 
or  December  on  a  Saturday,  in  January  on  a  Monday,  in  July  on  a 
Sunday.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  from  this  that  an  indi- 
vidual  cannot  be  bom  on  any  other  day  than  the  one  specified  as 
belonging  to  each  particular  month,  which  would  be  a  palpable  ab- 
surdity, but  merely  that  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  this  day 
as  against  any  other;  and  it  certainly  is  a  matter  which,  in  the 
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opinion  of  thoflo  not  unfitted  to  fixm  a  jadgmflnt,  might  profitably 
oocupj  the  attention  of  the  Registrar-General,  whether  tiie  nuyority 
of  births  in  each  month  do  not  occur  on  the  days  specified. 

An  instance  of  this  method  of  disooyering  the  month  of  an  indi- 
vidual's birth  may  not  be  without  a  practical  yalue.  Thus :  A  has 
the  Natural,  compared  with  the  other  lines^  &int  and  hvid ;  he  was 
bom  therefore  in  the  second  half  year,  t.  e.,  in  one  of  the  months 
January,  June,  August,  September,  October,  or  Noyember.  Tou 
examine  the  Natural  more  closely,  and  find,  for  example,  that  its  first 
clearly  marked  division  occurs  near  the  conunencement  under  the 
base  of  the  index  finger.  This  is  under  the  domination  of  Jupiter. 
Now  Jupiter  presides  over  the  months  of  February  and  November ; 
but  February  is  already  excluded  as  belonging  to  the  first  half  year, 
there  remains  therefore  only  November, — ^A.  was  therefore  bom  in 
November ;  and  there  is  fVirther  a  presumption  in  favour  of  his  having 
selected  a  Thursday  in  that  montn  for  the  operation. 

PraOTIOAL  ReKABKS   in   OOirCLUSION. 

•  With  this  practical  exemplification  of  the  value  of  Chiromancy,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  draw  this  paper  to  a  dose.  Of  all  people  the  Eng- 
lish are  most  inclined  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  a  science  by  putting 
it  to  the  test  of  practical  utility;  and,  judged  by  this  test,  Chiro- 
mancy must  indeed  stand  high.  The  history  of  the  world  bristles 
with  examples  of  the  service  it  has  rendered.  We  read  in  Josephus 
that  Cseaar  was  so  well  versed  in  this  science  that,  when  one  day 
a  toidiiant  son  of  Herod  had  audience  of  him,  he  at  once  detected 
the  impostor,  because  his  hand  was  destitute  of  any  marks  of  royalty. 
Scoffers  may  indeed  mge  that  it  does  not  need  either  the  acumen  of 
a  Cffisar  or  the  special  knowledge  of  a  Chiromantist  to  distinguish 
between  the  hand  of  an  adventurer  and  that  of  one  bom  in  the 
purple  3  but  the  true  votary  of  science  will  not  allow  himself  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  cheap  scorn  of  the  incredulous;  and  from  the 
days  of  Josephus  until  within  comparatively  recent  times,  the  science 
of  Chiromancy  has  been  held  in  the  honour  it  deserves.  That  the 
state  of  aSairs  should  now-a-days  be  so  different  induces  no  doubt 
regret,  but  can  hardly  excite  astonishment.  For  that  an  age,  which 
has  removed  all  the  old  landmarks  of  traditional  belief  and  time* 
honoured  statecraft^  should  shrink  with  timidity  from  any  attempt 
to  unveil  the  future  which  it  is  thus  preparing  for  individuals  aa 
well  as  nations  is  most  strictly  natural.  Chiromancy  went  out  of 
fashion  with  the  appearance  of  the  modem  republican  doctrines  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  firatemity,  and  may  be  expected  to  revive  in 
influence  as  soon  as  the  world  shall  have  seen  the  error  of  its  ways, 
and  returned  to  the  simplicity  of  feudal  times  and  the  healthy 
atmosphere  of  paternal  government. 

A.   £UBULE-£VA1?S. 
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CHAPTKE  XXVm. 

THE   THREE-VOLUME   NOVEL. 

*^  Tria  jimeto  in  mia.' 


M 


The  moBt  distinctive  literary  production  of  the  present  age  is,  devoid 
of  question,  the  three-volume  noveL  Next  thereto  in  point  of  popular 
interest  comes  the  science  or  nescience  made  easy  of  certain  pro- 
fessorSy  who  annoimce  a  new  discovery  every  Monday,  which  is 
forgotten  by  the  following  Friday.  These  professors  are  really  not 
altogether  useless ;  they  occupy  what  are  assumed  to  be  minds  with 
what  is  assumed  to  be  science.  If  no  better  for  young  people,  their 
amazing  lectures  and  theories  are  assuredly  no  worse  than  a  theatre 
which  has  killed  the  drama,  or  a  church  that  prefers  folly  to  faith. 
In  old  times  of  England,  as  all  historians  know,  there  was  often  war 
between  the  Church  and  the  Theatre,  each  being  now  and  then  victor. 
Now  neither  seems  to  have  any  faith  in  ideas ;  there  are  superb  deco- 
rations and  music  at  a  fashionable  church,  and  shapely  legs  dancing 
to  music  at  a  fashionable  theatre,  and  the  choristers  pass  from  one 
to  the  other.  A  great  Dramatist  and  a  great  Ecclesiastic  are  the 
wants  of  the  age. 

Meanwhile  the  novel  does  its  best  to  amuse,  and  sometimes  tries 
to  instruct;  but  the  novel  has  its  difficulties.  It  is  an  awkward 
form  of  literature.  Sir  Walter  would  rather  have  written  his  worst 
poem  than  his  best  novel :  so  much  space  must  be  given  in  a  novel 
to  incidents  imdramatic,  to  descriptions  unpicturesque,  that  the  great 
writer  grows  tired.  The  architect  has  to  do  bricklayer's  work  :  he 
dares  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination  of  his  readers.  The  sharp 
crisp  rapid  action  of  the  drama  will  not  do, — ^poetry  and  power  are 
wasted.  A  story  must  reach  a  certain  length,  and  must  be  worth 
the  circulating-library  price  merely  as  a  method  of  killing  time.  Far 
be  it  from  me  dogmatically  to  assert  that  killing  time  is  not  the  best 
thing  that  many  people  can  do,  but  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  a  great 
writer  to  supply  them  with  a  method  of  doing  this  tiling.  This, 
indeed,  has  become  apparent  to  some  of  our  foremost  novelists ;  and 
they  appear  also  to  have  discovered  that  they  cannot  supply  tittle- 
tattle  and  chit-chat  and  nice  little  naughtinesses,  as  well  as  their 
female  rivals.  So  the  novel-reading  world  is  just  now  in  the  position 
of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  who  has  decided  to  dismiss  his  butler 
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and  groom  of  the  chambers  and  footman  and  so  forth,  and  content 
himself  with  maid-servants.  There  is  place  for  them  in  the  modem 
novel,  from  the  cook  to  the  foolish  fat  scullion. 

Properly  conceived  and  properly  handled,  I  take  it  that  the  novel 
in  its  present  form  might  be  a  very  fine  literary  instrument.  Un- 
luckily an  audience  is  needed.  '*  An  audience  ! "  is  the  natural  ex- 
clamation— "why,  everybody  reads  novels."  Yes,  everybody  who 
is  nobody.  But,  to  put.  a  crucial  test,  would  any  publisher  give  a 
remunerative  price  for  a  novel  so  good  that  the  Archbishop  of  York 
could  not  help  reading  it?  Let  any  man  count  the  few  modern 
novels  he  would  care  to  read  twice,  and  they  would  probably  be  all 
failures.  Novels  are  now  written  for  readers  who  cannot  read  any- 
thing twice.  Like  children  who  take  their  physic  in  jam,  they  arc 
unconscious  that  in  every  dull  impossible  story  they  devour  they  are 
reading  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  A  perfect  yet  ideal 
'  mirror  of  life  is  to  such  readers  unintelligible. 

Yet  am  I  sorry  for  the  novel.  It  might  do  great  things.  It  re- 
flects in  prose  the  old  Greek  trilogy  of  drama.  The  three  volumes, 
in  the  hand  of  an  artist,  give  such  fine  opportunity  for  beginning, 
middle,  and  end,  which  are  the  obvious  necessity  of  all  literary  con- 
ceptions, fix)m  a  lyric  to  an  epic.  It  is  so  good  a  formula  to  work 
upon,  that  nothing  but  the  public  appetite  for  trash  could  have  pre- 
vented the  appearance  of  a  great  novelist  ere  this. 

That  subtle  journal,  the  Spectator,  some  time  ago  suggested,  that 
the  English  novel,  like  the  Greek  drama,  might  last  about  a  hundred 
years  and  no  more.  The  idea  is  based  on  a  misapprehension.  Drama 
in  Athens  was  coincident  with  the  glory  of  Athens  .  .  .  brilliant 
beyond  measure,  so  that  the  lamp  of  the  Greek  mind  bums  in  our 
households  now,  but,  alas  !  brief  .  .  .  partly  by  reason  of  its  bril- 
liance. Novel  in  England  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the  English 
' — a  race  whose  even  continuous  course  through  triumph,  trouble, 
conquest,  defeat,  agony,  apathy,  is  without  any  parallel.  One  faith 
is  firm  in  the  heart  of  every  Englishman — that  the  English  will 
go  on.  I  am  glad  of  it.  Next  to  faith  in  the  immortality  of  your 
own  soul,  is  fiiith  in  the  immortality  of  your  own  race.  Bury  me  in 
a  trance  for  as  many  centuries  as  you  please,  and  when  you  resusci- 
tate me  there  will  be  Pall  Mall  the  immemorial,  and  a  man  on  the 
steps  of  some  club  to  say, — 

"  Hullo,  old  fellow  !     Where  have  you  been  so  long  1 " 

This  brief  digressive  essay  at  the  commencement  of  my  third 
volume  is  intended  for  more  pui-poscs  than  one.  It  is  intended  to 
show  most  clearly  that  many  writers  (I  deliberately  and  carefully 
except  myself)  would  write  much  better  novels,  romances,  stories, 
historiettes,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  if  only  the  public  would  deign  to  read 
them.  Further,  it  is  designed  to  punctuate  my  story  to  indicate  that 
we  have  passed  the  middle  of  it,  and  are  growing  near  the  real 
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meaning  of  it  .   .    .   if  it  have  a  meaning.     Lastly,  chiefly,  indeed, 
it  is  intended  to  teach  young  ladies  a  certain  art. 
"  What  ] "  say  you. 

The  meny  fi^ls,  with  laughing  eyes, 

Who  don't  like  dxy  books, 
If  they  are  wicked,  still  are  wise 

To  pick  np  sly  books. 

A  noTel  fuU  of  joy  and  fun, 

Of  thought  and  gloxy, 
Hay  show  the  youngsters  there  is  one 

Can  tell  a  story. 

Some  children  in  this  book,  I  hope. 

Will  soon  be  dipping  : 
This  chapter's  meant,  without  a  rope. 

To  teach  them  skipping. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

BAOHETTfi   AND   BRAKINSKA. 

"  Happy  the  man  whose  cook  is  no  conspirator." 

While  the  honey-moon  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  Oistravieff  was 
passing  from  gaiety  to  gloom,  events  moved  somewhat  slowly  both  at 
Sarum  and  at  Langton  Delamere.  Frank  Noel  waited  on  the  dear 
old  Canon  devotedly,  ably  aided  by  Laurence  the  butler,  but  hindered 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  Minx.  There  was  a  regular  war  carried 
on  ...  a  very  civil  war  of  course  .  .  .  between  this  charming 
young  lady  and  Frank  Noel  and  his  trusty  ally.  She  had  the  best 
of  it ;  she  was  in  the  citadel.  Canon  Lovelace  found  her  necessary 
to  his  existence,  and  in  the  fondness  of  his  old  heart  nicknamed  her 
SunsfUne.  She  played  her  game  to  perfection :  no  word  ever  did  she 
utter  against  Frank,  or  against  old  Laurence,  who  had  known  Sarum 
Close  at  least  as  long  as  the  Canon ;  but  she  contrived  to  do  for  the 
old  gentleman  not  only  what  might  naturally  be  expected  of  her,  but 
also  much  that  might  better  have  been  done  by  his  nephew  and  his 
butler.  She  seemed  to  efface  them  and  render  them  unnecessary. 
Canon  Lovelace,  convalescing,  felt  perfectly  happy  under  her  manage- 
ment :  she  was  without  rival  as  nurse,  as  secretary,  as  companion ; 
he  found  her  the  best  medicine  in  the  world.  Frank,  seeing  as  little 
of  his  uncle  as  Miss  Wilkinson  could  manage,  very  naturally  got 
among  his  old  Salisbury  friends,  and  took  life  as  a  young  man  wiU  who 
has  nothing  to  do  and  likes  doing  it. 

At  the  great  hall  of  Delamere  the  condition  of  affairs  was  so  far 
changed  that  Mr.  Carington  had  carried  his  point,  and  induced  the 
£arl  to  promise  that  at  the  right  time  he  would  do  the  right  thing 
by  Elinor  ...  as  vrell  as  by  Lucy.    To  each  of  these  girls  he  had 
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duties  to  perform,  the  nature  of  which  were  known  to  scarcely  any 
one  except  himself  and  Carington  .  .  .  certainly  quite  unknown  to 
the  girls  themselves.  Elinor  knew  a  little,  but  not  all :  Lucy  knew 
simj^ly  nothing.  Elinor  had  from  mere  childhood  been  to  some  ex- 
extent  under  Mr.  Carington's  kind  and  wise  guardianship,  and  had 
grown  into  a  woman  of  noble  type.  Poor  little  Lucy's  opportimity 
of  growth  had  been  far  feebler :  some  "  seminary  for  yoimg  ladies  " 
had  taught  her  all  she  knew,  save  what  she  knew  by  instinct.  A 
good  giri  naturally,  but  with  an  instinctive  levity  about  her  as  of 
whipt  syllabub,  she  did  not  compare  favourably  in  well-judging  eyes 
with  our  Elinor,  who  looked  every  inch  a  lady,  and  who  had  a  stately 
touch  of  the  Princess  even  when  her  eyes  ran  over  with  mirth,  and 
her  rose-red  lips  with  song.  It  is  fair  to  Mr.  Carington  to  say  that, 
though  he  argued  the  great  case  of  ''  Elinor  versus  Lucy,"  as  leading 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  with  strict  logic  and  strong  eloquence,  he 
never  for  a  moment  forgot  that  the  poor  pretty  little  defendant  was 
in  no  degree  at  fault.  It  is  also  fair  to  the  Earl^  in  this  case  sole 
judge,  to  say  that  his  growing  delight  in  Elinor's  loveliness  of  cha- 
racter did  not  make  him  less  kind  to  Lucy.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  which  he  liked  best :  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what  was  his 
duty  to  each.  Mr.  Carington  had  fought  for  the  right,  and  won ;  yet 
the  Earl  had  still  a  pathetic  feeling  that  Lucy,  poor  child,  was  not 
quite  £Eurly  treated.  Some  wrongs  are  irreparable.  Some  children 
come  into  the  world  under  conditions  so  imfair  that  it  seems  unfair 
to  punish  them  for  their  conduct.  Yet  the  stem  and  rigorous  law  of 
life  will  punish  them.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  fall  upon  the  children. 
What  a  pity  we  cannot  turn  time  backwards,  make  the  earth  revolve 
the  wrong  way,  make  old  people  grow  young  and  return  to  their 
birthplace;  visit  upon  fathers  and  mothers,  great-grandfathers  and 
great-grandmothers,  the  sins  of  our  existing  generation,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  hereditary.  Fancy  an  archbishop  going  back  through 
head-mastership  to  college  life,  to  boy-life,  to  the  nursery.  Some  of 
us  would  enjoy  such  reflex  movement.  Some  of  us,  I  sadly  fear>  are 
unfit  to  be  babies  again. 

When  the  great  news  of  the  Princess  Paulovna  Oistravieffs  mys- 
terious death  reached  Delamere,  it  amazed  more  persons  than  one. 
Not  Mr.  Carington,  for  he  knew  only  too  well  the  deadly  anger  of  a 
certain  person  whom  here  we  must  not  name.  The  melodramatic 
method  of  that  death  showed  the  rough  hoof  of  the  caitiff-crowned 
conspirator. 

"  Vile  hoimd  ! "  thought  Mr.  Carington.  "  It  is  a  pity  we  can't 
administer  English  justice  to  him.  One  of  these  days  he  will  run 
away  to  England,  and  all  the  fools  of  his  neighbourhood  will  hmrrah. 
The  House  of  Commons,  for  manifest  reasons,  will  never  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  fools." 

Thus  having  gratified  his  splenetic  vein,  our  good  friend  thought 
he  would  communicate  his  news.     Seldom  did  the  Earl  look  at 
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paper :  if  Miss  Lucy  saw  anytiiing  she  thought  might  amuse  him, 
she  had  orders  to  read  it  out ;  and  Cariugton,  when  he  came  to  his 
apartment,  was  wont  to  pick  out  any  fragment  of  wisdom  or  of  wit, 
supposing  anything  of  that  sort  visihle.  On  this  occasion  Carington 
took  his  Tvmez^  went  to  the  EarFs  room,  and  told  him  what  had 
happened.  Lord  Delamere,  having  heard  Mr.  Carington's  brief  state- 
ment of  the  story,  read  through  the  journalist's  long  account,  headed, 
of  course, 

"THE   MTSTBRIOirS   TRAGEDY 

AT 

THE  BED  HOUSE 

▲T 

WANDSWORTH.'* 


Number  One  is  rather  savage,''  said  the  Earl. 
Number  One  is  a  fool,"  said  Carington.     ^'  Once  a  fool,  he  will 
always  remain  so.     Sheer  imbecility  has  made  him  successful." 

"  That  seldom  lasts,"  remarked  Delamere. 

"  Never y^  said  Carington,  emphatically.  " One  might  almost  fix 
the  day  when  that  blockhead  will  come  to  grief;  but  he  has  been 
crafty  enough  to  make  comfortable  arrangements  for  himself  before- 
hand. However,  I  must  make  arrangements  for  the  absolute  safety 
of  the  little  Ravioli.  If  the  fellow  is  getting  wild,  it  shows  he  is 
near  his  end ;  but  he  shaU  not  do  that  child  any  mischief." 

''  What  a  Quixote  you  are,  old  fellow,"  said  the  Earl,  laughing. 
"  It's  pleasant  to  know  a  man  who  despises  emperors  and  adores 
ladies.     Number  Two  is  safe  here,  but  can  you  keep  her  here ) " 

''  How  do  you  know  she  is  safe  here  %  May  not  some  rascally 
emissary  of  his  Majesty  the  Rascal  come  across  your  moat  and  steal 
her  as  f^e  sleeps?" 

"  Faith,  Carington,  hadn't  you  better  marry  her?  I  pity  the  man 
who  should  come  into  ytmr  nuptial  chamber  with  evil  designs." 

"  You  flatter  me,  Delamere.  We  all  grow  old.  The  pretty  little 
wicked  rebel  Ravioli  is  far  too  frivolous  a  thing  to  marry.  I  don't 
mean  to  admit  her  to  my  bed-chamber,  but  I  want  her  to  be  safe  in 
hers." 

"  What  can  harm  her  here?" 

'^  Do  you  know  a  conspirator  at  sight  ?  I  am  one,  my  man  is  one, 
and  the  best  servant  you  have  in  your  house  is  one." 

"  Who  the  devil  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  Ah,  who  indeed  ?  Why  no  less  a  personage  than  Rachette.  He  is 
Number  Seventeen ;  but  he  got  tired  of  the  villany,  and  buried  himself 
down  here  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Although  he  is  your  cook,  and  a 
devilish  good  one,  he  would  be  a  Duke  if  he  dared  reappear  in  France." 

**  This  is  a  hoax,  Carington." 

*'  Not  a  bit." 

B  B  2 
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"  Why  should  a  Duke  join  conspirators,  and  turn  cook  to  get  out 
of  their  way  1 " 

"  Why  should  fools  be  fools,  especially  in  France  1  Eachette,  who 
I  dare  say  will  give  you  his  noble  name  if  you  care  to  ask  him  •  •  • 
I  wouldn't  though,  for  he  is  better  as  cook  than  as  Duke  •  •  .  has 
grown  disgusted  with  the  state  of  affairs.  He  fancied  conspiracy 
might  mend  it.  He  soon  found  his  mistake.  Then  to  himself  he 
said,  '  Well,  I  dare  not  return  to  France.  If  I  walk  about  London 
as  the  Due  de  rivresse  (mine  ancient  title),  they  will  stick  a  skewer 
into  me.  Better  that  I,  who  from  earliest  youth  saw  the  are  culi- 
Tuirum  in  its  most  poetic  light,  should  stick  skewers  into  the  noble 
pheasant  and  the  royal  round.  I  can  cook ;  I  will  get  a  superb  testi- 
monial from  Tessier,  my  own  old  cook  in  the  Faubourg,  who  is  now 
chef  at  the  Marquis  of  Mirakles.  Some  lord  will  give  me  a  thousand 
a  year,  and  I  shall  cook  myself  daily  a  superb  dinner.  If  they  want 
to  assassinate  me,  they  will  not  look  for  me  in  a  kitchen.'  Thus 
soliloquized  Bachette,  my  dear  Delamere.  Now  do  you  see  how 
easily  you  might  have  been  assassinated  1 " 

''  Egad,"  quoth  the  Earl,  ''  these  be  strange  sayings.  What's  to 
be  done  1    Rachette's  a  good  cook  .  .  ." 

'*  A  genius.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  Rachette.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  he  hates  and  fears  Number  One  with  bitter  hatred  and 
with  bitter  fear.  He  will  not  poison  either  you  or  me ;  he  will  not 
poison  the  Ravioli.  But  you  see  how  easily,  mysteriously,  villanously, 
conspiracy  can  find  its  way  into  even  such  a  house  as  Delamere." 

''  I  wish  Number  One  could  first  be  flogged  and  then  hanged,"  said 
Delamere.  "  But  what  do  you  propose  about  the  Marchesa,  whom 
you  think  in  danger  even  here  ? " 

"  Let  her  stay,  if  you  are  not  tired  of  her." 

"  Tired ! " 

"  Well,  of  such  an  original  creature  it  would  be  hard  to  tire.  It 
is  her  mad  fancy  for  mad  notions  that  has  made  her  conspire — has 
placed  her  high  among  the  Silent  Sisterhood.  I  have  in  my  time 
done  two  or  three  things  which  I  think  rather  clever,  but  taking  that 
woman  suddenly  out  of  London  is  assuredly  my  best  achievement. 
She,  a  little  fool,  with  no  morsel  of  harm  in  her,  but  wanting  some 
sort  of  excitement,  became,  through  her  rank  and  beauty,  a  conspi- 
rator of  the  first  force.  She  was  the  link  between  Number  One  and 
the  Silent  Sisters.  Number  Three  of  that  society  may  guess,  but 
cannot  know,  who  is  Number  One." 

"  Let  the  little  conspirator  stay,"  said  the  Earl.  "  If  I  am 
murdered  here  in  my  lonely  hall,  I'll  haimt  you,  Carington  ...  I 
will,  by  the  eternal  gods.  No  matter ;  let's  see  what  happens.  Go 
and  tell  the  news  to  my  ciilinary  Duke  and  the  rest  of  your  com- 
rades .  .  •  and  if  you  should  meet  Lucy,  tell  her  I  want  her." 

"  Delamere,"  said  Carington,  taking  his  hand  as  he  left  the  room, 
"  how  much  you  like  that  little  girl :  I  delight  to  see  it." 
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''  But "...  the  Earl  began. 

"  But  me  no  *  buts/  "  interrupted  Mr.  Carington.  "  You  have  de- 
cided to  do  what  is  right  and  what  is  kind.  Your  decision  is  beyond 
appeal,  and  is  in  my  opinion  absolutely  right.  We  must  all  pay  for 
the  folly  of  youth ;  you  are  paying  double  or  treble  what  most  men 
pay,  because  you  lived  twice  or  thrice^as  fast  as  your  friends.  Console 
yourself  with  Dryden's  superb  transfiguration  of  Horace  •  .  . 

'Not  Heaven  itself  npon  the  past  hath  power  ; 
For  what  hath  been  hath  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour.' 

If  you  have  not  had  your  hour^  Delamere,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  man  has.'' 

"  You,  Frank,"  said  the  Earl.  "  You  have  lived  more  in  an  hour 
than  most  men  in  a  week/' 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "  we  won't  discuss  this  question  to 
its  ultimate  depths  to-day.  Three  conspirators  have  I  to  talk  to 
concerning  the  needs  of  the  morning.  My  poor  Raffaella  will  be 
frightened  to  death,  and  Demetrius  will  want  to  go  and  kill  some- 
body ;  and  as  to  Rachette,  he  will  rush  off  to  Paris  at  once." 

"  Then  don't  tell  the  Duke  before  we  dine,"  said  Delamere. 

Mr.  Carington  paid  his  visits  in  the  inverse  prder  of  the  names  he 
had  mentioned.  It  was  Rachette  first,  Demetrius  second,  Raffaella 
last.  Rachette,  brilliant  in  his  special  art  as  Savarin  or  Monselet, 
and  thinking  (I  do  not  contradict  him)  that  cookery  is  poetry,  rather 
enjoyed  his  pleasant  safety  at  Delamere.  When  Mr.  Carington 
showed  him  this  last  bit  of  news,  he  laughed  at  it. 

"  Los  aox  dames, 
AnBoilos!" 

he  exclaimed.  "  I  am  Rachette,  the  cook,  Mr.  Carington,  and  I  am 
glad  to  serve  a  gentleman  like  the  Earl  of  Delamere.  When  no 
longer  fools  and  knaves  rule  my  unhappy  coimtiy,  I  may  return 
thither ;  till  then  I  prefer  an  English  kitchen  to  a  palace  of  France. 
As  to  Number  Six,  well,  I  am  sorry.  She  was  a  foolish  girl,  so  far 
as  I  have  heard,  though  wonderfully  clever.  Doubtless  she  wiU  bo 
revenged." 

"  How  so,  Rachette  1 "  said  Mr.  Carington. 

''  All  such  vile  crimes  are  in  due  time  avenged.     You  will  see." 

*'  I  am  glad  you  have  that  belief,"  said  Carington.  "  I  like  to  hold 
it  ...  .  but  there  are  so  many  prosperous  scoundrels,  Rachette. 
You  like  me  to  talk  to  you  as  if  you  were  bom  to  the  kitchen,  I 
know.     But  why  are  you  here  ]  " 

''  Because  a  certain  scoundrel  is  elsewhere.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
my  kitchen.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Carington,  do  I  not  send  you  up  pretty 
good  soups?  How  did  you  like  those  rognom  a  V Imperatrice  .  .  . 
those  huUres  d  la  Gloire  de  Paris  ?  Were  they  good  ?  Can  they 
produce  anything  like  them  in  Berlin?  To-day  you  shall  have  a 
most  exquisite  ragout  d  la  Princesse  Busse" 
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Wherewith  the  ducal  cook  walked  off  to  his  culinary  duties. 

"  Well,"  thought  Carington,  "  I've  taken  a  nice  business  on  hand. 
Never  mind,  I  must  go  tlurough  with  it." 

He  went  to  his  own  room,  and  rang  for  Demetrius.  He  told  that 
stalwart  Russian  what  had  happened. 

The  man  stood  still,  his  great  eyes  open  and  fixed,  his  giant  limbs 
trembling,  his  right  hand  clenching  his  left  arm  so  strongly  that  it 
was  bruised  for  weeks.  For  ten  minutes  he  stood  speechless.  Then 
he  said,  with  a  voice  that  seemed  a  preternatural  cry  •  .  . 

"  Ltad  f    My  Paulovna  1 " 

"  Yes,  Demetrius,"  said  Mr.  Carington.     "  It  is  only  too  true." 

"  Then  by  God  in  the  highest  heaven,  that  man  will  I  slay,"  said 
Demetrius  Brakinska.     ''  He  is  already  dead." 

The  EuBsian  left  the  room  and  the  house,  not  wildly,  but  with  a 
stem  and  resolute  step.  Mr.  Carington  has  never  seen  him  since. 
Mr.  Carington,  wh\D  is  a  good  judge,  said  to  himself  in  an  imdertone, — 

"  If  Demetrius  Brakinska  should  kill  Number  One,  it  will  be  a  gain 
to  the  world.    I  think  he  wiU.    Now  I  must  go  and  talk  to  Baffaella." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

BAFFAELLA  RAVIOLI. 

**  A  mighty  genias  may  exist  in  Lilliput : 
The  fiercefit  power  and  paeaion  of  the  universe 
Hay  dwell  in  atoms  that  defy  the  microscope. 
Crod  is  both  infinite  and  infinitesimal." 

The  Comedy  of  Dreams. 

Elinob  and  the  Marchesa  soon  became  great  friends.  Elinor,  wholly 
ignorant  of  conspiracies,  regarding  politics,  indeed,  as  just  the  same 
sort  cff  absurdity  as  mathematics  or  chemistry,  feeling  in  her  own 
mind  the  conviction  that  a  girl's  best  education  consists  in  love  and 
poetry,  petted  the  little  Marchesa  with  no  idea  in  the  world  that  she 
was  bestowing  her  kindness  on  a  mysterious  tigress  in  lace  and  silk, 
whom  half  the  potentates  of  Europe  would  gladly  decapitate.  What 
Elinor  might  have  thought,  if  she  ^could  have  seen  the  plots  within 
plots  mapped  upon  Raffaella's  small  restless  brain,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  probably  she  would  have  been  entirely  puzzled  thereby.  Elinor 
was  deplorably  ignorant  of  all  useful  knowledge,  such  as  Miss  Pinnock 
would  have  taught  her,  had  she  been  the  fortunate  pupil  of  that 
severely  seraphic  instructress.  She  did  not  know  who  drew  whom 
round  the  walls  of  what,  and  is  suspected  never  to  have  learnt  tare 
and  tret.  Had  you  asked  her  to  find  Bencoolen  on  a  map,  she  would 
probably  have  dropt  upon  Ben  Nevis.  She  never  looked  at  a  news- 
paper ;  she  was  quite  imaware  who  was  Czar  of  Russia,  or  what  form 
of  government  prevailed  in  France ;  but  she  had  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  in  English  literature  of  the  highest  class,  quite  uncommon 
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with  girls  of  her  age.  This  dreadful  ignorance  was  all  Mr.  Caring- 
ton's  £Ekult ;  he  had  been  actually,  though  not  legallj,  her  guardian 
almost  from  her  birth ;  he  caused  her  to  be  educated  in  a  fashion 
quite  imusual. 

Elinor,  it  has  been  said,  petted  Ea£faella  like  a  child,  though  that 
lady  might  have  been  her  mother  if  she  had  married  at  the  early  age 
not  unusual  in  Italy.  The  Marchesa  was  amused  and  pleased.  She 
liked  to  be  in  the  loving  care  of  this  tall  bright-eyed  rosy  English 
girl.  Elinor  might  have  sat  to  the  manliest  of  scidptors  to  be  carved 
colossal  for  some  temple  of  a  goddess ;  Raffaella  was  only  fit  for  re- 
production as  a  statuette  in  ivory.  But  Elinor's  spirit  was  calm  and 
serene  in  its  movement  .  .  .  like  the  silent  flight  of  some  large  soft- 
winged  bird  passing  from  tree  to  tree  in  tranquil  summer,  while  the 
Ravioli  was  by  nature  untameable  as  the  wind,  fretful  as  a  wasp, 
restless  as  the  darting  dragon-fly.  Yet,  somehow,  on  this  occasion 
Mr.  Carington  and  Elinor  seemed  to  have  mesmerised  her,  even  as 
he  who  hath  the  gift  may  mesmerize  one  of  those  swift-flashing 
dragon-flies  till  it  lies  in  his  palm  as  motionless  as  if  it  were  dead. 

Two  things,  it  may  be  noted,  tended  to  keep  the  Eavioli  quiet — 
one  safety,  and  the  other  mischief.  So  long  had  she  been  playing 
her  perilous  game,  that  she  began  to  get  a  little  firightened  at  her 
own  temerity.  EaflisLella,  at  twenty-five,  had  become  a  conspira- 
tr«88  from  sheer  fuu  and  karing  and  gaiet^  of  heart ;  ten  years  had 
taught  her  many  dangerous  secrets,  had  shown  her  in  a  thousand 
ways  that  any  day  she  might  meet  her  death  by  a  trivial  mistake. 
Rafiaella,  a  charming  little  widow,  whose  husband  had  never  given 
her  the  least  trouble,  and  had  loyally  left  her  more  money  than  she 
knew  how  to  spend,  had  year  by  year  grown  more  aware  of  the  value 
of  life.  The  career  she  had  commenced  as  a  girl  she  would  gladly 
have  abandoned  as  a  woman.  Now  she  was  taking  holiday;  she  was 
out  of  the  cycle  of  conspiracy.  Who  would  search  for  this  fair 
Florentine  in  Strathclyde,  in  the  home  of  a  great  earl,  and  with  such 
a  guardian  as  Carington  the  omniscient  %  She  was  full  *of  frm  about 
it ;  running  over,  like  a  glass  too  quickly  filled  with  champagne ; 
longed  to  chatter  of  it  to  Elinor,  only  Mr.  Carington  had  hitherto 
forbidden  any  such  confidences,  and  she  was  more  afraid  of  him  than 
of  anybody  .  .  .  even  Number  One. 

On  the  mischievous  view  of  the  matter,  how  she  wished  she  could 
chatter  to  Elinor!  She  laughed  to  herself,  often  and  often,  and 
Elinor  wondered  why.  She  would  lie  back  on  the  great  velvet  sofa 
by  the  fire,  a  little  Maltese  terrier  of  a  woman,  and  laugh,  laugh, 
laugh,  a  peal  of  merry  silver  laughter,  like  some  fairy  clock  that 
drops  its  dozen  peals  of  chime  suddenly  on  the  ear  at  midnight  or 
noon,  till  Elinor  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  would  ask  why  she 
laughed,  and  she  would  reply — 

'^I  must  not  tell,  dear.    Ask  Mr.  Carington." 

And  then  she  would  go  off  again  to  the  very  same  tune,  as  if  she 
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-were  a  charming  clock  in  petticoats  that  foigot  it  had  ah*eady  struck, 
and  therefore  repeated  its  chimes.  Elinor,  though  not  inquisitive, 
could  not  help  wondering  what  her  friend,  on  most  matters  only  too 
commomicatiye,  had  hidden  as  a  laughable  mystery.  The  reference 
to  Mr.  Carington,  as  the  only  person  to  solve  tibiat  mystery,  of  course 
piqued  her  the  more. 

But  who  can  marvel  that  Raffaella  laughed  sOently  %  Wasn't  it 
fim )  Here  was  she,  a  little  woman  at  the  very  centre  or  core  of 
European  conspiracy,  suddenly  carried  away  and  isolated.  Such  dis- 
appearances are  not  advertised  in  the  Time$^  nor  can  the  detective 
police  be  set  to  investigate  them.  At  the  Berkeley  Square  Hotel  it 
was  only  known  that  the  Marchesa  had  left ;  but  a  note,  posted  in 
London,  had  informed  the  manager  that  she  would  soon  return. 
This,  of  course,  was  Mr.  Carington's  device ;  indeed,  the  Marchesa 
knew  nothing  either  of  that,  or  of  where  she  was,  or  of  what  were  the 
intentions  about  her.  She  did  not  rebel.  The  thoughts  of  safety 
and  of  mischief  made  her  tolerably  content.  When  she  had  those 
gay  little  laughs  that  puzzled  Elinor,  there  were  visions  before  her  of 
Number  Three  calling,  day  after  day,  for  instructions,  and  perfectly 
puzzled  what  to  do  .  .  .  and  better  still,  infinitely  better,  of  Number 
One  looking  with  stolid  gloomy  face  eveiy  morning  through  a  grand 
palace  window  upon  garden  terraces  of  beauty  imsurpassable,  and 
sulkily  shudderingly  wondering  why  there  came  no  report  from  Num- 
ber Two.  Well  she  knew  that  he  was  a  man  who  liked  not  to  wait 
for  what  he  wanted ;  a  man  who  had  passed  through  infinite  perils, 
and  was  even  now  encircled  by  infinite  terrors,  though  he  had  an 
army  at  his  call,  and  a  nation  under  his  foot ;  a  man  without  scruple, 
without  remorse,  without  courage,  without  belief  in  God.  Her 
sudden  vanishing  might  well  drive  this  man  mad.  He  would  drive 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt  with  a  fear  lest  a 
pistol  at  some  comer  might  end  his  life.  He  woidd  make  great 
speeches  in  his  inherited  grand  style,  feeling  all  the  time  like  that 
King  Belshazzar  whose  fright  proves  that  phosphorus  must  have  been 
discovered  at  a  very  early  date.  Looking  naturally  at  the  comic 
side  of  life,  and  viewing  it,  indeed,  as  a  pretty  airy  burlesque,  that 
should  be  set  to  the  gayest  and  lightest  music,  the  Marchesa  really 
could  not  restrain  her  occasional  laughs  at  Number  One.  She  sang 
and  laughed,  and  twittered  and  chattered,  like  some  pet  bird,  whose 
cage  is  pleasant,  and  whose  mistress  kind. 

She  puzzled  Elinor,  who  petted  her.  That  briefly  is  the  state  of 
affairs.  They  lived  on  very  pleasant  terms,  though  neither  quite  un- 
derstood the  other ;  Raffaella,  in  fact,  could  never  have  been  brought 
to  understand  Elinor,  though  Elinor  might,  perchance,  comprehend 
the  Marchesa. 

When  Mr.  Carington  had  got  through  his  philosophic  colloquy 
with  Eachette,  leaving  on  his  palate  a  pleasant  feeling  that  his  dinner 
that  night  would  be  served,  as  lawyers  say,  "  without  prejudice,"  and 
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had  sent  the  fiery  giant  Brakinska  away,  like  an  arrow  of  death, 
Heaven  knows  where,  he  caused  himself  to  be  announced  to 
the  Marchesa.  Elinor  had  been  making  tea  for  her  in  wonderful 
cups  of  egg-shell  china,  with  no  handles,  of  course,  and  so  ridicu- 
lously thin  that  you  hardly  realised  the  notion  you  held  anything 
except  the  tea  itself.  The  fragrance  of  the  warm  weed  filled  the  air ; 
the  laughter  of  the  two  ladies  was  the  merriest  and  sweetest  of 
music ;  and  to  Mr.  Carington  it  seemed  that  they  made  together  as 
pretty  a  picture  as  ever  any  artist^lover  of  beauty  painted. 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Carington ! "  cried  Raffaella,  springing  from  her  sofa, 
"  now  what  do  you  want  1 " 

'^  A  cup  of  that  tea  Elinor  makes  so  delioiously,  and  as  much 
poetic  gossip  as  you  have  to  spare.  I  have  an  hour  on  my  hands,  so, 
as  there  is  no  mischief  to  be  done  .in  this  innocent  country  district,  I 
am  reduced  to  tea  and  talk.'' 

''  I  will  make  you  the  choicest  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  Carington,"  said 
Elinor,  and  defUy  carried  out  her  promise.  ''  Now,  please  tell  us 
whether  there  is  any  news  interesting  to  ladies.  I  like  being  here 
amazingly,  but  I  begin  to  wonder  whether  anything  ever  will  happen. 
WiU  it  % " 

''  Something  happens  every  instant,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  with  a 
smile,  sipping  his  tea  with  a  very  satisfied  air.  He  liked  his  position ; 
liked  both  women,  each  in  her  way ;  knew  the  secrets  of  both,  and 
was  amused  by  them.  "  This  is  a  whimsical  world,"  he  went  on ; 
''  while  I  am  drinking  this  delicious  cup  of  tea,  something  may  be 
occurring  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  off  that  may  to  me  be  of 
enormous  importance  :  it  may  make  me  a  millionaire  or  a  pauper,  a 
wise  man  or  a  maniac." 

"I  differ  from  you,"  said  Elinor,  laughing  gaily.  ''You  are 
wronging  yourself,  Mr,  Carington." 

"  How  so,  yoimg  lady  %  Come,  what  matter  have  you  for  argu* 
ment  1 " 

''  0, 1  am  not  going  to  argue,"  she  said  ;  ''  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  believe  that  any  event  could  drive  Mr.  Carington  into  a  state  of 
lunacy." 

''  I  suppose  it  would  be  rather  a  difficult  matter,"  he  replied,  not 
ungrateful  for  her  appreciative  little  speech,  and  qiute  conscious  that 
nothing  short  of  a  crushed  skull  could  injure  that  coolly  moving 
brain  of  his.  Indeed,  I  think  he  found  it  sometimes  almost  too  good 
a  machine.  "  But  now,"  he  went  on, ''  I  have  something  to  tell  you, 
my  little  Raffaella,  and  I  am  uncertain  whether  I  shall  tell  Elinor 
...  or  send  her  away  while  I  communicate  what  I  have  heard.  She 
might  be  of  use  if  you  were  to  faint,  but  then  she  knows  nothing 
about  conspiracies." 

"  O  yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Carington,"  says  Elinor,  indignantly.  "  You  kn(m 
I  have  read  Juliui  Ccesar.  Yes,  and  I  have  read  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline'' 

"  Isn't  she  delightful  % "  asked  the  Marchesa.     "  I  call  her  Mamma 
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sometimes,  she  takes  so  much  care  of  me ;  but  now  and  then  she 
gets  into  these  funny  childish  moods,  and  then  I  call  her  BnUby, 
But  what  is  your  wonderful  news,  sir  %  Why  am  I  to  fiednt  1  Faivi^ 
indeed !    Mammay  is  there  any  eavrde-cohgne  ?  " 

Mr.  Oarington  laughed. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  conspirator,  Elinor  1  Would  you  beheve  this 
little  woman  in  white,  whom  you  are  so  tenderly  nursing,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  dreaded  conspirators  in  Europe.  She  is,  in  sober  truth. 
She  has  upset  several  monarchs,  and  caused  several  great  battles.  I 
have  imprisoned  her  here,  and  made  you  her  unconscious  gaoler,  to 
save  an  empire  or  two  that  she  was  bent  upon  destroying.'' 

Elinor  looked  at  him  greatly  puzzled;  there  seemed  a  strange 
blend  of  jest  and  earnest  in  his  speech  .  .  .  even  in  its  tones. 

Ho  was  holding  in  his  hands  a  journal  which  contained  the  account 
of  the  discovery  of  poor  Number  Six's  body  in  that  hideous  old  Red 
House  by  the  Thames,  He  showed  it  to  the  Marchesa,  and  asked 
her  to  read  it.  As  she  reeul  her  eyes  brightened,  the  colour  came  into 
her  cheek,  her  white  teeth  pressed  almost  too  keenly  on  her  rosy 
under  lip.     She  showed  no  sign  of  fainting. 

"  You  think  he  did  that  ? "  she  said,  returning  the  paper  to  Mr. 
Carington. 

"  I  feel  sure." 

"  God  will  punish  him,"  she  cried,  excitedly.  "  0  what  a  wicked 
fool  I  have  been  ever  to  help  that  vile  wretch  in  his  cowardly 
villanies.  Thank  you,  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  for  bringing  me 
away  as  you  have.  Did  you  think  this  would  frighten  me  ?  Do  you 
think  I  care  for  my  own  safety  ]  I  would  go  straight  to  that  man 
this  moment,  and  run  into  his  cowardly  heart  this  dagger." 

As  she  spoke,  this  mere  infant  of  a  woman  amazed  Elinor,  by 
pulling  up  the  soft  folds  of  her  attire,  and  snatching  from  a  sheath 
made  to  depend  on  her  garters  a  bright  thin  blade  of  steel  that 
would  certainly  reach  the  heart  of  any  gentleman  who  had  one. 
Elinor,  ignorant  of  such  strange  Italian  customs,  could  scarce  believe 
her  eyes  as  the  tiny  Marchesa,  springing  from  the  sofa,  held  this 
fatal  weapon  glancing  in  her  firm  white  hand. 

Mr.  Carington  took  things  coolly  enough. 

"  Raffaella,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  not 
frightened ;  but  that  you  are  angry.  You  wiU  in  future  take  my 
advice,  I  hope." 

"  Always,  Frank,  always." 

'*  That  villain  will  come  to  an  evil  and  disgraceful  end,  but  it 
must  not  be  by  your  stiletto,  Raflfaella.     Let  me  see  it." 

She  handed  it  him  obediently.  He  tried  the  temper  of  the  shining 
blade  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  knew  steel  from  iron. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  *'a  pretty  toy  for  a  lady,  and  pretty  straight  you 
might  drive  it  into  that  cruel  coward,  that  sordid  fooL  But  you 
were  not  meant  to  do  such  dirty  work,  my  Raffaella.     So  dismiss  the 
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idea,  and  remain  quietly  here.  Elinor,  chUd,  you  look  amazed,  if  not 
alarmed.  Ask  RaffaeUa  to  teU  you  all  about  it.  I  ^ve  her  leave  j 
and  keep  her  here,  and  make  her  behave  herself,  and  be  her  Mamma 
as  before.  By  Jove,  it  is  an  amusing  inversion  of  afi^drs.  Keep  her 
in  order,  Elinor.     She  is  a  mere  baby." 

''Not  too  great  a  baby  to  use  my  dagger,  Frank,  if  it  became 
necessary.     Often  have  I  longed  for  the  chance.'' 

^'  Nonsense,  Bafiaella,  be  thankful  you  were  never  tempted,''  said 
Mr.  Oarington.  ''Fancy  you  being  an  assassin.  Elinor,  don't  let 
this  excitable  little  conspiratress  frighten  you.  She  may  have  her 
dagger  back  again;  for,  having  worn  it  in  her  stocking  so  many 
years,  she  would  walk  awkwardly  without  it.  But  listen  to  her 
story,  Elinor,  and  learn  wisdom  .  .  .  not  that  I  think  anything 
could  teach  you  to  conspire." 

"  Indeed,  no,"  said  Elinor,  earnestly. 

"  0  you  don't  know,"  exclaimed  the  Marchesa,  "  it's  such  fun. 

"  Fun  to  some  and  death  to  others,"  said  Mr.  Oarington,  gravely. 
Then,  putting  his  hand  on  Raffaella's  pretty  flighty  head,  he  said, 
"  Eemember  Paulovna,  my  child.  But  have  no  fear.  The  telegraph 
has  already  said  a  warning  word  to  Number  One  •  •  •  •  in  a  cypher 
he  knows  full  well." 


OHAPTEB   XXXI. 

EXGHANQB   OF   CONFIDENCES. 

"  The  faiiy  Florentine,  the  Engliflh  maiden, 

With  yonthf  tQ  memories  laden, 
Talking  where  noisilj  the  forces  flow 
From  northern  summits  where  still  shines  the  snow, 

Would  charm  Boccaccio." 

One  afternoon  of  gray  mist  that  had  settled  down  all  day  upon  the 
fells,  making  it  impossible  to  see  even  the  mere  or  the  noisy  river, 
the  Marchesa,  who  had  been  sitting  a  long  time  silent,  abruptly  ex- 
claimed to  Elinor,  whose  long  white  fingers  were  busy  with  work  that 
looked  like  flowered  cobwebs  as  the  fire  light  shone  upon  it : — 

"  Really  this  is  amazingly  duU—  this  gloomy  weather.  I  wish  We 
could  tell  such  delicious  love  stories  as  those  ladies  of  Boccaccio  in 
the  days  of  the  plague  at  Florence." 

She  said  all  this  with  such  rapid  energy  that  her  little  dog,  Tasso, 
rushed  from  the  hearth  to  the  door — angrily  barking  at  some  imagi- 
nary foe. 

The  Marchesa  and  Elinor  both  laughed  at  the  little  Italian's  viva- 
city, and  her  dog's  echo  of  it. 

"  Now  look  at  those  grim  fells,  as  they  call  them  here — ^roimd- 
headed  monsters  that  tiy  hard  to  be  mountains  and  can't  succeed  : 
and  then  think  of  the  pale  rose-coloured  peaks  that  shoot  into  the 
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sky  like  spires  of  light,  and  die  in  the  opal  splendour  of  the  higher 
air  in  Italy !  What  is  the  use  of  such  an  atmosphere  as  this  %  Elinor, 
let  us  tell  stories." 

''  I  never  could.  The  old  maiden  lady  that  took  charge  of  me  as  a 
child  could ;  she  knew  thousands ;  I  believe  she  made  them  up  as 
she  went  on,  I  thought  them  better  than  the  Arc^iAan  Nights  or  your 
beloved  Decam/cronJ* 

'<  0 !  this  is  rapturous ! "  cried  Rafiaellay  clapping  her  hands  so 
that  Tasso  broke  into  an  ottava  rima  of  barks  at  his  fancied  foe. 
"  Now  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  yourself  when  you  were  little,  and 
about  the  old  lady  and  her  stories,  and  who  you  are,  and  why  you 
haven't  got  any  name,  and  everything." 

"  O !  but  you  must  begin,''  said  Elinor.  *'  I  have  so  longed  to 
know  some  of  your  adventures,  but  didn't  like  to  ask ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  can  tell  them  so  delightfully.     Now  do  please." 

"  Well,"  answered  the  Marchesa,  musingly  :  she  had  sat  on  a  stool 
opposite  the  fire,  and  was  poking  Tasso  with  her  white-satin-slippered 
toe  ..."  WeU,  there  is  no  harm,  Mr.  Carington  says." 

"  0  !  do  go  on,  Rafiaella.     It  will  be  so  nice,  this  gloomy  day." 

"Turf,  flowers,  trees,  birds,  white  marble  gods  and  goddesses, 
fountains,  long  light  lofty  rooms  full  of  pictures,  a  pleasant  indolent 
courtly  way  of  life,  my  invalid  mamma  always  very  kind,  but  too 
weak  to  say  much  to  me — ^this  is  most  of  what  I  remember  when  a 
child.  Mr.  Carington,  who  had  known  my  dead  father,  was  the 
strongest  figure  in  the  lazy  picture.  He  was  always  kind  and  full  of 
fun:  he  does  not  seem  to  me  a  bit  altered  these  twenty  years  or  more. 

"  It  was  a  family  arrangement  that  I  should  marry  my  cousin 
Giovanni,  son  of  my  father's  younger  brother.  He  was  the  Marchese 
now,  but  most  of  the  property  was  to  come  to  me.  Mr.  Carington 
tried  to  prevent  this  marriage.  He  had  heard  a  good  deal  about 
Giovanni  that  he  did  not  tell  manmia  and  me :  still,  he  told  her 
enough  to  frighten  her.  But  she  was  ruled  by  her  confessor.  Father 
Spiridion — the  most  dreadful  man  I  ever  knew.  0  dear  !  how  I  used 
to  tremble  when  I  went  to  confess  to  him,  and  he  asked  me  such 
wicked  questions,  and  made  me  do  such  cruel  penances  !  The  father 
had  determined  I  should  marry  Giovanni :  it  was  a  family  compact, 
he  said,  and  to  break  it  would  be  impious,  and  the  Pope  had  already 
granted  a  dispensation,  and  we  dared  not  insult  the  Holy  Father.  So 
I  was  married  to  Giovanni,  who  liked  me  very  well  as  his  cousin,  and 
was  glad  of  my  money,  but  who  never  cared  for  me  as  his  wife.  He 
had  formed  a  set  of  low  companions,  some  of  each  sex,  with  whom  he 
spent  all  his  time  engaged  in  dissipations  I  did  not  understand.  He 
was  several  years  older  than  me,  and  when  he  deigned  to  come 
home  he  treated  me  just  as  if  I  were  a  child.  We  never  occupied 
the  same  apartment.  He  used  to  laugh  at  me  as  a  baby,  and  to 
point  out  some  giant  peasant-woman  that  passed  the  window  as  the 
sort  of  companion  he  preferred.     Father  Spiridion  tried  vainly  to 
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keep  him  in  order :  and  it  was,  I  think,  a  relief  to  everybody — 
certainly  it  was  to  me — when  he  was  stabbed  in  some  mysterious 
quarrel,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Amo." 

"  What  a  wretch  !  "  said  Elinor.  "  What  a  hideous  husband  to 
have !  Still,  he  was  not  your  husband,  dear  Raffaella :  and  you 
ought  to  have  married  again,  indeed  you  ought." 

''  0, 1  meant  to,  quite !  Mr.  Carington  has  often  scolded  me  for 
not  doing  it.  I  have  plenty  of  money,''  Raffaella  said  :  "the  palace 
at  Florence  is  mine  :  Giovanni's  dissipations  were  low  and  cheap,  not 
the  princely  extravagances  of  a  great  noble  whose  fieunily  name  is  in  the 
Book  of  Gold.  But  I  went  to  Paris,  and  there  I  met  with  some  mys- 
terious people  who  talked  in  whispers  of  the  freedom  of  Italy,  the 
abolition  of  the  Pope,  and  lots  of  other  things  which  were  to  be  done 
by  their  secret  society.  I  know  now  they  were  told  to  make  my 
acquaintance  by ^" 

She  hesitated. 

'<  By  whom  1 "  asked  Elinor. 

'^  Ah  I  that  is  one  thing  I  dare  not  tell — I  will  call  him  Lucifer — 
Prince  Lucifer  let  us  say,  to  be  reverent." 

Again  Tasso  barked  at  her  vehement  laughter.  She  was  brave 
enough  now  to  laugh  even  at  that  ''  dreaded  name  of  Demogorgon," 
NuuBER  One  ! 

'^  Yes,  Prince  Lucifer  had  seen  me,  I  won't  say  where ;  had  even 
spoken  to  me,  being  most  amiable,  so  far  as  a  fiend  can  be  amiable  j 
had  thought  I  might  be  useful.  His  satellites  surrounded  me — I 
like  mysteries :  I  wanted  to  see  the  glorious  old  days  of  my  Italy 
renewed— days  when  Venice  ruled  the  sea,  and  Florence  the  mind  of 
the  world — ^when  the  Pope  was  a  Power.  I  hated  modem  popery, 
all  weakness  and  intrigue :  hated  Father  Spiridion,  and  all  the 
church  for  his  sake :  and  so  I  turned  conspirator.  And  then  I  found 
I  could  not  marry,  or  do  anything  else,  except  what  I  was  told. 
Now  I  have  always  hated  doing  what  I  am  told ;  but  I  had  this 
compensation,  that  there  were  people  beneath  me  who  had  to  obey 
my  orders  without  daring  to  ask  why.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  any  more  of  my  conspiracy,  for  I  am  tired  and  ashamed  of  it  all : 
but  I  should  still  have  been  going  on  if  Mr.  Carington  had  not 
suddenly  spirited  me  away  oue  morning  in  my  sleep,  and  hidden  me 
in  this  cosy  castle. 

''  And,  0 !  what  fun  !  Prince  Lucifer  must  be  in  such  a  dreadful 
state  of  fear  because  he  can't  find  me.  He  is  the  most  contemptible 
coward  I  ever  knew." 

Another  occasion  arose  for  Tasso's  inexhaustible  chorus. 

"  You  must  marry  now,  Raffaella,"  said  Elinor.  "  Young  and  pretty, 
and  rich,  you  can  choose  somebody  who  will  make  you  happy." 

"  0,  I'm  happy  enough  :  and  they  would  consider  me  quite  an  old 
woman  in  Italy.  No  :  you  are  the  girl  to  marry  ;  and  Mr.  Frank  Noel 
seems  to  think  you  so.    When  is  the'wedding  to  be  1    Come,  confess." 
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"  Tou  are  not  Father  Spiridion/'  said  Elinor.  "  How  can  I  pofisibly 
marry  without  a  name?  No  clergyman  dare  solemnize  the  cere- 
mony." 

"  We'll  give  you  a  name.  Come,  I'll  write  and  tell  Frank  that  I 
have  adopted  you,  that  you  are  now  Elinor  Havioli,  and  that  he  will 
have  to  ask  my  permission  before  marrying  you.  That  will  do 
deUghtfiiUy." 

Tasso  was  at  it  again,  drowning  the  silver  chimes  of  an  ornamental 
clock  that  just  then  played  some  wonderful  old  air. 

"Now,  Elinor,  your  story,  please.  It  will  be  twice  as  good  as 
mine,  I  know." 

"  Indeed  not.  It  is  very  quiet.  I  do  not  quite  know  how  I  lost 
my  mother :  she  died  when  I  was  a  baby :  papa  had  gone  abroad 
some  time  before  I  was  bom,  and  there  came  news  he  was  drowned 
at  sea,  and  I  suppose  the  grief  killed  her.  I  do  not  even  know  what 
happened  next,  except  that  Mr.  Carington,  who  was  papa's  friend,  as 
he  seems  to  have  been  almost  everybody's,  was  in  some  way  able  to 
take  care  of  me.  He  has  never  told  me  anything  of  this  part  of  my 
life.  When  I  begin  to  remember  anything  'at  all  distinctly,  it  is  a 
quaint  old  farm-house,  not  far  from  Eingsbridge  in  Devonshire,  and 
also  not  far  from  the  sea.  It  was  a  low  irregular  house  of  red  bricks, 
covered  with  jessamine  and  ivy,  with  a  great  yard  in  which  it  was  my 
delight  to  see  the  cows  milked,  and  in  time  to  milk  them  myself  .  .  ." 

"  0,  Elinor,  you  could  never  have  milked  a  cow !  Why,  I  would 
rather  be  in  twenty  conspiracies  I    Didn't  they  kick  %  " 

"  Often :  knocked  the  pail  over :  knocked  me  over  too.  Well, 
besides  there  was  such  a  nice  square  walled  garden,  two  sides  covered 
with  magnolia,  and  one  with  a  great  lemon  tree  under  glass  like  a 
bookcase,  that  bore  hundreds  of  such  fragrant  lemons.  There  was  a 
little  front  garden,  fuU  of  myrtles  and  old-fashioned  flowers,  with  a 
wicket  gate  that  led  on  to  a  bit  of  common,  and  right  opposite  you 
was  the  sea,  with  rich  lovely  sands,  pleasant  to  my  naked  feet  when 
I  used  to  undress  in  a  comer  of  the  rocks  in  the  early  smnmer 
mornings,  and  scamper  down  them  to  hide  myself  in  the  water. 

"But  this  was  afterwards.  I  never  could  teU  a  story  right  on,  as  you 
do,  Eaffaella.  Miss  Ford  kept  the  farm:  I  was  made  to  consider  her  a 
second  cousin  of  mine :  a  tall  thin  active  pleasant  old  lady,  whose 
great  bunch  of  keys  jingled  and  whose  black  silk  rustled  through  the 
house  perpetually.  She  was  very  strict  and  very  kind ;  insisted  on 
church  twice  a  day  of  Sundays,  with  church  catechism  and  collects, 
epistles  and  gospels,  in  between ;  let  me  read  on  other  days  most 
delightful  old  books  in  ancient  bindings  that  crowded  the  bookshelves 
in  a  room  called  the  red  parlour,  where  everything  was  bookshelf  and 
window  seat  and  comer  cupboard,  and  which  had  the  most  charming 
bay  window  looking  on  the  garden  of  the  lemon  tree ;  made  us  all 
breakfast  at  six  and  dine  at  twelve,  and  gave  me  such  lovely  tea  in 
old  china  cups,  with  bowls  of  Devonshire  cream  and  great  heaps  of 
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strawberries  and  delightful  quince  marmalade,  at  three  o'clock ;  and 
sent  me  to  bed  by  daylight^  with  a  slice  of  bread  and  cream  for 
supper,  all  the  year  round.  She  taught  me  everything  I  know  :  she 
was  a  wonderful  old  lady,  and  rumour  said  she  knew  all  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare  by  heart.  I  learnt  to  milk  cows,  and  make  cream 
and  butter^  and  look  after  poultry  and  pigeons,  and  a  hundred  other 
things.  I  made  very  few  acquaintances,  for  it  is  a  lonely  comer  of 
the  world  :  and  I  was  very  content  with  Cousin  Ann,  as  I  called  her, 
and  the  liyely  society  of  the  farm.  You  have  no  idea  what  fun  can 
be  got  out  of  horses  and  dogs  and  cows  and  sheep  and  pigs ;  out  of 
turkeys  and  geese  and  fowls.  Besides,  there  were  men  and  lads  at 
work,  and  one  old  gardener  who  was  Cousin  Ann's  factotum,  and 
maid  servants,  apprenticed  by  the  parish,  whom  I  in  time  had  to 
help  teach,  and  learnt  a  good  deal  that  way  myself.  Bather  a 
different  life  firom  your  Florentine  palace  and  gardens,  Bafiaella.'' 

'^  0,  but  pleasant  and  homely,  and  full  of  health.  I  should  have^ 
liked  it.  Why  see  what  a  woman  it  has  made  you,  Elinor !  And  did 
Mr.  Carington  come  and  see  you,  as  he  did  me  1 " 

"  Yes,  when  he  was  in  England.  He  was  travelling  at  times.  He 
used  to  ride  over  from  Exeter — ^he  is  very  fond  of  riding — staying  on 
his  way  at  any  country  inn  that  he  knew.  It  was  a  great  treat  to 
see  him,  you  may  be  sure :  he  used  to  find  out  what  I  had  been 
reading,  and  tell  me  what  to  read  next,  and  wander  all  over  the  farm 
with  me,  and  take  me  out  to  sea  to  catch  lobsters  with  old  Boniface,  the 
only  fisherman  within  a  mile.  Those  were  the  only  times  when  I  was 
allowed  to  sit  up  late — ^late  enough,  that  is,  to  want  a  candle  to  undress 
by.     Cousin  Ann  always  did  whatever  Mr.  Carington  asked  her.'' 

^'  A  happy  kind  of  life,''  said  the  Marchesa.  '^  Better  than  mine  has 
been :  better  far.     How  did  it  come  to  an  end,  my  Elinor  1'' 

"Cousin  Ann  died,"  answered  Elinor,  sadly,  "and  the  old  farm 
went  to  some  more  distant  cousin,  with  a  wife  and  many  children. 
So  of  course  Mr.  Carington  took  charge  of  me  again  :  and  for  a  time 
I  lived  very  quietly  in  lodgings  at  Salisbury,  with  an  old  lady, 
a  clergyman's  widow,  who  took  me  in  to  oblige  Mr.  Carington.  That 
was  very  dull." 

"  So  I  should  think.  I  think  I  should  even  prefer  milking  cows. 
But  why  are  you  here  ?  and  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  here  chiefly  because  Mr.  Carington  chooses,  but  I  came  first 
by  an  accident."  Of  the  Prince  she  thought  best  to  make  no 
mention,  or  of  her  adventures  with  Frank.  "  Who  I  am  I  cannot 
tell  you  :  I  only  know  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  in  some  way  related 
to  the  Delamere  family." 

"  0  let  us  guess  how  1 "  she  cried,  setting  Tasso  off  again  to  an 
extent  that  would  have  astonished  "  Adria's  gondolier."  "  Perhaps 
you  are  the  Earl's  daughter.  I  do  declare  there  is  a  likeness.  If  so, 
poor  Frank  Noel  will  be  desperate,  for  of  course  you  will  want  to 
many  some  great  prince." 
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'^  0,  I  am  not  his  daughter :  I  don't  beliere  he  ever  married.  He 
has  led  a  curious  life,  but  I  like  him  much  better  than  I  thought 
possible,  from  all  I  had  heard.  No :  I  suppose  I  am  a  poor  relation,  and 
Mr.  Carington  thinks  he  ought  to  leare  me  a  legacy.  Bat  I  don't  care 
in  the  least :  I  stay  here  because  I  am  told,  and  because  I  like  it — ^^ 

"  And  like  me  too,  I  hope,"  said  the  Marchesa. 

"  Very  much,  for  a  conspirator,"  said  Elinor,  laughing. 

"  0  you  are  a  conspirator  yourself.  You  are  conspiring  to  marry 
Frank  Noel :  that's  why  you  care  so  little  for  legacies." 

"  What  a  teaze  you  are  !  How  shall  I  punish  you  ? " 

She  caught  the  Marchesa  up,  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  and  placed 
her  right  on  the  malachite  slab  of  a  lofty  sideboard  opposite  the  fire- 
place: there,  standing  between  two  bronze  warriors  that  carried 
lamps  on  the  ends  of  their  javelins,  and  were  rather  taller  than 
Raffaella,  she  looked  a  living  statuette,  shrouded  in  ermine  and 
Bwansdown.  Tasso  the  while  was  alternately  barking  and  tearing 
fiercely  at  Elinor's  gown,  which  his  small  teeth  seriously  injured. 

Just  in  the  middle  of  this  romp,  who  should  enter  but  Mr.  Carington 
with  letters  in  his  hand  ?    He  laughed. 

"  So,  ladies,  you  have  foimd  a  way  to  amuse  yourselves  this  dull 
weather.  Quite  right.  Bafiaella,  you  will  never  be  able  to  get  down 
from  that  lofty  position.  You  make  a  pretty  ornament.  I  think  I 
could  find  a  glass  case  in  this  big  house,  that  would  just  suit  you. 
Pray,  why  have  you  put  the  little  mischief  up  there,  Elinor — to  look 
at,  or  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  % " 

"  Both,  sir,  I  think." 

''  We  have  been  telling  each  other  our  stories,  Frank,"  said  Baffaella : 
"  and  a  certain  Mr.  Noel's  name  occurred  so  often  in  Elinor's,  that  I 
couldn't  help  wondering  what  relation  they  could  be  to  each  other.'* 

''  Or  what  they  intend  to  be,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  laughing  as  he 
lifted  her  down.  "  By  the  way,  I  have  a  letter  firom  Frank  Noel 
which  I  brought  up  for  you  to  read.     It  is  so  amusing." 

"  Is  the  Canon  better  % " 

^'Much.  And  Frank  wants  to  come  here  and  see  me  ...  I 
cannot  conceive  why." 

"01"  said  Raffaella  :  "  And  why  does  he  not  come  %  Somebody, 
will  welcome  him." 

"  You,  I  suppose.  The  poor  boy  can't  get  away  .  .  .  don't  faint, 
Elinor  .  .  .  because  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case.  But  you  must  read 
his  letter." 

In  that  letter  Frank  was  impatiently  eloquent  about  his  desire  to 
see  Carington,  but  described,  with  a  deal  of  fun,  the  difl&culty  placed 
iu  his  way,  by  the  presence  of  that  agreeable  and  astute  young 
person,  Miss  Gertrude  Wilkinson. 

(7*0  ht  eontimied.) 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

"To  be 
In  love  where  scorh  is  sought  with  groans.*' 

I  CANNOT  teU  bow  Dick  and  James  passed  that  night.  I  know  that 
I  was  far  too  agitated  and  excited  to  sleep. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  any  one  of  the  opposite  sex  (poor  old 
Withers  had  never  even  suggested  the  idea  of  sex  to  mj  mind)  had 
slept  in  that  house  since  I  entered  it,  and  her  very  presence 
beneath  our  roof  appeared  to  transform  the  worm-eaten  old  mansion 
into  a  fairy  palace. 

Mysterious  yearnings  awoke  within  me ;  my  pulses  beat,  and  my 
blood  was  in  a  tumult,  I  knew  not  why ;  nor  could  I  have  declared 
even  to  my  own  heart  whether  my  sensations  were  more  of  pain  than 
pleasure.  Something  told  me  that  I  should  never  be  the  same  again  ; 
yet  I,  who  had'  always  been  eager  to  confide  every  new  sensation  or 
feeling  to  Dick,  had  now  no  greater  anxiety  than  to  conceal  my 
trouble  from  him,  and  when  he  addressed  me  shortly  after  I  was  in 
bed  I  feigned  sleep,  to  avoid  a  conversation  which  I  felt  would  be  at 
that  moment  impossible. 

At  length,  at  daybreak,  I  fell  into  an  uneasy  slimiber,  from  which 
1  was  roused  at  an  early  hour  by  James,  who  entered  our  room  on 
tiptoe,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 

"  I  say,"  he  whispered,  "  she  can't  eat  the  breakfast  we  have." 

"  That's  true  ! "  we  exclaimed,  in  dismay  ;  "  what  shall  we  do  1 " 

"  Why,  we  must  buy  something  or  other.  /  can't  go  out  to  get 
anything,  for  I  should  not  be  back  before  the  clerks  come,  perhaps ; 
and,  besides,  I  don't  know  what  to  get.  You  must  run  out,  Dick,  and 
look  at  the  shops  j  see,  here's  all  the  money  I  have." 

"  It's  very  little,"  said  Dick,  jumping  out  of  bed  and  feeling  in  his 
own  pockets ;  "  but  I've  got  nearly  two  pounds  left.  But  we  don't 
know  what  she  likes." 

VOL.  XIII.  c  c 
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There  was  a  pause  of  consideration.     At  length  I  hazarded  the 
suggestion :  "  She  must  take  tea  or  coffee,  of  course.     There's  always 
I  tea,  so  suppose  you  bring  some  coffee,  and  some  cream  and  fruit." 

"  But  she  had  no  supper,"  said  James,  "  so  she  ought  to  have 
meat." 

"  Not  our  horrid  cold  meat,"  said  Dick. 
I  "  Buy  some  game,"  suggested  James. 

"  But  can  Withers  cook  it  1 "  said  Dick. 

"The  worst  of  all,"  said  I,  with  a  keen  remembrance  of  the 
manifold  disgusts  of  my  first  week  in  that  house — "  the  worst  of  all 
is  that  everything's  so  dirty  !" 

"  Withers  alone  is  enough,  to  begin  with,"  said  Dick. 

"  But  we  can't  change  Withers,"  said  James,  mournfully ;  "  and, 
even  if  we  get  a  decent  breakfast  to-day,  what  shall  we  do  to-morrow, 
when  Dick's  gone,  and  we've  no  more  money  % " 
j  There  was  another  pause,  during  which  we  looked  from  one  to  an- 

I  other  in  great  perplexity. 

.  . "  The  fact  is,"  said  Dick,  at  length,  "  there's  no  good  in  making  a 

struggle  only  for  one  day.  If  Uncle  Earle  don't  imderstand  that  a 
lady  requires  things  in  a  very  different  style  to  us,  why,  we  must  teach 
him,  that's  all." 

"  Ah  1  but  who's  to  bell  the  cat  % "  said  I. 

"  I  will,"  said  Dick,  buttoning  up  his  coat  with  an  air  of  great 
resolution.     "  I'll  go  at  once  and  speak  to  him  before  he  gets  up." 

James  and  I  watched  him  across  the  hall,  and  saw  him  knock  at 
Mr.  Earle's  door,  with  feelings  akin  to  those  which  the  accomplices  of 
a  conspirator  upon  whom  the  lot  has  fallen,  might  watch  him  depart 
to  fire  a  mine  ;  but  the  hero  returned  in  a  few  moments,  crestMlen 
and  disturbed. 

Mr.  Earle,  after  laughing  heartily  at  his  zeal,  had  assured  him  he 
was  quite  welcome  to  make  any  arrangements  he  thought  fit,  but 
that,  for  his  own  part,  as  he  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  induce 
Miss  Paton  to  take  up  her  abode  at  X  Court,  he  was  quite  content 
to  allow  her  to  see  the  family  en  deshaJbille, 

We  were  at  first  much  cast  down  by  this  report ;  but,  at  length, , 
James  said — 

"  Never  mind,  we  have  enough  money  for  to-day.  Run  and  get 
something  now,  Dick,  and  this  evening  I'll  have  a  talk  with  my  Either 
about  it.'* 

"  Pooh  ! "  said  Dick,  "  what  does  he  care  ? " 

"  Nothing,  of  course,  as  yet ;  but  leave  it  to  me,  and  when  he 
knows  Mr.  Earle  does  not  wish  her  to  stay,  perhaps  he  will  help  us. 
'At  any  rate  it's  worth  trying." 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  said  I,  "  if  it  were  only  to  spite  Earle." 

"I  don't  care  about  spiting  Earle,"  said  Dick,  "though  he  was 
very  disagreeable,  certainly ;  but  for  the  poor  young  lady's  sake,  it 
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is  worth  trying — ^so  here  goes !  *'  he  cried,  eatching  up  his  hat  and 
running  downstairs. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  proceeded  upstairs  to  see  if  anything 
could  be  done  to  interest  Mrs.  Withers  in  the  matter ;  but  I  found 
her  so  far  from  amiably  disposed,  that  my  oourage  fieiiled,  and  I 
waited  in  extreme  anxiety  for  Dick's  return.  While  I  was  leaning 
orer  the  banisters,  in  expectation  of  his  arrival,  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  loud  voices  in  Mr.  Earle's  private  room,  and  still  more  astonished 
when,  shortly  afterwards,  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Paton  came  out, 
looking  flushed  and  uneasy.  Mr.  Earle  followed  her  to  the  door  of 
her  own  room,  saying,  ''  It  is  too  late  to  adopt  any  other  plan  now, 
so  I  presume  I  may  imderstand  that  you  are  willing  to  follow  my 
advice  T'  . 

"  I  will  tell  you  presently  ;  let  me  think  it  over,"  she  answered ; 
and  then,  entering  her  own  room,  she  closed  the  door  rather  un- 
ceremoniously, without  waiting  to  hear  any  more. 

Mr.  Earle  also  returned  to  his  own  room,  whistling  softly  to  him- 
self, which  was  a  habit  he  had  when  annoyed. 

A  moment  more  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  Dick  come  in, 
the  triumphant  bearer  of  a  cold  roast  pheasant,  some  coffee,  and  a 
splendid  bunch  of  autumn  violets.  ''The  rolls  and  cream  are 
coming,"  he  said,  bounding  up  the  kitchen  stairs ;  ''  now^  Withers, 
make  haste  and  make  some  coffee." 

It  was  not  without  a  good  deal  of  coaxing  that  we  prevailed  upon 
the  old  woman  to  exert  herself.  "  Who's  Miss,  I  wonder,  that  a  body 
has  to  make  such  a  fuss  over  her?"  she  said,  sulkOy.  We,  however, 
prevailed  upon  her  ta  produce  a  clean  table-cloth,  and  haying  placed 
it  ourselves  upon  the  table  in  great  haste,  lest  Miss  Paton  should 
leave  her  room  before  our  laboiu*s  were  accomplished,  we  went  up- 
stairs again  to  see  what  progress  Withers  had  made.  While  in  the 
kitchen  we  irere  startled  by  a  strange  cry  in  the  hall  below.  Dick 
rushed  downstairs,  and  I,  following  him  as  quickly  as  my  lameness 
would  allow,  saw  Mr.  Prescott  half  reclining  on  the  old-fashioned 
window-seat,  supported  by  James,  while  Dick  held  a  glass  of  brandy 
to  his  lips,  which  haU  been  brought  by  Mr.  Earle  from  his  own  room. 
My  uncle's  face  was  ghastly  white,  and  wore  an  expression  of  terror. 

'' Good  God  1  what  has  happened ?"  I  asked,  in  great  alarm. 

"  Oh,  nothing  in  any  way  serious,"  replied  Earle.  "  Your  uncle 
came  home  late  last  night,  and  so  was  not  aware  of  Miss  Paton's 
arrival.  He  happened  to  meet  her  just  now  as  she  came  out  of 
her  room,  and  was  startled,  that's  all.  Go  to  Miss  Paton,"  he 
added,  motioning  Dick  towards  the  dining-room, ''  and  tell  her  not 
to  be  uneasy,  as  Mr.  Prescott  is  quite  recovered." 

Quite  recovered! — ^he  was  still  shaking  like  a  leaf,  while  poor 
James,  the  only  one  who  really  cared  for  him,  wiped  away  the  laige 
drops  of  perspiration  that  stood  upon  his  forehead. 

c  c  2 
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Miss  Paton  was  leaning  against  the  fire-place,  in  the  dining-room, 
when  I  went  in.  She  looked  pale  and  agitated,  and  appeared  little 
comforted  by  the  explanations  offered  by  Dick. 

"  Mr.  Prescott  is  better  now,  madam,"  I  said,  venturing,  for  the 
first  time,  to  address  her. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  she  replied,  absently,  without  looking  round ; 
then  turning  abruptly  to  Dick,  she  said,  "Are  there  any  more  strange 
people  in  this  strange  house  % " 

"  No,"  said  Dick,  smiling ;  "  you  have  seen  the  whole  household 
now." 

"  And  what  a  househdd  ! "  said  she  shuddering. 

My  uncle  Prescott  did  not  take  breakfast  with  us.  James  silently 
poured  out  a  cup  of  tea,  and  carried  it  with  the  newspaper  into  his 
father's  room,  and  we  saw  him  no  more  that  day. 

Mr.  Earle  came  in  a  few  moments  afterwards,  and,  inviting  Miss 
Paton  to  be  seated,  did  the  honours  of  the  breakfast '  table  with 
much  grace,  and  evidently  exerted  himself  to  remove  the  painful 
impression  produced  upon  her  mind,  by  explaining  that  the  room 
she  had  occupied  had  been  the  bed-room  of  the  late  Mrs.  Prescott, 
and  that  as  my  uncle  was  not  aware  of  Miss  Paton's  presence  in  the 
house,  the  sight  of  a  lady  coming  out  of  that  room  had  naturally 
startled  him.  "If  he  had  had  time  to  look  at  you,"  he  added,  play- 
fully, "  the  impression  produced  would  certainly  have  been  the  reverse 
of  painful." 

"  Time  to  look  at  me  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Paton ;  "  Heaven  knows, 
he  looked  at  me  enough.  It  is  very  singular,"  she  added,  with 
a  half-irritable,  half-coquettish  smile.  "  I  must,  I  suppose,  be  very 
frightful,  since  everybody  goes  into  fits  at  the  sight  of  me." 

"  Everybody  !  "  said  Mr.  Earle. 

"  Mrs.  Withers,  uncle,"  said  Dick,  smiling,  "  behaved  nearly  as 
strangely  last  night,  as  my  father  did  this  morning." 

Mr.  Earle's  brow  darkened ;  but,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he 
said, 

"  The  poor  old  woman  is  getting  past  work  and  silly ;  but  you 
shall  not  be  annoyed  by  her  any  more.  We  will  get  a  nice  cheerful 
young  person  to  wait  upon  you,  and  keep  the  old  owl  out  of  the  way 
in  her  nest  upstairs." 

Soon  after  this  James  went  down  to  the  office,  and  Mr.  Earle,  after 

reminding  Dick  that  he  had   to  return  that  morning  to  W , 

followed  James  out  of  the  room ;  but  I  heard  him  go  upstairs,  and 
felt  certain  that  he  was  gone  to  make  arrangements  with  Withers  for 
the  coming  of  a  new  servant. 

Miss  Paton  soon  forgot  the  annoyance  she  had  felt,  for  she  con- 
versed very  gaily  with  Dick,  and  appeared  to  take  great  pleasure  in 
his  undisguised  admiration.  Tlie  idea  of  feeling  jealous  of  Dick 
never  occurred  to  me.     Even  if  I  had  not  loved  him  so  well,  I  was 
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too  humble  to  dream  of  comparing  myself  to  so  glorified  a  being  as 
an  officer  in  the  — th  Dragoons.  Nevertheless  Miss  Paton's  utter 
neglect  of  me  depressed  me  even  more  than  the  fact  of  Dick's  ap- 
proaching departure.  The  two  stood  talking  together  by  the  fire- 
place, perfectly  oblivious  of  my  presence  ;  and  after  drawing  patterns 
on  the  table-cloth  with  my  fork  till  I  was  tired,  I  left  my  chair,  and 
betook  myself  to  my  accustomed  comer  on  the  window-seat.  I  had, 
I  think,  a  faint  hope  that  this  movement  would  attract  Dick's  atten- 
tion, and  that  he  would  say  something  to  me,  so  as  to  enable  me  to 
make  one  in  their  cheerful  conversation.  He  took  no  notice,  however : 
the  charms  and  graces  of  Miss  Paton  completely  absorbed  his  atten- 
tion, and  for  the  first  time  he  forgot  his  habits  of  protection  and 
encouragement  towards  me. 

Mortified  by  their  forgetfulness  of  my  presence,  yet  not  wishing  to 
betray  my  discomfiture,  I  retreated  completeiy  behind  the  curtain, 
and  leaning  my  head  against  the  window  frame,  fell  into  a  mourn- 
ful reverie,  from  which  I  was  roused  by  hearing  Dick  say  *'  Good- 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Miss  Paton ;  ''  what  on  earth  will  become  of  me 
when  you  are  gone,  and  I  am  left  «alone  among  these  mad  people  and 
savages)" 

"Savages!"  repeated  Dickj  "oh  no!  you  will  not  find  Ned  and 
James  savages.  Poor  James  u  dull,  because  he  is  overworked  j  but 
you  will  always  have  Ned,  and  he  is  so  clever,  and  quite  a  poet,  I 
assure  you." 

"  What,  that  poor  lame  boy  !  what  use  can  he  be  1 " 

Lame  boy  !  I  instinctively  shrank  still  further  behind  the  red 
curtain  at  the  words  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  pain  they  gave  me,  the 
thought  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mary  Chaworth  was  a  sort  of  bitter 
satisfaction  to  my  vanity. 

"  When  you  know  Ned,"  said  Dick,  with  a  tone  of  reproach  in  his 
voice,  "you  will  think  as  I  do,  that  his  lameness  only  makes  him 
more  interesting.     Remember,  Lord  Byron  was  lame." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Paton,  laughing;  "but  then  you  know  Lord 
Byron  was — Lord  Byron." 

Before  Dick  could  say  another  word  in  my  favour,  Mr.  Earle  came 
in,  watch  in  hand,  and  reminded  him  that  there  was  barely  time  left 
for  him  to  pack  his  trunk  and  catch  the  coach.  With  a  hasty  adieu  to 
Miss  Paton,  Dick  hurried  out  of  the  room.  I  longed  to  follow  him, 
but  delicacy  towards  Miss  Paton  prevented  me  frx>m  moving.  I  was 
imwilling  to  inflict  upon  her  the  pain  I  fancied  she  would  feel  on 
perceiving  she  had  been  overheard.  Had  I  known  her  better,  I 
should  not  have  hesitated. 

"  Now,  Miss  Paton,"  said  Earle,  closing  the  door,  *•'  before  T  go  to 
business,  let  me  be  quite  sure  we  understand  each  other.  I  reqxiested 
you  this  morning  to  be  advised  by  me,  at  least  so  far  as  to  wait  six 
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months  more,  before  taking  any  further  steps  to  shake  your  fsither^s 
resolution.    Do  you  consent  to  promise  this  ?" 

'^  Since  you  say  you  have  such  strong  hopes  that  your  letter  may 
be  successful,  and  since  I  hare  neither  means  nor  inclination  to 
attempt  a  journey  to  India  without  some  word  of  hope  or  encourage- 
ment, I  do  not  see  what  other  course  is  left  to  me.  If,  however,  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  your  negotiations  should  have  failed,  I  shall 
feel  at  liberty  to  adopt  some  other  means  of  obtaining  my  rights." 

'*  What  other  means  % "  said  Mr.  Earle. 

**  If  all  appeal  to  his  heart  should  prove  useless,  I  shall  no  longer 
refrain  from        "  she  stopped  short. 

«  From  whati "  asked  Earle. 

*'  That  is  my  secret,"  she  replied,  playfully ;  but  I  saw  she  felt  she 
had  gone  too  far. 

**  Surely  you  cannot  mean  that  you  distrust  me.  Miss  Patoni " 

**  1  do  not  mistrust  you,  Mr.  £arle,  but  my  position  is  very  painful 
and  peculiar ;  and  you  are,  personally,  a  stranger  to  me." 

"  Of  course — of  course,  you  are  quite  right ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
soon  cease  to  regard  me  as  a  stranger." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  said  Miss  Paton,  sadly,  **  Heaven  knows  I  have- 
need  of  friends." 

So  saying  she  left  the  room,  and  Mr.  Earle,  after  remaining  for  a 
fbw  moments  absorbed  in  thought,  went  downstairs. 

I  now  hurried  to  Dick's  room,  and  found  him  just  about  to  start. 

*'  I  am  coming  with  you  to  the  coach,  Dick,"  I  said. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?  how  strange  you  look  !  and  where  have 
you  been  all  this  while  1 " 

<«  Never  mind  now,  Dick ;  make  haste,"  said  I,  huirying  downstairs 
at  a  speed  as  tmcommon  as  it  was  inconveiiient  to  me.  Then  seizing 
Dick's  arm  as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  X  Court,  I  said  in  a  low  voice, 
^  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  but  I  can't  while  the  office  porter  is  follow- 
ing.    Lef  s  call  a  cab,  and  take  the  box  outside." 

Dick  instantly  haUed  a  passing  cab,  and  dismissed  the  porter,, 
saying  he  found  it  waa  too  late  to  walk. 

"  Now,  Ned,  what  is  it  ? "  he  asked,  as  soon  as  we  were  seated. 

"  I  was  behind  the  curtain  in  the  dining-room  just  now,  and ^"^ 

The  colour  flew  over  Dick's  face  as  he  interrupted  me.  "Dear 
Ned,  she  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind  ;  it  was  only  thoughtlessness." 

"  I  don't  mean  that,  Dick ;  never  mind  me  just  now.  When  you 
went  away  I  heard  aU  she  and  Mr.  Earle  said.  I  am  certain  there  is 
something  wrong  going  on :  I  am  positive  he  is  telling  her  lies." 

«  Lies  I  what  about  1  what  for  1 " 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  they  talked  of  her  affairs.  It  seems  as  if  her 
fiather  was  angry  with  her,  and  has  denied  her  some  right ;  and 
Earle  has  told  her  that  her  Mher  is  in  India,  and  all  the  while  her 
father  is  dead." 
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''  How  do  jou  know  that  1  '*  said  Dick,  in  amazement. 

''  Because  I  remember,  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday,  all  he  told  my 
uncle  about  her  when  first  he  expected  she  might  come,  eleven 
months  ago.     I  know  he  said  her  father  was  dead." 

I  then  repeated  to  Dick  all  I  had  heard  on  that  occasicm,  but  I 
failed  to  make  the  impression  I  desired.  He  could  see  no  motive  for 
this  deception,  he  said,  and  thought  I  might  have  been  mistaken. 
Moreover,  he  could  not  imderstand  the  distrust  and  dislike  I  showed 
when  speaking  of  Mr.  Earle.  ''I  am  sure  he  has  always  behaved 
better  to  us  than  my  Either  has,"  he  said,  '^  and  yet  you  seem  to  me 
almost  to  hate  him." 

I  was  embarrassed ;  I  could  not  explain  to  him  how  much  reason  I 
had  to  dislike  Earle ;  but  I  reminded  him  of  the  story  I  had  told 
him  before  of  the  mysterious  foreign  letter. 

He  was  shaken,  but  not  quite  convinced.  I  think  the  nobility  of 
his  o^n^  nature  made  him  shrink  from  believing  his  uncle  capable 
of  such  a  meanness.  ''  After  aU,"  he  said, ''  you  see  you  can't  be 
sure.  You  did  not  yourself  read  the  direction,  and  old  Withers 
might  really  have  made  a  mistake.  And  even  if  you  are  right, 
although  it  was  very  mean  and  wicked,  I  don't  see  what  it  has  to  do 
with  Miss  Paton." 

''  No,  no,  I  don't  say  that  it  has ;  but  it  shows  there  is  nothing 
too  bad  for  him  to  do ;  and  then  his  face,  Dick,  his  face  this  morn- 
ing looked  exactly  as  it  did  then.    I*am  certain  he  was  teUing  lies." 

I  saw  that  the  earnestness  of  my  conviction  rendered  Dick  uneasy 
in  spite  of  himself.  But  we  had  now  reached  the  coach-office,  and 
had  no  time  for  further  conversation  on  the  subject. 

'*  I  shall  come  home  as  often  as  ever  I  can,"  he  said,  colouring,— 
perhaps,  because  he  felt  that  I  knew  what  was  the  attraction, — '^  and 
meani^hile  keep  your  eyes  open  for  her  sake,  and  if  you  find  out  any- 
thing, write  to  me.  Watch  over  her,  dear  Ned,"  he  added,  as  he 
turned  away  to  mount  the  box.  In  another  moment  he  was  out  of 
sight,  and  his  last  look  as  he  waved  his  hand  said  as  plamly  as  eyea 
could  speak,  "  Watch  over  her." 


CHAPTER  VIL 

"  Most  he  needs  die  ? 
Mftiden,  no  remedy." — Skajtspeabb. 

Whbn  I  reached  X  Court  again,  I  found  Miss  Paton  in  the  dining- 
room  seated  in  my  accustomed  place  in  the  window-seat.  Her 
attitude  was  so  graceful  and  so  melancholy  that  I  was  touched  by 
her  appearance  ;  and  when  she  looked  up  with  a  smile,  as  if  she  foimd 
even  my  entrance  some  relief,  I  foigot  everything  but  my  sympathy 
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for  her  lonelinesSi  and  thought  only  of  how  I  should  render  our 
gloomy  dwelling  less  odious  in  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Level,"  she  said :  "  your  friend  Comet  Prescott  tells 
me  you  will  be  my  oavaljer.  You  will  have  to  make  yourself  very 
entertaining,  for  I  assure  you  I  am  already  devoured  by  that  English 
spleen  of  which  I  used  to  hear  so  much'  in  France." 

"  In  France  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  And  Mr.  Earle  said  you  were  an 
Italian  I    Then  that  is  another  lie." 

"  Is  Mr.  Earle  in  the  habit  of  telling  lies  % "  said  Miss  Paton, 
eagerly. 

I  was  confounded  at  my  own  rash  folly.  "  No,  no,"  I  stammered 
out,  awkwardly  enough  ;  "  of  course  he 1  mean  I,  was  mistaken." 

"  You  at  least  do  not  tell  them  very  cleverly,"  she  said,  laughing 
at  my  confusion.  "Pray  tell  me,"  she  added  after  a  pause,  "  what  do 
you  do  to  amuse  yourselves  in  this  dull  old  house  9 " 

"  Nothing — ^we  have  no  amusements.  We  always  go  on  in  the 
same  manner,  day  after  day.  My  uncle,  Mr.  Earle,  and  James  are  in 
the  office  at  work,  and  I  pass  my  days  like  a  squirrel,  turning  round 
and  round  uselessly  in  a  cage." 

"  But  have  you  never  any  visitors  ?  do  you  never  pay  visits  % " 

"  Never." 

"  Good  Heavens !  how  am  I  to  exist  here  for  six  months  V 

"  I  have  existed  here  for  thirteen  long  years ;  but  indeed  the  place 
is  not  fit  for  such  as  you." 

*'  Fit !  It  is  not  fit  for  a  dog  ! "  said  Miss  Paton  petulantly,  "  It 
would  be  worse  than  a  convent,  were  it  not  that  at  least  one  can  go  in 
and  out ;  and,  a  propos !  will  you  show  me  the  way  to  the  nearest 
Catholic  chapel  1 " 

I  had  never  heard  of  any  Catholic  chapel  near,  but  aware  that 
James  knew  London  better  than  I  did,  I  offered  to  go  down  to  the 
office  to  seek  him.  I  found  him  seated  at  his  desk,  but  not  at  work. 
He  was  leaning  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  he  did  not  raise  it 
till  I  put  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  asked  the  desired 
information. 

He  rose  languidly  and  came  upstairs  with  me  to  show  me  the 
exact  situation  of  the  chapel  on  the  map  of  London  that  hxmg  in  our 
dining-room.  I  have  but  little  genius  for  topography,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  I  had  fixed  in  my  mind  the  names  of  the  streets 
through  which  we  were  to  pass.  When  at  last  I  turned  to  Miss 
Paton  to  declare  my  readiness  to  accompany  her,  her  eyes  were 
intently  fixed  on  James,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  mournful  earnest- 
ness of  their  expression.  When  we  had  left  the  house,  she  said — 
I  suppose  you  aU  know  that  young  man  is  dying  ? " 
James !  dying  ! "  I  exclaimed ;  "  why  he  is  not  even  ill." 

"  Not  iU  !  Nonsense ;  he  is  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  Is 
it  possible  you  do  not  notice  how  haggard  he  looks  ? " 
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''  But  he  was  always  so.     At  our  school  the  boys  used  to  call  him 
nhe  ghost'!'' 

"  Did  you  notice  the  perspiration  on  his  forehead,   this    cold 
day?" 

"  He  always  does  perspire." 
"  But  that  cough ! " 

"  I  never  remember  James  without  a  cough." 
"  All  you  say  only  convinces  me  still  more  strongly  that  I  am  right. 
My  poor  mother  died  of  consumption,  and  I  assure  you  as  I  looked  at 
him  just  now,  there  was  something  in  the  expression  of  his  face,  some- 
thing even  in  his  manner  of  breathing,  that  reminded  me  so  strongly 
of  her,  I  felt  quite  strange." 

We  reached  the  chapel  door  as  she  spoke.  Mass  was  just  begun, 
and  the  bewildering  novelty  of  the  scene  (I  had  never  entered  church 
or  chapel  of  any  kind  since  my  mother's  death),  the  pictorial  beauty 
of  the  ceremony,  the  charms  of  the  music,  and  the  pleasure  of  con- 
templating my  beautiful  companion  at  her  devotions,  effaced  the 
painful  impression  caused  by  her  last  words.  I  was  soon  so 
entranced  by  all  around  me  as  to  completely  forget  the  present  in 
a  delicious  dream,  from  which  I  was  only  roused  by  Miss  Paton  rising 
from  her  knees  and  touching  my  arm  to  remind  me  it  was  time  to 
return. 

In  the  evening,  however,  when  James  came  upstairs,  Miss  Paton's 
remarks  concerning  him  recurred  to  my  mind  ;  and  as  I  looked  at  him 
in  the  new  light  they  aifoided,  I  was  so  struck  by  his  air  of  lassitude 
and  suffering,  that  I  wondered  by  what  strange  chance  it  had  escaped 
me  until  then.  My  heart  yearned  towards  him  with  an  amount  of 
affection  that  astonished  myself,  and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  I 
watched  him  constantly  wiping  his  clammy  brow,  and  asked  myself 
how  I  could  have  been  blind  so  long.  As  soon  as  Miss  Paton  retired 
for  the  night,  I  went  up  to  him,  and  putting  my  arm  round  his  neck 
'as  I  had  been  wont  to  do  when  a  child,  I  said — 

"  You  look  very  pale,  Jim  ;  do  you  think  you  are  illl " 
"  I  am  afraid  I  must  be,  Ned,"  he  answered.     "  I  don't  know  what 
ails  me  exactly,  but  I'm  always  so  deadly  tired  now  that  I  really  can 
hardly  work  at  alL" 

"  Only  tired  1  don't  you  feel  any  pain  % " 
"  No  ;  only  a  little  when  I  cough." 
"  Then  what  is  it  that  prevents  you  from  working  ] " 
"  Every  now  and  then  I  feel  so  strange  and  faint,  and  sometimes  I 
can't  see.     I  thought  at  first  the  office  must  be  close ;  but  when  I  go 
out  into  the  air  my  knees  tremble,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  could  not 
breathe.     I  suppose  I  must  have  worked  too  hard ;  but  you  see  I  must 
work  if  we  are  ever  to  get  rid  of  Earlc.     Father  works  night  and 
day." 

"  But  why  do  you  both  hate  him  so  ? " 
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"  I  don't  know  how  it  began.  /  hate  him  because  he  bullies  father  ; 
and  because,  whatever  the  cause,  I  see  father  will  never  have  any 
peace  till  he  is  rid  of  him."  * 

"  And  how  do  you  hope  to  do  it  1 " 

"  To  buy  him  out,  to  be  sure.  We  have  nearly  got  enough  now. 
He  has  promised  to  retire  as  soon  as  he  can  buy  all  the  rest  of  the 

land  belonging  to  B Grange,  in  Somersetshire,  which  mother  left 

him  in  her  will" 

"But  why  did  she  leave  it  to  him  instead  of  her  children?"  I 
ventured  to  ask;  for  I  was  anxious  to  discover  how  much  James 
knew  of  the  sad  history  of  the  past  which  old  Withers  had  revealed 
to  me. 

"  Fm  afraid  she  must  have  done  it  to  spite  father,"  he  answered, 
sadly ;  "I  know  they  did  not  agree." 

"  But,  James,  you  must  not  go  on  working  so.  If  your  father  knew 
you  were  ill,  he  would  not  wish  it ;  for  I  am  sure  he  loves  you." 

"  Yes,  he  says  sometimes  that  I  am  the  only  one  he  loves ;  that's 
not  fair  to  you  or  Dick,  I  know,  but  when  I  see  how  wretched  he  is, 
I  feel  I  must  go  on  working  till  Earle  is  bought  out.*' 

r  felt  differently,  for  now  that  my  attention  had  once  been  drawn 
to  the  state  of  James's  health,  the  alarm  with  which  I  recognized  all 
the  evil  symptoms  pointed  out  by  Miss  Paton  was  in  proportion  to 
my  former  insensibility. 

I  determined  I  would  speak  privately  to  my  uncle  on  the  subject 
that  very  night,  and  suggest  that  he  should  consult  some  eminent 
physician.  I  felt  ashamed  to  think  that,  had  I  not  been  so  selfishly 
wrapped  up  in  my  own  grief  after  Dick's  departmre,  I  must  sooner 
have  noticed  James's  illness.  Had  I  sought  to  make  him  a  com> 
panion,  he  would  have  confided  in  me  before;  for  I  weU  knew  that  his 
habitual  reserve  sprang  from  diffidence  rather  than  coldness.  A 
horrible  fear  haxmted  me  that  it  might  already  be  too  late,  and  I 
waited  in  great  anxiety  until  all  were  in  bed  but  myself,  and  then 
hastened  to  my  imcle's  room  with  a  beating  heart. 

His  fiice  grew  white  as  he  listened  to  all  I  had  to  say ;  yet  at  first 
he  struggled  against  conviction. 

",It  cannot  be  true,  Ned,"  he  cried  ;  "if  things  were  as  bad  as  you 
say,  I  must  have  seen  it.  The  poor  lad's  over-worked,  as  he  says,  but 
he  shall  go  to  the  sea-side,  and  then ^" 

"  But,  uncle,  even  he  himself  thinks  he  is  really  ill,  and  you  know 
he  is  not  one  to  make  a  fuss." 

"  That's  very  true.     I'll  send  for  Dr.  F to-morrow.     He's  the 

great  man  for  this  sort  of  case,  you  know.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say,  but  you'll  find  it  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  over-work,"  he  repeated,  evidently  trying  to  persuade  himself 
rather  than  me. 

The  next  morning  my  uncle  wrote  to  Dr.  F as  soon  as  he 
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was  up,  and  before  three  o'clock  the  great  doctor's  carriage  rolled 
beneath  the  archway  of  X  Court.  I  immediately  sent  Withers  to  the 
office  to  fetch  my  uncle  and  James,  and  then  left  the  roouL 

In  about  ten  minutes  James  came  out. 

"Well?"  said  I  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  h^  says  I  shall  soon  be  better;  but  I'm  to  go  to  Devonshire 
for  a  little  while,  just  till  the  weather  gets  warm.  It's  a  mere  no- 
thing, evidently." 

"  Then  what  is  he  waiting  for  ? " 

'^  He  said  he  wanted  to  consult  my  father  upon  some  law  business, 
and  he  asked  me  to  leave  them  alone  altogether." 

My  heart  sank  within  me.  I  instinctively  felt  that  the  doctor  had 
sent  him  away  in  order  to  give  a  very  diflferent  report  of  the  case  to 
his  father,  and  I  wondered  to  see  the  poor  patient  so  utterly  unsus- 
picious of  this. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "Dr.  F said  I  had  better  lie  down: 

and  Withers  is  to  light  a  fire  in  my  room ;  will  you  tell  her  1 " 

I  ran  to  fetch  Withers,  and  then  again  took  up  my  station  in  the 
hall  to  watch  for  the  doctor's  departure.  In  a  few  moments  the 
dining-room  beU  rung;  and  as  Withers  was  in  James's  room,  I 
answered  it. 

My  uncle  was  sitting  at  the  table,  his  face  covered  with  his  hands. 

"Get  Mr.  Prescott  a  little  brandy  and  water,"  whispered  the 
doctor  as  he  glided  out :  "  he  has  been  much  overcome." 

I  ran  to  my  uncle's  private  room,  and  found  some  brandy.  I 
urged  him  to  drink  some,  but  it  was  long  before  I  could  make  him 
even  understand  what  I  said.  He  stared  at  me  like  a  man  in  a 
dream. 

"  Uncle,  do  drink  this  :  it  will  do  you  good.  You  know,  you  must 
not  let  James  see  you  so." 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  he  said  at  last,  seizing  the  bottle  and  eagerly 
drinking  the  raw  spirit.  "  I  cannot  see  him  yet,  Ned,"  he  added. 
"  My  poor,  poor  boy  J    If  he  asks  for  me,  say  I  am  gone  out." 

He  rose  and  walked  to  his  room  like  one  under  the  influence  of  a 
nightmare.  I  shuddered  at  the  look  of  his  face  as  he  closed  the  door, 
for  I  saw  too  plainly  written  there — no  Aope. 

When  my  uncle  was  sufficiently  composed  to  speak  to  me,  I 
learned  from  him  that  the  doctor  had  intimated  that  the  end  was 
veiy  near.     Mr.  Prescott  had  proposed  to  leave  business  in  order  to 

take  his  son  to  a  warmer  climate ;  but  Dr.  F had  dissuaded  him 

from  this,  assuring  him  that  the  disease  was  so  far  advanced  that  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  journey  would  probably  be  immediately  fatal.  He 
had,  however,  seeing  that  the  young  man  had  set  his  heart  on  going 
to  the  sea-side,  recommended  his  removal,  by  easy  stages,  to  Devon- 
shire. 

I  wrote  directly  to  Dick^  and  the  sad  tidings  brought  him  to  X 
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Court  at  ouce.  I  was  anxious  to  accompany  the  travellers,  and  my 
uncle  readily  consented  ;  but  in  the  evening,  when  Dick  and  I  were 
alone  with  James,  to  my  surprise  he  requested  me  to  stay  in  London. 

"  I  shall  not  be  very  long  away,  Ned,"  he  said,  "  and  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  that  poor  young  lady  left  alone  here  with  Mr.  Earle.  I 
have  spoken  to  my  father  about  everything  being  so  neglected  and 
uncomfortable,  and  he  has  promised  me  to  give  Withers  some  money, 
and  tell  her  to  set  things  to  rights ;  but  you  know  what  Withers  is — 
if  there  is  no  one  to  look  after  her,  nothing  will  be  done. 

"  Besides,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice,  "  Tm  sure  he  will  be  un- 
kind to  her.  There's  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  and  I  meant  to  have 
found  it  out ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  he  wants  her  to  go  back  to 
France,  and  if  no  one  takes  her  part,  he  will  manage  it  against  her 
will.  Father  came  into  my  room  last  night  after  you  were  in  bed, 
and  when  he  opened  the  door  I  heard  some  one  crying,  and  I  asked 
him  to  go  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  When  he  came  back  he 
said :  '  Earle  is  badgering  that  poor  girl  about  something  :  I  could 
not  hear  all  they  said,  but  I  think  he  wants  to  drive  her  back  to 
France.'" 

I  now  eagerly  told  James  of  my  own  suspicions ;  and  I  believe  I 
should  have  confided  to  him  the  story  of  the  intercepted  letter,  had 

not  a  warning  look  from  Dick  reminded  me  that  Dr.  F had 

expressly  forbidden  all  irritation  or  excitement.  I  however  agreed  to 
remain  in  London. 

The  next  morning  when  the  post-chaise  came  to  the  door,  poor 
James  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  idea  of  seeing  the  sea.  He 
whispered  to  me  to  be  sure  to  write  him  word  how  matters  went  on, 
and  added :  "  If  Earle  bullies,  you  know  you  can  send  for  Dick." 
He  seemed  pleased  at  the  warmth  of  Dick's  and  my  parting  embrace, 
and  his  last  words  to  me  were,  "  I  shall  work  double  time  for  father 
when  I  come  back  ! " 

Poor,  gentle,  uncomplaining,  unselfish  lad  !  I  understood  him  too 
late.     I  never  saw  him  alive  again. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

"  Question  your  desires, 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 

Whether 

Tou  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun  ; 

For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd. 

To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  Ufe, 

Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon.'' 

Shakbpeabe. 

**  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset  1—Ibid, 

Dick  returned  to  W the  same  day,  and  I  was  again  left  alone 

with  Miss  Paton.     And  then  began  a  life  of  delicious  torture  which 
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I — poor  foolish  lad  that  I  was  I — would  not  have  exchanged  for  any 
amount  of  healthy  rational  happiness  that  could  have  been  offered 
to  me.  Regarding  myself  as  the  sole  champion  of  injured  innocence, 
and  knowing  that  my  beautiful  companion  was  entirely  dependent 
upon  me  for  every  trifling  amelioration  of  the  weight  of  her  daily 
existence,  I  made  it  a  duty  to  submit  to  her  every  whim  or  caprice,  and 
resolutely  shut  my  eyes  to  the  selfishness  of  the  tyranny  she  estab- 
lished over  me,  until  I  became  her  very  slave — a  slave  more  degraded 
because  I  hugged  my  chain.  I  should  have  been  less  contemptible 
had  I  been  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  the  lovely  despot ;  but  I 
saw  plainly  enough  that  admiration  and  pleasure  were  the  end  and 
aim  of  her  existence, — that  she  was  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  pain 
she  inflicted,  or  the  pleasure  she  gave  to  others,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  reflected  upon  herself ;  and  I  saw,  though  I  strove  to  hide  it 
from  myself,  that  I  was  utterly  insignificant  in  her  eyes,  and  my 
admiration  valueless,  except  in  the  absence  of  homage  more 
flattering. 

I  became  gradually  more  conscious  that  she  went  to  chapel  to  be 
seen;  that  she  posfd  at  prayers,  and  demurely  delighted  in  the 
admiration  she  excited ;  nay,  at  last  I  clearly  recognized  the  fact  that 
when  she  was  followed  home  by  some  audacious  admirer  (which 
happened  not  unfrequently)  she  would  adopt  a  bewitching  manner  to 
me  which  she  never  assumed  when  we  were  alone ;  and  that,  although 
she  would  profess  the  prettiest  annoyance  and  distress  at  the  "  inso- 
lence of  such  persecution,"  she  would  at  such  times  laugh  and  talk 
to  me  with  a  vivacity'  and  animation  so  charming  that,  even  while 
I  knew  it  to  be  inspired  by  coquetry  and  vanity,  it  delighted  my 
boyish  pride  and  bewildered  and  intoxicated  my  senses.  I  saw  that  I 
was  used  as  an  instrument,  and  played  upon  merely  to  display  the 
grace  of  the  performer ;  yet  I  was  base  enough  to  glory  in  such 
ignominious  service,  and  revel  in  the  consciousness  of  the  envy  ^  I 
in^ired.  I  could  not  hide  from  myself  the  faet  that,  when  Dick 
came  home,  Miss  Paton  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  me.  I  was 
then  quite  forgotten  and  neglected;  her  smiles  were  brighter  and 
lovelier  for  him.  Yet  though  I  was  pained  at  the  change,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  feel  angry  with  Dick.  I  recognized  his  innocence 
in  the  matter,  and  felt  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  suspect  the 
difference  there  was  in  Miss  Paton's  behaviour  to  me  out  of  his  sight. 
Indeed  the  only  thing  I  can  look  back  upon  with  satisfaction,  as 
regards  my  own  conduct  at  this  period,  is  the  fact  that  the  tortures 
I  underwent  through  jealousy  did  not  diminish  my  affection  for  him. 
I  did  not  even  blame  her  in  my  own  heart  for  preferring  him  to  me, 
and  I  rejoiced  to  hope  that  the  honour  and  glory  of  Dick's  admiration 
would  render  her  indifferent  to  the  paltry  gratification  of  seeing 
herself  regularly  followed  home  from  mass  by  a  certain  aristocratic- 
looking  young  man  for  whom  I  had  a  special  aversion. 
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This  gentleman  had  learned  to  know  the  usual  hours  of  her  attend- 
ance at  chapel,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  up  his  position  where  he 
could  fix  his  eyes  upon  her  during  the  whole  of  the  ceremony.  He 
was  an  elegant  young  man,  with  a  certain  air  of  high  breeding  which 
annoyed  me ;  and  upon  him  I  concentrated  all  the  anger  which  I 
ought  to  have  felt  against  Miss  Paton  herself;  because  nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  for  her  to  change  the  place,  or  even  only  the 
hours  of  her  devotions,  had  she  really  objected  to  his  behaviour.  I 
endeavoured  at  first  to  intimidate  him  with  haughty  defiance  of  my 
glance  and  bearing,  but  he  never  appeared  conscious  of  my  presence, 
and  continued  to  fix  his  bold  eyes  upon  my  companion,  with  an 
expression  which  she  certainly  ought  to  have  resented.  At  last,  I 
said  to  her  that  I  wondered  she  made  no  attempt  to  avoid  one  so 
impertinent ;  but  she  scornfully  told  me  in  reply  that,  since  I  only 
accompanied  her  in  order  to  criticisse  her  conduct,  she  woiQd  go  to 
chapel  alone.  I  was  mean  enough  to  apologize,  and  declare  myself 
in  the  wrong ;  but  she  would  not  relent,  and  forbade  my  attending 
her  to  mass  for  the  future. 

Dick  came  to  X  Coiu-t  as  often  as  he  could,  and  was  not  un* 
frequently  accompanied  by  Captain  St.  John,  who  however,  upon 
intimate  acquaintance,  no  longer  appeared  to  me  the  demi-god  I 
was  once  disposed  to  believe  him.  He  had  a  habit  of  sucking  his 
stick,  which  was  far  from  chivalrous-looking,  and  I  discovered  that 
he  was  neither  highly  educated  nor  well  xead.  Still  he  was  always 
welcome  to  me.  Notwithstanding  his  superior  birth  and  position,  he 
gave  himself  no  airs  of  superiority :  he  shared  my  admiration  for 
Dick,  and  was  charmed  with  Miss  Paton's  beauty  and  grace,  while 
there  was  a  cordial  frankness,  and  simple,  plain-spoken,  natural 
rectitude  in  him,  which  often  made  me  ashamed  of  my  own  morbid 
imaginings  and  cowardly  imwilHngness  to  look  the  truth  in  the 
face. 

He  was  the  only  one  of  Dick's  companions  whom  he  had  ever 
invited  to  X  Court,  and  I  believe  he  kept  the  secret  of  our  strange 
surroundings  as  carefully  as  we  did  ourselves ;  not  that  Dick  ever 
asked  him  to  do  so,  but  from  an  instinctive  sense  that — as  he  would 
have  expressed  it — *'it  would  not  do  to  talk  about  it  among  the 
fellows." 

St.  John  drove  his  own  horses,  and  delighted  to  put  them  at  our 
service.  He  would  frequently  call  for  us  in  an  open  carriage,  and  in 
this  manner  we  escorted  Miss  Paton  to  many  of  the  sights  of  London, 
and  made  various  pleasant  excursions  to  Richmond,  Eew,  Hampton 
Court,  &c.  Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  received 
ideas  of  propriety  than  Miss  Paton's  position  amongst  us,  yet  nothing 
more  innocent  in  fact.  Notwithstanding  the  intimacy  which  naturally 
sprung  up  between  us,  we  all  treated  her  with  the  utmost  devotion 
and  respect  \  we  were  her  subjects,  and  she  our  queen. 
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» 
Mr.  Earle  apparently  took  no  notice  of  our  proceedings,  yet  he  must 

have  been  aware  of  them.     I  have  often  -wondered  since  whether  he 

wished  that  evil  might  come  of  it.     He  certainly  never  interfered, 

and  even  avoided  seeing  Miss  Paton  as  much  as  possible ;  and  when 

in  her  presence,  he  had  the  air  of  a  man  absorbed  in  one  idea. 

At  times  there  was  something  about  him  that  reminded  me  of  a  cat 

biding  her  time  to  spring. 

Thanks  no  doubt  to  poor  James's  suggestions,  my  uncle  now  kept 
my  purse  pretty  liberally  supplied.  Dick  had  his  pay  to  fall  back 
upon  in  any  emergency,  and  the  household  arrangements,  though  still 
slovenly  and  irregular,  were  somewhat  improved  since  the  advent  of 
a  young  woman  as  housemaid,  who  had  been  engaged  by  l^fr.  Earle 
immediately  after  Miss  Paton's  arrival,  in  order  to  enable  Mrs.  Withers 
to  keep  herself  and  her  broom  out  of  sight. 

One  beautiful  Sunday  in  October,  when  Miss  Paton  had  been 
nearly  six  months  at  X  Coiirt,  St.  John  drove  us  down  to  Eichmond 
to  dinner.  After  dinner  we  walked  in  the  park,  till  Miss  Paton  was 
fatigued,  and  then  seated  ourselves  upon  the  grass  under  the 
trees. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  St.  John  chanced  to  say  that  his 
sister  was  to  start  the  next  day  for  a  convent  in  France,  where  she 
was  to  finish  her  education. 

"  Oh,  Captain  St.  John,"  said  Miss  Paton,  with  a  shudder,  "  how 
could  you  spoil  this  happy  day  by  talking  of  convents  I  I  shall  fancy 
I  am  indeed  going  back." 

"  You !  were  you  educated  in  a  convent  ? " 

"  I  have  only  very  narrowly  escaped  being  buried  in  one  for  life." 

**  In  what  part  of  France  were  you  % "  asked  Dick. 

^*  At  Dijon,  in  the  Convent  des  Augustines  there.  My  mother  had 
retired  there,  and  I  was  brought  up  in  the  convent ;  so  that,  never 
having  known  any  better  life,  I  was  content  with  my  fate,  poor 
ignorant  child,  and  it  was  quite  settled  and  understood  that  I  was  to 
be  a  nun  some  day." 

"  Then  what  made  you  change  your  mind  ?  " 

"  Oh !  Paris — dear  Paris  !  If  I  had  never  seen  Paris,  I  suppose  I 
should  have  remained  contented,  or  at  least  resigned.  My  mother 
had  always  told  me  that  she  had  retired  from  the  world,  because  she 
had  had  great  sorrows,  and  was  very  poor.  She  wished  me  to  take 
the  veil ;  and  as  the  sisters  were  very  kind,  aad  I  had  never  known 
any  other  life,  I  took  it  for  granted,  as  it  were,  that  I  must  be  a 
nun." 

"  And  how  came  they  to  send  you  to  Paris  ] " 

"  They  did  not  send  me.     One  of  the  616ves,  Eulalie  N ,  who 

had  always  been  my  best  friend  there,  was  fiancee  to  the  rich 

Monsieur  de  6 ;  and  when  she  left  the  convent,  her  parents  invited 

me  to  accompany  her  to  Paris  to  be  present  at  the  wedding.    My 
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mother  did  not  wish  me  to  go,  but  I  had  always  been  able  to  make 
my  mother  do  whatever  I  pleased." 
"  No  wonder,"  said  Dick. 

Miss  Paton  laughed,  and  continued  :  "  So  I  did  not  mind  what 
mamma  said  ;  but  the  Sup6rieure  forbade  my  going,  and  then  I  was 
in  despair.  She  said  it  would  make  me  mojidaine,  and  destroy  my 
vocation  reliffieuse,  as  if  I  had  ever  had  any  1  But  Eulalie  was  so 
generous  and  so  clever  she  managed  it  for  me.  We  all  knew  that 
la  Mere  was  the  most  avaricious  old  woman  possible,  and  Eulalie 
promised  her  that,  if  she  would  only  consent  to  my  visit,  she  would 
vow  the  best  necklace  in  her  corheille  to  the  poor  of  the  convent. 
Now  the  poor  of  the  convent  meant,  in  fact,  la  Mere ;  because  she 
managed  all  those  things  herself^  and  always  kept  back  the  value  of 
half  the  oflferings  that  were  given.  La  Mere  gave  way  then  ;  only  I 
had  to  promise  that  I  would  begin  my  noviciate  immediately  on  my 
return,  and  Eulalie  had  to  promise  to  keep  the  bargain  a  secret  even 
from  Pere  Joseph." 

'*  Who  was  P(^re  Joseph  1" 

"Our  confessor.  When  Eulalie  confessed,  she  told  him  of  her 
vow,  but  said  nothing  about  la  Mere's  share  in  the  matter ;  so  he  said 
she*was  a  sainUjllle,  and  that  her  vow  ltd  porterait  honJieur.  Oh,  how 
Eulalie  and  I  laughed  when  she  told  me  !  " 

"  It  was  rather  more  generous  than  pious,  was  it  not  1 "  said  St. 
John,  sucking  his  stick.  , 

"  Of  course ;  but  after  she  married,  she  made  it  all  right,  for  she 
told  her  new  confessor,  TAbb^  Perin,  the  whole  story.  I  don't  think 
her  'penitence  was  very  severe,  though  ;  for  TAbbd  himself  could  not 
help  laughing  about  it,  because  he  had  once  lived  at  Dijon,  and  he 
knew  la  M^re  well." 

"  What  did  Monsieur  de  B say  1 "  said  I. 

'*  Oh,  Monsieur  de  B is  quite  a  Voltairian.   You  may  be  sure  he 

laughed  heartily  at  it ;  and  he  is  so  enormously  rich  that  it  could  not 
matter  to  him.    Indeed,  he  gave  Eulalie  another  necklace  just  like  it, 
80  she  lost  nothing  by  it  in  the  end." 
"  And  how  long  did  you  stay  in  Paris  % " 

"  Long  enough  to  leam  that  there  is  no  life  anywhere  else  ;  long 
enough  .to  wonder  how  I  could  ever  have  been  such  a  little  fool  as  to 
look  forward  with  patience  to  the  idea  of  being  made  a  nun.    Ah  1  how 

happy  I  was  !     Either  Madame  N and  Eulalie  received  at  home, 

or  else  we  went  into  society,  or  to  the  Opera,  every  evening.   Madame 

N and  Eulalie  gave  me  my  dresses,  for  I  had  only  my  ridiculous 

toilette  de  pensionnaire,  and  Madame  N explained  to  me  how  blind 

my  mother  must  have  been  in  proposing  to  sacrifice  me  as  she  had 
intended. 

"  When  the  time  came  at  which  I  had  promised  to  return,  I  wrote 
to  mamma  that  my  .eyes  were  opened;  that  everyone  told  me  I 
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should  be  mad  to  bury  myself  iu  a  convent,  and  that  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  go  back.  Eulalie  offered  me  a  home  with  her,  until 
I  should  either  make  a  good  marriage  or  find  some  means  of  support- 
ing myself." 

"Why,  what  could  you  do  to  support  yourself?"  said  St.  John, 
bluntly. 

Miss  Paton  smiled  strangely.  "  There  are  many  ways,"  she  said ; 
"  but,  if  it  had  come  to  the  worst,  I  had  been  offered  an  excellent 
position  as  companion  to  an  old  friend  of  Madame  N 's." 

"  You  a  companion  !  "  said  Dick ;  "  impossible !  " 

"  Anything  was  better  than  a  convent ;  to  that  I  had  made  up  my 
mind.  Mamma  wrote  to  me  telling  me  that  she  had  vowed  to  bring 
me  up  to  take  the  veil,  even  before  I  was  bom,  in  expiation  of  some 
early  sin;  but  that  since  I  had  such  a  horror  of  the  life,  she  would  not 
insist  upon  it  any  more  still  that  there  were  reasons  why  she  could 
not  return  to  the  world  herself, — that  all  her  life  had  been  dreadfully 
unhappy,  and  that  she  had  no  consolation  in  the  world  but  me.  She 
said  too  that  she  felt  she  had  a  very  short  time  to  live,  and  that  if  I 
would  only  return  and  stay  wuth  her  till  she  died,  she  would  promise 
never  to  say  another  word  about  my  taking  the  veil,  for  that  all  she 
cared  about  was  to  have  me  with  her  to  the  last. 

"But  I  thought  all  this  was  very  likely  a  trick  to  induce  me  to  go 
back,  and  so  I  wrote  just  once  to  refuse ,;  and  after  that  whenever  her 
letters  came,  I  sent  them  back  unopened,  that  she  might  see  I  was 
quite  determined.  Then  Pere  Joseph  wrote  to  me  that  the  doctors 
said  nuimma  could  not  live  many  months,  and  that  she  desired  him 
to  say  she  had  something  of  the  utmost  importance  to  commimicate 
to  me  before  she  died.  I  wrote  him  a  severe  reply,  in  which  I  told 
him  that  I  had  no  intention  to  be  duped  into  returning  to  Dijon ; 
and  that  if  mamma  had  really  anything  important  to  say,  it  was 
surely  worth  while  to  come  to  Paris  to  say  it.  Of  course  I  did  not 
believe  mamma  was  really  so  ill  as  they  said,  or  I  should  have  known 

it  was  impossible.     Then  Pfere  Joseph  wrote  to  Madame  N ,  and 

of  course  told  his  own  story  his  own  way ;  and,  would  you  believe  it  % 

not  only  Madame  N ,  but  even  Eulalie  tximed  against  me,  and 

said  I  had  no  heart,  and  I  was  obliged  to  return. 

"  When  I  got  to  Dijon,  however,  I  found  it  was  all  true.  Poor, 
dear  mamma  was  really  dying,  and  at  tirst  she  did  not  even  know  me. 
When  she  was  herself,  I  asked  her  what  she  had  to  say  to  me,  and 
she  tried  to  tell  me  the  history  of  her  life ;  but  she  had  not  strength. 
Every  time  she  began  to  speak  of  it,  she  cried  so  bitterly,  and  her 
cough  was  so  frightfiil,.  that  I  could  not  understand  her.  At  last,  the 
very  night  before  she  died,  she  told  me  that  she  was  not  a  widow  as 
I  had  supposed,  but  that  she  had  been  so  unhappy  that  she  had  left 
her  husband  and  taken  refuge  in  a  convent  a  short  time  before  I  was 
bom.     She  said  too  that  she  was  not  poor,  but  that  she  had  property 
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in  her  own  right,  and  that  when  she  found  I  would  not  consent  to^ 
take  the  veil,  she  had  determined  to  claim  it  for  mj  sake.  Then 
she  said  she  had  written  to  my  father  in  England,  asking  his  for- 
giveness for  concealing  mj  birth,  and  begging  him  to  see  me  put 
in  possession  of  my  property.  But  he  would  not  even  answer  her: 
he  had  sent  her  word  through  Mr.  Earle  that  he  would  never  forgive 
her,  and  never  acknowledge  me.  She  had  even  offered  to  send  me 
to  England,  but  Mr.  Earle  told  her  it  would  make  matters  worse. 

''  All  this  poor  mamma  told  me  little  by  little,  and  even  this  I 
scarcely  know  how ;  for  she  kept  dozing  off,  as  it  were,  and  some- 
times I  had  quite  to  shake  her,  in  order  to  rouse  her  and  ask  her  the 
same  question  fifty  times  before  she  understood ;  even  as  it  is,  she 
died  without  telling  me  the  most  important  thing  of  all." 

"  What  was  that? "  said  all  three  listeners. 

"She  said  that  Mr.  Earle  was  bound  to  see  justice  done  to  me  ;. 
but  that  if  he  would  not  do  so,  I  was  to  go  to  a  relation  of  hers  to 
whom  she  had  sent  her  papers  and  her  last  will,  and  she  never  told 
me  this  person's  name. 

"  All  through  that  last  night,  whenever  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  at  me  I  asked  her,  '  Mamma,  mamma,  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
person  who  will  see  me  righted ;  mamma,  the  name,  the  -  name  ! ' 
And  indeed  I  think  she  often  understood,  for  she  seemed  to  try  hard 
to  speak,  but  she  could  not ;  and  now  I  suppose  I  shall  never  know. 
Mr.  Earle  may  know ;  but  I  sometimes  fancy  that  he  is  not  really  my 
friend,  and  so  I  have  not  even  told  him  what  manmia  said.  I  have 
only  hinted  that  there  are  other  means,  if  he  does  not  help  me ;  but, 
in  sober  truth,  owing  to  mamma's  absurd  secresy  until  it  was  too 
late,  there  are  none. 

"  Mr.  Earle  declares  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to  soften  my  father's 
flinty  heart  \  but  of  course  he  must  be  a  brute,  or  why  should 
mamma  have  left  him  %  " 

"  Sometimes  people  don't  agree,  without  exactly  being  brutes," 
said  St.  John,  removing  his  stick  for  the  first  time  from  his  lips. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say!  Very  likely  my  parents  were  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  others.  They  were  welcome  to  quarrel  of  course  as  much 
as  they  pleased ;  but  they  might  have  had  the  kindness  to  put  my 
property  in  safe  keeping  first.  But  it  is  getting  late ;  we  had  better 
go  back.  By  the  way,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Earle  desired  me  not  to  speak 
of  my  afBeiirs  to  anybody,  so  you  must  all  promise  to  keep  my  secret." 

We  all  readily  promised,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  kept  our  word.  We 
retraced  our  steps  in  silence  towards  the  gate  leading  on  to  Putney 
Heath,  where  St.  John's  carriage  was  appointed  to  meet  us,  Dick  and 
Miss  Paton  leading  the  way.  All  at  once  St.  John,  who  had  been 
sucking  his  cane  worse  than  ever,  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  said 
to  me, — 

"  I  say.  Level,  damn  it,  you  know  I — isn't  there  something  about 
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honouring  thy  father  and  thy  mother  \    I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  at 
religion,  but  still — damn  it,  you  know ?' 

"  I  do  know,  St.  John,  that  it  was  not  a  very  pleasant  story  to  hear, 
although  very  prettily  told.     I  wonder  what  Dick  thinks  of  all  this  1" 

''  Oh,  he's  so  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her,  he  don't  see  things 
very  clearly.  And,  after  all,  perhaps  it  is  scarcely  her  fault.  I 
suppose  one  would  get  half  mad  if  one  thought  one  was  going  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  convent,  and  so         '* 

'*  And  so  have  no  feeling  for  any  one  else,  do  you  mean  % " 

St.  John  was  silent. 

There  was  none  of  the  usual  light-hearted  talk  as  we  drove  home. 
Dick  and  Miss  Paton  sat  behind,  and  they  were  either  silent,  or  spoke 
in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  exclude  those  on  the  front  seat  from  their  con- 
versation. 

I  was  pondering  over  St.  John's  words,  "  he's  so  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  her."  How  often  had  I  told  myself  that  I  was  madly  in 
love  with  her  ]  Why  then  was  I  so  clear-sighted,  and  Dick  so  blind  *? 
I  began  to  suspect  th^t  the  difference  lay  in  that  Dick  loved  with  all 
his  heart  and  soul,  while  I  had  called  that  love  which  was  mere 
sensual  passion.  When  I  was  alone  with  Miss  Paton,  and  she  chose 
to  exert  her  power,  she  swayed  me  as  absolutely  as  she  did  him;  but 
through  the  tumult  of  my  senses,  rather  than  the  intensity  of  my 
affection,  and  when  the  spell  of  that  ignoble  intoxication  was  broken, 
my  true  self  was  unaltered. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  my  mind,  St.  John 
teazed  his  horses — a  thing  I  never  saw  him  do  before — ^and  whistled. 
I  looked  at  him  from  time  to  time  in  the  moonlight.  His  usual 
insouciant,  happy  expression  was  changed :  he  still  looked  puzzled  and 
disturbed.  Perhaps  he  was  trying  to  remember  where  he  had  heard 
that  awkward  something  about  ''honouring  thy  father  and  thy 
mother." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Why  do  gypsies  so  often  "  tell  truly  1 "  How  are  they  enabled  to 
reveal  the  past  in  such  a  surprisingly  correct  manner?  Why  are 
their  prophecies  so  often  fulfilled  1  These  questions  are  frequently 
asked,  and  among  the  many  solutions  that  are  ofifered  is  the  follow- 
ing :  Beca^use  they  are  guided  in  the  study  of  character  by  laws 
which  are  strictly  laid  down,  laws  which  are  as  certain  and  as  clear 
as  any  of  the  maxims  of  physiognomy  (to  which  we  all  attach  more 
or  less  faith) ;  truer  and  more  significant  than  any  except  the 
outline-rules  of  phrenology.  That  gypsies  show  an  extraordinary 
clairwyance  is  beyond  dilute.  Their  successes  are  too  numerous 
and  too  well  authenticated  to  be  always  explained  away  as  coinci- 
dences or  as  "  happy  hits."  The  cases  recorded  in  proof  of  their 
uncommon  skill  in  discerning  disposition  and  natural  endowments  are 
innumerable  ;  and  those  who  know  the  character  of  a  person  are  in  a 
position  to  guess  very  shrewdly  at  that  person's  fate.  Not  that  a 
particular  lot  attaches  by  an  inevitable  fatality  to  any  mental  or 
moral  qualities,  but  certain  natures  seem  formed  with  an  aptitude 
for  surrounding  themselves  with  a  certain  set  of  circumstances. 
"  There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew^  them  how  wo 
will ;"  but  to  a  great  extent  we  make  our  own  fate,  and  whoever 
knows  us  thoroughly,  will  also  know  a  great  deal  about  our  past  life, 
and  our  future. 

Anyone  wishing  to  rival  the  gypsies  in  the  successful  study  of 
chai*acter,  has  only  to  master  the  art  of  palmistry.  M.  DesbarroUes 
has  collected  and  sifted  their  traditional  lore  and  ^Titten  recdrds, 
and  all  the  other  materials  he  could  find  bearing  upon  his  subject, 
and  he  has  embodied  the  chief  part  of  the  result  of  his  researches  in 
a  book  called  the  *'  Mysteries  of  the  Hand."  It  was  published 
eleven  years  ago,  and  has  attracted  much  attention  amongst  the 
general  reading  public  in  France,  and  it  is  said  to  have  made  some 
little  way  also  with  the  scientific  people.  Eight  editions  of  the  book 
came  out  in  the  first  eight  years  of  its  existence.  The  subject  has 
strong  attractions  for  several  classes  of  qaiuds :  amongst  them  rank 
first  those  who  aim  at  being  "discemers  of  spirits," — ^practical 
metaphysicians,  if  such  a  term  is  allowable ;  and  secondly,  a  much 
larger  number  of  enquirers,  whose  motive  is  a  vulgar  curiosity  with 
regard  to  future  events.  Palmistry  will  reward  both  these  classes  of 
students,  for,  as  Lavater,  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
says,  "  The  whole  is  in  every  part.'*     The  moral  nature  is  complete 

*  This  paper  may  be  looked  upon  ae  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  one  on  "  Chiro- 
mancy" published  laafmonth.— Ed. 
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in  outline  in  the  btind,  and  if  'the  gypsies,  and  others  who  practise 
this  art,  are  sometimes  at  fault,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are 
often  careless  in  the  application  of  their  rules,  and  somethnes 
ignorant  of  those  rules. 

M.  Desbarrolles  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  book  to  the  considera- 
tion of  chirognomony, — a  system  invented  by  a  M.  d'Arpentigny. 
Chirognomony  helps  us  to  judge  of  character  by  the  form  of  the 
hand,  and  the  shape  of  the  fingers.  Palmistry  also  takes  account  of 
the  shape  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers,  but  relies  chiefly  upon  the 
indications  supplied  by  the  lines  and  the  mounts  of  the  palm.  M. 
d'Arpentigny's  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  in  a  curious 
manner.  He  lived  near  the  owners  of  a  handsome  country-house, 
where  there  was  a  constant  succession  of  visitors.  The  hostess 
delighted  in  the  society  of  artists,  and  gathered  painters  and 
musicians  round  her.  The  host  was  devoted  to  the  exact  sciences, 
and  he  sought  his  friends  and  acquaintances  amongst  those  who 
shared  his  tastes.  Mechanicians,  mathematicians,  and  ''practical 
people,"  were  his  chosen  guests.  M.  d'Arpentigny,  though  neither  a 
Eaphael  nor  a  Stephenson,  was  a  friend  of  both  the  lady  and  the 
gentleman,  and  he  had  facilities  for  observing  all  their  visitors.  He 
was  struck  by  the  dissimilarity  between  the  hands  of  "  Monsieur's " 
friends  and  those  of  the  friends  of  "Madame."  The  artists  had 
generally  short  fingers  that  tapered  to  a  point.  The  men  of  science 
had  square-topped  fingers,  with  lai^ly  developed  finger-joints.  M. 
d'Arpentigny  resolved  to  investigate.  He  went  in  search  of  hands, 
and  found  various  moral  and  intellectual  characteristics  always 
associated  with  certain  forms  of  finger.  He  divides  hands  into  three 
sorts :  the  first  sort  have  fingers  with  pointed  tops ;  the  second, 
square  tops ;  the  third,  spade-shaped  tops.  (By  ''  spade-shaped  "  is 
meant  fingers  that  are  thick  at  the  end,  having  a  little  pad  of  flesh 
at  each  side  of  the  nail.)  The  first  type  of  finger  belongs  to  charac- 
ters possessed  of  rapid  insight  into  things ;  to  extra-sensitive  people  ; 
to  pious  people,  whose  piety  is  of  the  contemplative  kind ;  to  the 
impulsive ;  and  to  all  poets  and  artists  in  whom  ideality  is  a  promi- 
nent trait.  The  second  type  belongs  to  scientific  people  ;  to  sensible, 
self-contained  characters ;  to  most  of  our  professional  men,  who  steer 
between  the  wholly-practical  course  that  they  of  the  spade-shaped 
fingers  take,  and  the  too-visionary  bent  of  the  people  with  pointed 
fingers.  The  third  type  pertains  to  those  whose  instincts  are  material ; 
to  people  who  have  a  genius  for  commerce,  and  a  high  appreciation 
of  everything  that  tends  to  bodily  ease  and  comfort ;  also  to  people 
of  great  activity.  Each  finger,  no  matter  what  the  kind  of  hand,  has 
one  joint  representing  each  of  these  types.  Thus,  the  division  of  the 
finger  which  is  nearest  the  palm  stands  for  the  body  (and  corre- 
sponds with  the  spade-shaped  type),  the  middle  division  represents 
mind  (the    square-topped),  the  top,  soul  (the  pointed).     If  the  top 
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joint  of  the  finger  be  long,  it  denotes  a  character  with  much  imagina- 
tion,  or  ideality,  and  a  leaning  towards  the  theoretical  rather  than 
the  practical.  The  middle  part  of  the  finger  being  large  promises  a 
logical,  calculating  mind — a  common-sensed  person.  The  remaining 
joint  long  and  thick  denotes  a  nature  that  clings  more  to  the  luxuries 
than  to  the  refinements  of  life.  Things  will  present,  themselves  to 
such  a  natui^e  under  a  lower  aspect,  and  utility  will  be  accounted 
before  beauty.  The  above  description  of  the  types  of  hands  is  fer 
from  exhaustive,  for  each  type  affords  indications  of  many  qualities 
not  even  mentioned  here.  This  sketch  aims  merely  at  giving  a 
rough  idea  of  this  part  of  chirognomony.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  there  are  "  good^handB  "  to  be  found  in  each  type — ^hands  that 
are  equal  to  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  their  owners  (only, 
unfortunately,  few  can  read  them!) ;  hands — ^spade-shaped,  square,  or 
pointed — that  denote  splendid  qualities  of  head  and  heart ;  but  the 
highest  and  best  hand  of  the  pointed  type,  will  be  something  better 
than  the  best  that  the  other  kinds  can  boast.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  M.  d'Arpentigny  found  no  artists  with  any  but  pointed 
fingers,  and  no  men  of  science  with  pointed  fingers ;  but  it  is 
observable  that  those  with  pointed  fingers  who  take  to  science, 
invest  their  chosen  subjects  with  a  certain  poetical  charm ;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  an  artist  with  spade-shaped  fingers  will  be  found  to 
vulgarise  art,  or,  at  least,  to  treat  his  subjects,  in  a  realistic  manner, 
and  to  see  things  from  a  somewhat  commonplace  standpoint  Some 
time  and  experience  will  be  needed  by  a  beginner  to  construct  the 
idea  of  the  average  proportions  of  a  hand.  Only  departures  from 
this  average  hand  are  really  characteristic  and  significant.  A  hand 
conforming  itself  exactly  to  the  representative  hand  would  portend 
a  being  without  any  individuality — a  nonentity.  The  size  of  the 
hand  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  person.  The  length 
of  the  fingers  should  equal  the  length  of  the  palm.  The  palm 
longer  than  the  fingers  would  indicate  a  preponderance  of  matter 
over  mind  :  the  fingers  much  longer  than  the  palm,  a  want  of  ballast — 
of  common  sense  :  the  palm  and  fingers  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  shows 
a  proper  balance  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material. 

The  three  types  are  varied  almost  infinitely  by  the  combination  of 
two  or  more  kinds  of  hands  in  one  hand.  There  may  be  square 
fingers  in  the  pointed  hand,  or  some  spade-shaped.  A  hand  may  even 
coiitain  the  three  types.  Again,  there  are  some  hands  where  none  of 
the  fingers  are  quite  square-topped,  or  quite  pointed,  or  quite  spade- 
shaped  ;  where  there  are  squarish  points,  or  pointed  squares,  and  no 
fingers  of  the  pure  type.  These  transitional  hands  are  called 
"  mixed,"  and  they  denote  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  gifts 
of  both  of  the  types  represented  in  them.  The  hands  in  which  all 
the  fingers  belong  to  one  type,  "pure  and  imadulterated,''  are  not 
often  met  with.     They  belong  to  people  who  are,  if  not  unnaturally, 
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at  least  uncommonly,  consistent.  It  has  been  said  by  a  novelist, 
who  is  a  noted  student  of  character,  that  there  is  ^'a  curiously 
mistaken  tendency  to  look  for  logical  consistency  in  human  motives 
and  human  actions,"  but  palmistry  presents  human  nature  '^  in  its 
inherent  inconsistencies  and  self-contradictions — in  its  intricate 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  great  and  small.'' 

M.  BesbarroUes  adopts  all  that  is  here  set  down  of  M.  d'Arpen- 
tigny's  system,  adding  to  it  the*  stiidy  of  the  palm,  in  which  the 
principal  lines  are — ^the  line  of  life,  which  runs  round  the  base  of  the 
thumb ;  the  line  of  the  head,  which  begins  beside  the  line  of  life, 
between  the  thumb  and  the  first  finger,  and  crosses  the  middle  of  the 
palm  'y  and  the  line  of  the  heart,  which  goes  from  one  side  of  the 
hand  to  the  other  at  the  base  of  the  fingers.  An  unbroken  and  well- 
defined  line  of  life  signifies  good  health.  A  breakage  in  the  line 
reveals  impending  sickness,  if  it  be  in  years  to  come,  or  sick- 
ness passed,  if  it  be  in  years  gone  by.  The  date  can  be  easily 
ascertained,  as  the  line  of  life  is  divided  into  portions  that  re- 
present different  ages.  Thus :  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  middle 
of  the  base  of  the  third  finger  towards  the  second  joint  of  the 
thumb,  and  the  point  at  which  it  intersects  the  line  of  life  will 
mark  the  age  of  ten.  If  the  breakage  occurs  in  a  grown  person's 
hand  at  that  point,  it  shows  that  that  person  was  ill,  or  met  with  an 
accident,  when  ten  years  old.  If  the  fault  in  the  line  is  a  little  before 
the  point  which  marks  ten  years  old,  then  the  illness  came  at  the  age 
of  nine  or  eight,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  distance  fi-om  the  point. 
A  line  parallel  to  this  one,  starting  from  between  the  third  and  last 
finger,  will  touch  the  line  of  life  at  the  point  called  twenty.  Another 
parallel  line,  starting  from  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  little  finger, 
takes  you  to  thirty.  The  next  line  goes  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
same  finger,  and  gives  forty.  The  line  to  find  fifty  starts  from  a 
little  above  the  line  of  the  heart.  No  dot,  or  cross,  belonging  to  a 
bygone  time,  warns  or  menaces,  but  such  signs  would  do  so  if  seen  in 
prospect.  Palmistry,  by  forewarning,  forearms.  There  are  indications 
elsewhere,  showing  what  kind  of  danger  to  apprehend,  and  M.  Desbar- 
rolles  is  fond  of  repeating  the  old  saying,  ^'  Homo  sapiens  domina- 
bitur  astris." 

A  long  and  well-defined  line  of  the  head  promises  intellectual 
power.  If  the  line  be  so  long  as  to  go  to  the  ^i%ib  of  the  hand  it  in- 
dicates too  much  calculation — ^meanness.  It  should  start  from  the 
side  of  the  line  of  life,  between  the  first  finger  and  the  thumb,  and 
cross  the  palm  nearly  horizontally,  losing  itself  below  the  third 
finger,  or  thereabouts.  If  the  line  ends  under  the  second  finger,  th&t 
is  to  say,  about  the  centre  of  the  palm,  it  denotes  stupidity.  If  the 
line  be  formed  of  a  series  of  small  lines,  like  a  chain,  instead  of  one 
clear  mark,  it  is  a  sign  of  want  of  concentration  of  the  ideas.  A  pale 
line  of  the  head  means  indecision.    If  it  turn  downwards  at  the  wrist. 
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it|ind'icatoB  a  mind  that  takes  a  too  imaginative  view  of  things.  If  it 
bo  bifurcated  at  the  end,  half  going  downwards,  and  half  continuing 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  major  part  of  the  line,  it  denotes  deceit-^ 
double-dealing.  This  line  supplies  a  great  many  other  indications, 
but  we  will  now  pass  on  to  the  line  of  the  heart.  If  this  line  be  well- 
marked  and  if  it  go  from  the  edge  of  the  hand  below  the  little  finger, 
across  the  roots  of  the  fingers  to  the  base  of  the  first  finger,  it  promises 
an  affectionate  disposition  and  a  good  memory.  Many  mental  qualities 
are  promised  us  by  a  good  line  of  the  heart :  it  does  not  merely  stipply 
indications  regarding  the  affections.  The  poetical,  or  the  artistic,  or 
the  imaginative,  may  be  inferred  as  a  part  of  the  character  foreshadowed 
by  a  well-defined,  well-coloured  line  of  the  heart.  A  good  line  of  the 
heart  also  augurs  well  for  the  happiness  of  its  possessor  ;  the  gypsies 
say  it  is  a  ''  good  omeiL"  If  this  line  sends  down  short  lines  towards 
the  line  of  the  head,  it  may  be  taken  to  signify  that  the  love  of  the 
person  will  only  be  given  to  those  who  have  already  earned  that 
person's  respect — that  affection  will  wait  upon  esteem.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  small  lines  go  upwards,  towards  the  fingers,  then  the 
likings  will  be  impulsive,  and  instinctive.  A  line  of  the  heart  with  a 
great  many  breakages  foretells  inconstancy. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  that  a  single  sign  ought  not  to  make  us 
come  to  a  conclusion  about  any  quality,  or  any  trait  of  character.  A 
great  many  indications  ought  to  coincide  before  we  come  to  a  deci- 
sion. A  number  of  different,  and  even  contradictory,  signs,  have  to  be 
weighed  and  studied,  and  a  balance  arrived  at,  after  giving  a  proper 
attention  to  each.  The  two  hands  rarely  correspond  in  every  par- 
ticular. Of  the  two,  the  left  hand  is  the  most  important,  but  due 
consideration  should  be  given  to  each,  after  both  have  been 
thoroughly  examined.  Lines,  if  pale  find  wide,  announce  the 
absence  of  the  quality  attributed  to  the  particular  line,  or  else,  the 
presence  of  the  defect  which  is  the  opposite  of  the  quality.  For 
instance,  a  pale  wide  line  of  the  heart  may  indicate  the  absence  of 
affection,  coldness,  or  it  may  denote  cruelty.  To  come  to  a  right 
conclusion  as  to  the  precise  significance  of  any  particular  mark,  or 
indication,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  other  parts  of  the  hand, 
and  especially  to  the  type  to  which  the  hand  belongs.  No  sign 
should  be  overlooked. 

M.  Desbarrolles  counsels  chiromancers  (or  palmists)  to  take  hints 
wherever  they  are  given.  With  Lavater  he  says,  that  voice,  and  gait, 
and  dress,  and  handwriting,  are  not  without  their  significance,  but  he 
adds  that  the  signs  are  more  legible  in  the  hands  than  elsewhere. 
He  is  an  Eclectic,  gladly  picking  up  crumbs  of  knowledge  wherever 
he  can  find  them,  but  professing  to  reap  a  larger  harvest  in  the  hand 
than  in  the  face,  or  on  the  skull,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere.  A  clever 
hypocrite  will  .deceive  even  the  keenest^physiognomist  by  facial  tricks 
and  impostures ;  but  the  hands,  if  not  uncontrollable,  are,  at  least. 
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generally  uncontrolled.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  makes  one  of  his  cha- 
racters say  that  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
can  so  divest  themselves  of  expression,  that  no  one  can  tell,  from 
looking  at  their  faces,  whether  or  no  a  remark  has  '*  struck  home." 
They  never  wince.  But  watch  their  hands  !  the  fingers  wrap  them- 
selves round  each  other ;  they  twist  and  twine  :  or  else,  the  hands 
are  clenched  tightly,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  white  look  about  the 
knuckles.  They  will  be  gradually  relaxed,  and  the  rigid  stiffness 
will  disappear,  as  the  debate  glides  into  smoother  channels.  Some 
impassive-looking  people  banish  every  outwai'd  trace  of  emotion 
except  one  ;  that  is,  the  reddening,  or  paling  of  their  nails,  as  the 
fingers  are  pressed  more  or  less  strongly  against  anything  that  may 
be  under  their  hand.  As  for  obliterating  Imes  or  marks,  or  fashion- 
ing the  hand  with  any  hypocritical  intent — no  one  thinks  of  so  doing, 
if  even  it  be  possible. 

Each  finger,  and  the  mount  at  the  base  of  it,  is  named  from  a 
planet.  In  the  normal  hand  the  second  finger  is  the  longest,  the 
third  the  next  longest,  the  first  nearly  as  long  as  the  third,  and 
much  longer  than  the  foiu*th,  or  little  finger.  Jupiter  is  the  first 
finger.  If  it  be  long  and  not  ill-shapen,  and  if  the  mount  at  its  base 
be  well  developed,  it  indicates  a  noble  and  lofty  character,  and  a 
religious-minded  person.  If  disproportionately  long  it  will  mean 
different  things  according  to  the  type  of  hand  in  which  it  may  be 
found,  or  according  to  the  type  of  that  particular  finger :  in  the 
fu^t  type,  an  over-long  first  finger  would  denote  an  inclination  to  the 
fantastic  or  the  exaggerated  in  religious  matters  ;  or  it  might,  perhaps, 
mean  religious  madness ;  or,  if  other  signs  in  the  hand  favoured 
this  view,  it  could  be  taken  to  denote  pride.  Pride  is  a  form  of 
worship — the  cult  of  self.  In  the  second  type  of  hand,  the  excessive 
development  of  Jupiter  might  mean  ambition,  or,  if  it  were  in  a 
hand  that  was  eminently  unselfish,  it  would  stand  for  a  something 
puritanical  in  manners  and  morals — a  too  great  severity.  In  the 
third  type,  a  very  long  first  finger  would  probably  signify  vanity.  The 
second  finger  is  Saturn.  If  too  prominent  it  announces  melancholy, 
or  misanthropy,  or  downright  cruelty,  according  to  the  type  of  hand ; 
but  if  the  finger  be  within  due  proportions,  this  sadness  may  take 
the  form  of  pity  for  others,  or  it  may  mean  merely  a  becoming 
gravity.  The  third  finger  is  Apollo,  and  belongs  to  the  arts.  In  a 
"pointed"  hand  Apollo  will  give  poetry  and  music  (composition) ; 
in  a  "  square  "  hand,  painting,  sculpture  (here  art  leaves  the  domain 
of  the  purely  contemplative ;  it  becomes  partly  active  from  the  com- 
bination of  manual  skill  with  what  is  only  imaginative)  j  and  in  a 
"  spade-shaped''  hand,  Apollo  will  give  histrionic  power,  an  aptitude 
for  acting,  or  a  love  of  theatrical  amusements.  On  the  stage,  art  is 
joined  in  the  closest  manner  to  motion.  The  fourth  finger  is 
Mercury.     If  well  proportioned  it  promises  a  scientific  turn  of  mind. 
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resourcefulness,  and  diplomacy — ^tact.  The  thumb  is  Venus.  Chirog- 
nomony  and  palmistry  agree  in  almost  all  particulars  about  the 
thiunb.  In  both  systems  it  is  treated  as  the  most  important  part  of 
the  hand.  The  upper  joint,  that  with  the  nail,  stands  for  the  will ;  the 
second  division,  the  reasoning  faculties ;  the  base,  the  animal  instincts. 

As  far  as  he  can  do  so,  M.  Desbarrolles  strives  to  establish  the 
analogy  between  the  hand,  as  an  instrument,  and  our  spiritual  nature. 
For  instance,  in  the  act  of  grasping  anything,  the  fingers  turn  towards 
the  thumb ;  when  giving  anything  the  fingers  and  thumb  separate ; 
und  he  says,  when  laid  on  any  flat  surface,  a  miser's  hand  will  show 
all  the  fingers  inclining  towards  the  thumb,  and  an  extravagaiit 
person's  running  away  from  it.  It  is  noteworthy  that  we  use  the 
words  "generosity'*  and  " open-handedness  "  as  synonymous.  Again, 
a  quarrelsome  hand  has  nails  that  turn  upwards ;  a  timid  hand  has 
nails  that  shield  the  extremities  of  the  fingers.  For  the  action  of 
sizing  with  the  nails  the  latter  form  would  be  useless,  the  former 
essential.  Small  lines  have  their  significance,  and  sometimes  a  very 
great  significance.  A  horizontal  line  on  the  mount  of  Mercury 
announces  a  marriage,  if  very  deeply  marked ;  and  an  attachment,  or 
a  flirtation,  if  the  line  be  less  well  defined.  Lines  at  right  angles 
with  the  marriage-line,  round  the  comer  of  the  hand — that  is  to  say, 
on  the  flat  surface  made  by  the  thickness  of  the  hand,  the  edge  of 
the  hand  just  below  the  little  finger — annoimce  the  number  of  a 
person's  family :  how  many  children  they  have,  or  will  have. 

There  are  two  mounts  opposite  the  thumb.  That  nearest  the  wrist 
is  the  Moon,  giving  imagination,  an  inclination  to  gentle  reverie,  and 
harmony  in  music  (Venus  gives  love  of  melody)  ;  and  Mars,  imme- 
diately above  the  mount  of  the  Moon.  Mars  is  also  represented  by 
a  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  hand.  The  mount  stands  for  active 
courage,  or,  if  too  strongly  developed,  for  pugnacity;  and  the  hollow, 
if  not  too  deep,  indicates  passive  courage — ^patience,  endurance.  If 
all  the  lines  are  very  bright,  it  denotes  a  hot-tempered  person  }  if  of  a 
deep  red,  a  violent  disposition ;  and  if  very  pale,  a  cold,  selfish 
^  character.  A  soft,  fat  hand  belongs  almost  invaria'bly  to  an  indolent 
person,  and  a  hard,  firm  hand  promises  an  active,  energetic,  perse- 
vering disposition. 

Of  M.  Desbarrolles'  theory  it  is  hard  to  say  anything  laudatory, 
except  that  it  is  ingenious.  His .  reasons  why  a  given  division  of  a 
finger,  a  mount,  or  a  line,  should  represent  some  qualities,  and  not 
any  others,  appear  obscure  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  we  cannot  allege 
any  reasons  for  our  reliance  upon  physiognomical  signs  and  indications, 
yet  we  attach  importance  to  them.  We  all  accept  a  good  coun- 
tenance as  a  letter  of  recommendation  in  a  stranger;  although  we  can 
hardly  tell  what  constitutes  its  goodness,  nor  what  the  connection  is 
between  particular  featm*es,  or  a  particular  expression,  and  a  likeable 
disposition.     We  may  say  that  experience  teaches  us  that  they  are 
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Beyer  met  with  apart ;  that  no  bad  man  ever  had  a  beucvolcut  face, 
and  no  good  man  a  malevolent.  If  this  be  a  valid  plea  for 
physiognomy,  then  it  ought  to  be  equally  so  for  palmistry ;  for  ex- 
perience speaks,  at  least,  as  well  for  the  latter  as  for  the  former.  If 
it  be  given  a  fair  trial,  pahnistry  will  prove  itself  a  trustworthy  guide 
in  the  study  of  character.  When  phrenology  was  brought  forward, 
its  advocates  demanded  that  it  should  be  put  to  the  test  of  practice  ; 
and  thousands  were  willing  to  study  it,  and  to  attempt  to  make 
application  of  the  art.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  palmistry, 
which  is  better  deserving  of  a  trisJ,  wiU  be  taken  up  and  studied  as 
phrenology  was  taken  up  and  studied  ; — that  is  to  say,  perseveringly, 
enthusiastically.  It  seems  very  arbitrary  to  say  that  the  top  joint 
of  the  thumb  stands  for  a  strong  will ;  and  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  say 
this  without  being  able  to  explain  why  it  should  be  so  j  but  it  is 
equally  arbitrary  to  say  that  a  large  chin  denotes  obstinacy  (and 
although  no  one  tells  us  why  this  is,  almost  every  one  is  ready  to 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  physiognomical  maxim),  or  to  tell  us 
that  a  certain  development  of  the  frontal  bone  near  the  eyebrow, 
indicates  an  orderly  disposition ;  but  people  very  generally  believe  in 
"  the  bump  of  order." 

It  requires  some  industry  and  coiunge  to  wade  through  M.  Des- 
barroUes'  chapters  on  "Man  in  connection  with  the  Planets,"  or 
"  Kabbala,"  and  kindred  topics,  which  have  a  strong  flavour  of  what  is 
called  the  "Black  Art;"  and  of  what  modem  mystics  tell  us  about 
the  lore  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists.  There  is  a  most  unpre- 
possessing air  of  special  pleading  running  through  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  book ;  an  unpleasant  and  (seemingly)  an  uncandid  tone 
about  it.  The  author  prides  himself  on  the  empirical  nature  of  his 
system,  using  the  term  as  representing  knowledge  gained  by  experience ; 
but  it  is  a  temptation,  when  reading  "  The  Mysteries  of  the  Hand," 
to  apply  "  empirical "  in  its  more  common  sense  (quack)  to  his  system. 
Few  of  those  who  peruse  the  book  would  ever  think  of  chiromancy 
as  other  than  an  ingenious  fiction,  were  it  not  for  the  surprising 
manner  in  which  the  art  verifies  itself  when  tested  practically.  Even 
the  foregoing  brief  and  incomplete  sketch  of  it,  will,  if  properly 
applied,  enable  people  to  guess  very  shrewdly  at  the  tastes  and 
pursuits  of  any  strangei-s  with  whom  they  may  happen  to  be  thrown ; 
and  a  fragmentary  acquaintance  with  palmistry  places  us  in  a 
position  to  afford  ourselves  and  our  neighbours  a  good  deal  of  harm- 
less amusement,  while  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  would 
prove  really  usefiiL  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  art  is  the  means  it 
puts  at  our  command  for  deciding  on  the  disposition  and  capabilities  of 
children,  and  of  young  people  past  childhood.  Many  mistakes  now 
made  with  regard  to  education,  technical  and  elementary,  might  be 
■avoided  by  a  careful  study  of  a  child's  tastes  and  natural  gifts. 

E.  Lynch. 
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Waste  scum  of  an  aspiring  age, 

Puffed  with  your  own  disgrace  ; 
Blest  owners  of  a  buttoned  page 

In  glistening  gilded  lace  ; 
Poor  frogs  that  ape  with  gasp  and  strain, 
The  bxirly  oxen  of  the  plain. 

Just  energy  to  hold  your  own, 

To  clutch  the  goods  you  prize  ; 
Just  force  to  stare  your  neighbour  down 

With  blank  unpitying  eyes  ; 
Just  vital  purpose  to  beget 
The  limp  abstraction  termed  "  your  set." 

"  Your  set," — ^what  passport  should  one  bear  ? 

A  captain's  scarlet  coat, 
Or  to  some  vagrant  Irish  peer 

An  ancestry  remote ; 
A  bagman  father's  hard  wrung  gain. 
An  idle  hand,  a  vacant  brain  : — 

With  these  you  weigh  a  neighbour's  claim  ; 

With  fuss  and  fume  and  strife 
Secure  he  bears  a  sounding  name 

Or  leads  a  useless  life  ; 
So  you  may  frankly  hold  him  free 
Of  shoddy  aristocracy. 

I  mock  me  of  your  feeble  mirth, 

Your  fatuous  dignity ; 
The  ancient  name,  the  gentle  birth, 

My  fathers  left  with  me, 
By  Heaven  !  I  think  I'd  sell  them  both, 
Like  Esau,  for  a  mess  of  broth. 

Rather  than  mate  with  such  as  ye 

Who  clog  the  cumbered  earth, — 
'  Men  shorn  of  man's  integrity, 
Women  of  woman's  worth, 
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With  venal  lures  to  counterfeit 
Their  venal  sisters  of  the  street. 

For  me,  I  stand  up  face  to  face 

With  Life's  reality ; 
From  trammel  of  your  silk  and  lace 

I  shake  my  spirit  free, 
And  own  on  all  the  clamorous  earth 
No  higher  rank  than  honest  worth. 

For  me  I  work  as  best  I  may 

With  hand  and  heart  and  brain, 
Content  to  feel  at  shut  of  day 

I  have  not  lived  in  vain — 
Content  to  hear  beyond  the  sun 
The  stedfaat  angels  cry  "  Well-done  ! " 

M.  L.  Hankin. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  CYNIC. 
By  the  Author  of  "Contrasts." 


VII. 

During  the  passage  from  England  to  Bombay  the  opinion  I  had 
formed  of  the  estimable  attributes  of  the  East  India  Company's 
service  gradually  vanished,  and  before  the  ship  again  reached 
England,  not  only  was  my  conclusion  confirmed,  but  I  held  it  to  be 
impossible  that  any  employment  imder  the  heavens  could  be  more 
objectionable  than  the  one  I  then  followed.  The  captain  of  the  ship, 
an  elderly  man,  had  certainly  many  admirable  qualities,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  was  seized  with  dysentery  hi  Bombay,  and  after  a  few  days' 
illness  died.  The  first  officer  succeeded  to  his  post,  and  the  officer  of 
my  watch,  the  one  of  whom  I  have  so  frequently  spoken,  was  elevated 
to  the  position  he  had  vacated.  Our  new  captain  was  in  every  respect 
as  great  a  brute  as  the  man  who  now  occupied  the  place  of  first  officer, 
and  midshipmen  as  well  as  men  augured  badly  for  the  termination  of 
oxir  voyage. 

No  sooner  had  our  poor  captain  been  buried  than  a  most  detestable 
scene  of  brutality,  profligacy,  and  ^Irunkenness,  mixed  up  with  the  cari- 
cature of  naval  discipline  I  have  alreadv  mentioned,  reigned  on  board 
without  the  slightest  restriction.  Flogging  was  of  continual  occurrence. 
If  the  registers  of  the  old  East  India  Company's  ships  were  to  be 
examined,  it  wotdd  frequently  be  found  that'  the  number  of  pimish- 
ments  with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  which  took  place  on  board  one  ship  in 
a  voyage  of  fifteen  months  were  more  than  those  in  the  whole  British 

navy  in  the  present  time  in  the  course  of  one  year.     Captain  L , 

one  day  in  company  with  some  other  officers,  boasted  that  he  had, 
during  a  voyage  of  little  more  than  a  year,  flogged  every  sailor  on 
board  his  ship.  His  companions  quoted  an  example  of  another  cap- 
tain whose  discipline  was  still  more  admirable  (?),  who  had  not  only 
flogged  every  man  on  board  his  ship,  but  several  of  them  twice  over. 
On  board  our  own  ship  these  punishments  were  frequently  carried  out 
for  the  most  trifling  offences. 

One  case  I  particularly  remember  of  a  poor  fellow  who,  besides 
other  pimishments,  had  been  flogged  no  less  than  nine  times,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  two  surgeons  on  board, 
who  stated  that  he  was  suffering  from  kleptomania.  The  faults  for 
which  he  was  punished  consisted  in  continuaUy  concealing*  either  in 
a  bag  or  trunks  totally  valueless  objects,  such  as  a  piece  of  iron  hoop, 
spun  yam,  little  bits  of  sail-cloth,  an  iron  bolt,  and  other  things  of 
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the  same  kind,  which  could  be  of  no  value  to  him  whatever,  but 
which,  unfortunately,  came  under  the  head  of  ship's  stores,  which 
are  considered  sacred  at  sea.  The  remonstrances  of  the  surgeons  were 
laughed  at,  and  the  captain,  backed  by  the  first  officer,  made,  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  these  punishments,  a  long  speech,  principally  re- 
markable for  its  bad  grammar,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  considered 
it  a  moral  duty  to  cure  the  misguided  wretch  of  his  pernicious  habit. 
I  afterwards  heard  that  a  young  barrister  on  board  the  ship,  a  pas- 
senger from  Bombay  to  Singapore,  to  which  place  we  were  bound, 
attempted  to  interfere,  but  had  met  with  a  sharp  rebuke  for  his  pains. 

On  one  occasion  the  miserable  man  had  been  condemned  to  receive 
three  dozen  lashes  for  concealing  some  useless  article,  and  the  ship's 
crew  were  summoned  to  witness  the  punishment  The  barrister  at 
the  thne  was  on  deck,  and  as  the  culprit  took  off  his  shirt  an  expres- 
sion of  horror  came  over  his  face  at  the  sight  of  the  still  unhealed 
lashes  the  sailor  had  received  some  ten  days  before.  He  made  no- 
remark,  however,  and  the  flogging  commenced,  the  poor  sailor  suffer- 
ing dreadfiiUy  under  the  torture.  As  soon  as  it  was  over,  and  before 
being  released  from  the  grating  to  which  he  was  fastened,  the  prisoner 
called  out,  "  What  a  shame  to  treat  a  poor  fellow  in  this  manner ! 
It's  in£Eimous  ! '' 

The  chief  officer  immediately  turned  to  the  captain,  and  said,  '^  That 
man  ought  to  have  another  dozen  for  his  insulting  behaviour." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  captain.  "  Boatswain's  mate,"  he  con- 
tinned,  "  do  your  duty." 

"  Stop ! "  thundered  the  young  barrister,  now  coming  forward.  "  I 
protest  against  any  further  punishment  being  inflicted  on  that  man. 
By  the  laws  of  England  the  cry  of  no  man  in  pain  is  ever  taken  in 
evidence  against  him." 

"  By  the  laws  of  this  ship  it  is  different,"  said  the  captain. .  "  You 
may  make  a  very  good  judge  on  shore ;  but  let  me  advise  you  not  to 
meddle  with  what  does  not  concern  you,  or  you  will  afterwards  get 
into  deeper  trouble  than  you  will  easOy  get  out  of" 

^^  I  again  protest  against  your  continuing  the  punishment  of  that 
man,"  said  the  barrister,  ^'  on  the  plea  you  have  given ;  and  as  for 
your  threat,  I  hold,  it  in  contempt.  Now,  hear  one  from  me.  In  all 
probability  at  Smgapore  we  shall  find  a  ship  of  war,  and  if  so,  I  will 
immediately  apply  to  the  Grovemor  to  request  the  captain  to  interfere, 
and  let  him  take  what  steps  he  thinks  proper.  I  say  again,  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  being  as  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  your 
position  as  you  appear  to  be.  And  you  men,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing the  crew,  "  I  shall  call  you  forward  as  witnesses  of  the  protest  I 
have  made  to  your  captain."  So  saying,  he  left  the  deck,  and  entered 
bis  cabin. 

Notwithstanding  the  insolent  behaviour  of  the  two  bullies,  the 
words  of  the  barrister  had  evidently  a  great  effect  on  them.     They 
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seemed,  ho'wever,  for  some  moments  puzzled  what  steps  to  take.  At 
length  the  first  officer,  who  was  not  without  some  cunning,  advised  the 
captain  to  call  the  sui^eon,  and  ask  whether  the  man  could  support 
the  continuance  of  his  punishment.  The  surgeon,  only  too  happy  to 
give  the  poor  wretch  the  chance  of  escaping,  pretended  to  feel  his 
pulse,  and  then  said, — 

"  In  my  opinion,  sir,  he  cannot  support,  without  danger,  any  further 
punishment." 

*'  Take  him  down,"  said  the  captain. 

The  prisoner  was  then  released,  but  suffered  a  similar  punishment 
three  weeks  afterwards. 

It  would  be  very  wrong  to  state  that  the  sailors  in  the  ship  were 
either  overworked  or  badly  fed.  In  one  respect  perhaps  they  had  too 
much  indulgence  allowed  them,  and  that  was  in  the  quantity  of  rum 
served  out  to  them.  In  some  ships,  especially  in  the  navy,  trifling 
faults  were  frequently  punished  by  stoppage  of  a  sailor's  gi-og  for 
periods  varying  from  a  day  to  a  month.  On  board  our  own  ship  this 
was  never  the  case,  the  rope's  end,  or  cat-o'-nine-tails,  was  the  only 
punishment  used.  Again,  our  captain  was  one  of  those  who  gloried  in 
sending  the  holiday  men  from  other  ships,  who  visited  our  crew,  back 
again  in  a  state  of  helpless  drunkenness ;  and  when  our  own  men 
visited  on  board  other  ships,  if  they  had  not  to  be  hoisted  on  deck  by 
a  pulley,  from  their  inability  to  stand,  our  captain  would  remark  on 
the  meanness  of  the  entertainment  they  had  received.  Drunkenness 
was  also  carried  on  among  the  liberty  men  on  shore  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  matter  in  Bombay  to  find  streets,  in  which 
the  grog  shops  were  principally  situated,  with  half  a  score  of  men  on 
the  ground,  helpless  with  drink,  and  a  prey  to  the  harpies  around 
them.  But  in  addition  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness  permitted  on  board 
the  ship,  profligacy  to  an  incredible  extent  was  allowed,  if  not  encou- 
raged. On  this  subject  a  good  deal  might  be  said,  but  it  would  be 
unflt  for  these  pages.  Anything,  however,  more  degrading  to  humanity 
than  the  scenes  which  took  place  on  board  our  own  ship,  as  well  as 
others  in  the  service,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  perverted 
imagination  to  conceive.  Nor  were  the  men  alone  guilty ;  the  be- 
haviour of  the  majority  of  the  oflicers  was  scarcely  less  creditable. 
Boy  as  I  was  at  the  time,  I  well  remember  the  bitterly  sarcastic  feel- 
ings developed  in  my  mind  when  contrasting  the  words  of  the  sermon 
I  had  heard  the  Sunday  before  leaving  England,  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  officers  of  ships  belonginp:  to  our  merchant 
princes  created  so  favourable  an  idea  of  Christianity  in  the  minds  of 
the  benighted  heathen. 

To  continue  my  own  narrative.  Although  not  a  word  more  was 
mentioned  as  to  my  conversafion  with  Maria,  the  anger  of  the  chief 
officer  had  evidently  not  subsided  \  indeed,  it  was  perceptible  in  the 
continued  annoyances  and  insults  he  oftered  me.   I  very  much  suspect 
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these  insults  were  offered  on  purpose  to  provoke  me  to  give  an  angry 
reply,  so  that  he  might  punish  me  afterwards  for  my  disrespectfcd 
oonduct.  If  so,  he  thoroughly  succeeded  in  his  policy ;  and  I  believe 
if  the  records  of  the  ship  could  still  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
old  East  India  Company,  my  name  would  appear  disagreeably  frequent 
in  punishments  awarded  me  for  impertinence  to  commanding  officers 
and  disobedience  of  orders.  I  am  sony  to  say  a  good  many  of  these 
punishments  were  deserved,  but  not  by  any  means  the  whole  number 
recorded  against  me.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  his  tyranny  to 
me  was  purposely  practised,  as  the  following  circmnstance  may  prove, 
when  I  narrowly  escaped  severe  pimishment.  I  insert  the  anec- 
dote the  more  willingly  as  it  is  only  justice  to  the  bully  to  admit  that, 
with  all  his  faults,  he  had  certainly  acquired  while  in  the  navy  (for  I 
believe  no  good  quality  was  natural  to  him)  a  certain  amount  of  respect 
for  anyone  possessed  of  courage. 

One  night,  when  in  a  hurricane  in  the  China  seas,  he  had  the  mid- 
night watch,  I,  of  course,  acting  imder  him.  Something,  I  forget 
what,  was  wrong  on  one  of  the  quarters,  and  he  ordered  me  to  see  to 
it.  At  that  time  the  ship  was  rolling  violently  and  rapidly,  and  the 
spanker-boom,  which  had  got  adrift,  was  sweeping  alternately  across 
the  poop,*  so  as  to  render  it  excetedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
quarter.  I  stood  for  a  moment  waiting  for  the  boom  to  fall  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ship,  so  that  I  could  pass  to  the  quarter,  when  Mr. 
B came  up  to  me. 

"  Why  don't  you  obey  my  order,  sir  1 "  he  said.  "  You're  afraid,  I 
suspect.     Tou're  nothing  better  than  a  coward,  after  aH" 

Stung  to  madness  by  this  insult,  I  turned  round  and  exclaimed,- — 

"  You  lie ;  I'm  no  coward ;"  .and  I  accompanied  my  words  with  so 
well  aimed  a  blow  from  the  shotdder  that  he  carried  the  marks  on  his 
face  for  a  fortnight  afterwards". 

He  immediately  sent  for  the  sergeant-at-arms,  and  ordered  me  to 
be  placed  imder  arrest, — not  as  an  officer,  confined  to  iliy  cabin,  but 
with  my  ankles  fixed  to  an  iron  bar  on  deck  which  prevented  my 
moving. 

The  next  day  the  hurricane  or  typhoon  had  greatly  subsided,  and 
the  crew  were  employed  in  making  good  the  damage  which  had  been 
done.  On  the  third  day  I  received  notice  that  I  was  to  be  tried  by  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  for  tnutiny  and  assaulting  my  superior  officer.  This 
intelligence  gave  me  great  uneasiness,  as  I  remembered  the  threat 
the  bully  had  made  me,  that  he  would  have  me,  the  first  opportimity, 
broken,  and  sent  before  the  mast.  However,  there  was  no  alternative 
— ^I  was  a  prisoner,  and  to  be  tried. 

*  Vqt  tlie  information  of  my  non-nautical  readers,  I  may  mention  that  tlie  spanker- 
boom  is  the  one  which  mm  aft  from  the  lower  part  of  the  miien«mast,  horizontally 
«Ter  the  poop  of  the  ship. 

TOU  XUl.  1  B 
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I  nmst  say,  when  I  entered  the  cabin  and  saw  all  the  officera  seated 
at  a  table,  with  the  Gospel  before  the  captain  for  the  oath  to  be 
administered,  the  scene  made  considerable  impression  on  me,  and  there 
weus  an  appearance  of  solemnity  about  the  whole  affair  I  had  not 
before  witnessed  in  the  ship,  notwithstanding  prayers  used  to  be  read 
eyery  Sunday. 

The  first  officer  told  his  tale  truthfully  enough,  as  far  as  the  bare 
facta  were  concerned.  He  acknowledged  having  called  me  a  coward, 
as  he  suspected  I  was  afraid  to  pass  by  the  boom.  '^  And  if  not,"  he 
added, ''  I  submit  he  was  stUl  to  blame  for  not  obeying  my  order  with 
more  alacrity." 

Two  other  witnesses  swore  to  the  same  fisusts,  and  the  master-at- 
arms,  who  held  me  in  custody,  testified  to  the  insulting  lang^uage  I 
made  use  of  to  the  first  officer  when  arrested. 

I  was  asked  for  my  defence,  and  said  I  had  none  to  make.  It  was 
perfectly  true  all  that  had  been  stated,  I  continued,  and  if  I  again 
receiyed  a  similar  offence  I  should  act  in  the  same  manner. 

''  iTou  are  making  bad  worse,"  said  the  captain. 

'^  I  care  not^"  I  said,  ''  what  may  be  the  consequence ;  I  say  again, 
that  the  man  who  calls  me  a  coward  is  a  liar,  and  in  whatever  situa- 
tion I  may  be,  or  at  whatever  risk,  I  will  say  the  same  thing.    Ajs  for 

Mr.  B y  I  despise  and  defy  hiip.     He  may  do  the  worst  he  can, 

but  whenever  I  meet  him  I  wUl  tell  him,  the  same  thing."  And  here 
I  attempted  to  draw  myself  up  to  my  full  height,  and  to  wither  my 
tormentor  with  an  expression  of  indignant  fiuy,  but  unfortimately  at 
the  moment  I  absurdly  damaged  the  heroic  effect  I  wished  to  produce 
by  bursting  into  a  boyish  flood  of  tears.  And  this  fact  enraged  me 
the  more,  as  I  feared  he  would  think  I  was  acting  in  an  effeminate 
manner;  and  so,  by  way  of  counteracting  an  effect  of  the  kind,  I 
made  myself  still  more  ridiculous  by  venting  on  him  a  torrent  of 
insulting  defiance,  crying  myself  in  the  most  stupid  manner  the  while. 
The  captain  advised  me  to  be  quiet,  and  the  master-at-arms,  a  rough 
old  sailor,  kept  pushing  me  with  his  foot  as  a  hint  to  hold  my  tongue. 
At  length  I  obeyed,  and  stood  sullenly  by  at  the  end  of  the  table 
waiting  for  the  captain  to  speak. 

"  If  you  have  anything  more  to  say,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you,''  he 
said  j  ''  but  from  the  language  you  have  already  used,  if  you  take  my 
advice  you  will  say  as  little  as  possible." 

^^  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  I  sulkily  remarked. 

I  was  then  conducted  out  of  the  cabin  in  charge  of  the  master-at- 
arms,  while  the  court  deliberated.  The  first  officer,  my  accuser,  lefb 
it  as  welL     In  about  five  minutes  we  were  again  sent  for. 

"  The  sentence  of  the  Court,"  the  captain  said,  '^  is  that  you  be 
dis-rated,  and  sent  before  the  mast  as  a  common  sailor,  and  that  you 
receive  in  addition  two  dozen  lashes  for  yoiu*  mutinous  conduct.'' 

I  can*t  say  I  was  altogether  surprised  at  this  sentence.     I  made  no 
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remark,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  removed,  when  the  chief 
officer,  to  my  great  surprise,  said  to  the  captain, — 

<<  Allow  me  to  say  a  word,  sir.  I  don't  wish  in  any  manner  what- 
ever to  say  anything  that  may  appear  to  justify  mutinous  behaviour, 
as  discipline  ought  always  to  be  maintained  at  sea,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  must  admit,  jud^ng  from  my  own  feelings,  that  the  affiront  I 
offered,  was,  to  the  mind  of  any  English  sailor,  an  insupportable  one. 
I,  therefore,  trust  you  will  aUow  me  to  beg  that  the  sentence  be 
reconsidered  and  modified." 

I  was  again  sent  out  of  the  cabin,  while  they  deliberated  over  the 
request  of  the  first  officer,  who  this  time  remained  with  them. 

When  called  in  again,  I  was  informed  by  the  captain  that  in 
consequence  of  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  B.,  my  sentence  had  been 
commuted.  That  I  was  to  retain  my  position  as  midshipman,  but 
that  every  hour  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  I  was  to  go  to  the  maintop- 
gallant-mast  head  and  report  if  anything  were  in  sight.  This  I  did 
for  about  three  weeks,  when  we  arrived  at  Canton,  and  my  punish- 
ment terminated. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  further  my  personal  adventures 
as  midshipman  in  the  East  India  Company's  service.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  shortly  after  our  arrival  at  Canton,  I  caught  an  intermittent 
fever,  which  confined  me  to  my  hammock.  So  severe  was  it  that  for 
some  time  I  remained  equally  poised  between  life  and  death,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  kindness  and  skill  of  the  assistantHBurgeon,  a  little 
Scotchman,  I  should  have  succumbed  to  the  attack.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  his  attention,  as  well  as  the  good  feeling  of  my  messmates,  I 
managed  to  hang  on  during  the  many  weeks  which  elapsed  before 
the  ship  left  Canton.  Then  the  sea  somewhat  turned  the  balance  in 
my  favour,  and  I  began  slowly  to  recover,  and  before  we  had  reached 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  was  nearly  convalescent. 

And  now  my  tyrant  again  conunenced  his  annoyance,  offering  me 
some  petty  insult  every  time  he  cast  his  eye  on  me.  One  day,  when 
I  was  speaking  to  the  head  surgeon,  he  approached  us,  and  adked  the 
doctor  why  I  did  not  return  to  my  duty. 

'^  Because  I  do  not  consider  him  sufficiently  recovered,"  replied  the 
doctor. 

'^  I  consider  he  is  only  shamming,  and  dishonestly  throwing  on  his 
messmates  an  unfair  share  of  duty,"  said  Mr.  B. 

Here  the  doctor  bridled  up,  and  in  very  explicit  terms  told  the 
first  officer  to  mind  his  own  business,  that  he  had  no  authority  over 
him,  and  that  he  would  not  be  dictated  to  either  by  him  or  any  other 
officer  in  the  service. 

'*  If  you  don't  speak  to  me  with  more  respect,"  said  Mr.  B.,  '^  you 
will  find  I  am  the  stronger  of  the  two  here.'' 

''  Try  it  when  you  please,''  said  the  surgeon ;  ''  either  here  or  on 
shore,  and  the  sooner  you  begin  the  better.** 

s  B  2 
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Although  certainly  a  brave  mau,  the  bully  thought  he  would 
rather  not  carry  on  the  dispute  with  the  doctor,  and  left  us,  telling 
him  as  he  went  that  I  was  a  shuffler,  and  too  lazy  to  do  duty. 

I  was  so  annoyed  at  this,  that  the  same  evening,  without  asking 
the  consent  of  the  surgeon,  I  went  on  duty.  Mr.  B.  took  no  notice 
of  me,  nor  did  he  speak  one  word  during  the  whole  of  the  watch. 
And  here  I  found  the  surgeon  had  spoken  but  the  bare  truth  when 
he  said  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  go  on  duty,  for  before  the  watch 
was  half  over,  I  was  scarcely  able  to  stand.  I  contrived  to  remain, 
'  however,  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  but  the  result  was  that  the 
next  day  I  was  unable  to  move.  I  recovered  a  little,  and  then  a 
relapse  of  the  fever  came  on,  and  I  was  again  confined  to  my 
hammock,  where  I  remained  till  the  ship  arrived  at  Gravesend. 

As  I  was  utterly  useless  on  board  the  ship,  the  captain  gave  me 
permission  to  leave  with  the  Scotch  assistant-surgeon  if  I  was  able. 
.  To  my  suiprise,  Mr.  B.,  the  first  officer,  also  advised  me  to  leave,  and 
that  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  At  first  I  could  not  understand 
his  behaviour,  but  during  our  passage  up  the  river,  the  assistant- 
Buiigeon  explained  it  to  me. 

''  He  knows  perfectly  well,"  he  said,  ^'  that  he  is  liable  to  an  action 
for  despotic  conduct,  and  more  than  one  case  is  on  record  in  which 
juries  have  given  damages  in  actions  of  the  kind.  If  your  uncle  has 
your  interest  at  heart,  he  will  commence  proceedings  against  him, 
and  you  may  depend  on  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Thompson  and  myself." 

My  passage  up  the  river  was  on  a  steamer,  which  had  been,  since  I 
was  last  in  England,  plying  regularly  between  Grav0&end  and 
Billingsgate.  As  we  sailed  along  I  could  not  help  contrasting  the 
different  position  I  was  then  in  to  the  day  on  which  I  joined  my  ship. 
I  was  not  embarrassed  with  luggage  on  either  occasion,  but  the  cause 
was  not  the  same.  On  my  former  journey  my  sea-chest  had  already 
been  sent  on  board,  filled  to  the  lid  with  eveiything  I  could  require  ; 
on  my  return  home,  I  left  my  sea-chest  on  board  from  the  simple 
fact  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  worth  carrying  away.'  Everything 
I  had  possessed  had  been  either  lost,  stolen,  <fc  destroyed,  and  the 
prodigal  son  on  his  return  to  his  father  could  have  been  scai'cely 
more  destitute  than  myself  Again,  the  contrast  in  my  appearance 
then,  to  what  it  was  now,  was  equally  striking.  On  the  former 
occasion  I  presented  the  appearance  of  an  erect,  powerfully-built  lad, 
'  with  a  complexion  fair  enough  to  have  excited  the  envy  of  fully  the 
average  of  young  ladies  of  my  own  age.  \  was  now  debilitated  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  could  hardly  walk.  My  fhime  stooped,  and  my 
complexion  was  tanned  to  a  deep  brown  by  the  elements,  combined 
with  the  sickly  hue  of  disease.  I  also  remembered  the  adieux  of  the 
denizens  of  Billingsgate  market  when  I  left  in  all  tiie  pride  of 
strength,  and  began  to  consider  what  sort  of  i:eception  I  should 
receive  from  them  on  my  return.     Bad  as  it  was  before,  it  would 
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doubtless  be  worse  now.  Here,  however,  I  was  decidedly  in  error. 
Though  the  market  was  scarcely  less  crowded  than  at  the  time  of  my 
departure,  and  those  engaged  in  it  by  no  means  of  a  better  class, 
not  only  was  no  disrespectful  expression  made  use  of,  but  all  made 
room  for  me  as  I  passed  leaning  on  the  little  Scotchman's  arm,  and, 
judging  from  their  countenances,  many  eyidently  sympathised  with 
me  on  the  state  of  my  health.  A  miserable  virago,  who,  if  not  the 
same  with  whom  I  commenced  my  quarrel  on  leaving  England,  might 
have  been  her  twin  sister,  remarked  to  another  of  the  same  order  as  I 
passed,  '^  Poor  fellow,  there  isn't  a  fortnight's  life  in  him.  It's  a  pity 
to  see  a  lad  of  his  age  so  cut  down,  ain't  it  %  " 

Of  course  I  made  no  remark,  and  we  continued  our  road  further 
on ;  but  then  I  began  to  feel  so  faint,  my  companion  had  to  take  me 
to  a  druggist's  shop  to  get  me  a  restorative.  He  then  asked  the 
druggist  if  he  could  reconunend  us  a  quiet  hotel,  and  fortimately  he 
was  able  to  tell  us  of  one  but  a  few  paces  off.  Here  I  remained  in  bed 
for  a  couple  of  days  while  my  friend  the  doctor  paid  some  visits  to 
his  relatives  in  London.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  asked  what 
further  assistance  he  could  render  me,  as  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
he  should  be  obliged  to  leave  for  Scotland. 

My  first  idea  was  to  send  for  my  friend  Burton,  and  the  doctor 
went  to  his  house,  but  on  arriving  there  found  that  he  and  his 
parents  had  left  London  for  the  seaside,  and  they  were  not  expected 
to  return  for  another  three  months.  It  may  possibly  be  thought  that 
I  ought  first  to  have  appealed  to  my  uncle,  but  I  did  not  do  so  from 
the  fact  that  I  felt  exceedingly  disgusted  with  him  for  the  indifference 
he  showed  me  when  I  left  England.  However,  the  contents  of  my 
purse  were  so  small,  that  I  had  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  my  biU  at 
the  hotel,  and,  in  spite  of  my  own  wishes^^  I  was  obliged  to  ask  the 
doctor  to  call  on  my  uncle.  He  did  so,  and  fortunately  found  him  at 
home.  Nay  more,  he  must  have  given  a  very  serious  description  of 
my  illness,  for,  to  my  great  surprise,  my  uncle  returned  with  him. 
He  met  me  with  (for  him)  great  cordiality,  and  expressed  his  sorrow 
at  the  condition  I  was  in.  Although  his  words  were  kind  enough, 
there  was  a  certain  coolness  of  manner  about  him,  which  seemed  to 
tell  he  did  not  feel  all  he  said.  After  talking  with  me  for  some  time^ 
he  asked  what  money  I  had,  and  where  was  my  luggage.  I  told  him 
everything  I  had  was  either  lost  or  destroyed,  and  that  I  should  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  he  would  supply  me  with  some  .money.  This  he 
readily  did,  and  then  paid  my  bill  at  the  hotel,  and  after  presenting  the 
little  Scotch  doctor  with  five  sovereigns,  he  took  me  to  his  lodging. 

The  first  day  after  my  arrival  at  the  lodging,  my  uncle  was 
courteous  and  attentive  enough ;  the  second,  a  change  took  place,  and 
he  became  more  indifferent,  and  during  %the  next  three  or  foiu:  days  I 
saw  nothing  of  him  whatever.  I  had  too  much  pride  to  seek  his 
society,  and  remained  qiuetly  in  my  room  by  myself.     At  the  end  of 
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a  week  my  uncle  told  me  he  had  seoured  a  room  for  me  in  a  highly 
respectable  boarding-house  at  Hastings,  where  I  could  remain  till  my 
health  was  fully  re-established,  and  then  we  could  talk  over  my  future 
plans. 

I  willingly  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  and  the  next  day  started 
off  for  Hasting,  not  by  any  means  sorry  to  leaye  my  xmde's  roof. 


VIII. 

I  REMAINED  at  Hastlogs  for  more  than  two  months.  During  the  time 
I  did  not  receive  any  news  of  my  uncle,  beyond  his  occasionally 
sending  me  money,  and  this  was  always  done  in  a  most  formal 
manner.  At  last,  comfortable  as  my  life  was  at  Hastings,  I  could 
not  conceal  from  myself  the  fact  that  I  was  not  justified  in  idling 
away  my  time  any  longer.  I  wrote  therefore  to  my  xmcle  to  infonn 
him  of  my  wish  to  return,  and  talk  over  with  him  my  plans  for  the 
future.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  had  given  up  all  idea  of  continuing 
longer  in  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  service,  but  what 
other  profession  to  adopt  I  could  not  determine.  I  wavered  between 
the  army,  medicine,  and  law,  the  two  latter  having  feir  greater 
attractions  for  me  than  the  former.  Why  I  should  have  thought  of 
medicine  I  hardly  know,  unless  from  ^  the  frequent  conversations  I 
used  to  have  with  the  little  Scotch  doctor,  who  was  au  enthusiast  in 
his  profession.  My  liking  for  the  bar  arose  from  the  &ct  of  my 
having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  barrister,  who,  with  his  fiamily 
of  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  had  been  living  for  some  weeks  in  the 
boarding-house  with  me  at  Hastings.  He  had  also  given  me  a  very 
pressing  invitation  to  visit  them  when  they  arrived  in  London,  which  I 
not  only  accepted,  but  resolutely  determined  to  keep.  I  may  as  well 
admit  here  that  one  of  the  barrister's  daughters  had  particularly  excited 
my  admiration,  but  as  I  dare  say  the  reader  has  had  sufficient  de- 
scriptions of  my  boyish  loves,  I  will  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject. 

My  uncle,  in  his  usual  laconic  manner,  wrote  word  that  I  could 
return  to  London  as  soon  as  I  pleased,  and  we  could  then  decide 
what  profession  I  shoidd  enter,  as  I  had  set  myself  irrevocably 
against  commerce. 

On  the  first  day  after  my  arrival  in  London,  the  subject  was  not 
mentioned  between  us,  so  I  took  the  opportunity  of  calling  on  a  friend 
of  the  Scotch  doctor,  to  inquire  when  he  would  be  in  town,  and  to  my 
great  satisfoction  found  he  had  already  returned,  and  was  then  at 
home.  He  received  me  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  and  appeared 
delighted  with  the  improvement  I  had  made  in  my  health. 

''And  now,"  said  the  doctor  at  last,  ''what  are  you  going  to  dot 

I  suppose  you  have  no  wish  to  continue  in  the  Honourable  East 

India  Company's  service,   or  should  you  have  any  doubt  on  the 

subject,  let  me  decide  you,  and  that  is  never  to  enter  it  again* 
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There  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  with  constitation  enough  to  have 
lived  through  the  illness  you  have  had,  but  were  you  to  go  back 
again  to  China,  depend  upon  it  you  would  stay  there  for  ever." 

I  told  him  I  had  no  intention  to  enter  the  service  again  in  aliy 
manner,  and  that  I  was  undecided  whether  to  adopt  law  or  medibine 
as  a  profession. 

"Well  then,"  he  replied,  "choose  medicine.  It  is  certain  that 
our  profession  is  generally  a  poor  one,  and  that  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  and  little  pay.  After  all  perhaps  law  is  not  much 
better,  for  although  there  are  in  that  profession  men  in  receipt  of 
better  incomes  than  in  the  medical  proflsssion,  the  majority  of  its 
members  hardly  earn  sufficient  to  find  salt  for  their  porridge,  as  we 
say  in  Scotland.  As  a  doctor,  however,  a  man  is  always  able  to 
find  bread  and  cheese.  Let  matters  come  to  the  worst,  he  can 
always  get  a  berth  as  surgeon  on  board  a  whaler,  where  he  will  have 
his  five  pounds  a  month,  his  food  and  a  cabin.  Besides  that  you 
wiU  find  isx  more  beauties  and  attractions  in  our  profession  than  you 
wbidd  in  the  law.  Were  a  barrister  called  on  to  give  one  half  of  his' 
exertions  gratuitously,  as  we  are,  he  would  think  it,  and  with  reason, 
a  great  hardship,  but  I  could  give  you  instances  of  hundreds  in  our 
profession  who  work  half  of  their  time  gratuitously,  and  feel  a* 
pleasure  in  doing  so." 

"  All  that  is  very  triiej"  I  said,  "  But  you  see  medicine  leads  tO' 
nothing  more,  after  alL  You  are  a  .doctor  at  the  beginning,  and  a 
doctor  at  the  end  of  your  life ;  whereas  in  law,  you  may  rise  to  thd 
h%hest  offices  in  the  Sti^te,  and  become  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  I  believe  in  the  medical  profession  it  would  be  impossible  to' 
quote  any  one  who  has  ever  attained  the  dignity  of  being  a  membei' 
of  the  House  of  Commons."  * 

I  remained  in  doubt  some  little  time  longer  what  profbssion  to 
choose,  my  mind  alternating  between  law  and  physic.  Although  I 
intend  keeping  to  my  determination  not  to  trouble  the  reader 
farther  with  the  detail  of  any  of  my  boyish  loves,  I  must  admit  that 
I  held  the  barrister's  daughter  in  great  admiration.  She  was 
certainly  a  very  lady-like,  pretty  girl,  and,  what  pleased  me  mudi, 
dressed,  though  neatly,  in  admirable  taste.  In  fact,  I  noticed  that 
dress  was  almost  a  passion  with  her,  or  rather,  that  she  made  a 
study  of  it.  Nor  were  her  criticisms  and  animadversions  on  the 
subject  confined  to  her  own  sex,  but  she  would  occasionally  express 
her  opinion  on  the  dress  of  gentlemen,  who  in  the  course  of  conversa^ 
tion  were  brought  under  her  notice.  This  had  the  effect,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  making  me  more  particular  with  my  owtu  So  much 
money,  in  fkct,  did  I  spend  upon  it,  that  my  imcle,  imdemonstrative 

*  It  iHoald  be  imderstood  that  tha  conyevsatioii  above  alluded  to  took  place  some 
yean  prior  to  the  panmg  of  the  first  Beform  Bill.  Since  that  time  seyeral  rery 
talented  members  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  haye  been  medical  men. 
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aa  lie  generally  was,  called  my  attention  to  the  subject.  Although 
his  remarks  had  their  weight  with  me,  another  circumstance  increased 
their  influence,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  drive  all  boyish  foppery 
out  of  my  head. 

A  day  or  two  after  my  imde's  remonstrance  I  was  engaged  to 
join  a  pic-nic  in  the  country,  at  which  the  barrister's  daughter  wad  to 
be  one  of  the  party.  That  I  might  do  honour  to  it,  I  ordered  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  expressly  for  the  occasion.  As  some  delay  had 
occurred  before  I  received  my  invitation,  I  had  only  three  days 
to  get  the  clothes  made,  and  I  was  obliged  to  request  my  tailors, 
Messrs.  Schweitzer  and  Co.,  of  New  Bond  Street,  to  make  a  suit  for 
me  with  all  possible  dispatch.  Although  they  had  my  measure,  I 
insisted  on  having  it  taken  again  so  that  there  might  be  no  mistake 
about  the  fit,  which  in  those  days  was  considered  a  very  serious 
affair.  Gentlemen's  dress,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  loose  and 
convenient^  was  made  to  fit  exactly  to  the  body,  the  arms  and  legs 
especially.  It  is  related  of  that  most  religious  and  godly  king, 
George  lY.,  .that  he  was  so  particular  on  the  subject,  that  when  he 
tried  on  a  coat  he  would  bend  his  arm,  and  a  tailor's  assistant,  who 
stood  by  armed  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  would  cut  out  all  the  wrinkles, 
and  the  parts  were  afterwards  fine-drawn  before  his  majesty  would 
condescend  to  wear  it.  The  orders  I  gave  respecting  my  clothes,  if 
not  on  the  same  plan  were  somewhat  near  it,  so  particular  was  I  that 
they  should  fit  in  the  tightest  manner.  They  were  brought  home 
about  half  an  hour  before  I  had  to  start  for  the  pic-nic.  The  suit  con- 
sisted of  a  blue  coat  with  embossed  brass  buttons,  yellow  waistcoat, 
and  white  duck  trousers.  The  coat,  and  especially  the  sleeves,  fitted 
to  a  miracle,  and  the  white  trousers  were  a  master-piece,  and  so  closely 
did  they  fit  that  I  had  some  little  difficulty  in  getting  them  on. 

I  now  started  off  on  foot  to  the  house  where  a  carriage  was  pre- 
pared for  some  of  the  party,  my  flame  among  them,  to  go  to  Hampton 
Court,  the  place  appointed  for  the  pic-nic.  And  here  my  misery 
began.  So  great  was  it,  that  although  I  was  placed  by  her  side  in 
the  carriage,  I  believe  I  never  passed  two  hours  of  sharper  torment. 
The  trousers  fitted  so  tightly,  it  was  impossible  to  edt  jeit  ease  in 
whatever  position  I  might  take,  I  tried  to  put  on  an  air  of  graceful 
lassitude,  and  leant  back  in  the  carriage  with  my  legs  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  fullest  extent ;  but  I  could  not  disguise  £rom  myself  that 
my  figure  was  constrained  in  the  extreme,  and  the  perspiration  pour- 
ing down  my  fJEkce.  An  elderly  lady,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of 
the  carriage,  noticing  my  expression  of  countenance,  more  than  once 
aaked  if  I  were  unwell,  and  added-  to  my  confusion  by  the  look  of 
sympathy  she  gave  me.  When  we  left  the  carriage  I  received  the 
condolence  of  several  of  the  party  j  but  once  more  in  an  erect 
position,  my  inconvenience  considerably  subsided.  This,  however, 
was  brought  out  again  with  greater  force  than  ever  when  lunch  was 
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spread  on  the  ground,  and  we  were  invited  to  take  our  seats  on  the 
grass.  How  to  accomplish  it  I  knew  not.  The  only  comfortable 
position  I  could  find  would  be  at  full  length.  I  tried  all  I  could  to 
sit  down,  but  in  vain.  I  then  determined  to  play  the  polite  and  wait 
on  the  company ;  but  stooping  was  painful  to  me.  At  last  a  spiteful 
young  wretch,  also  an  admirer  of  the  barrister's  daughter,  discovered 
the  cause  of  my  uneasiness,  and  politely  offered  me  a  penknife  to 
make  incisions  in  my  trousers,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  sit  down  at 
ease,  but  I  angrily  declined  his  impertinent  offer.  I  afterwards 
found  that  he  had  told  the  whole  party  in  confidence  the  unpleasant 
position  I  was  in,  and  the  proposition  he  had  made  me,  and  I  could 
notice  a  titter  on  their  faces,  especially  the  ladies,  every  time  I  came 
near  them.  The  result  was  I  got  intensely  angry,  and  at  a  convenient 
opportunity  left  the  party,  and  strolling  away  by  myself  did  not 
return  to  them  again  the  whole  of  the  day.  I  remained  in  the  park 
till  nightfall,  and  then  quitted  it  and  purchased  a  small  pair  of 
scissors  at  a  shop  in  the  town.  At  length,  a  fitting  opportunity 
having  offered,  I  followed  my  mischievous  rival's  advice,  and  made 
longitudinal  gashes  in  different  parts  of  my  nether  garments  so  as  to 
aUow  me  to  be  more  at  ease,  and  then,  as  1  could  not  decently  in  my 
then  condition  appear  in  any  public  vehicle,  I  set  off  on  foot  for 
town,  where  I  fortunately  arrived  before  the  break  of  day,  so  that 
my  singular  appearance  was  observed  by  no  one. 

On  reflecting,  tbe  next  morning,  over  the  adventures  of  the 
previous  day,  I  felt  exceedingly  galled  at  the  idea  of  the  ridiculous 
appearance  I  had  made ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  eyes  of  the  individual 
on  whom  I  wished  to  make  the  deepest  impression.  I  never  again 
vhdted  at  the  barrister's  house,  and  in  fact  dropped  the  acquaintance 
of  the  whole  family.  And  this  proves  that  I  had  but  little  predilec- 
tion for  the  study  of  law,  and  that  I  only  fancied  myself  attracted  to 
it  by  the  charms  of  the  barrister's  daughter. 

Having  relinquished  all  idea  of  pursuing  the  law  as  a  profession,  I 
had  now  to  resolve  whether  to  adopt  that  of  medicine.  Before 
definitely  deciding  on  the  subject,  I  determined  again  to  consult  my 
friend  the  little  Scotch  doctor.  I  informed  him  I  had  no  intention  now 
of  adopting  the  legal  profession,  and  wished  to  make  up  my  mind  fully 
whether  I  should  adopt  that  of  medicine.  I  felt  strongly  impelled, 
I  said,  to  foUow  his  advice,  and  wished  him  to  give  it  me  candidly. 

**  Well,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  after  a  minute's  reflection,  "  I 
think  you  cannot  do  better.  As  I  told  you  before,  in  the  outset  of 
our  profession,  especially  where  you  are  not  backed  with  private 
means  of  your  own,  a  young  fellow  has  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with  ^  and  not  the  least  among  them  is  the  obligation  to  keep  up  a 
respectable  appearance  on  very  scanty  means,  though  at  the  same 
time  a  living  may  always  be  gained  provided  an  individual  has  a 
fiur  amount  of  professional  knowledge  and  respectability  of  conduct. 
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I  myself  am  a  devotee  to  my  profeBsion,  and  would  not  change  it  for 
any  other,  although,  God  knows,  I  have  had  difficulties  enough  to 
contend  with  in  the  piutniit  of  it.  I  hold  that  there  is  something 
almost  religious  in  the  exercise  of  the  medical  profession,  'and  no 
man  who  has  once  entered  it,  and  afterwards  quitted  it,  but  has 
occasionally  a  hankering  to  return  to  it,  if  only  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  the  doctrine  of  good  works.  My  countiyman, 
Mungo  Park,  by  the  way,  was  a  singular  proof  of  this.  He  worked 
hard  as  a  doctor  in  a  poor  country  district  in  Scotland.  Occasionally, 
from  hard  woik  and  little  pay  he  began  to  feel  discontented  with  his 
lot,  and  thought  of  quitting  the  profession  and  following  some  oliier. 
However,  the  practice  continued  to  present  great  attractions  to 
him,  and  he  remained  for  more  than  a  year  undecided  on  the  subject. 
At  last  one  night,  when  he  had  retired  to  bed  fatigued  with  a  -  vety 
heavy  day's  work,  he  had  hardly  fallen  asleep  when  he  was  aroused 
by  his  old  housekeeper,  who  informed  him  he  was  wanted  to  attend  a 
poor  woman  labouring  under  the  primitive  curse,  who  resided  some 
fifteen  miles  distant.  Mungo  Park  had  no  alternative,  and  saddling 
his  pony  himself,  he  started  off  across  the  heath  through  a  drifting 
&11  of  snow  to  the  woman's  house,  fortunately  in  time  to  be  of  use 
to  his  poor  patient.  For  this  act  he  received  as  fee  a  piece  of  dry 
bread,  and  a  cup  of  buttermilk,  and  then  again  mounting  his  pony 
he  returned  slowly  to  his  own  house.  This  was  the  ultimate  cause 
of  his  determining  to  quit  the  medical  profession.  He  resolved  for 
the  fhture  to  lead  an  easier  life,  and  go  in  search  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile, — then,  be  it  understood,  a  far  more  difficult  labour  -dian  in 
the  present  day.  But  his  intention  to  quit  the  profession  was 
useless,  for  it  clung  to  him  as  irresistibly  in  the  hot  deserts  of  Afnca 
as  it  had  done  on  the  bleak  moors  of  Scotland.  He  could  resist  no 
application  for  medical  assistance,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  resolution 
to  shake  off  physic,  the  love  of  it  continued  with  him  as  ardent  as 
ever  till  his  death.  And  you,  my  boy,'*  continued  the  Scotch  doctor, 
'^  if  you  only  get  over  the  drudgery  of  the  beginning,  depend  upon  it 
the  profession  will  have  as  many  charms  for  you  as  for  Mungo  Park, 
and  at  present  for  myself." 

The  little  doctor  spoke  with  so  much  enthusiasm  that  I  caught  it 
myself,  and  determined  to  become  a  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession.    I  inquired  of  him  what  steps  I  ought  to  take. 

''  I  believe,''  he  said,  ''  the  most  common  way  is  to  put  youiself  as 
apprentice  to  some  general  practitioner,  but  I,  for  one,  disapprove  of 
the  system.  If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  enter  yourself  as  pupil 
in  one  of  the  hospitals,  and  also  in  the  class  of  some  anatomical  and 
surgical  teacher.  You  will  thus  obtain  a  far  better  knowledge  of 
your  profession  than  by  mixing  up  drugs  ^behind  a  coimter,  and 
instead  of  spending  some  years  in  that  occupation,  you  may  learn  in 
a  few  weeks  a  veiy  considerable  amount  of  sci^itifio  knowledge,  as 
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well  as  medical  and  surgical  practice.  Were  I  you,  that  is  the  course 
I  should  follow." 

I  told  him  I  was  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  adyice,  which  I 
should  certainly  take,  as  I  was  fully  aware  my  uncle  would  offer  no 
objection!  I  then  asked  him  what  hospital,  and  what  anatomical 
teacher's  class  I  shoidd  enter. 

^^  Had  you  been  in  Edinburgh,"  he  replied,  ^'  I  could  have  given 
you  some  good  information  on  the  subject,  but  I  am  not  as  well 
up  in  matters  of  the  kind  in  London.  Nay  more,  as  the  time  has 
nearly  arrived  when  I  must  again  leave  town,  I  shall  not  have 
leisure  to  make  many  inquiries  with  you  about  it.  I  know,  however. 
Dr.  Brooks,  the  great  anatomist,  who  has  classes  in  Marlborough 
Street.  If  you  like  we  will  go  there  now,  and  I  wiU  introduce  you 
to  him.  He  is  a  veiy  good  fellow,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  assist  you 
in  eveiy  way  he  can,  and  advise  you  which  hospital  you  had  better 
attend,  so  as  to  be  able  to  gain  the  greatest  amount  of  experience  and 
knowledge." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  and  we  started  off  for  the  dwelling  of 
Dr.  Brooks,  whom  we  fortunately  found  at  home.  I  can  remember 
him  well  now  as  he  came  into  the  room  into  which  we  had  been 
ushered.  He  was  a  little  man,  veiy  neatly  dressed  in  black,  with 
knee-breeches  and  silk  stockings,  powdered  hah:,  and  white  cravat. 
He  listened  to  the  description  my  Scotch  friend  gave  of  my  qualifica* 
tions  and  previous  life,  and  the  advice  he  had  given  me. 

"  I  think  you  cannot  do  better,"  said  Dr.  Brooks,  "  than  follow  the 
advice  of  your  friend.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  take  you  as  a  pupil  in 
my  class,  and  advise  you  for  convenience  sake  to  enter  your  name  as 
pupil  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital;  though,  imderstand  me,  I  by  no 
means  daim  it  as  offering  greater  flEusilities  for  study  than  either  St> 
George's  or  the  Westminster." 

I  thanked  Dr.  Brooks  for  his  advice,  and  told  him  I  should 
certainly  become  his  pupil,  and  inquired  when  I  could  enter. 

''  The  course  has  just  begun/'  he  replied, ''  and  you  can  enter  at 
once  if  you  please.  But  you  must  excuse  me  now,  for  I  have  an 
appointment  I  must  keep,  and  am  already  behind  time." 

''  As  it  is  as  well  to  be  inured  to  the  disagreeable  part  of  the  pro- 
fession as  soon  as  possible,"  said  my  Scotch  friend,  ^'have  you  any  objec- 
tion to  my  showing  your  new  pupil  the  Museum  and  dissecting-room  9" 

^'  None  in  the  world,"  said  Dr.  Brooks,  laughing.  ^'  Pray  make 
yourselves  at  home." 

Dr.  Brooks  now  left  us,  and  I  was  conducted  by  my  friend  into  the 
Museum,  of  which,  although  there  were  many  curious  objects,  I 
imderstood  but  little.  We  then  went  into  the  dissecting-room.  And 
here  the  difference  of  behaviour  of  my  friend  and  myself  was  remark- 
able. He  appeared  struck  with  admiration  at  the  sight  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  our  view  \  while  I  was  struck  motionless  with  horror. 
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There  were  in  the  room  eight  or  ten  tables,  on  each  of  which  was 
spread,  in  most  singular  diversity  of  attitudes,  a  dead  body,  and  at 
each  one  student  at  least  was  engaged,  while  at  some  of  the  tables 
there  were  two  or  three.  Nor  should  the  scene  be  compared  with  a 
dissecting-room  in  the  present  day,  for  at  that  time  the  Anatomy  Bill 
had  not  been  passed,  and  many  of  the  bodies  obtained  for  dissection 
had  been  buried  for  many  months. 

My  Scotch  friend,  who  had  been  engaged  for  some  minutes  in  ani- 
mated conversation  with  a  gentleman  at  one  of  the  tables,  suddenly 
turned  round,  evidently  td  call  my  attention  to  something  which  espe> 
cially  interested  him.     Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  he  exclaimed, 

"  My  dear  fellow,  how  pale  you  are  !  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with 
your' 

^'  I  don't  feel  very  well,  and  would  rather  go  home,"  I  replied. 

He  then  led  me  from  the  room,  and  calling  a  hackney  cotich,  con- 
ducted me  to  our  lodgings,  where  he  left  me. 

I  shall  never  foiget  the  horrors  of  that  night.  Sleeping  or  waking, 
something  terrible  presented  itself  to  me.  And  here  again,  as  usual, 
the  absurd  contrived  to  mix  up  in  my  mind  with  the  terrible.  In 
contrast  with  the  ghastly  scene  I  had  witnessed  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  were  the  ridiculous  adventures  of  a  few  days  before  at  the  pic-nic. 
I  tossed  incessantly  on  my  bed  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  which 
appeared  interminable.  Mormng  at  last  came,  and  I  arose  and 
dressed  myself  before  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  were  awake.  I 
managed  to  unbolt  the  doors  myself,  and  wander  into  the  street 
And  then  the  thou^t  came  across  me  that  I  would  visit  my  Scotch 
friend,  and  seeing  a  hackney  coach  pass  me,  I  hailed  it,  and  told  the 
coachman  to  drive  me  to  the  doctor's  address.  No  one  in  the  house  was 
up,  but  I  insisted  on  his  arousing  them.  After  some  time  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  half-^lressed  maid-servant  opened  the  door.  I  entered 
the  house,  and  told  her  to  call  my  friend,  and  say  I  must  see  him 
immediately.  Then  going  into  the  sitting-room  to  await  him,  the 
servant  un&stened  the  shutters,  and  I  remember  her  giving  me  a 
singular  look  as  she  left  the  room.  I  walked  to  and  fro  in  it  in  an 
agitated  manner,  till  my  friend  entered,  when  approaching  him,  I 
endeavoured  to  speak,  but  suddenly  found  I  had  fi)igotten  eveiything 
I  had  to  say.  He  looked  at  me  inquisitively  for  a  moment,  and  then 
taking  my  hand,  felt  my  pulse. 

<<  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  ''  you  must  go  home.  Stop  a  moment, 
I  will  go  with  you.  I  will  be  back  directly,"  he  continued,  as  he  left 
the  room  for  a  few  moments  to  complete  his  toilet,  and  he  then 
entered  the  hackney  coach  with  me. 

From  that  day  for  many  weeks  afterwards,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  what  had  occurred,  beyond  that  I  had  been  stricken 
down  by  fever,  and  had  remained  delirious  till  the  paroxysm  was  over. 

i^To  he  continued.) 


THE  DAUGHTEKS  OF  EVE  AND  THE  POET  OF 

"PARADISE  LOST." 


,  In  oonneotion  with  the  third  yolome  of  Mr.  Masson's  noble  Life  of 
Milton,  much  comment  has  lately  been  made  by  journalists  and 

-  essayists  upon  the  poet's  estimate  of  women  and  his  manner  of 
dealing  with  them  in,  his  great  treatises  on  Diyorce,  The  major 
part  of  this  comment  is  but  remotely  and  obliquely  known  to  me  ; 

.  much  of  it  not  known  to  me  at  all  (for  I  have  for  a  couple  of  years 
seen  but  little  of  the  periodicals  and  newspapers),  but  a  little  of  it  I 

.  have  carefully  read ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  inform  the  reader  at 
once  that  what  the  reviews,  so  far  as  I  have  looked  into  them,  hare 
told  him  concerning  the  Divorce  treatises  is,  in  a  most  essential 
particular,  entirely  false.  This  is  throwing  a  point-blank  contradic- 
tion in  the  face  of  writers  who  ought  to  have  known  what  they  were 
saying  before  they  spoke ;  but  it  wiU  be  seen  that  I  am  not  speaking 
without  book,  and  that    flat  contradiction  is  just  what  the  '  case 

.  demands. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  draw  a  wide  general  moral  from  the  fact 
that  such  misstatements  as  I  am  about  to  refer  to  occur  in  these 
reading  days,  and  upon  a  very  simple  point  indeed ;  but  I,  for  one 
(if  the  reader*  cares  to  know)  may  say  that  I  am  tired  of  drawing 
such  morals  in  these  matters.  Reviewing  literature  is  absolutely 
crowded  with  erroneous  criticising  which  a  very  little  care  would  avoid ; 
and  there  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  I  used  to  make  myself 
ill  over  them,  though  they  were  no  concern  of  mine,  except  as  it  is 
every  man's  concern  that  justice  shoidd  be  done,  and  that  truth 
should  be  told.  But  I  have  now  settled  down  in  a  dreary,  if  whole* 
some,  sense  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  getting  even  intelligent  and 
kindly  people  to  be  careful  of  what  ikej  write  about  other  people's 
writing  j  and  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  reviewer  after 
reviewer  upon  a  false  scent  in  speaking  of  the  treatises  in  question. 
Not  surprised,  I  say,  though  the  error  committed  has  all  the  effect 
of  slander  and  worse.  Much  worse ;  for  if  Milton  had  been  capable 
of  the  injustice  which  has  been  laid  at  his  door,  it  would  have  been 
one  more  fact — and  Heaven  knows  we  don't  want  more  of  them — ^to 
lower  our  &ith  in  human  nature  and  our  hopes,  of  its  earthly  destiny. 
As  Milton  was  the  poet  with  whom  in  my  childhood  I  was  chiefly 
acquainted,  and  as  what  he  wrote  about  women  in  his  poetry  was 
almost  all  I  knew  of  such  writing  (outside  of  the  Bible),  what  I  have 
to  say  about  him  in  this  matter  may  not  unnaturally  be  allowed 
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to  connect  itself  Tnth  a  few  remimscences  of  my  own  feelings  as  a  boy 
towards  women  and  girls.  To  these  we  will  pass  on,  after  we  have 
done  with  Milton — ^if  the  reader  will  kindly  pardon  the  bathos. 

The  question  of  Milton's  general  estimate  of  women  is  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  one.  That  estimate  was  exactly  what  was  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  quite  apart  from  his  special  experience  as  a 
husband;  and  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hebrews  at  eyery  point  at  which  such  sanction  was  possible.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  an  honest  Puritan,  with  much  muscle  in  his  brainy 
could  think  otherwise  of  women  than  Milton  did.  Of  late  years 
we  have  seen  scandalously  insincere  attempts  to  water  away  the 
plain  meaning  and  still  plainer  suggestion  or  oimit  of  what  is  said 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  about  women.  But  if  a  man  really 
manages  to  get  out  of  the  Bible  any  doctrine  about  woman,  except 
that  die  is  man's  inferior;  man's  tempter;  znan's  subordinated  helper; 
under  a  special  curse  for  the  fault  of  Eve ;  and  xmder  a  special  ban, 
ceremonial  ban  too— then  I  say  he  is  either  dishonest  or  wanting  in 
mental  fibre.  Subtle  and  beautiful  natures,  but  afflicted  with  logical 
rickets  or  flabbiness,  must  be  excused  for  getting  just  what  pleases 
them  out  of  the  records  (especially  as  what  pleases  them  is  often  ex- 
tremely beautiful) ;  and  dishonest  minds  will  always  do  what  they 
choose — there  is  no  law  for  them.  But  the  plain  truth  is,  that 
Milton's  estimate  of  ayerage  womanhood  did  not  differ  by  a  hair^s 
breadth  from  what  a  Puritan's  estimate  of  women  was  bound  to  be. 
If  his  own  marital  experience  had  been  different  to  start  with,  his 
language  might  haye  been  less  harsh  than  it  sometimes  seems  to 
modem  eyes ;  but,  after  all,  should  we  have  considered  it  harsh  if 
we  had  not  known  his  private  history!  The  answer  is  not  clear. 
We  must  take  into  accotmt  that  in  writing  of  women  as  the  spirit  of 
bis  time  and  as  all  his  most  revered  authorities  fully  justified  him  in 
doing,  he  must  have  well  known  what  he  was  about,  if  ever  man 
knew  his  own  business.  Milton,  living  when  he  did,  was  perhaps'nearer 
to  illustrious  examples  of  female  learning  and  accomplishment  than 
we  are.  He  must  have  known  all  that  was  to  be  known  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  certain  distinguished  Italian  ladies,  and  have  formed 
his  estimate  of  women  in  the  teeth  of  that  knowledge.  It  has  been 
said  that  his  Eve  is  a  Puritan  housewife,  and  there  is  just  enou^ 
truth  in  that  to  give  it  a  sting ;  but,  in  truth,  his 

"  BaughJUr  of  Ood  and  man,  acoompUshed  Bve," 

is  much  more  than  that,  and  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  so,  great 
a  man — with  a  mind  that  opened  so  freely  towards  Mysticism^  as 
was  afterwards  seen — made  Heaven  and  Earth  consent  in  the 
beauty  and  rapture  of  her  espousals.  True,  a  poet  could  not  do 
otherwisiB ;  but  Milton  has  done  it  with  a  will.  Often  did  I,  as  a 
child,   hear  the   eighth  book  of  the    '' Paradise"   condemned    l^y 
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Puritan  fiiends,  because  there  was  so  much  of  ^'the  flesh"  in  it. 

«But  this,"  as  Steme  says, ''  is  a  vile  translation : "  and  nobody  can 

fnget  what  Milton  says,  in  answer  to  the  accusing  angel,  who  is  quite 

as  much  like  Cotton  Mather  as  Eye  is  like  Mrs.  Governor  Winthrop. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  by-the-by,  that  the  word  *' decency"  is  as 

much  lowered  in  its  signification  since  Milton's  dAys,  as  the  word 

^<  acpomplished ; "  and  he  tells  the  reyerend  gentleman — ^I  beg  pardon, 

the  ''  angel  guest  fiumliar '' — ^that  it  was  not  Eve's  ^'  outside  formed 

flo  fair/'  (Eye  had  left  the  bower  for  a  while),  that  enchanted  him  so 

much  as 

^  ThoM  thousand  deoendes  that  daily  ^siWy 
From  all  her  wozda  and  aofclQaiB  mixed  With  loye.** 

And  what  woman  wants  a  poet  to  say  anything  sweeter  of  her  than 

this:— 

**  Yet  when  I  approach 
Her  loreUnesB,  BO  absolute  flhe  aeema^ 
And  in  henMilf  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  yirtuonsost,  diioreeteBt,  best : 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded  ;  wisdom  in  disooxirBe  with  her 
Loses  disooimtenanoed,  and  like  f  6U7  shows  ; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Oooaaionally  ;  and  to  consummate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loyeliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelio  placed.'*  / 

Apart  from  Eye,  who  had  to  be  put  into  the  poem  somehow,  and 
was  inyented  when  the  poet  was  elderly,  Milton's  Woman  is  just  what 
we  might  expect  in  a  Puritan  young  man  of  severe  training,  much 
love  of  music,  and  much  susceptibility  to  Italian  culture.  Words- 
worth's Woman,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  Mother*  Milton's,  we  may 
say,  was  the  dassic  Virgin,  just  sprinkled  at  the  medisdval  font,  and 
inspired  by  Milton  with  his  own  faith  in  the  supreme  victory  of 
goodness. 

The  dbaige  which  I  have  lately  seen  made  against  Milton,  over  and 
over  again,  so  that  tens  of  thoutends  of  readers  must  have  seen  it,  is 
that,  in  his  Divorce  treatises,  he  has  maintained  the  right  of  the  man 
(under  what  he  believed  to  be  an  unrepealed  Mosaic  statute)  to 
repudiate  his  wife,  and  has  not  allowed  any  such  right  to  the  woman. 
This  charge  is  not  only  fiJse,  it  is  stupid ;  as  I  shall  very  summarily 
prove. 

Hear  the  poet  himself: — ^^ Lastly:  if  divorce  were  granted,  as 
Beza  and  others  say,  not  for  men,  but  to  release  afflicted  wives, 
certainly,  it  is  not  only  a  dispensation,  but  a  most  merciful  law.  And 
vihy  i^  $hsndd  not  jfH  be  in  farce,  being  vthoUy  as  needful,  I  know 
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not  what  can  be  the  cause  but  senseless  cruelty."  This  passage 
does  not  claim  the  right  for  women,  but  it  claims  it  in  the  interest 
of  women,  and  it  occurs  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  ibe  first  treatise. 

Again,  in  chapter  nineteen  : — '^  St.  Paul  enlarges  the  seeming 
construction  of  those  places  in  the  gospel,  by  adding  a  case  wherein 
a  person  deserted,  which  is  something  less  than  divorced,  may  law- 
fully marry  again.  And  having  declared  his  opinion  in  one  case,  he 
leaves  a  fwrther  liberty  for  christian  prudence,  to  determine  in  cases 
of  like  importance,  using  words,  so  plain  as  not  to  be  shifted  ofi*, 
that  a  brother  or  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases.''  This  is 
much  stronger,  and  is  indeed  sufficients  Nor  should  any  reader  fail 
to  note  how  careful  Milton  often  is,  in  constructing  his  sentences,  to 
use  words  that  cover  the  rights  of  both  husband  and  wife.  .     . 

Again,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  same  book,  Milton  tells  the 
parliament  that  if  they  make  divorce  or  voluntary  separation  (with 
leave  to  marry  again)  lawful,  "  they  shall  set  free  many  daughters 
of  Israel,  not  wanting  much  of  her  sad  plight  whom  Satan  had 
bound  eighteen  years." 

Again,  in  "  Tetrachordon " : — "  The  wife  is  not  still  bound  to  be 
the  vassal  of  him  who  is  the  bond-slave  of  Satan ;  she  being  now 
neither  the  image  nor  glory  of  such  a  person,  nor  made  for  him,  nor 
left  in,  bondage  to  him,^' 

Again:  ''Where  the  yoke  is  misyoked — to  the  grievance  and 
manifest  endangering  of  a  brother  orjfister,  reasons  of  a  higher 
strain  than  matrimonal  bear  sway." 

Again :  "  Who  [though]  of  weakest  insight,  may  not  see  that  this 
creating  of  them  male  and  female,"  [though  subjecting  the  woman 
to  the  man]  ''  cannot  in  any  order  of  reason  or  Christianity  be  of  such 
moment  against  the  better  and  higher  purposes  of  their  creation  as  to 
enthral  either  husband  or  vnfe  to  duties  or  sujQferings  unworthy  and 
unbeseeming  the  image  of  God  in  them  ?  Now,  whereas  not  only 
men,  but  good  men,  do  stand  upon  their  ri^t,  their  estimation,  their 
dignity,  in  all  other  actions  and  deportments,  with  warrant  enough 
and  good  conscience,  as  having  the  image  of  Gk>d  in  them,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  determine  what  is  unworthy  and  unseemly  for  a  man 
to  do  or  suffer  in  wedlock :  and  the  like  proportionally  may  he  found 
for  tffoman,  if  we  love  not  to  stand  disputing  below  the  principles  of 
humanity.  He  that  said,  'Male  and  female  created  he  them,' 
immediately  before  that,  said  also  in  the  same  verse,  ^  in  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him,'  and  redoubled  it,  that  our  thoughts  might  not 
be  so  full  of  dregs  as  to  urge  this  poor  cojisidercttion  of  m>ale  cmd  female^ 
without  remembering  the  nobleness  of  that  former  repetition.'- 

Again  ^-^"The  law  is  to  tender  the  liberty  and  human  dignity  of 
them  that  live  under  the  law,  whether  it  be  the  man's  right  above 
the  woman,"  [as  the  domestic  superior]  "or  ihe  woman* s  just  appeal 
against  wrong  and  servitude,  but  the  duties  of  marriage  contain  in 
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them  a  duty  of  benevolence,  which  to  do  by  compulsion  against  the 
soul  where  there  can  be  neither  peace,  nor  joy,  nor  love,  but  an  en- 
thralment  to  one  "  [no  sex  mentioned]  "  who  either  cannot  or  will  not 
be  mutual  in  the  godliest  and  the  civilest  ends  of  that  society,  is  the 
ignoblest  and  the  lowest  slavery  that  a  human  shape  can  be  put  to ; 
this  law,  therefore,  justly  and  piously  provides  against  such  an  un- 
manly task  of  bondage  as  this."  [And]  ''  although  there  be  nothing 
in  the  ph^n  words  of  this  law  that  seems  to  regard  the  afflictions  o£a 
wife,  how  great  soever;  yet  expositors  determine,  and  doubtless 
determine  rightly,  that  God  was  not  uncompassionate  of  them  also  in 
the  framing  of  this  law.  .  .  .  Should  God,  who  in  his  law  is  good  to 
injured  servants,  by  granting  them  their  freedom  in  divers  caaes,  not 
consider  the  vtrongs  and  miseries  of  a  voife^  which  is  no  servant, 
though  ...  to  [her]  hy  nam^  he  gives  no  power  at  alii " 

Again  : — "  This  law  [is]  not  unmindful  of  the  wife,  as  was  granted 
willingly,  .  .  .  though  beyond  the  letter  of  this  law,  yet  not  beyond 
the  spirit  of  charity." 

Again : — '^Itiarriage,  to  be  a  true  and  pious  marriage,  is  not  in  the 
single  power  of  any  person  "  [no  sex  mentioned]  3  "the  essence  there- 
of ...  is  in  relation  to  another,  the  making  and  maintaining  causes 
thereof  are  all  mutual.  ...  If  then  eitlier  of  them  cannot,  or  will  not, 
be  answerable  in  these  duties  .  .  .  the  true  bond  of  marriage,  if  there 
were  ever  any  there,  is  already  burst  like  a  rotten  thread  .  .  .  [God] 
therefore,  doth  in  this  law,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Again,  in  the  comment  on  1  Cor.  vii. : — ''  I  argue  that  [either] 
man  or  wife  who  [is]  not  able  or  not  willing  to  perform  what  the 
main  ends  of  marriage  demand,  is,"  <kc.,  &c.,  <bc.  ''  The  blameless 
jterson  "  [no  sex  mentioned],  "  therefore,  has  as  good  a  plea  to  sue  out 
his  delivery  from  this  bondage  as  from  the  desertion  of  an  infidel  ** — 
the  pronoun  '*  his  "  being  here  used  under  a  well-known  grammatical 
law. 

In  referring  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  Milton  over  and 
over  again  argues  from  cases  in  which  the  wife  was  permitted  by  the 
church  to  repudiate  the  husband.  And  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
have  called  these  blunders  stupid  is,  that  it  would  obviously  have 
been  impossible  for  Milton, to  weave  the  seventh  of  Corinthians  into 
his  Tetrachordon,  or  four-fold  cord,  without  giving  the  wife  similar 
rights  to  those  of  the  husband. 

Again : — ^Milton  quotes  from  the  laws  of  Theodosius  and  Valen- 
tinian,  as  follows: — "  As  we  forbid  the  dissolving  of  marriage  without 
just  cause,  so  we  desire  that  a  husband  or  \mfe  distressed  by  some 
adverse  necessity  should  be  freed  by  an  unhappy  yet  necessary  relief." 
And  after  making  this  quotation,  Milton  says :  "  YHuit  drachm  of 
wisdom  or  religion  {or,  for  charity  is  the  truest  religion)  could  there  he  in 
that  knowing  age  which  is  not  virtually  summed  up  in  this  most  Just  law? 
•  .  .  Those  other  Christian  emperors  .  .  .  altered  the  [Roman]  law, 
VOL.  xni.  '  ^ 
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seXf  according  cu  the  Gospel  seems  to  inaie  tlie  wife  more  equal  to  her  hus- 
hand  in  these  conjugal  respects  than  the  law  of  man  doth.  Therefore, 
if  a  man  was  absent  from  his  wife  four  yearsy  and  in  that  space  not 
heard  of,  though  gone  to  war  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  she  nUglU 
divorce  and  marry  another  by  the  edict  of  Constontine."  And  this, 
Milton  goes  on  to  say,  giving  us  his  opinion  of  such  a  law  in  an 
oblique  form,  "  was  an  age  of  the  church  both  ancient,  and  cried  up 
still  for  the  most  flourishing  in  knowledge  and  pious  government  since 
the  apostles." 

I  might  make  the  case  for  Milton  much  stronger  still  by  noticing 
the  rapid  (often  exceedingly  rapid)  implications  of  his  writing;  and  by 
drawing  out  into  detail,  suggested  by  these  implications,  his  general 
doctrine,  passionately  stated  even  in  the  first  treatise,  that  God  "  hath 
left  all  his  commandments  under  the  feet  of  charity."  Much,  also, 
might  be  justly  inferred  in  his  fevour  from  the  finely  apprehensive 
and  often  pathetic  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  love  and  marriage. 
But  it  is  not  necessary.  I  have  proved  that  in  his  total  teaching  on 
this  subject  Milton  was  not  unmindM  of  the  woman's  side  of  the 
question ;  and  I  could  go  on  to  prove,  if  there  were  space,  that  he 
stands  committed  in  her  behalf  to  issues  as  broad  as  any  that  Mr.  Mill 
himself  could  draw  out  in  this  respect.  I  am  not  here  now  to  criticize 
the  doctrine  in  these  matters;  I  am  simply  defending  him  &om 
charges  of  unreasonableness  and  injustice,  and  it  is  important  on 
every  ground  that  the  truth  should  be  known.  I  say  he  was  neither 
unreasonable  nor  unjust  in  the  sense  attributed  to  him,  and  it  would 
have  been  an  almost  incredible  shame  and  scandal  if  he  had  been  so. 

I  now  approach  Mr.  Masson's  book  with  the  deepest  respect  and 
admiration  for  its  author.  His  account  of  these  Divorce  tracts  ap- 
pears to  me  such  as  must  leave  a  wrong  impression  upon  the  reader, 
and  in  other  respects  I  do  not  follow  him.  Mr.  Masson  admits, 
but  only  in  one  place  and  in  terms  which  do  not  go  far,  that  in  the 
later  treatises,  Milton  "  occasionally  leaves  the  man's  point  of  view, 
and  tries  to  be  considerate  about  the  woman."  Whether  this 
admission  covers,  or  anything  like  covers,  my  extracts,  let  the 
reader  judge.  But  Mr.  Masson  tells  us  of  the  first  treatise — ^what 
reviewers  have  unguardedly  extended  to  the  whole  literature — just 
this  :— 

**  My  last  remark  is  that  Milton,  in  his  tract,  writes  wholly  from  the 
man's  point  of  view,  and  in  the  man's  interest,  with  a  strange 
oblivion  of  the  woman's.  The  tract  is  wholly  a  plea  for  the  right  of 
a  man  to  give  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorcement  and  send  her  home  to  her 
father.  There  is  no  distinct  word  about  any  counterpart  right  for  a 
woman  who  has  married  an  unsuitable  husband,  to  give  him  a  bill  of 
divorcement  and  send  him  back  to  his  mother.    On  the  whole  subject 
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•of  the  woman's  interests  in  the  affair  Milton  is  suspiciously  silent." 
Well,  even  this  is  not,  as  my  first  extracts  show,  a  defensible  state- 
ment. Mr.  Masson  has  evidently  read  chapter  xii.  of  the  first  book, 
for  he  quotes  from  it ;  but  just  let  us  attend  to  it  more  closely.  The 
heading  of  the  chapter  is  as  follows  : — 

''  It  is  probable,  or  rather  certain,  that  every  one  who  happens  to 
marry,  hath  not  the  calling ;  and,  therefore,  upon  imfitness  found  and 
•considered,  force  ought  not  to  be  used.'' 

There  is  not  a  word  about  sex  here,  and  Milton  was  not  so  dull  as 
not  to  see  that  he  could  not  make  good  logic  of  his  case  if  he  at- 
tempted to  limit  the  outcome  of  this  principle  to  the  man's  side.  The 
•chapter  itself  is  still  clearer : — 

**  It  is  most  sure  that  some  ...  are  destitute  of  .  .  .  marriageable 
gifts,  and  consequently  have  not  the  calling  to  marry.  .  .  .  Yet  it  is 
as  sure  that  many  such,  not  of  their  own  desire,  but  by  the  persua- 
.sion  of  friends,  or  not  knowing  themselves,  do  often  enter  into  wed- 
lock ;  where,  finding  the  difference  at  length  between  the  duties  of  a 
married  life,  and  the  gifts  of  a  single  life,  what  unfitness  of  mind, 
what  wearisomeness,  scruples  and  doubts,  to  an  incredible  offence  and 
displeasure,  are  like  to  follow  between,  may  be  soon  imagined ;  whom 
thus  to  shut  up  and  immure,  and  shut  up  together,  the  one  with  a 
mischosen  mate,  the  other  in  a  mistaken  calling,*  is  not  a  course  that 
Christian  wisdom  and  tenderness  ought  to  use.  As  for  a  custom  that 
some  parents  and  guardians  Ivave  of  forcing  marriages^  it  mil  be  better 
to  sag  nothing  of  such  a  savage  inhumanity,  but  only  this,  tluU  the  law 
which  gives  not  all  freedom  of  divorce  to  any  creature,  endued  with 
reason,  so  assassinated,  is  next  in  cruelty:^ 

Now  ''any  creature  endued  with  reason"  is  a  phrase  that  most 
clearly  includes  women,  and  as.  women  are  more  frequently  forced  to 
marry  against  their  will  than  men,  the  passage  must  refer  mainly  to 
their  casa  But,  more,  far  more  than  this, — ^was  Milton  so  dull  as  not 
to  perceive  that  all  this  carried  with  it  obvious  consequences  in  favour 
of  women,  and  some  of  these  consequences  stronger  than  any  it 
carried  on  behalf  of  men  ?  I  certainly  do  not  believe  it ;  no,  not  for  a 
moment.     The  poor  man  is  ''  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looks." 

Once  more.  This  short,  but  pregnant  chapter  may  suggest  to  any 
•one  who  does  not  see  it  at  once,  why  the  man's  right  came  firsts  and 
remained  paramoimt  in  the  mind  of  Milton.  Notice  the  phrases, — 
''  the  one  with  a  mischosen  mate,  the  other  with  a  mistaken  otdling" 
Now  Milton  could  not  very  well  have  written  otherwise  than  this, 
holding  the  opinions  which,  in  other  respects,  he  did  hold.  To  this 
day,  indeed,  most  people  hold  that,  the  initiative  in  marriage  being 
the  man's,  the  first  choice  being  his,  certain  social  consequences 
follow  which  women  do  not  consider  very  favourable  to  them.  How 
eould  Milton  do  other  than  hold  that  if  there  was  any  right  of  rejec- 
tion at  all  it  lay  first  with  the  one  who  initiated  the  contrast  and 
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here.  One  of  my  extracts  finm  tbe  first  treatise  ^fr.  Masson  quotes, 
following  it  up  further,  and  quoting  some  tiarahly -sounding  words  of 
the  poet's ;  but  this  criticism  is,  ia  my  opioioo,  unjust.  We  must  re- 
member that  Milton  was  a  very  pl^u  speaker,  always ;  there  was  often 
what  a  French  idiom  would  call  a  hrutality  about  his  language,  but  it 
only  came  of  his  having  a  small  organ  of  SecretiTeneds.  And,  if  yoa 
had  taxed  him  on  these  matters,  he  would  haye  replied,  "  Nature  has 
made  certain  differences  which  involve  these  results.  Thoee  differ- 
ences are  facts — what  would  you  have  1 " 

Id  other  respects  Mr.  Masson  is  not  as  itotUaelj/  fair  as  he  meant 
to  be.  It  is  hardly  sufficient  to  observe  that  in  the  fir^t  treatises 
Milton  omitted  all  reference  to  the  children  and  other  practical 
matters,  unless  you  add  {which  is  not  added)  that  he  deals  with  them 
afterwards.  Nor  is  it,  I  think,  tnia  to  say  that  "  Tetrachordon  "  is  a 
dull  pamphlet ;  nor  to  say,  as  Professor  Seelcy  once  did,  that  Milton's 
arguments  are  out  of  date.  The  author  of  "  Friends  in  Council " 
does  not  think  so  (see  "  Companions  of  my  Solitude  ") ;  and  readers  of 
the  Contemporary  RevUw  will  remember  an  article  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Conington,  in  which  that  gentleman,  criticising  Dr.  Liddon, 
hammered  away  for  several  pages  at  the  difficulty  in  nmking  sense 
of  certain  texts  in  the  Gospeb;  just  aa  Milton  did,  only  he  did  not 
came  to  Milton's  conclusion,  that  the  words  attributed  to  tlie 
Founder  of  Christianity  are  grammatically  irreconcileable  with  any 
conceivable  view  of  what  his  meaning  must  have  been. 

This  brings  us  to  Mr.  Peter  Baync,  whose  otherwise  line  article  iu 
the  above-named  Review  for  August  last  is  open  to  a  good  deal 
of  adverse  comment  as  to  this  questiou.  It  represents  Milton  as 
utterly  and  harshly  unmindfiil  of  the  woman's  case — which  we  have 
seen  is  not  true.  But  Mr.  Bayue  falls  into  a  trap  which  Milton's 
contemporaries  did  not  escape,  and  into  which  Mr.  Masson  and  others 
have  followed  thorn.     Mr.  Bayne  says  r — 

"  Of  all,  except  the  high  inteUectual  and  moral  ends  of  marriage, 
Milton  is  loftily  disdainful  He  assigns  to  married  love  all  those 
spiritual  joys  nhioh  seem,  as  such,  to  pertain  rather  to  fnendsliip; 
and  the  man  who  cannot  love  his  wife' as  the  sister  of  his  spirit,  is 
permitted,  nay,  is  bound,  to  give  her  a  biU  of  divorcement  and  send 
her  away." 

When  I  happen  to  read  anything  so  vrildly  wide  of  the  mark  as 
this  ia  (in  my  opinion),  I  feel  as  if  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  be 
lapped  in  a  short  fcinting-fit — till  the  first  shock  bad  gone  off.  The 
&ct  is,  the  critics  are  all  misled  by  Milton's  language  about  a  "  fit  con- 
versing soul,"  "  a  mute  and  spiritless  mate,"  "  due  conver^tion,"  and 
the  like.    But  surely  they  mi^t  have  noticed  other  hints  which  are 
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all  remember  nothing  about  the  "jolliest"  things  in  the  "Song  of 
Solomon  "  ^  about  marriage  being  the  "  mystery  of  j<yy  f  "    Cannot 
they  remember  who  wrote  the  words,  "  Here  lights  his  purple  lamp, 
here  reigns  and  revels "  ?    Must  they  needs  overlook  passage  after 
passage  of  the  most  striking  kind  in  the  treatises,  passages  which 
plainly  show  that  Milton  was  anything  but  "disdainful"  in  Mr. 
Bayne's  sense,  and  that  the  iron  had  gone  deep  in  more  ways  than 
one  with  him  %     Cannot  they  remember  that  he  was  admittedly  a 
man  of  great  physical  energy,  eager  in  his  educational  schemes  for  the 
full  culture  of  the  body,  proud,  in  his  own  haughty  way,  of  his  per- 
sonal beauty  and  force  ;  and  a  man  who,  to  use  his  own  words,  having 
lived  strictly  in  yoivth,  had  made  haste  to  light  the  nuptial  torch  ?    Do 
the  critics  imagine  that  because  Mary  Powell  was  a  Royalist,  slie 
would  be  the  one  that  would  see  the  beauty  of  "  the  purple  lamp," 
and  understand  "the  mystery  of  joy,"  and  that  because  Milton  was  a 
Puritan  he  behaved  like  Mr.  Casaubon )   Apparently  some  of  them  do; 
at  least  Mr.  Bayne  says  that  Dorothea  Brooke  and  Milton  might  have 
made  a  fitting  match ;  and  one  of  Milton's  contemporaries  suggested 
that  what  he  wanted  was  a  wife  who  could  talk  to  him  in  Greek. 
But  the  secret  lies  deeper  than  all  this.     It  is  but  too  plain  that  hia 
first  experience  in  marriage  came  to  him  as  a  slap  in  the  face  ( — I 
speak  in  metaphor,  not  meaning  that  Mary  Powell  hit  him — )y  and 
that  the  phrase  "  mute  and  spiritless  mate  "  means  much  more  than 
a  mate  who  couldn't  talk  Greek.    In  "  Middlemarch  "  there  is  a  story 
of  a  French  girl  who  stabbed  her  husband  because  his  fondness  bored 
her.     Milton  would  not  have  cared  for  Mary  Powell's  want  of  Greek 
(which  he  must  have  known  before  marrying  her)  if  he  had  not  found 
that  his  fondness  bored  her.     He  does  not  use  the  phrase  "  an  image 
of  phlegm"  for  nothhig.     It  is  idle  to  say,  as  Mr.  Bayne  does,  that 
the  fault  was  Milton's.  '  There  was  no  "  fault,"  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
on  either  side.     There  was  a  mistake — and  the  misery  was  for  both. 
As  far  as  knowledge, of  the  world  goes,  there  is  every  probability 
that  Mary  Powell  had  a  great  deal  more  of  it  than  Milton ;  and  all 
we  can  gather  about  her  leads  to  the  presumption  that  she  suffered 
only,  or  chiefly,  as  a  worldly-minded  woman  suffers  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  "mystery  of  joy"  in  marriage,  or  any  other  mystery  of  joy,  but 
was  pretty  much  like  Rosamond  Lydgate, — could  flourish,  like  other 
basil-plants,  on  murdered  lovers\ brains,  and  would  talk  of  "my 
husband,"  and  her  rights  in  "  my  nusband,"  just  as  if  he  were  "  my 
tea-tray  "  or  "  my  ribbons."    To  plead  for  pity  for  her,  as  Mr.  Masson 
and  Mr.  Bayne  do,  is  quite  unnecessafy,  I  was  going  to  say  false — and 
half-consciously  false — gallantry.  ^Bhe  u  pitied — abundantly  pitied, — 
and  her  side  of  the  story  has  been  carefully  idealized.     All  the  critics 
must  know  that  the  real  honest  difficulty  in  the  case  is  to  make  any 
headway  an  behalf  of  Milton,     The  first  impulse,  and  a  very  strong 
and  right  impiilse  too,  of  every  man  is  to  take  the  woman's  part ;  and 
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and  neither  men  nor  women  in  general  cowld  be  got  by  a  fortj -Milton 
power  of  eloquence  to  nnderstaQii  that  with  him  it  would  not  be  a 
question  of  "taking  part  "  with  one  side  or  the  other,  or  of  quarrelling 
or  making  up  a  quarrel.  I  have  not  the  ahudow  of  the  shade  of  the 
ghost  of  the  phantasm  of  a  doubt  that  in  receiving  Mcuy  Powell  back^ 
after  the  two  years  of  separation,  Milton  acted  against  the  deepest 
si^gestiona  of  his  own  instincts';  and  that  if  there  had  been  any  means 
of  tiiumbscrewing  out  of  him,  later  on,  hia  most  secret  thought,  it 
would  have  been,  "  1  have  done  an  ill  thing  both  for  this  womailt  and 
myself." 

That  is  my  rendering  of  the  story — and  the  reader  will  please 
onoe  more  to  observe  that  I  am  not  now  going  about  to  express 
general  opinions.  I  will,  however  express  fhis  opinion — that  after  a 
man  has  onoe  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  falsehood  to  hia  own  strongest 
convictions  of  the  truth  of  things — such  as  I  conceive  Milton  to  have 
been  guilty  of  in  receiving  back  Mary  Powell  (for  reasons  of  kindness 
and  family  convenience),  all  the  subsequent  procedure  of  his  mind 
will  be  specially  liable  to  be  flawed  with  insincerity.  I  am  not 
saying  here  that  Milton  was  right  in  his  convictions ;  all  I  maintain 
is,  that  in  the  so-called  reconciliation  (ah,  la  belU  reamciluition  /)  he 
smothered  the  deepest  of  them,  ffe  did.  And  in  so  doing  he  parted 
for  ever  with  what  he  had  up  to  that  moment  held — the  turquoise 
ih&t  turns  yeUow  at  the  approach  of  a  lie. 

Dnring  many  years  of  my  early  life,  Milton  was  the  only  poet  of" 
whom  I  knew  anything  in  the  volume  form — and  I  had  not  the  whole 
even  of  him.  I  think  the  perfection  of  his  "  numbers "  must 
have  had  its  effect  upon  me ;  but  what  chiefly  moved  me  in  his 
writings  was  the  perpetually  recurring  echo  of  that  one  note,  in 
"  Comue," 

"  Tirtne  may  be  aswil'd,  bat  never  hurt  ; " 
and  among  the  very  first  lines  that  ever  I  got  by  heart  were  these  six : — 
"  Mortals,  that  would  follow  me, 
Love  Virtne — she  alone  is  free  I 
Sbe  can  teocb  ye  bow  to  dimb 
Higher  than  the  spher;  ohime  ; 
Or,  if  Tirtne  feeble  were. 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her  I " 

Apart  firom  all "  condescending  upon  particulars,"  as  the  Scotch 
say,  to  read  Milton  but  a  little  was  to  be,  so  far,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
intense  and  almost  strained  ideality.  There  is  something  else.  As 
a  Doctrine  of  Reverence  towards  God,  Justice  and  Kindness  towards 
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real  possession  of  me ;  but,  as  Creed  and  a  Story,  it  had  but  a  faint 
hold  either  of  my  head  or  my  heart.  And,  looking  back,  I  can  imw 
see  that  this  hold  would  have  been  still  weaker  but  for  Milton.  His 
Christianized  classicism,  or  classicized  Christianity,  was  the  go-between 
or  intermediate  influence  which  made  my  mental  history  as  nearly 
sane  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances.  Say  not  that  a  little 
boy  could  not  enter  into  such  matters  —our  lives  are  largely  influenced 
by  things  that  we  don't  enter  into  at  the  time.  At  all  eyents,  I 
lived  day  and  night  in  an  atmosphere  of  idealisms  of  the  most 
passionate  kind.  I  say  night  advisedly,  for  when  I  was  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  I  used  to  go  to  bed  early  that  I  might  revel  with  my  head 
under  the  clothes  in  visions — 

^  Planets,  snns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; '' 

( — to  prevent  mistakes,  please  observe  that  this  is  Akenside,  not 
Milton — )  and — ^beautiful  women.  These  were  to  me  simply  so  much 
beauty ;  but — and  it  is  a  mighty  Jmt — the  beauty  used  to  make  me 
ilL  On  one  occasion  a  pretty  young  woman — a  dress-maker  she  was, 
who  afterwards  married  a  "  reformed "  rake,  had  ricketty  children, 
and  shamefully  neglected  them — ^was  spending  the  evening  with  my 
mother,  in  expectation  of  seeing  her  sweetheart,  who  was  my  father's 
lodger.  She  wore  a  very  low  dress,  and  her  beautiful  bust 
disturbed  me  so,  that,  though  it  was  a  frosty  night,  I  could  not  stay 
in  the  room,  and  went  out  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth.  The  fact  is 
— ^now  be  sure  you  laugh  at  this  1 — I  could  not  speak  when  spoken 
to  for  palpitation  of  the  heart,  so  I  went  out  for  shame ;  and  a  very 
bad  cold  I  caught,  to  the  very  great  anger  of  my  tender  mother. 

This  liability  to  incredible  excitement  from  even  the  thought  of 
lovely  womanhood — the  sons  of  Belial  will  please  suspend  their  laughter 
— continued  for  years  afterwards, — I  was  then  nine.  At  thirteen  I 
went  to  my  first  regular  situation.  I  had  not  been  four  hours  in  the 
lawyer's  office,  where  I  was  *•'  fag,"  before  the  sons  of  Belial  there  were 
doing  their  best  to  corrupt  me;  but  they  could  tell  me  nothing  that 
I  did  not  know.  A  short  time  before,  a  stranger  had  oflered  to  my 
mother,  at  wastepaper  price,  three  odd  volumes  of  Ephraim  Cham- 
bers's old  Cyclopaedia.  The  plates  were  complete  \  and  I  very  soon  made 
myself  master  of  all  the  book  had  to  say  upon  some  topics  as  to  which 
I  had  up  to  that  date  remained  in  total  ignorance,  without  making, 
or  attempting  to  make,  even  a  guess.  I  was,  therefore,  more  than  a 
match  for  these  genteel  ruffians.  But  I  may  say  that  the  effect  upon 
my  mind  of  the  knowledge  I  acquired  was  almost  overwhelming  5 
I  was  hofulevert^;  there  is  no  word  for  it.  Oidy  to  my  previous  feelings 
towards  women  was  now  added  an  amount  of  pity  that  used  to  seem 
more  than  I  could  bear. 

Shortly  after  this,  I  became  iU  in  a  queer,  languid  way,  and  had  to 
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keep  the  bed — ^to  my  unutterable  misery.  I  was  not  ill  very  long, 
howevery  and,  as  I  got  better,  I  found  a  new  life  had  begun  for  me. 
When  I  was  about  to  return  to  my  situation,  my  father — ^as  the 
reader  will  say  most  properly,  kindly,  and  wisely^gave  me  a  little 
lecture  of  caution  and  dissuasion  about  bad  company,  and  the  vices 
into  which  ''  youths  "  so  often  fall.  I  interrupted  him  several  times, 
saying  eagerly  and  even  violently  that  whatever  other  "youths** 
wanted  (my  father  was  fond  of  the  word  "  youths  "  )  such  advice 
was  not  wanted  by  me.  Everybody  will  understand  that  this  made 
matters  worse,  and  that  the  fatherly  lecture  grew  all  the  more  serious. 
The  end  was,  for  the  moment,  a  passion  of  tears  on  my  part,  and — I 
had  better  go  on  frankly  with  my  tale — ^a  threat  to  leave  the  house 
that  night,  even  if  I  slept  in  the  streets.  Of  course  my  mother  inter- 
fered, and  for  a  time  the  matter  rested ;  but  the  wound  did  not  heal, 
and  eventually  I  did  go  and  engage  lodgings  for  mj'self  away  from 
home. 

Of  this  I  will  now  say  no  more.  But  I  must  go  on  to  add  that 
though  there  was  never  any  unkindness  between  my  father  and  me, 
and  though  I  was — here  again  I  had  better  be  frank — a  dutiful  son  in 
ways  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  that  wound  never  healed  ;  at  least 
there  was  always  a  gulf,  or  rather  the  mutual  suspicion  of  a  gulf, 
between  my  father  and  me.  I  felt  it  desperately  hard  to  be  no  better 
understood,  than  all  that  came  to  ;  and  in  that  episode,  which  ended 
with  the  crying  fit,  began  a  feud  between  me  and  the  world,  which  has 
lasted  to  this  hour,  and  still  looks  lively.  And  here  is  the  essence  of  the 
feud.  Although  the  faith  of  the  Lady  in  Milton*s  "Comus  "  was  mine, 
I  never  could  understand  why,  for  tlwi  reason,  the  ascetic  or  puritan 
line  should  b©  drawn  between  "  the  spirit  *'  and  "  the  flesh  '*  (to  use 
imwillingly  words  hateful  to  me,  and  as  I  believe  disastrous  in  their 
use  by  others).  I  never  was  conscious  of  any  reason  for  such  a  line, 
and  always  abhorred  the  idea  of  it  Robertson  of  Brighton  has  left  on 
record  a  short  account  of  his  feelings  towards  women  when  vezy 
yoimg ; — 

"  The  beings  that  floated  before  me,  robed  in  vestures  more  delicate 
than  mine,  were  beings  of  another  order.    The  thought  of  one  of  them 

becoming  mine  was  not  rapture,  but  pain At  seven  years  old 

woman  was  a  sacred  dream,  of  which  I  would  not  talk.  Marriage  was 
degradation.  I  remember  being  angry  on  hearing  it  said  of  a  lovely 
Swede — the  loveliest  being  I  ever  saw — that  she  was  likely  to  get 
married  in  England.  She  gave  me  her  hair,  lines,  books,  and  I  wor- 
shipped her  only  as  I  should  have  done  a  living  rainbow ;  with  no 
further  feeling.  Yet  I  was  then  eighteen,  and  she  was  to  me  for  years 
nothing  more  than  a  calm,  clear,  untroubled  fiord  of  beauty,  glassing 
heaven  deep,  deep  below,  so  deep  that  I  never  dreamed  of  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  heaven.  ....  It  is  feelings  such  as  these — call  them 
romantic  if  you  will — which  I  know,  from  personal  experience,  can 
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keep  a  man  all  his  youth  through,  before  a  higher  faith  has  been 
called  into  being,  from  every  species  of  vicious  and  low  indulgence  in 
every  shape  and  form." 

Now,  these  feelings  were  mine  (and  they  still  are  mine),  with  this 
exception,  that  I  should  never  have  flinched  fr6m  the  idea  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman's  getting  married.  My  feelings  towards  his  "lovely 
Swede,"  if  I  had  known  her,  would  have  had  no  thought  of  marriage 
in  them,  but  they  would  have  been  passionate,  though  I  am  sure  as 
full  of  awe  as  his,  and  there  would  have  been  no  re\nilsion  from  the 
idea  of  marriage  in  them.  Nor  can  I  imderstand  such  a  revulsion — 
though  I  can  quite  imderstand  the  idea  being  in  total  abeyance  even 
(yet  why  evenf)  in  the  case  of  the  most  intense  love  between  a  human 
couple.  And  I  find  on  reflection  that  I  have  always  had  towards 
women— or  rather  towards  woman — emotions  of  rapture  which  will 
not  coalesce,  or  at  least  which  never  do  seem  to  coalesce,  with  such 
fancies  as  that  of  Robertson's  about  marriage  being  a  profanation. 
Some  such  idea  seems  to  run  through  whole  literatures,  and  to  belong 
to  whole  races  of  men  and  w^omen;  but  I  never  had  a  film  of  it.  You 
may  find  it  in  a  diluted  form  even  in  Mr.  Lecky — indeed  you  may 
find  it  almost  everywhere  ; — I  have  been  knocking  my  shins  against 
it  all  my  life — I  mean  against  the  spirit-and-flesh  prejudice.  Robert- 
son's account  of  his  own  youthful  feelings  in  these  matters  will  stand 
exactly  for  mine  if  you  will  only  add  another  feeling,  which,  again, 
naturally  associates  itself  with  emotions  of  impersonal  rapture — such 
as  we  must  go  elsewhere  for : — 

'*  These  thou  shall  not  take, 
The  laiirel,  the  palms,  and  the  paean,  the  breast  of  the  nymphs  in  the  brake  ; 
Breasts  more  soft  than  a  dove's,  that  tremble  with  tenderer  breath ; 
And  all  the  wings  of  the  Loves,  and  all  the  joy  before  death, 
AH  the  feet  of  the  hours  that  sound  as  a  single  lyre, 
Dropped  and  deep  in  the  flowers,  with  strings  that  flicker  like  fire.  .  .  . 
More  than  these  wilt  thou  give,  things  fairer  than  all  these  things  2 " 

(And  Aphrodite  was) — 

**  A  blossom  of  flowering  seas, 
Clothed  round  with  the  world*8  desire  as  with  raiment,  and  fair  as  the  foam» 

And  fleeter  than  kindled  fire,  and  a  goddess 

Her  deep  hair  heavily  laden  with  odour  and  colour  of  flowers, 

White  rose  of  the  rose-white  water,  a  silver  splendour,  a  flame 

Bent  down  unto  us  that  besought  her,  and  earth  grew  sweet  with  her  name.  •  • 

Flushed  from  the  full-flushed  wave,  and  imperial,  her  foot  on  the  sea  ; 

And  the  wonderful  waters  knew  her,  the  winds  and  the  viewless  ways, 

And  the  roses  grew  rosier,  and  bluer  the  seorblue  stream  of  the  bays." 

Now,  where  is  the  good,  where  is  the  sense  of  calling  this  Pagan  ? 
You  might  call  it  Abracadabrism,  and  what  then  ?  It  would  follow 
that  I  was  an  Abracadabran,  and  yet  I  was  a  pure  worshipper  of 
woman.  Though  friendly  with  at  least  one  morally  heterodox  person, 
I  would  not  hold  any  intercourse  with  a  drunkard,  or  a  loose  liver  in 


would  let  him,  Milton  vias — pace  Mr.  Peter  Bayne,who  J8,  I  maintain, 
wholly  abroEkd  upon  thia  question — an  Abracadabran  also.  Only  a  very 
bad  Abracadabran  could  have  written  the  eighth  boot  of  "Paradise 

Lost,"  or  the  song  of  Comus  himself. Suppose  I 

were  to  e&y,  "  I  care  nothing  fur  life  and  the  world  around  without 
God  and  Immortality,"  would  that  imply  that  I  waa  "  diadaiufiil "  of 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  life  and  nature)  Kotit.  It  would  still  be 
true  that  the  beauty  and  glory  of  life  and  nature  seem  to  me  to 
demand  these  ideas  in  the  background.  Withont  them,  the  beauty 
and  glory  arc  as  a  painted  transparency  with  no  light  behind  it — 
&  thing  no  one  cares  twopence  for.  Just  in  that  Tela  did  Milton  write 
with  fury  of  hia  demand  in  marriage  for  "  a  fit  conTersing  soul,"  and 
his  horror  of  "  a  mut^  and  spkitlees  mate."  To  use  language  which 
I  repudiate,  but  which  he  would  not  have  objected  to  (living  in  those 
dajra;  I  believe  be  would  tww),  all  his  high-flown  phrases  about  this  "fit 
ODDTersing  soul "  and  his  trampling  down  of  other  matters  meant  just 
this  ; — "  The  spirit  without  the  flesh  is  endurable ;  the  fleeb  without 
the  spirit  I  will  not  have  on  any  terms  -  at  least  not  by  legnl 
compulsion."  For  it  must  be  remembered  in  justice  to  Milton,  that 
he  everywhere  imphea  what  he  also  expreealy  says, — -"If  any  man 
ccmntel  me  to  bear  this  cross,  I  listen  to  him  tia  an  angel  &om 
heaven  ;  but  if  he  would  compel  me,  I  know  him  for  Sat&n." 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  I  am  told  that  two  recent 
reviews  have  stated  opinions  of  the  nature  of  Milton's  trouble  which 
are  on  the  same  track  as  my  own,  ( — though  stronger,  and  indeed  too 
strong).  It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  Mr.  Masson  thinks  it  almost 
proved  that  the  first  treatise  was  written  while  Mrs.  Milton  waa 
actually  under  his  roof.  In  a  quarter  from  which  we  usually  get 
much  better  things,  one  of  these  reviews  is  now  accused  of  borrowing 
the  notion  from  the  other,  and  both  are  put  out  of  court  on  the  very 
ground  I  have  ridiculed,— namely,  that  Mary  Powell  was  young  and 
a  Royalist !  The  idea'  that  because  a  girl  is  the  belle  of  a  ball-room 
she  cannot  also  be  Milton's  "  image  of  earth  and  phlegm  "  is  one  of 
those  absurdities  which  remind  us  of  the  thick  coatings  of  ignorance 
and  inapprehensivcness  through  which  the  truth  iu  these  matters  haa 
got  to  ballet  its  way,  even  among  cultivated  men  of  the  world. 

An  Irrbconcileable. 
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During  a  tour  through  the  United  States  lost  year,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, waa  ono  of  tlie  cities  risited  by  our  party,  and  the  two  sights  for 
which  this  city  is  famed  are  the  gaol  and  the  cemetery.  Accordingly 
wc  w«e  invited  first  to  go  to  the  prison  and  from  thence  to  the 
burial  gronnd.  We  fou)^d  it  rather  difficidt  to  make  up  our  minds  as 
to  which  place  we  preferred,  for  both  places  were  most  attractive  ;. 
the  prison  was  really  a  comfortable,  pleasant  place,  and  the  cemetery 
was  BO  peaceful  and  beautifid  that  one  almost  longed  to  die  in  order 
to  be  buried  m  bo  loTcly  a  spot. 

The  Social  Science  Congress  about  to  meet  at  Norwich  proposes  to 
disouBS  once  again  the  question  of  prison  discipline,  and  dpropoi  of 
that  discussion,  the  following  dracription  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Detroit  prison  will  not  be  without  interest.  The 
principles  upon  which  this  institution  is  founded  are  worth  thinking 
over,  seeing  that  the  results  are  so  odmirable, — and  the  writer  is  not 
without  hope  that  those  who  road  this  brief  accoimt,  will  at  least  bo 
less  inclined  to  beUere  in  a  system  of  retaliatory  and  demoralizing 
punishment  in  all  criminal  cases,  as  a  means  of  loeseuiug  the  amount 
of  crime. 

From  1867  to  1859  the  young  and  growing  city  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, was  in  a  deplorable  condition  as  regards  crime  and  criminals. 
The  chronicles  of  thnt  time  show  that  criminals  multiplied  with 
astonishing  rapidity  and  pursued  their  crimes  with  impunity  ;  houses 
were  burnt  by  incendiaries,  burglaries  were  uf  almost  nightly 
occurrence,  assaults  and  drunken  disturbances  were  rife  aa  soon  as  it 
began  to  grow  dork.  There  were  only  a  very  few  police,  inefficiently 
Dt^anized,  and  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  great  growth  of  vice 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  and  ruin  the  city.  The  gaol  was  the 
only  place  for  the  detention  of  all  classes  of  offenders ;  it  was  very 
small  and  alwaya  fiill ;  old  and  young,  all  crowded  together,  formed  a 
school  of  crime  from  which  the  prisoners  went  forth,  saturated  with 
vicious  propensities,  ngain  to  prey  on  society. 

This  condition  of  things  was  natiirally  very  grievous  to  the  well- 
dii^KJscd  and  orderly  residents  of  Detroit,  and  for  their  own  protection 
they  resolved  at  length  to  establish  a  House  of  Correction  to  try  to 
check  the  advancing  evil.  The  promoters  of  the  undertaking  were 
evidently  men  of  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  character,  and  the 
objects  they  proposed  to  themsolveB  in  the  imprisonment  of  offenders 
■were   to  be,    1st  The    moral  influence  to   be  thrown   around  the 


These  propoaalu  were  not  received  without  very  great  opposition  from 
those  who  were  unable  to  gnup  the  gntud  detsign  of  such  an  iuetitu- 
tion,  and  did  not  believe  in  it,  and  who  wished  to  inflict  severe 
piiniahmeutH  in  retaliation  for  the  offencea  of  the  criminals.  But  at 
length  in  1861  the  House  was  established  with  the  object  of  applying 
to  some  useful  end  the  powers  of  a  vagrant  and  vicious  claas,  too 
indolent  to  pursue  an  honest  industry,  to  occupy  the  position  of  a 
home  to  the  friendless  who  have  been  tempted  to  the  iJireshold  of 
crime,  and  to  endeavoiir  to  draw  into  the  ranks  of  good  and  orderly 
citizens  those  who  have  been  enga^^d  in  warring  against  the  pence  and 
well-being  of  society. 

Many  people  may  be  inclined  to  consider  these  aspu^tions  as  the 
vngite  dreams  of  philanthropists  or  the  Quixotic  ideas  of  mere  enthu- 
siasts, but  let  IIS  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits.  The  institution  has 
now  been  established  twelve  years,  and  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
for  last  year  shows  some  really  remarkable  results.  In  regard  to  the 
financial  success  of  the  undertaking,  it  appears  that  although  for  the 
first  two  years  of  its  existence  there  was  a  considerable  loss,  yet  on 
the  whole  ten  years  from  1861  an  actual  profit  of  $103,004.50 
(aiwut  jCaO.OOO)  hHH  actnied  on  account  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners. 
The  year  1871  alone  showed  a  profit  of  834,855  (about  £6,600). 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  has  naturally  been  a  somewhat  difficult 
matter  to  deal  with  under  the  proposed  mild  sj'stcm.  The  superin- 
tendent observes  in  hie  report,  that  for  years  it  has  been  his  study  to 
combine  authority  and  friendliness  in  the  discipline  of  prisoners. 
"  At  last,"  he  says,  "  some  success  has  been  i-eached.  During  the 
last  four  years  a  gradual  change  of  discipline  has  been  in  process, 
which  consists  first  in  a  transfer  of  the  control  exercised  &om  the 

bodies  to   the    minds  of  the  prisoners This  plan 

proved  successful  so  fax  as  to  enable  me  to  dispense  with  nearly  all 
the  means  of  punishment  ordinarily  used,  such  as  the  shower  bath 
and  the  dork  cell :  flogging  was  abolished  soon  after  the  institution 
was  opened.  The  yoke,  bucking,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  prison 
barbarities,  including  a  distinctive  prison  dress,  were  never  used  in 
this  institution."  In  order  to  educate  the  prisoners  to  use  the  powers 
of  their  mhids  in  matters  of  obedience  and  discipline,  it  was  necessary 
to  relax  or  withdraw  the  existing  authority  so  fur  as  to  give  freedom 
to  their  wills.  Of  this  the  superintendent  observes,  "  This  was  done 
to  a  limited  extent  at  first,  and  more  and  more  as  experience  seemed 
to  warrant  it,  until  our  workshops  and  schoolroom  now  present  the 
a])peanuice  of  a  workshop  of  freemen  and  a  school  of  citizens,  free 
from  a  watch-dog  supervision."  It  is  somewhat  strange  to  our 
ordinary  notions  to  hear  of  criminals  being  taught  that  so  long  as  a 
prisoner  or  a  citizen  is  governed  in  his  conduct  towards  the  laws 
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under  which  he  lives  by  considerations  of  rewards  and  penalties,  he 
is  inwardly  a  criminal ;  for  if  the  balance  of  rewards  were  to  seem  to 
him  favourable  to  wrong-doing,  his  acts  would  most  probably  bo 
wrong,  his  conduct  would  rest  on  no  reliable  basis,  and  he  could  not 
be  trusted.  But  when  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  friendliness  of  law  or  from  love  to  the  law-giver,  or  regard  for 
respectability  of  behaviom*  which  wins  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-man, 
he  governs  himself,  then  there  is  a  basis  of  reliance  for  his  future 
conduct  and  evidence  of  moral  improvement. 

As  regards  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  the  system  adopted 
embraces  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  considerations.  Pure 
atmosphere,  personal  cleanliness,  neat  dress,  and  an  appropriate 
dietary,  are  all  agents  in  facilitating  reformation  of  character.  Again, 
it  is  stated  that  ''  the  enlarged  apartments  in  which  the  prisoners  are 
employed  are  favourable,  and  the  abundance  of  light  and  ventilation 
present  a  cheerful  appearance,  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  mind  i» 
good.  The  character  of  the  employment  (chair-making  and  boot- 
making)  reqtiiring,  as  it  does,  much  swift  running-machinery,  pro- 
duces an  inspiriting  effect,  and  assists  to  arouse  the  better  energies, 
while  the  use  of  tools  in  mechanical  work  calls  into  activity  the  cal- 
culating faculties,  cultivates  the  power  of  attention,  gives  firmness  to 
the  nervous  fibre  of  the  being,  and  practises  the  will  in  the  art  of 
self-control."  It  is  evident  that  the  organizers  and  managers  of  this 
institution  are  men  of  keen  observation,  who  well  understand  how 
the  industrial  arts  may  be  made  most  helpful  civilizing  influences. 
There  is  a  co-operative  department  organized  among  the  prisoners,  by 
means  of  which  each  operative  is  permitted  to  have  a  shai-e  in  the 
profits  of  the  labour  in  his  department  over  and  above  the  working 
expenses.  Of  this  the  superintendent  says  :  "  The  co-opemtive  colony 
which  was  organized  proved  to  be  fnigal  and  self-sacrificing  in  their 
expenditure  for  food  and  other  personal  enjoyments,  were  generous 
to  a  fault  in  their  willingness  to  receive  and  to  aid  unproductive  but 
friendless  ones  ;  they  work  with  industry,  with  energy,  and  with  that 
hopefiil  air  of  successful  citizens  so  rare  with  criminals  and  others 
working  by  compulsion." 

The  educational  influence  is  by  no  means  neglected,  the  principal 
object  being  to  discipline  the  mind  and  fit  it  to  receive  and  to  evolve 
in  life,  the  thoughts  and  principles  that  constitute  their  possessors 
good  citizens.  The  crowning  feature  of  the  educational  effort  is  the 
Saturday  evening  lecture,  at  which  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  are 
assembled.  In  1871  forty-six  lectures  were  delivered,  and  one  is 
astonished  to  find  in  the  list  such  subjects  as ''  The  Imagination,"  ''  Is 
mind  Material,"  "Astronomy,"  "  The  Arctic  regions  and  explorations," 
"  The  Mt  and  the  NoUaie,  or  that  which  is  Spiritual  in  man,"  "  Mol- 
lusks,"  "  God  in  Nature,"  and  many  more  titles  which  would  seem  to 
English  people  quite  unfitted  for  the  minds  of  prisoners. 


discipline  ia  tho  ordinaiy  sense  of  the  word  as  applied  to  prisoners. 
They  are  governed  in  their  own  inward  life  towards  their  companions, 
their  officers,  towards  society,  and  I  trust  towards  God,  by  nobler 
sentiments,  more  reasonable  reSectiona,  and  better  self-control.  Is 
not  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  evidence  of  reformation  t " 

On  the  occasion  of  the  writer's  visit  to  this  House  of  Correction  at 
Detroit,  the  scene  in  the  workshop  was  very  striking,  considering  the 
circumstances.  There  were  a  large  number  of  prisoners  all  busily 
engaged  with  lathes  and  the  necessary  tools  for  turning,  all  of  which 
would  be  very  dangerous  weapons  in  case  of  disturbance,  and  one 
man  alone  to  act  as  guard  and  instructor.  The  superintendent,  Mr. 
2.  R.  Brockway,  confidently  asserted  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
fear  of  an  outbreak,  all  ihe  operations  being  controlled  chieflyby 
moral  force.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  high  euclosui'e  wall,  and  the 
ivppearance  on  the  parapet  of  an  armed  sentry,  it  would  have  been 
<lifficult  to  believe  that  the  establishment  was  a  prison. 

In  connection  with  the  institution  is  a  separate  house,  built  and 
supported  by  the  profit  of  the  prisoners'  labour,  where  about  twenty 
of  the  young  women  who  had  been  prisoners  in  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, Uve  together,  making  it  their  "  Home  "  for  an  indefinite  period. 
They  are  trained  to  strict  habits  of  industry  and  rectitude,  they  are 
educated  in  the  common  branches  of  study,  and  also  in  such  refine- 
ments OS  may  make  them  indisposed  ever  to  go  back  to  evil  courses. 
They  live  together  very  happily,  they  work  hard  at  sewing,  and 
earn  a  considerable  sum,  and  spend  much  of  their  leisure  time  in 
lessons,  and  every  Thursday  evening  there  is  a  friendly  sort  of 
gathering.  The  matron  says,  "  On  this  evening  the  whole  family, 
dressed  in  their  neatest  and  best  attire,  and  some  ten  of  the  longer 
sentenced,  best  behaved  girls  from  the  House  of  Correction,  all 
assemble  in  the  parlour  and  enjoy  ttiemselves  in  conversation  and 
at  needlework,  to  await  the  coming  of  the  iriend  who  regularly 
week  by  week  comes  at  half-past  seven  to  read  an  hour.  On  his  ^_ 
arrival,  after  greeting  the  assembled  company  pleasantly,  as  '  young 
ladies,'  he  spends  the  hour  in  reading  selections  of  poetry,  pleasant 
stories,  &o."  Afterwards  tea  and  simple  refi^shmeuts  are  served,  and 
the  evening  ends  with  devotions.  Many  of  the  girls  have  left  this 
Home  really  reclaimed  from  vicious  habits,  and  have  become  useful 
and  respectable  members  of  society. 

For  reformatory  influences,  and  for  wise  and  beneficent  restnunt 
upon  criminals,  this  institution  is  considered  by  some  to  be  superior 
to  anything  in  the  world.  Detroit  is  now  a  weli-ordered  and  delight- 
ful city,  prosperous  in  commerce,  and,  indeed,  a  centre  of  intellectual 
and  material  energy.    And  the  cemetery  (to  which  we  at  first  alluded), 


the  midst  of  a  youthful  society  full  of  selfish  slnigglings  and  unprin- 
cipled actions,  it  is  encouraging  to  find  an  enterprise  of  bo  noble  a 
character  working  its  way  with  undoubted  success.  It  is  a  beautiful 
flower  of  promise,  the  growth  of  which  tella  us  that  there  is  a  glorious 
future  for  the  American  nation. 

And  yet  in  enlightened  England  we  arc  behind  the  people  of 
Detroit !  We  are  slow  in  perceiving  the  truth.  Many-of  us  struggle 
with  it,  and  have  grave  doubts  as  to  floggings  and  hangings  and  other 
physical  puaishments.  Think  over  it,  kind  reader,  and  remember 
that  Christ's  teochiog  is  to  "  do  good  to  them  tiiat  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you  and  persecute  you." 

E.  Price  Edwards. 
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I. 

Y£ii  V  comfortable  and  good-natured  and  happy  looked  Madame  Ninon, 
smiling  complacently  behind  her  high  desk  in  the  caft  of  which  she 
was  so  popular  a  mistress.  For  Ninon  had  a  word — rarely  an  unkind, 
and  never  an  unfair  word — for  every  one,  friend  or  stranger.  She 
looked  altogether  as  if  she  liked  her  work,  and  liked  it  better  the 
more  plei^tifiil  it  was.  And  she  had  little  to  complain  of  on  that 
score,  this  afternoon  of  early  October,  1870.  For  not  only  is  "  Belle 
Chance  "  a  chef-lieu  de  Canton,  not  only  does  it  lie  conveniently  near 
the  gi'cat  Route.  Fmpei^iale,  nmning  from  Paris  to  the  fair  city  of 
St.  Arznau.  Standing  well — ^but  not  too  far — in  advance  of  the  widc- 
^reading  forest  of  Orleans,  it  formed  an  invaluable  out-post  for  the 
army  now  preparing,  with  its  back  thrown  against  the  dense  woods, 
to  strike  one  more  blow  for  France.  So  Ninon,  in  her  few  spare 
moments,  had  a  btisy  scene  to  look  at  through  the  broad  window  by 
her  side.  The  caft,  as  became  the  Cafi  de  la  Republigue — lately,  very 
lately,  the  Cafe  de  U Empire — formed  one  end  of  the  long  market- 
place, rising  in  brave  architectural  rivalry  with  the  squat  old  church 
opposite.  But  the  church  was  even  less  thought  of  than  usual  to-day, 
for  a  regiment  of  Chasseurs  were  encamped  in  front  of  it,  while  nearer 
a  body  of  Zouaves  had  pitched  their  dirty  little  tentea  d^abri. 

So  the  place  was  lively  enough.  The  horses  snorted  and  plunged, 
barking  the  tender  trees  to  which  they  had  been  ruthlessly  tethered  ; 
the  blue-jacket  Chasseurs  and  the  Zotiaves,  in  their  white  fatigue  over- 
hauls, burnished  diassepots  or  cooked  strange  messes  over  smoky 
camp  fires;  the  girls,  the  loungers,  and  the  gamhiz  of  the  district 
flitted  about,  laughing  and  joking,  regardless  of  the  feeble  frowns  of 
their  elders  sitting  at  the  shop-doors.  Ninon,  albeit  an  observant  and 
gossip-loving  old  lady,  found  little  time  to  enjoy  this  scene  ;  but  there 
came  a  momentary  liill  in  business,  so  when  Baptiste  finished  his 
billiards  and  came  to  his  wife's  side,  he  found  her,  pen  in  hand, 
peering  over  }ier  spectacles  at  the  animated  picture.  Following  her 
eyes,  he  saw  that  they  were  fixed  on  one  group,  of  which  the  central 
figure  was  a  young  woman.  Not  by  any  means  surpassingly  lovely, 
she  was  pretty  for  a  French  country  girl.  Her  features  were  neither 
regular  nor  particularly  attractive  when  taken  singly ;  but  her  rich 
swarthy  complexion  and  dark  twinkling  eyes  gave  an  irresistible  charm 
to  a  face  that  would  have  been  utterly  common-place  in  pink-and- 


ing  down  the  neck.  If  faiilts  could  be  picked  vith  her  mcc,  none 
could  be  found  with  her  figure.  She  was  gifted  with  that  perfect 
development  of  body  and  limb  which  a  southern  clime  boatowa  at  so 
early  an  age.  She  had  the  merriest  little  heart  and  the  loveliest  little 
wit  that  ever  French  woman  could  boast  of;  and  they  received 
admirable  justice  from  her  ringing  laugh  and  silvery  voice.  Such  was 
target  outwardly,  as  her  companions  on  the  place — a  couple  of  soldiers, 
a  garde  mobile,  and  a  morose-looking  fellow  ia  a  blouse — or  any 
stranger  saw  ;  but  it  will  require  those  who  know  her  best  to  tell  her 
character,  and  who  should  be  more  able  so  to  do  than  her  old  god- 
mother Ninon,  who  has  tenderly  watched  her  every  step  since  her  omi 
mother  died  so  many  a  year  ago  1 

"  Who  are  those  strangers  Margot  is  talking  to,  Baptiste,  I  wonder]  " 
remarked  the  old  lady,  when  she  observed  her  husband  by  her  side. 
"She  must  be  saying  something  very  clever,  or  they  must  be  very 
dull  of  understanding,  to  judge  by  the  way  she  is  going  on.  Witty, 
too — but  she  is  always  that — for  not  only  is  Ja«ques  laughing,  which 
is  no  miracle,  but  even  Pierre  has  got  a  smile  on  his  sulky  face." 

"  Not  so  sulky  as  you  imagine,  wife,  I  fancy.  He  thinks  n  good 
deal — and  badly  do  wo  want  thinkers  now-a-days.  He  won't  be  found 
wanting  when  the  day  comes.  Worth  twenty  of  his  capering  brother, 
he  is.  Those  other  two  are  some  follows  Jacques  has  met  drinking. 
They  belong  to  the  line,  don't  they  1 "  asked  Baptiste,  fumbling  in  his 
pockets  for  his  pince-ne:.  "  Green  epaulettes  1  Ah  !  They're  foreign 
legion  men,  then — Englishmen  or  Yankees,  or  some  other  foreigners. 
Don't  know  any  French,  I  daresay,  so  Margot  is  having  her  fun  out 
of  them." 

"  She  likes  her  joke — and  all  the  better  for  that.  There  can  be  no 
muddy  bottom  when  the  water  bubbles  and  sparkles  so.  She  will 
make  a  good  mate  for  some  one." 

"  True,  wife.     Well,  well,  if  I  were  only  a  younger  man  !  " 

"Baptiste  !  For  shame  !"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  raising  her  pen 
menacingly,  while  her  bright  eye  twinkled  responsive  to  her  husband's 
rather  dim  one.  "  But  hero  comes  Pierre  i  he  has  had  enough  of 
their  fooling." 

Pierre  entered,  and  bowed  respectfully  to  the  host  and  hostcsi.  He 
was  a  tall,  well-made  fellow,  with  closely-cropped  hair  and  a  heavy 
black  moustache,  which  concealed  the  worst  element — and  it  was  a 
bad  element  in.  his  face — the  mouth.  His  eyes  alone  belied  the  ex- 
pression of  the  other  features.  Not  that  thej  were  good  eyes,  or  merry 
eyes,  or  loving  eyes,  but  there  was  a  strange,  unexpected,  straight- 
forward look  in  them.  Omit  them,  and  you  would  at  orco  put  him 
down  as  a  thorough  scoundrel.  Yet  Pierre  could  meet  any  one  with 
unfaltering  gaze, — alike  the  good  old  cure,  who  shook  his  head  at 


much;  for  be  oerbunly  tailed  very  little,  thoi^h  what  be  did  saywa^ 
generally  pungent  and  to  tiie  point. 

"  Good  momii^,  Pierre,"  said  Baptiste.  "  Tour  foreign  firiends 
eeem  to  have  succeeded  in  knocldng  a  little  of  their  mirth  into  you." 

"  Let  them  laugh.  It  is  the  feshion  to  laugh  now-ardays,  both 
sides  of  the  face,  turn  about.  We  laugh  too  much  on  the  right  side, 
jtiat  now,  not  to  laugh  on  the  wrong  shortly." 

"Why  not  be  merry,  Pierre  1  They  will  fight  all  the  better  for  it, 
poor  fellows,"  said  Ninon,  sympathetic  as  usual.  "But  who  are  these 
twot" 

"  Englishmen.  Jacques  picked  them  up  somewhere.  As  one  can 
speak  French  only  a  little,  the  other  not  at  all,  they  come  handy  for 
cutting  jokes  at.  And  better  so — the  wit  is  so  poor,  the  understand- 
ing it  would  spoil  it." 

"  Bitter  as  usual,  Pierre,  Why  mayn't  the  young  folks  have  their 
bit  of  fun  T  Margot  would  never  insult  strangers  come  to  fight  for 
our  poor  country.     She's  a  good  girl." 

"  Long  may  she  be  so." 

"  Shame,  Pierre.  You  know  Margot  would  wrong  no  one.  You 
ought  to  be  the  lost  to  run  her  down  if,  as  every  one  expects,  she  will 
soon  Ij©  one  of  you." 

"What  do  you  meani" asked  Pierre,  with  a  quick,  inquisitive, 
doubt&l  glance  at  ths  old  woman. 

"  Why,  they  say  she  fevours  Jacques  more  than  any  other  of 
her  suitors.  I  am  not  altogether  pleased.  Jacques  is  a  charming 
fellow,  but  rather  flighty  for  her.  If  she  has  a  lault,  it  is  want  of 
ballast.     I  had  hoped,  now,  she  might  have  taken  to  you." 

"  Or  rather  that  Pierre  had  taken  to  her ;  she  would  have  returned 
it  fast  enough.  She  has  wit  to  know  who  will  be  the  great  man  of 
the  two,"  interposed  Baptiste,  emphasizing  this  covert  testimony  to 
his  own  foresight  by  carefully  poising  liis  pince-n^  on  the  top  of  his 
rubicund  nose. 

"Met  What  should  I  do  with  such  a  Will-o'-the  wisp  1"  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  with  a  harsh,  contemptuous  laugh.  "  She  is  a 
heartless  flirt,  nothing  more  or  less.  I  am  immensely  glad  Jacques 
has  to  go  away  like  the  rest.  If  she  won't  iiave  him,  better  give  him 
a  chance  of  forgetting  her  ;  if  she  says  she  will — why  better  he  should 
die  than  have  to  bear  her  treatment," 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  Ninon ;  "  if  any  man  but  you  spoke  so, 
I  should  be  angry.  Margot  ia  a  merry,  lively  girl,  and  why  not, 
pray )  Must  everyone  be  as  dull  as  you  1  But  she  is  good  as  well, 
and  will  make  an  honest,  loving  wife  to  any  man  she  chooses.  And 
I'll  trust  her  choice,  even  should  it  be  Jacques." 

"And  why  should  you  frighten  people  by  talking  about  dying  1 
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Young  fellows'  hearts  don't  break  so  badly.  The  next  maid's  kiss  is 
a  cement  that  will  soon  mend  them.  Let  me  see,  how  often  was  I 
jilted  before ^" 

''  Baptiste !  you  are  incorrigible.  Go  and  have  a  game  with  Pierre, 
you  must  not  interfere  with  customers,  and  here  are  the  two  English- 
men coming." 

The  husband,  driUed  by  long  training  to  obey  commands  even  less 
congenial,  walked  off  to  the  billiard  table  where  Pierre  was  twirling 
the  balls  in  wondrous  fashion  with  a  careless  but  practised  hand,  and 
thinking — as  his  manner  was — not  aloud,  but  in  a  murmur.  Had 
his  host  understood  these  muttered  objurgations  he  would  have 
rejoiced  at  Pierre's  not  understanding  the  remarks  of  the  two 
foreigners  at  the  next  table.  So  full  were  they  of  their  pretty  sub- 
ject that  they  eyen  forgot  to  lament  the  absence  of  pockets  or  abuse 
the  execrable  cushions.  Tom  Courtenay,  whose  features  were  too 
well  known  in  Oxford  to  make  his  quarters  there  comfortable,  and 
!Pat  Nolan,  to  whom  Dublin  entertained  a  like  aversion,  were  most 
exuber^t  in  their  praises  of  the  lively  Frenchwoman.  Words  failed 
even  the  eloquent  Pat  when  attempting  to  describe  the  beauties  of 
his  charmer,  and  he  concluded  with  a  sighing  anti-climax, — 

"  How  'purty  she  talks  too  ! " 

"  Talks  ! "  laughed  Tom ;  "  why  you  did  not  understand  a  word." 

"  There's  the  beauty  of  it.  It  took  ten  times  longer  to  make  me 
understand  what  she  meant  than  to  make  you  understand  what  she 
said,  so  I  had  ten  times  longer  to  look  in  her  Bwate  face." 

"  You  designing  scoundrel,  that  is  always  your  cue ; — ^to  set  your- 
self up  as  a  miserable  exile,  with  a  patrimony  of  wants  and  an  utter 
inability  to  tell  them." 

"  And  why  not,  Mr.  Courtenay  %  Make  the  women  pity  you  first ; 
they  will  never  really  love  where  they  cannot  pity.  Anything  wiU 
do — toothache,  being  plucked,  liimpoTit.^ 

"  Save  your  French  for  Marguerite,  Pat ;  drink  to  her  only  with 
thine  eyes." 

"  And  mouth,"  replied  Pat,  as  they  toasted  Margot  in  vermuth. 

II. 

PiEBBE,  remaining  only  to  finish  his  game,  lefb  the  cafe  and  trudged 
homewards.  Trvdge  is  the  only  word  to  express  his  walk, — his  step 
was  heavy  and  slow,  his  head  was  downcast,  his  hands  were  thrust 
deep  in  his  pockets,  yet  there  was  nothing  of  the  slouch  about  his 
gait.  He  was  still  engaged  in  that  thinking  which  had  so  exercised 
Baptiste  during  their  game,  and  enabled  him  easily  to  beat  the  best 
player  in  the  village.  And  of  what  was  Pierre  thinking  1  Not  of 
politics,  not  of  philosophy,  not  of  military  manoeuvres — ^he  was  no 
embryo  Napoleon,  no  budding  Gambetta.  No,  he  was  but  a  countiy 
serf,  with  no  very  bright  intellect  for  all  his  bitterness,  with  narrow 
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little  matter  nheu  jiut  beside  Margot's  love.  He  would  have  died 
cheerfully  merely  to  hear  her  say  she  loved  him  ;  he  would  Irill  him- 
self should  she  say  so  and  then  deceive  him.  And  he  did  think  her 
ft  heartless  coquette,  but  most  unfairly.  For  he  had  never  betrayed 
by  word,  look,  or  action  the  love  ho  bore  her.  It  was  so  great  he 
seemed  to  think  its  very  greatness  ought  to  wield  some  sort  of  mes- 
meric influence  over  her ;  he  condemned  Ikor  because  she  saw  not 
instinctively  the  passion  he  so  strenuously  concealed.  She  shunned 
him,  because  his  pent-up  feeliugs  were  masked  behind  taciturnity 
verging  often  on  rudeness ;  he  denounced  her,  but  he  did  uot  know 
her ;  he  loved  her,  but  credited  her  with  an  iudifferenee  he  had  never 
striven  to  soften.  Yet  with  what  inconsequence  did  he  long  for  this 
little  flirt  to  be  his,  ignoring  or  careless  of  the  misery  she  would 
Ering  him  1  For  he  was  a  strange  mixture  of  passion  and  self-sacrifice. 
He  wished  Jacques  gone  because  there  would  be  one  rival  less  in 
the  field,  but  just  as  honestly  that  ho  might  be  out  of  the  way  of 
this  heartless  woman.  He  felt  certain  she  would  bring  him- 
self misery  and  ruin,  yet  would  dare  all  for  one  approving  smile  of 
hers. 

So  thinking,  he  trudged  down  the  long  straggling  street  that  led 
£h)m  the  place,  between  broad  fields  of  stunted  vine  poles,  then  sharp 
to  the  left  through  a  winding  lane,  high  banked  on  either  side,  lead- 
ing to  the  lovely  wooded  park  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  tiureted 
gables  of  his  antique  eMteau  could  be  discerned  peeping  through  the 
distant  foliage  of  the  forest  which  gradually  melted  away  into  the 
flat,  uninteresting  grape  country.  The  belt  formed  by  the  mingling 
of  tlic  two,  gently  undulating,  studded  with  noble  trees  and 
luxiu-iant  with  brushwood,  was  a  natural  park  of  great  cstent  and 
beauty,  intersected  with  numberless  secluded  and  enticing  paths. 
Marguerite's  father  was  gntekeepcr  at  the  big  house,  and  his  rustic 
lodge  nestled  at  the  farther  end  of  the  lane  in  which  Pierre  now  was. 
But  Pierre  did  not  seek  the  lodge.  If  the  park  were  marred,  it  was 
by  the  interference  of  a  considerable  farm  which  jutted  in  at  the 
comer  nearest  to  the  town  of  Belle  (L'hance.  This  farm  was  now 
occupied  by  the  fiithcr  of  Pierre  and  Jacques,  having  been  held  by 
their  ancestors  from  time  immemorial.  Their  yeoman  blood  was 
older  and  purer  than  the  courtly  lineage  of  the  present  lords  of  the 
soil.  So  no  wonder  that  the  family  of  Leon  was  respected,  and  one 
of  the  sons  considered  a  good  match  even  for  such  a  popular  favourite 
as  pretty  Mai-got  The  farm-house  lay  but  a  short  distance  back 
from  the  lane,  the  approach  beginning  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Marguerite's  cottage.  This  proximity  hod  thrown  the  young  people 
together  Smai  childhood,  so  that  there  had  ever  been  some  fonnda- 


±  lerj^  was  on  ttio  point  oi  turning  np  to  tiie  mrm,  wnen  a  rustle 
among  the  early-fallen  leaves  in  the  ditch  suggested  a  rat,  and  rat- 
hnnting  not  even  the  Bolemn  Pierre  could  resist.  So  ho  chevied  his 
prey  down  the  lane,  through  the  big  gates,  across  the  avenue,  into  a. 
footpath  cut  through  a  thick  copse.  Not  the  craftiest  fox  in  all 
Warwickshire  could  have  devised  a  more  cunning  escape.  For  the 
hunter  suddenly  stopped  and  remained  motionless,  while  the  rat 
taming  calmly  laughed  at  him  from  a  hollow  stump. 

But  Pierre  did  not  laugh.  Away  down  tlio  lane  he  saw  a  figure 
which,  oven  without  the  mobile's  uniform,  ho  would  have  recognised 
as  that  of  his  brother  Jacques.  By  his  side  walked  she  whose  form, 
whose  every  lineament  and  movement,  he  knew  so  well, — he  would 
have  recognised  her  in  the  far  distance,  in  the  dim  twilight,  among 
oonntlesa  thousands, — one  fluttering  inch  of  her  drcsa,  one  flying 
ribbon  in  her  hair,  would  have  been  enotigh  for  him,— the  trip  of 
her  foot,  the  faint  echo  of  her  voice,  the  light  glancing  from  her 
rippling  hair,  the  t«uch  of  her  unseen  finger  would  have  assured  him 
of  her  presence.  And  not  only  did  Margot  walk  by  Jacques'  side, 
she  clung  fondly  to  his  arm,  and  the  face  was  timied  up  lovingly  to 
his.  But  Pierre  was  not  near  enough  to  note  that  it  waa  a  sorrowftil 
and  earnest  face,  that  the  eyes  were  dim  and  tearful,  that  the  voice 
■was  low  and  broken.  He  might  have  changed  his  mind  had  he  seen 
this, — perhaps  for  the  better,  probably  for  the  worse.  He  might 
have  thought  her  nobler,  more  true,  more  capable  of  love  ;  he  might 
only  have  believed  her  more  thoughtless,  moro  cruol,  more  deceitful. 
But  the  distant  glimpse  was  enough,  too  much,  for  him.  He  saw 
them  enter  a  little  by-path,  saw  Margot  jump  from  the  stile  into 

Jacques'  arms,  saw  him  hold  her  in  them  a  long  moment,  saw 

Then  he  turned  with  a  tear,  hard  struggled  against,  in  his  eye,  aud 
"  Poor  fool ! "  oil  his  quivering  lips. 


Jacques  himself  came  to  awaken  Pierre,  wearied  with  over  much 
thought  aud  over-deep  sorrow.  Afternoon  had  passed  away,  and  the 
sun  waa  sinking  behind  the  low  trees  of  the  orchard.  The  air  had 
become  chill  with  the  chillnesa  of  an  autumn  evening,  and  Pierre 
shivered  as  he  stretched  his  stiff  limbs  and  prepared  to  go  to  supper. 

"  Stay  a  little,  brother,"  said  Jacques,  whose  voice  wavered,  and 
whose  eye  was  dim,  "  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you  ;  it  is  the  last 
night,  you  know." 

"Ay,  that  it  is,  lad,  but  it  is  cold  out  here  ;  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  time  to-night  over  the  fire." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  all  the  ncighboiu-s  will  be  in  to  say  good-bye,  and 
fother  and  mother  won't  go  to  bed  until  they  ace  me  there,  and  I 
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shall  have  bustle  enough  to  get  away  at  five  to-morrow  morning  ] 
walk  about  a  little  and  talk  now/'  He  did  not  mention  that  some- 
one else  waa  to  brave  the  evening  chill  and  her  old  father's  watch- 
fulness to  meet  him  after  supper. 

'^As  you  like,  lad;  there  is  not  much  to  say,  though.  I  know 
youll  be  brave  and  honourable  and  do  your  duty,  for  all  our  sakes,  if 
for  nothing  else.  I  hope  it  won't  be  long  before  we  see  you  back, 
perhaps  an  officer  with  the  Legion  of  Honour.  I  wish  1  were  in  your 
place ;  if  it  were  not  for  the  old  folks,  1  should  soon  be  in  the  thick 
of  it,"  and  he  spoke  more  honestly  than  many  of  his  countrymen  who 
talked  more  bravely. 

"  I  know  you  would,  if  you  feel  as  I  do.  If  it  waa  not  for  looking 
forward  to  the  excitement  of  fighting,  going  away  would  hurt  me  &r 
more  than  it  does  now.  But  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you  and  a  flGivour 
to  ask  you ;  it  is  not  much,  and  I  know  you  are  ready  enough  always 
to  do  anything  for  me." 

'^  That  I  am,  lad,"  exclaimed  Pierre  more  heartily  than  was  his 
wont ;  and  he  spoke  truly.  If  ever  one  brother  loved  another,  Pierre 
loved  Jacques.  Many  a  time  as  a  boy  had  he  taken  the  blame  of 
Jacques's  madcap  tricks  upon  himself, — from  many  a  scrape  as  they 
grew  up  had  he  extricated  him.  The  roll  of  this  brother's  kind  deeds 
was  a  long  one,  while  Jacques  was  as  grateful  as  light-hearted,  care- 
less natures  can  be,  and  quite  as  unscrupulous  about  exacting  new 
proofs  of  friendship.  Had  he  known  tq  what  a  test  he  was  about  to 
put  that  love,  he  might  have  shrunk  frx)m  his  purpose ;  but  he  had 
been  blinded  as  effectually  as  Margot  and  Ninon  and  every  one  else, 
so  he  did  not  hesitate. 

"  I  have  such  a  glorious  secret  to  tell  you :  I  am  so  happy — if  I 
bad  not  to  leave  it  all.  But  it  will  be  right  enough  when  I  come 
back.     I  am  to  be  married  when  I  come  back,  Pierre." 

Pierre  staggered,  and  could  only  mutter — 

"  To,  to '' 

"  To  Marguerite,  brother  \  do  you  not  deem  me  happy  % " 

"  God  help  you,  Jacques,"  groaned  Pierre,  as  he  wrung  his  brother's 
hand,  and  turned  away  his  head. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ]  You  are  a  miserable  enough  com- 
forter ;  I  am  sure  you  can  find  no  fault  with  Margot,  you  won't 
show  me  a  better  or  a  finer  girl  in  the  Loiret,  or  out  of  it  for  that 
matter." 

Pierre  did  not  speak.  Words  had  come  too  thick  and  feet  for  him 
to  speak  at  first,  and  a  moment's  thought  had  turned  the  stream 
back.  Why  should  he  make  the  poor  boy  more  miserable  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  1 — it  was  settled  between  them  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  that  would  send  him  away  with  a  lighter  spirit ;  he  might  be 
killed  like  many  another  as  young,  and  that  would  make  him  meet 
death  with  a  firmer  soul ;  his  love  might  melt  away,  after  the  first 


under  disappoiiitmeiit.  Nothing  selfuih  entered  into  hie  calctdatione, 
though  there  was  the  instinctive  feeling — as  such  imwortby  of  formal 
.rec<^nition — that  it  would  neither  change  Marguerite's  nature  nor 
better  his  own  prospects  to  try  to  poison  his  brother's  mind  against 
his  sweetheart.  This  and  much  more  passed  through  Pierre's  mind, 
but  Jacques  was  waiting  for  his  answer. 

"She  couldn't  find  a  better  than  you  in  the  Loiret,  or  out  of  it, 
lad,  that  I  can  truly  aay  ;  for  no  man  or  woman  can  know  you  better 
than  I  do.     I  only  hope  you  may  both  be  happy," 

"  You  dtm't  seem  quite  to  like  it ;  I  expected  you  to  be  nearly  as 
glad  as  myself.  What  is  wrong,  brother)  You  can  think  no  ill  of 
her^' 

"  No,  no,  lad.  I  do  not  think  she  is  quite  the  girl  for  you,  but  I 
may  be  amiss,  ae  I  often  am.  I  have  got  so  fond  of  looking  over 
walls  to  see  what  lies  on  the  other  side,  that  I  find  myself  prying 
over  walls  that  exist  only  in  my  own  imagination.  It  is  wrong,  I 
know ;  we  have  real  troubles  enough  in  this  world  to  make  us  turn 
-out  of  doors  those  of  our  own  nm.TriTig — and  a  good  many  of  other 
people's  making  too,  if  we  be  wise  enough  and  brave  enotigh.  I  can 
honestly  wish  you  joy,  and  Marguerite  too ;  if  I  don't  appear  to  be 
veiy  hopeful  about  it,  put  that  down  to  the  bad  squint  my  mind's 
eye  seems  to  have  got." 

"  Youll  not  speak  so  when  you  know  her  better.  But  now  that  I 
have  told  you  my  secret  I  must  ask  my  favour.  I  want  you  to  look 
■after  my  little  Margot  when  I  am  gone." 

"  Look  after  her  !    Why,  do  you  mistrust  her  already  !  " 

"Mistrust  herl  No.  But  I  think  it  is  a  shame  to  leave  a  woman 
lonely  and  unprotected,  I  want  you  to  cheer  her  up  and  telk  to  her 
about  me.  Then  the  Prussians  might  come  here,  there  may  be 
fitting — a  woman  is  none  the  worse  for  having  a  strong  man  she 
-can  trust  near  her  at  such  a  time.  Besides,  she  may  be  true  aa  steel, 
but  that  will  not  prevent  men  annoying  her — especially  those 
foreigners,  who  are  here  to.day  and  away  to-morrow,  often  causing 
pain  enough  to  the  hearts  they  cannot  break.  If  she  tells  you  any 
man  peraecnteaher,  give  him  a  hint,  as  I  should  do.  I  want  to  know 
she  has  some  one  to  look  up  to  and  trust  in.  You  won^  refiise  me 
such  a  trifle  as  that  1" 

For  Pierre  it  was  a  very  bitter  and  stem  moment  The  task 
seemed  te  him  a  much  harder  one  than  his  brother  imagined.  He 
did  not  anticipate  that  Mai^erito  would  require  much  cheering  up — 
the  absence  of  one  lover  would  not  deeply  affect  her  who  had  a  hun- 
dred, and  who  estimated  them  all  at  liie  same  low  worth.  But  he 
foresaw  more  thankless  work  iu  guarding  her  from  impetuous  ad- 


he  render  himself  still  ftirther  displeasing  iu  Morgot's  ejes,  by  setting 
hiiasclf  up  aa  11  monitor,  by  driving  away  her  lovers,  by  curtailing- 
her  amusements,  by  continually  whispering  in  her  ear  "Jacques, 
Jacques;  remember  Jacques."  Not  only  was  he  prevented  from 
urging  his  own  suit — lie  was  too  honest  to  try  to  win  her  from  his 
brother  whilst  they  were  betrothed — but  was  asked  to  watch  the 
safety  of  another's,  to  drown  his  own  love  that  lie  might  advantage 
another's,  to  mi^e  himself  hateful  that  another  might  be  idolized. 
It  was  a  very  bitter  step  to  take  this  heart-sacrifice,  but  Pierre  was 
one  of  those  men  who  take  a  fierce  pride  in  such  self-torture.  He 
bad  iu  him  much  of  the  red  Indian  or  the  Hindoo  fakir ;  he  never  took 
up  a  line  of  action  btit  he  went  through  with  it  to  its  logical  terminatioD, 
however  terrible,  however  crude,  however  unreasonable  it  might  be. 
So  he  crushed  down  all  his  own  feelings— his  weaknesses,  he  tliought, 
his  love,  his  tenderness,  bia  compassion,  with  one  very  strong  and 
harsh  aud  uucompromising  resolve  as  he  turned  to  his  brother  oud 
ngoin  took  his  hand. 

"Yes,  Jacques,  I  promise  you.  You  may  safely  trust  her  to  me. 
If  you  lose  her  while  she  is  under  my  care,  you  will  never  see  me 
again  in  this  life.     You  know  what  my  promise  means  J" 

"  That  I  do,  Pierre :  and  you  imagine  not  how  happy  you  have 
made  me  iu  giving  me  it  I  shall  march  off  twice  as  gaily  to- 
morrow." 

The  brothers  took  a  quiet  walk  up  aud  down  the  orchard,  neither 
speaking.  Then  Jacques  turned,  as  if  to  go ;  but  Pierre  stopped 
him,  asking,  with  all  his  usual  composure  : — 

"  Why  do  you  call  this  a  secret,  lad  1  Why  not  tell  the  old  folk 
aad  Margot's.father  before  you  go  1  They  will  all  be  only  too  glftd,  and 
it  will  make  you  easier  aa  well," 

"  We  thought  of  that,  but  both  Mai^t  and  I  feel  it  best  to  keep  it 
quiet  until  I  come  back.  I  hardly  know  all  the  reasons  we  had. 
^methiug  instinctive,  I  suppose,  made  us  both  decide  it  was  the 
proper  thing.     Old  Madame  Ninon  alone  will  know," 

"  It  does  not  matter  much  ;  you  may  trust  mc,"  was  all  the  elder 
brother  said ;  but  ho  was  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  girl's 
duplicity,  "  She  can  throw  him  over  without  every  one  casting  it 
in  her  teeth,"  he  thought. 

Ah,  poor  Maiguerite  !  Ara  you  malignant,  or  are  you  so  very 
wicked }  You  don't  look  like  "  throwing  him  over,"  as  you  lie 
there  now  in  his  arms,  sobbing  as  if  your  little  heart  were  already 
broken,  bidding  a  lost  adieu  to  your  soldier  boy,  with  the  bright 


house  in  the  early  morning.  The  old  father  und  mother  broke  dowii 
completely.  Margot,  who  came  running  for  a  last  good-bye,  kept  up 
■wonderfully,  at  which  her  sweetheart,  the  witness  of  her  grief  the 
night  before,  when  he  urged  her  to  be  brave,  waa  delighted,  Pierre 
put  her  conduct  down  aa  utterly  unfeeling.  But  he  did  not  see  her 
sitting  all  alone  in  her  little  orchard  while  he  walked  with  his  brother 
to  the  station,  where  there  waa  more  crying  and  .lamenting  trom 
crowds  of  relatives,  with  wishes  of  "  bon  succen,"  and  appeals  to  bo 
brave  from  enthusiastic — if  non-combatant — fellow-citizeua. 

It  was  quite  A-la-mode  that  the  train  and  its  freight  should  be  some 
hours  before  getting  into  trim  for  starting ;  so  midday  had  passed 
ere  Pierre,  haTing  wrung  his  brother's  hand  for  the  Isat  time,  returned 
■with  the  crowd  to  the  town.  This  influx  of  people  from  the  station 
detached  a  very  considerable  contingent  to  the  support  of  the  CaK 
de  la  R^nibUque  ;  and  thus,  though  tbo  young  farmer's  long  legs  hod 
given  him  a  good  start,  he  was  speedily  roheved  from  an  embarrassing 
position.  For  Pierre  had  found  the  great  room  occupied  by  two 
tromen  alone.  Baptiste  had  gone  with  the  world  to  see  the  departure, 
leaving  Ninon  to  wait  upon  any  stmy  customers.  She  did  not  find  a 
great  deal  to  do ;  and  it  was  well,  for  Marguerite  came  to  pour 
forth  her  tale  in  the  ears  of  the  kind  old  godmother.  There  she 
looked  for  sympathy  and  comfort  and  strength  ;  there  she  foimd  it. 
Minon,  with  womanly  tact,  soothed  Margot  by  glorifying  her  betrothed; 
and  raised  her  spirits  by  nixing  her  to  be  worthy  of  him.  She  so 
coaxed  and  caressed  and  kissed  the  little  girl— she  waa  but  a  little, 
ignorant,  simple-hearted  girl  after  all — that  tears  almost  gave  place 
to  smiles,  and  sobs  sounded  like  laughter;  while  the  buoyant  young 
heart  strove  to  rise  over  "the  surf  of  the  present,"  and  dwell  only  on 
the  deep,  radiant  calm  of  the  future. 

This  transformation  was  in  one  way  unfortunate,  for  Pierre  enter- 
ing just  as  it  had  been  completed,  found  Marguerite  in  spirits  more 
cheerftil  than  he  thought  suitable  to  the  occasion.  He  was  a  strong- 
feelinged,  rough-mannered,  demonstrative  fellow  himself :  there  could 
have  been  no  mistaking  the  presence  of  a  great  sorrow  in  his  heart; 
bis  face,  his  manner,  would  speak  more  eloquently  and  truthfully  than 
any  words  his  lips  might  utter.  Unpractised  in  concealing  emotion, 
he  could  not  detect  hidden  emotion  in  others.  He  was  too  un- 
observant of  the  niceties  of  look-language,  too  ignorant  of  the  very 
'signs  and  symbols  of  feeling's  intricate  calculus,  to  tind  in  every 
tell-tale  feature  of  Margot's  siire  and  trusty  witnesses  to  a  mourning 
love. 

What  to  him  were  the  tear-dimmed  eye,  the  yet  tear-stained  cheek, 
the  quivering  hard-bitten  lip,  the  quickly-averted  head,  that  almost 
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any  dullard  might  have  seen  tossed  a  big  pearly  drop  from  the  ends 
of  the  long  dark  lashes,  the  imsteady  voice,  the  trembling  hand,  the 
uncertain  step,  the  unwonted  indecisiveness  in  action,  and  unrest 
when  quiet  ?  What  to  him  were  all  these  tokens  of  a  great  throbbing 
heart  within,  swelling  up  so  big,  raising  tumidtuously  the  broad 
bosom,  choking  in  the  faultless  dusky  throat,  all  for  love  of  a  &r- 
away  soldier  boy?  He  saw  only  the  fictitious  cheerfulness  that 
Ninon's  condolence  and  advice  called  into  being;  he  saw  only  the 
false  and  miserable  attempt  at  mirth  that  could  have  deceived  no  eyes 
but  his  own. 

The  old  grandmother,  knowing  well  that  nothing  distracts  from 
grief  like  work,  made  Marguerite  help  her  this  busy  afternoon. 
And  the  little  girl  struggled  hard  and  bravely.  She  compelled  her 
legs  to  trip  with  something  of  their  wonted  nimbleness  up  and 
down  the  little  winding  stair,  her  hands  to  show  somewhat  of  their 
usual  deftness  in  the  fingering  of  carafons  ;  she  attempted  to  dress 
her  face  in  its  old  arch  smile  \  she  forced  her  lips  to  pay  back  the 
raillery  of  the  customers — ^poor  enough  coin  it  mostly  was — ^with  her 
quondam  sparkling  wit ;  she  tried  to  smile,  nay,  burst  out  once  into 
a  ringing  laugh — whose  heartiness  no  one  might  question — at  some 
absurdity  of  Pat  Nolan's.  Such  an  eflTort — ^when  the  sorrow  is  not 
a  heartbreaking  one,  when  the  soul  is  not  utterly  darkened,  without 
one  glimmer  of  hope — must  succeed  more  or  less ;  and  all  the  more 
in  a  healthy,  sturdy  mind  like  Marguerite's.  Ere  it  was  time  to  run 
home,  her  cheerfulness  had  much  more  of  reality  about  it ;  she  had 
worked  herself  out  of  one  tiredness  into  another — out  of  the  lassi- 
tude bom  of  grief,  into  the  weariness  begotten  of  many  steps ;  she 
scarcely  remembered  the  one  consolation  that  had  buoyed  her  up  at 
first,  the  thought  of  mounting  to  her  own  little  garret  to  have  such 
a  good  cry  over  the  likeness  and  other  little  relics  of  her  absent 
Jacques.  But  it  came  back  again  as  she  stepped  out  of  the  glitter, 
and  warmth,  and  himi  of  the  great  caf6  into  the  crisp  evening  air  to 
walk  home  with  Pierre.  For  Pierre  had  waited  on,  moodQy  in  a 
comer,  with  dog-like  devotion,  until  Marguerite  pleased  to  leave. 
Not  that  there  was  anything  strange  in  that.  Many  a  time  had  he 
thus  waited  patiently — neglecting  the  farm  for  drink,  neighbours 
said — hour  after  hour,  too  often  to  find  that  she  had  promised,  or 
was  determined,  to  accept  the  escort  of  a  more  lively  cavalier. 
But  she  never  guessed  that  he  waited  for  her,  and  he  was  but  a 
gloomy  companion,  so  wherein  was  she  to  blame  1  To-night,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  chance  of  such  a  cwitretempi.  Margot  would  not 
have  flirted  to-day,  or  before  Ninon  and  fPierre,  had  she  felt  so 
inclined,  but  she  had  no  such  desire.  Her  old  favourite  occupation 
had  lost  all  charms  for  her.  Who  should,  who  could  take  her  home 
but  Pierre  %  Was  he  not  to  fill  Jacques's  place — at  least  as  far  as 
protecting,  looking  after,  comforting  Jacques's  little  betrothed  went? 


ready  to  show  his  teeth  to  all  intruders  !  "  Of  oouree  I  can  have  no 
one  but  Pierre,"  thought  Marguerite,  as  she  peremptorily  refused 
Oourtenay's  company,  and  tucked  her  hand  under  the  guardian 
mastiff'B  big  paw.  The  inastift'  was  oot  iu  the  beet  of  humours  ;  be 
was  distinctly  dis^reeable — disagreeable  even  for  him.  Bad  as  he 
thought  the  girl  before,  he  had  not  calculated  on  such  indecent 
mirth,  on  such  iuatantaneouH  fot^etfulness  of  a  lover,  on  such  sfaal- 
lowuese  of  feeling,  such  coldness,  deadnesa  of  heart.  More  than 
once  did  he  aak  himself,  "  la  it  worth  while  tryit^  to  keep  her  for 
Jacques)  would  it  not  be  brotherly  kindness  to  try  rather  to  drive 
her  further  &om  him  t "  But  he  was  afraid — he  need  not  have  boen, 
no  one  guessed  his  sentiments — of  being  accused  of  Belfishuess ;  and 
hia  loyalty  to  his  brother  was  strong. 

Jaequ^  snrely  would  never  think  it  for  hia  good ;  why  should 
Pierre  break  his  pledged  word,  incur  a  brother's  anger,  throng^ 
trying  to  hasten  what  was  coming  surely,  quickly  enough  of  ita  own 
accord  1  So  Pierre  stuck  to  his  task,  waited  for  the  heartless  coquette, 
aod  marched  her  off  home.  "  If  she  has  one  spark  of  affection,  not 
to  say  love,"  he  mused,  "  she  will  be  sure  to  talk  of  him  on  the  way, 
to  induce  me  to  praise  him,  to  let  me  comfort  her." 

Yea,  Pierre,  had  it  only  been  a  light  affection,  a  passing  fancy 
that  possessed  that  girlish  heart ;  had  it  not  been  a  love  too  deep 
for  even  you  to  fathom  in  another ;  had  her  grief  not  been  of  that 
silence-compelling,  sympathy -despising  kind  which  you  deem  her 
incapable  of  feeling.  Catch  but  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  allow  your- 
self for  one  moment  to  be  undeceived,  then  will  you  understand 
what  is  meant  by  that  listless  talk  of  crops,  and  neighbours,  and 
nothing,  by  that  resolute  avoidance  of  the  one  all-engrossing  subject, 
by  that  stem  hurling  back  from  the  lips  of  what  fills  the  too-full 
heart.  When  your  own  love  is  greatest,  your  own  anguish  bitterest, 
do  you  talk  to  your  casual  companion,  do  you  talk  to  your  brother  of 
it  alH  If  you  speak,  is  it  not  of  politics,  of  hunting,  of  'work,  of 
play,  of  anything  rather  than  Margot)  Yes,  but  Pierre  thinks  no 
one  feels  as  he  does,  least  of  all  the  hard,  cruel,  little  serpent  who 
bids  him  adieu  by  the  gate,  with  a  tearless  face  and  steady  voice, 
going  away  up  into  her  little  room,  to  sink  on  the  hard  boarded 
floor,  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  that  bursting  heart,  to  sob  and  cry 
— so  bitterly. 


Marqot  soon  cried  herself  to  sleep,  awaking  greatly  refreshed, 
both  in  body  and  mind.  Why  not)  That  a  healthy,  high- 
spirited,  pure-minded  girl  should  mope  and  sulk  because  of  a  lover's 
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few  weckb'  absence  were  intensely  unnatural.  The  first  pang — 
albeit  a  very  bitter  wrench — must  give  way  to  delightful  re- 
miniscences, pleasant  pictures,  happy  hopes.  Dash  the  tears  away, 
Margot, — rush  bravely  into  the  whirl  of  duty,  and  sternly  refuse  to 
be  morbid.  So  Mai'gucrite  did.  She  went  daily  to  help  her  god- 
mother, the  soldiers  became  as  infatuated  about  her  as  ever,  she  soon 
laughed  and  talked  with  sprightly  gaiety.  Yet,  withal,  those  who 
knew  her  best  mai'ked  a  certain  staidness  and  earnestness  foreign 
to  the  maiden  of  a  very  little  time  ago.  Though  she  began  in  the 
evening  homewalk  to  talk  to  Pierre  of  the  absent  one,  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  ignorant  imaginings,  and  condemned  cruelly  his  charge 
through  those  busy  and  terrible  days. 

Terrible  and  busy  days  they  were.  Not  many  opportunities  had 
Marguerite  for  flirting  with  the  soldiers  Jacques  so  dreaded.  Once 
only  did  she  allow  herself  to  be  escorted  home  by  Courtenay,  Pierre 
being  at  the  moment  out  of  the  w^ay- — refusing  even  to  take  Tom's 
ann.  Once  only — for  the  foreign  legion  had  sterner  work  the  next 
evening.  The  sound  of  distant  artillery,  which  had  alarmed  Margot 
as  she  ran  up  to  the  town,  drew  nearer,  the  caf6  shutters  were  closed, 
the  neighboiu-s  peeped  timorously  through  the  piiice-nez.  They 
could  see  the  hasty  retreat  of  France's  chaotic  troops,  they  watched 
the  last  heroic  stand  of  the  foreign  volunteers  behind  eveiy  wall  and 
at  every  comer. 

Not  till  dusk  did  the  shattered  remains  of  the  legion  retire  from  a 
hopeless  resistance,  bloody,  grieved,  and  sullen,  into  the  forest. 
Then  with  racket  and  confusion  streamed  in  the  Prussians.  Much 
thundering  at  doors,  and  flashing  of  lanterns,  and  guttural  babble, 
terrifying  the  inhabitants  out  of  their  little  wits,  attended  the  billet- 
ing of  the  new-comers.  They  swarmed  into  the  cafes,  into  the  hotels, 
into  the  imtissiers  shops,  into  wherever  food  and  drink  could  be 
obtained  for  money.  The  Caf^  de  la  R^publique  overflowed  into 
the  street ;  and  how  Marguerite  managed  to  take  her  orders  amid 
the  hurricane  of  strange  sounds,  or  to  execute  them  in  the  closely 
packed  rooms,  was  miraculous.  But  she  succeeded  in  a  way  that 
presaged  a  roaring  trade  for  Baptiste.  The  barbarians,  like  their 
more  civilised  neighbours,  seemed  not  to  object  to  good  attendance ; 
and  though  caring  little  for  sullen  looks  and  even  studied  discourtesy, 
prefer — other  things  being  equal — ordinary  civility.  Ninon — no  less 
patriotic  than  her  neighbours — was  not  foolish  enough  to  disregard 
such  a  common-sense  view ;  and  resolved  that  no  effort  on  her  part 
should  be  wanting  to  increase  Marguerite's  dot  out  of  Prussian 
pockets,  by  gold  skilfully  extracted  by  the  little  heneficiaire  herself. 
So  during  the  next  few  weeks  Marguerite's  time  was  fully  occupied 
in  fulfilling  this  charitable  design ;  gallant  officers  competed  for  the 
honour  of  a  word  with  the  sprightly  little  damsel,  and  wondered  who 
the  ill-favoured,  bad-tempered  fellow  could  be,  sitting  scowling  in  a 
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corner  the  better  part  of  the  day,  and  carrying  off  the  submissive 
maiden  in  such  unloving  fashion  every  night-fall.  But  Pieire  cared 
no  whit  for  their  imaginings  ;  he  thought  of  poor  Jacques,  absent, 
unheard  of — alas !  uncared  for  by  the  one  whose  first  thoughts  he 
claimed  and  yearned  for.  Poor,  deceived  Jacques !  cniel,  deceitful 
Margot !  and  so  Pierre  waited  for  the  end. 

Another  turn — ^an  unlooked-for  one — of  Fortune's  wheel,  one  more 
terrible  day  of  thunder  and  smoke  and  confusion.  Ninoil  lost  her 
foreign  customers ;  again  the  Chasseura  and  the  Zouaves  disported 
themselves  between  the  church  and  the  cafe.  Margot  had  old  friends 
to  laugh  and  talk  with,  while  Pierre  came  out  of  his  comer  and  kept 
his  watch  from  the  of-late-much-abused  billiard  table.  A  long  watch 
he  had  kept,  yet  could  bring  no  charge  but  that  of  youthful  liveliness 
against  his  ward.     But  he  never  relaxed  ;  he  watched  on. 

"  Morhleu  !  wjio  would  have  thought  of  your  missing  that  now  1 " 
exclaimed  Baptiste,  towards  evening,  as  his  adversary  broke  down, 
over  an  easy  caramhole. 

"  Something  put  me  off  my  stroke,  I  suppose,"  returned  Pierre, 
absently  ;  his  eyes — and  his  mind  with  them — had  wandered  to  the 
other  end  of  the  long  room,  to  Tom  Courtenay  and  Marguerite.  True, 
the  foreign  legion  was  always  to  the  front,  so  Tom's  presence  was 
not  extraordinary  to  ordinary  mortals.  But  Pierre  read  every  little 
action  in  the  light  of  his  own  jealous  suspicions,  and  whoever  talked 
to  Margot  was  obsers-ed  with  lynx-eyed  pertinacity.  So  as  Courtenay 
entered  the  room  he  broke  down  in  his  stroke ;  thereafter  he  bestowed 
but  one  inattentive  eye  upon  the  game,  until  Tom  left, — when  he 
threw  down  his  cue  with  a  look  and  an  oath  that  astonished  mild 
old  Baptiste,  drained  all  the  brandy  from  the  nearest  carafon,  and 
rushed  from  the  house.  Marguerite,  tripping  down  the  winding  stair, 
while  her  hand  lingeringly  left  a  little  note  concealed  in  her  bosom, 
just  over  where  her  warm,  happy  heart  was  beating,  saw  him  go,  and 
shouted,  "  Pierre,  Pierre ! "  in  her  loudest  and  gayest  tone.  But 
Pierre  heard  her  not — or  if  he  did,  the  merry  ring  of  her  voice  but 
goaded  on  his  mad  flight. 

"  Where  has  that  stupid  old  Pierre  gone  in  such  a  hiury?"  she 
asked  of  Ninon,  who  did  not  know.  "  Well,  I  hope  he  will  come 
back  soon,  for  I  must  leave  early  to-night,  godmother,  father  wants 
me."     A  twinkle  in  the  bright  eye  told  of  a  naught j'  little  story. 

But  Pierre  did  not  come  back.  He  dashed  across  the  crowded 
placey  and  seated  himself  upon  the  chm-ch  steps,  whence,  unobserved, 
he  coTild  watch  the  caf6  opposite.  Though  his  eyes  never  wandered 
from  the  door,  his  whole  frame  was  agitated;  a  restless  unease 
marked  every  action,  a  frenzied  whirl  of  thoughts  found  muffled 
utterance  under  his  heavy  moustache,  which  could  not  hide  the 
twitchings  of  the  mouth.  "At  last,  at  last!"  he  exclaimed,  half 
aloud,  and   more  than  once ;  "  ah,  Jacques,  poor  lad ! — and  that 


Pierre  followed  afer  off  among  the  vineyards. 

Down  tho  lane  and  through  the  big  gates,  whereat  stood  her 
father's  little  cottage,  tripped  Margot,  singing,  almost  dancing,  in 
her  exuberant  joy.  Unseen — but  seeing — behind  tree  and  hedge, 
glided  slouchingly  the  dark,  muttering  Pierre.  Across  the  avenue 
went  Margot,  and  down  the  footpath  cut  through  the  copse.  Pierre 
crept  to  the  end  of  the  footpath  and  cautiously  peeped  down  it. 
What  would  he  not  have  given  to  have  escaped  that  sight  1  'What 
would  he  not  give  to  tear  from  his  brain  all  that  that  short  glance 
there  indelibly  printed)  A  second  time  he  saw  Marguerite  jump 
from  the  stile  into  a  man's  arms,  a  second  time  saw  her  held  there, 
a  second  time — then  he  turned  away ;  the  tear  obtained  the  mastery 
this  time — but  now  it  was  the  tear  of  rage  and  revenge.  The  man's 
back  was  towards  him,  and  partially  concealed  by  the  foliage ;  but 
Pierre  caught  sight  at  once  of  the  blue  coat  and  green  epaulette  of 
the  foreign  legion.  That  was  enough.  Pierre  fell  on  his  knees  for  a 
moment  and  raised  his  clasped  hands  above  his  head,  then  dived 
silently  into  the  thicket.  He  wound  noiselessly  amongst  the  brush- 
wood, until  he  heard  footfalls  and  whispered  voices-  He  crouched 
down  and  waited,  while  his  hand  t^iu  crept  beneath  bis  blouse. 
In  the  path— -a  yard  from  him — they  stopped  ;  he  could  see,  through 
the  branches,  a  .man's  bread  breast— but  Marguerite's  head  lay 
thereon.  He  could  see  the  upturned  loving  face,  the  massy  coils  of 
hair,  the  perfect,  warm  neck,  the  full  bosom  heaving  with  emotion, 
despite  the  strong  arms  that  held  it  tight.  Xo  word  was  uttered  for 
a  moment — an  eternity.  Then  Mar^erite  took  a  step  back,  and  in 
the  great  silence  Pierre  could  hear  the  whisper,  "  Dearest,  how  I 
love  you  !"  and  knew — though  a  great  dimness  fell  on  his  eyes  and 
he  saw  nothing — that  the  perjured  woman  who  spoke  was  looking  up 
into  fl  lover's  face  with  eyes  full  of  infinite  tenderness  and  love.  The 
dimness  passed  away,  the  man's  broad  chest  was  there  within  reach 
of  his  outstretched  arm.  One  moment  more— a  shot  rang  through 
the  sUent  woods,  a  man  fell  in  the  narrow  pathway  with  tho  life 
flowing  fast  away,  a  girl  flung  herself  upon  his  body  with  the  stifled 
shriek  "Jacques,  Jacques  !"  while  over  all  stood  a  dark,  fierce  man, 
powerless,  with  glassy  stare,  unconscious — the  worker  of  an  awful 
crime  and  fetal  blunder — the  victim  of  his  own  blind  passion. 


A  PAINFUL  death  scene  was  that  in  the  wood,  with  the  autumn  sun 
setting  behind  the  trees. 

"  I  am  going  fast,  Moi-got ;  be  calm,   dearest ;    I  can  bear  it 


calm,  speechless  agony  iufiict.  It  not  only  reproached  hint  ftir  bis 
error,  it  told  of  deep  true  love  for  the  dying  man ;  Pierre  atew  all 
now — and  he  despised  himself.  He  turned  his  head  away  and  sunk 
down  on  the  ground  beside  them, 

A  choking  gurgle  came  in  Jacques's  throat ;  Margot  sitting 
down,  laid  his  head  on  her  lap,  stroking  bis  face  the  while,  and  aow 
and  again  kissing  it.  He  looked  easier,  and  feebly  trying  to  raise  n 
hand,  whispered  "  Pierre." 

Pierre  turned  fiercely,  with  a  fiash  of  his  old  bitterness,  on 
Margot. 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  met  I  saw  him  give  you  that  letter,  I 
followed  you  here,  I  saw  this  coat  and  these " 

"  Then  you  did  your  duty  by  me,  Pierre.  You  nobly  performed 
your  promise  to  me — knowing  only  what  you  did.  Hush,  blame  not 
my  poor  Margot.  I  would  leave  you  both  friends  when  I  am 
gone." 

Marguerite  uttered  no  word,  she  did  not  even  weep.  She  but  bent 
down  her  face  in  helpless  anguish,  and  kissed  the  speaker.  Pierre 
wept,  his  anger  was  all  gone  out  of  him.  Jacquea  spoke  again,  with 
punfnl  labour. 

"Margot  said  you  left  the  caflS  ere  she  had  time  to  tell  you, 
I^erre.  And  this  coat ;  it  is  Pat  N'olan's.  I  dared  not  leave  our 
camp,  it  13  five  miles  off,  in  my  own  uniform — our  discipline  is 
strict,  Pierre.     And  I  could  not  be  so  near  without  seeing  her." 

There  was  another  sharp  struggle  for  breath  and  life,  the  straining 
eyes  turned  upwards  to  her,  to  aee  whom  he  had  risked  that  life. 
She  wailed,  as  imconaeious,  "To  see  me  thus,  to  see  me  thus!" 

"  I  expected  to  see  you  both,  happy  and  well.  The  note,  Courtenay 
so  good-naturedly  took  mentioned  you  too,  Pierre.  But  you  left  ere 
Margot  liad  time  to  tell  you.  You  will  forgive  each  other,  if  there 
be  ought  to  forgive,  where  both  meant  well  V 

Ho  took  Margot's  hand  and  laid  it,  she  neither  resisting  not* 
aiding  him,  on  his  brother's,  and  then  went  on — 

"  You  will  not  say  how  this  happened — it  is  my  last  wish  and 
request — eiplain  it  in  some  way.  Pierre,  yow  will  still  watch  over 
Margot,  I  leave  her  to  you  ;  and  you,  rey  darhng,  when  you  marry, 
as  yon  will,  I  would  sooner  imagine  you  happy  with " 

Both  knew  the  words  that  the  death-rattle  left  unuttercd.  A  wild 
glance  upward  and  around,  at  brother  and  betrothed,  at  the  golden 
woods  and  the  blood-red  level  sun.  A  strong  man's  last  struggle  to 
retain  within  his  grasp  the  world  and  life  and  love, — then  all  was 
over. 

Marguerite  aat  for  a  few  minutes  gazing  at  the  dead  head  upon 


"  Will  you,  c^i  yoi  forgive  me,  Marguerite  J" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive  ;  ht  aaid  ao.  If  there  ia,  I  have  for- 
given you  already  ;  he  told  me  to  do  ao." 

"  But  will  you  not  of  yourself  fotgive  me  I  will  you  not  tidmit  I 
loved  my  brother,  not  wisely,  but  too  weD  1  I  shttll  probably  die  for 
this,  iklargucrite ;  even  if  I  convince  justice  I  did  not  intend  to  kill 
him,  1  must  admit  I  intended  killing  some  one.  As  I  go  now  to 
give  myself  up,  1  can  go  more  bravely  if  I  know  there  is  one  person 
believes  that  morally  I  am  guiltless,  that  I  blundered,  but  did  not 
sin, — God  knows  that,  but  I  had  rather  you  thought  it." 

The  girl  cowered  backwards  with  a  look  of  terrified  wonderment. 
She  spoke  with  a  weird, /ar-otiwy  voice. 

"  What  1  Give  yourself  up, — say  you  did  it  1  DiarGgard  his  last 
wish  1  Why,  that  were  worse  than  murdering  him ;  ten  thousand 
times  worse." 

"  Behold  how  she  loved  him." 

Pierre  cast  a  wondering,  submisiiive  glance  upou  the  woman — she 
had  become  a  woman  in  these  last  moments — ^bofore  him.  Jacques' 
tiniest  word  was  her  law.  At  his  command  she  forgave  and  screened 
his  murderer.  A  thought  flashed  through  him,  and  drove  the  blood 
tingling  to  his  face.  The  thought  that  there  was  a  wish  latei-  than 
what  she  had  called  bis  last.  Would  she  go  so  far  in  dutiful 
obedience  J  or  was  it  thus  far  and  no  farther  %  But  Pierre  crushed 
down  the  delusive  fiincy  as  one  having  no  right  to  existence,  then  or 
there,  and  asked  submissively, 

"  Then  what  shall  we  do ) " 

"Make  an  excuse — he  said  so.  We  can  tell  how  wo  found  him 
dying,  how  ho  accused  a  Pnissian  of  it ;  that  will  do." 

"  Marguerite,  Marguerite,  can  I  allow  you  to  shield  me  thusl" 

"  He  Biud  it,  and  he  vuut  be  obeyed.  It  is  my  duty  to  see  that  he 
is  obeyed.  I  will  kill  you  and  myself  too,  if  you  dare  to  rebel  against 
him." 

"  I  fihall  obey  ;  what  must  I  do  )" 

"Tell  them  to  come  and  bury  him  ^—l  shall  stay  here." 

So  Pierre  left  her  alone  with  her  dead. 

Pierre  saw  how  terribly  he  had  mistaken  Margot ;  he  told  himself 
that  ho  could  not  read  her  aright,  oven  now.  Her  conduct  was  bo 
appallingly  strange,  licr  calmness  so  supernaturally  awesome,  she  was 
so  beyond  the  ken  of  his  shallow  observation,  the  bounds  of  his 
narrow  philosophy.  Was  she  mad,  or  in  a  fit!  Was  it  apathy  or 
despair  or  strong  will,  that  kept  lier  so  unmoved  1  He  knew  not,  but 
this  he  know,  that  she  had  loved  Jacques,  and  loved  his  memory 
witha  groat  and  unspeakable  love;  that  she  was  no  shallow,  cruel  flirt. 
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but  a  deep-souled,  warm-hearted  womau, — and  he  loved  her  all  the 
more. 

Soon^  very  soon,  when  left  alone  with  her  dead,  the  pent-up  tears 
came.  The  dulness  of  the  first  shock  gave  way  to  all  the  acute 
demonstrations  of  grief.  When  Pierre  and  his  assistants  returned  to 
the  corpse,  they  could  not  choose  but  hesitate  in  reverent  awe  before 
attempting  to  separate  the  living  from  the  dead. 

Marguerite  lay  with  her  arms  round  his  body,  one  hand  holding 
back  the  curly  hair  from  the  forehead;  the  cold  white  face  was 
pressed  close  against  the  warm,  dusky  one,  in  startling  contrast ;  the 
lustreless  eyes  were  piercing  the  blue  sky  far  above,  regardless  of 
those  tear-filled  ones  that  gazed  into  them,  as  if  commanding  that 
they  should  again  receive  their  sight ;  ever  and  anon  she  kissed  the 
slightly-parted  lips ;  unceasingly  she  wailed  and  called  back  her 
departed  one,  with  every  endearing  argument  that  love  and  despair 
could  fashion.  Pierre  turned  away  from  the  sight,  while  two  old 
fathers  tenderly  took  up  the  daughter  from  the  son,  and  then, 
homeward, 

'*  Th^  bore  him  barefaced  on  the  bier, 
And  on  his  grave  rains  many  a  tear  ; 
For  he  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
He  never  will  oome  agiedn." 


The  evening  after  he  was  laid  in  his  grave,  Pierre  took  Marguerite 
a  walk ;  fresh  air  she  was  sorely  in  need  of,  to  dry  up  the  tears  and 
brighten  up  the  roses  in  her  cheeks.  They  stood  at  the  gate  to  say 
good  evening. 

"  Marguerite,  this  must  be  more  than  good  evening  ;  this  must  be 
good-bye  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  ever." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ] " 

"  I  am  going  to  join  the  army  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  you  must  not,"  was  the  calm,  commanding 
reply.  "  He  said  you  were  to  stay  and  take  care  of  me,  and  you 
mmi.  But  I  see  how  it  is ;  you  aro  a  coward,  you  cannot  bear  the 
consequences  of  what  you  have  done ;  you  are  afraid  to  face  me 
and  yourself;  it  is  not  brave  to  court  death  to  escape  conscience." 

*'  Indeed  it  is  hard,  but  that  I  could  bear,  heavy  though  the  cross 
be.  But  here  I  have  no  choice ;  Jacques  would  haye  done  it  for  me. 
Your  honour,  mine,  the  honour  of  us  all,  his  memory  demands  it  ? " 

"  I — I  do  not  understand." 

"  Know  you  not  what  they  say.  Marguerite  ]  What  kind  friends 
and  neighbours  say  1  They  say  Jacques  was  deserting  his  post,  a 
traitor  to  duty.  He  was  not  that,  but  he  disobeyed  orders,  he 
would  have  been  shot  in  face  of  his  regiment  if  caught." 
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the  burden  at  the  thought.     She  recovered  quickly,  to  find  him  thus 
aupporting  her  and  looking  strangely  in  her  face. 

"  Thanks,  I  am  better  uow,  Pierre  ;  I  can  Btand  quite  well  alone,  I 
assure  you.     And  they  say  such  things  of  him,  do  they  t " 

Pierre  yentured  not  to  touch  her  when  ehe  no  longer  required  his 
aid  ;  he  felt  himself  an  unclean  and  abased  thing  before  some  bright, 
spotless  divinity.     He  made  answer, 

"  Yes,  they  say  so.  What  would  Jaeques  have  me  do  1  Must  I 
not  go  to  fight  off  dishonour  from  his  memory  1 " 

"  Yes,  Pierre  ;  you  are  right,  you  must  go.  Good-bye,"  But  she 
turned  again  immediately  and  held  up  her  face,  saying : 

"  You  may  kiss  mc,  Pierre.  I  will  give  you  his  permission  thereby; 
and  it  will  make  you  remember  why  and  for  whom  yon  fight." 

AD  past  terrible  memories  blotted  out,  all  fiiture  fearful  forebodings 
vanished — only  one  moment  of  unutterable  bliss,  one  glimpse  of 
heaven— for  the  wTetched  murderer.  He  kissed,  with  reverent  awe, 
the  upturned  face  ;  then  went  away  to  fight  for  his  brother's  memory, 
for  her  honour,  for  his  house's  good  name,  with  one  sacred,  never- 
vanisbing  print  of  a  kiss  upon  his  lips. 

John  Ao-iM. 

{To  be  conliniud.) 
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'Wordsworth,  in  the  supplemeatary  preface  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  works,  asserts  in  the  most  emphatic  way  the  deplor- 
able ignorance  of  "  the  most  obvious  and  important  phenomena  "  of 
nature  which  characterizes  the  poetical  literature  of  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  publication  of  the  "Paradise  Lost"  and  the 
"  Seasons."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  opinion  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  A  very  cursory  examination  of  the 
productions  of  the  poets  who  flourished  during  the  seventy  years  re- 
ferred to  will  suffice  to  show  how  little  they  were  affected  by  the 
manifold  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  visible  universe  everywhere 
■around  them.  In  this  respect  they  contrast  unfavourably,  not  only 
with  their  successors  of  the  present  century,  which  might  have  been 
expected,  but  with  those  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  as  well.  The 
latter,  whose  works  embrace  a  period  dating  back  a  hundred  years 
from  Milton,  display,  generally,  a  much  more  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  appearances  and  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  and  spon- 
taneousness  in  the  expression  of  it,  than  the  school  of  Dryden  and 
Pope,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of 
Wordsworth's  strictures.  Of  Pope,  particularly,  it  might  almost  be 
said  that  from  his  writings  it  could  scarcely  bo  inferred  that  there 
was  much  else  in  existence  than  courts,  and  fashion,  and  scandal — 
not  much,  at  all  events,  that,  was  worth  caring  for.  He  excelled  in 
the  representation  of  the  modish  life  of  the  day — its  fine  ladies  with 
their  patches,  its  fine  gentlemen  with  their  periwigs,  and  its  general 
artificiality.  Of  nature  in  its  endless  continuity,  and  variety,  and 
mysteriousness,  which  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  men  in  every  age,  and 
kindled  many  smaller  poets  into  enthusiasm,  he  knew  and  cared 
little,  and  the  trim  alleys  and  botanical  distortions  of  Versailles  which 
he  has  characteristically  described,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  his  own 
inspiration  on  the  matter.  It  may  be  worth  while  mentioning,  as  a 
pertinent  illustration  of  these  comments,  that  in  his  poem  of"  Windsor 
Forest,"  with  the  exception  of  a  semi-patriotic  allusion  to  the  oak, 
in  connection  with  shipbuilding,  there  is  not  a  reference  to  a  single 
forest  tree,  not  even  to  any  of  those  famous  historical  oaks  which 
abound  in  the  locality.  Nature,  and  simplicity,  in  truth,  ha^d  gone 
out  of  fashion,  and  were  not  much  in  vogue  again  till  far  on  in  the 
century. 

Darwin,  a  mere  poetasfer  compared  with  the  genius  [of  Twicken- 
ham, is  a  well-known  instance  of  the  opposite  defect — of  the  absence  of 
poetic  fire  rather  than  of  a  taste  for  the  delights  of  the  country. 
His  "  Botanic  Gajrden  "  is  a  dreary  mechanical  affair,  several  degrees 
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-worse  and  more  unreadable  than  Cowley's  "  Plants,"  a  eentuiy 
earlier.  Both  are  constructed  on  an  altogethjr  erroneous  principle. 
Science  is  science,  and  poetry  is  poetr}-,  and  while,  as  is  well  illus- 
trated in  "The  Princess"  and  "In  Memoriam,"  the  scientific  spirit  may 
be  distinctly  present,  yet  anything  like  a  'formal,  didactic  attempt  at 
amalgamation  is  certain  to  prove  a  failure. 

Although  belonging  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  sterile  period 
referred  to,  George  Herbert  might  also  be  quoted  here  as  a  case  of 
poetic  talent  of  a  very  genuine  kind,  yet  unaccompanied  by  much 
perception  of  natiural  beauty  or  picturesqueness.  He  has  sometimes 
been  likened  to  Keble,  a  brother  churchman  and  clergyman,  but 
between  the  two  in  their  feeling  and  apprehension  of  the  wonders  of 
creation,  the  difference  is  singuhxr  and  complete.  Herbert's  strong 
point  was  spiritual  anatomy.  His  probing  and  exposure  of  the  deceits 
and  vanities  of  the  human  heart,  and  his  setting  forth  of  the  dangera 
of  the  world  to  spirituality  of  mind,  is  at  once  quaint  and  incisive. 
But  of  any  love  or  special  knowledge  of  thb  physical  world  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace.*  Keble's  poetrj^  on  the  other  hand,  quite  as  im- 
worldly  as  that  of  the  author  of  "  The  Temple,"  is  redolent  every- 
where of  the  sights  and  soimds  of  nature.  The  seasons  with  their 
endless  changes,  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  fragrance  of 
the  field,  trees,  rivers,  moimtaius,  and  all  material  things,  are  assi- 
milated, so  to  speak,  into  the  very  essence  of  his  verse.  That  very 
world  which  to  Herbert  was  only  base  and  utterly  hidifferent,  seemed 
to  Keble,  to  use  his  own  words,  "ennobled  and  glorified,"  and 
awakened  in  his  soul  poetical  emotions  of  the  highest  and  piu-est 
kind. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  enter  into  much  detail  in  order  to  show,  how 
much  more  truly  than  himself.  Pope's  predecessors,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  were  entitled  to  the  designation  of  poets 
of  nature.  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  the  two  Fletchers,  Milton,  and 
many  others,  might  bo  adduced  in  confirmation.  With  reference  to 
botany,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  of  the  tribe,  in  his  univei'sality 
of  knowledge,  flowing  over  into  eveiy  region  of  human  research,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  its  two-fold  aspect — trees  and 
flowers.  Many  beautiful  floral  descriptions  occur  in  the  plays,  and 
although  the  arboricultural  allusions  are  less  frequent,  they  are  sufl&- 
cientjy  numerous  to  justify  the  belief  that  his  knowledge  was  both 
extensive  and  accurate.  Perhaps  the  most  impoilant  passage  of  the 
kind  is  where  Cranmer,  "  dilating  on  a  wind  of  prophecy,"  portrays, 
under  the  figure  of  a  "  mountain  cedar,"  the  future  glories  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor,  f     Milton  has  many  striking 

*  One  of  hu  biographers  has  discoTerod  a  solitary  yerse,  on  the  faith  of  which  he 
complacentlj  assumes  that  Herbert  ''was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  sweet  influences  of 
nature.*' 

+  Commentators  affirm  Ben  Jonson  to  be  the  author  of  the  lines  referred  to. 


"  to  equal  which  the  tallest!  pine, 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hiUs  to  be  the  maat 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  bat  a  waad  ;  " 

and  tite  comparison  of  the  rebel  host  to  blasted  pines,  Eire  fine 
examples  of  the  poetical  trauHmiitatiuu  of  botanical  knowledge,  tjtill 
finer  is  the  exquisite  description  in  "  Lycidas  "  of  the  vernal  flowers 
strewn  on  the  hoarse  of  his  lamented  friend.  And,  not  to  multiply ' 
quotations  further,  the  vale  of  Vallombrosa  has  been  immortalized 
for  ever  by  three  lines  in  "  Paradise  Lost."* 

In  later  poetry,  not  of  the  present  century,  Shenstone  and  Cowper 
were  both  genuine  lovers  of  nature,  and  their  works  abound  with 
passages  relating  to  rural  plensurea  and  scenery.  Cowper,  indeed, 
might  bo  styled  /Ktr  excellence  the  poet  of  the  country.  No  one  ever 
believed  more  thoroughly  than  himself  iu  hi^  own  epigrammatic  line, 

"  God  made  the  countrj,  and  man  made  the  town." 

The  revolution  in  the  poetical  taste  of  the  time,  afterwards  con-' 
aummated  by  Wordsworth,  was  mainly  initiated  by  the  recluse  of 
Olney.  In  Sheustone'a  poems,  now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  little  read, 
there  are  some  venics  bearing  on  tlie  subject  of  this  essiiy  which  have 
a  curious  resemblance  to  Jlr.  Tennyson's  famous  song,  "  Come  into 
the  garden,  Maud."  We  quote  eight  lines  to  be  found  in  the  piece 
designated  a  "  Pastoral  Ballad,  in  Four  I'arts  ;  " — 

■"  From  the  plaina,  from  the  woodlands  and  groves, 
What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow  '. 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves 
From  thickete  of  loses  that  blow  I 


"  Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  white  ; 

Then  the  rose  is  deprived  ot  its  bloom  ; 
Then  the  violets  die  with  despite. 

And  the  woodbines  give  np  their  perf  un 


Tlie  ring  and  manner  of  this  is  very  similar  to  Mr.  Tennyson's  com- 
position, and  although  the  measure  is  a  little  different,  these  versos 
might  be  interpolated  in  the  modern  aong  without  iu  the  least  im- 
pairing its  harmony,  or  affecting  its  verisimilitude. 

*  "Till  on  tho  beach 
Of  tLat  inHamM  sea  he  stood,  imd  csll'il 
Hia  l^ons,  angel  farms,  who  Iny  intnuic'd. 
Thick  us  automtial  leaves  that  strew  tl)«  brooka 
In  Vallombrosa." 
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The  most  distinguished  names  in  the  list  of  the  natural  poets  of  the- 
present  century  are  undoubtedly  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and 
Mr.  Tennyson.     Of  the  two  former  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that 
they  have   probably  done   more  than  anybody  else  to*  foster  the 
modem  idea  of  nature,  and  the  love  of  wild  and  picturesque  scenery. 
Our  business,  however,  is  more  particularly  with  Mr.  Tennyson,  and 
with  the  evidences  of  botanical  knowledge  to  be  found  in  his  works,, 
that  part  of  botany  at  least  relating  to  trees.     These  allusions,  we 
apprehend,  are  more  nimierous,  and  show  more  insight,  and  acquain- 
tance with  the  forms,  and  processes,  and  changes  characteristic  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  forest  than  those  of  any  other  modem  author.. 
His  verse  in  this  respect  diifers  from  other  descriptive  poetry  chiefly 
in  this,  that  his  notices  are  not  general  appellations  or  similitudes, 
applicable  equally  to  any  or  all  trees,  but  are  specific,  exact,  and 
true   only  in  the  particular  case.     Thomson,  for  example,  in  the 
*'  Seasons,"  is,  in  general,  curiously  vague  in  his  descriptions.     He 
generalizes  constajitly,  and  presents  his  readers  with  broad  effects, 
sketched  en  maut^  instead  of  individual  details.      Such  phnvses  as 
"  sylvan  glades,"  "  vocal  groves,"  "  umbrageous  shades,"  and  the  like, . 
frequently  occur,  doing  duty  in  place  of  more  minute  representations- 
Mr.  Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Sir  Walter  and  Wordsworth. 
may  also  be  included,  pursues  exactly  the  contrary  method^     His. 
descriptions  are,  nearly  always,  pictures  of  particular  places  instead 
of  £BLncy  sketches,  and  the  distinguishing  features  are  given  in- 
cidentally in  the  course  of  the  narrative.     Where,  again,  particular 
trees  are  referred  to,  it  is  almost  invariably  with  a  phrase  or  an 
epithet  clenching  the  description  as  precisely  as  a  paragraph  from 
Evelyn  or  Loudon.     And,  as  poetry,  these  casual,  accidental  bits  of 
descriptive  writing  are  infinitely  more   effective  than  any  amount 
of  versified  disquisition,  of  the   Darwin   sort,  on  the  processes  of 
vegetation.     Slight,  too,  though  in  many  cases  they  are,  they  in- 
dicate a  deep  appreciation  of  the  results  and  tendencies  of  modem 
science.     In  what  remains  of  this  paper  it  is  proposed,  a  little  in 
detail,  to  adduce  evidence  from  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems  in  support  of ' 
the  views  we  have  expressed.     It  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  go  over 
the  whole  field,  and  we  shall  therefore  select  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant  trees,   and   see   to  what  extent  his  notices  of  them  are 
corroborative  of  these  preliminary  remarks. 

The  ash  will  be  the  first  example,  and  the  reference  in  the  lines^ 
quoted  below  is  to  the  proverbial  lateness  of  this  tree  in  developing 
its  foliage.     It  forms  part  of  the  Prince's  song  in  the  "  Princess ; " — 

"  "Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with  love, 
Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  cpreen  ?  " 

This   is  a  very  striking  comparison,  happily  expressed,  and  besides^ 
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serving  its  immediate  purpose,  corrects  an  erroneons  notion  some- 
what popular^  that  sometimes  the  ash  and  sometimes  the  oak  is  in  leaf 
first.  Then,  t^in,  in  the  "  Gardener's  Daughter,"  Juliet's  eyes  and 
hair  are  thus  described : — 

"  Love,  unperoeiyed. 
Came,  drew  your  pendl  from  you,  made  those  eyes 
Darker  than  darkest  panaies,  and  that  hair 
More  black  than  ash-buds  in  the  front  of  March  ;  " 

a  fact  which  all  observers  of  the  phenomena  of  the  spring  months  will 
recognize  as  accurate. 

.The  lime  seems  a  special  favourite  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  so  lovingly 
and  frequently  does  he  use  it  for  illustration.  There  is  much 
imitative  beauty  in  the  well-known  lines,  (also  from  the  "  Gardener's 
Daughter")  which  form  the  conclusion  of  th^  description  of  a 
cathedral  city — possibly  Peterborough  : — 

"  And  all  about  the  large  lime  feathers  low, 
The  lime  a  summer  home  of  murmurous  wings." 

The  giving  out  of  branches  close  to  the  ground  is  a  noticeable 
habit  of  the  lime,  as  it  is  also,  to  some  extent,  of  the  elm,  particularly 
in  Devonshire.  The  mode  of  growth  and  the  development  of  the 
branches  are  still  further  illustrated  : — 


''  Not  thrioe  your  branching  limes  have  blown 
Since  I  beheld  young  Laurence  dead.' 


» 


The  epithet  "  branching  "  refers  to  another  peculiarity — the  number 
and  intricacy  of  the  branches  in  the  centre  of  the  tree.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Leo  Grindon,  a  good  authority,  says : — "  So  dense  is  the 
mass,  that  to  climb  a  full-grown  tree  is  nearly  impossible."  The 
frequent  use  of  the  lime  for  avenues  and  walks,  a  practice  still  more 
prevalent  on  the  continent,  is  very  pictorially  stated  : — 

^  and  overhead, 
The  broad  ambrosial  aisles  of  lofty  lime 
Made  noise  with  bees  and  breeze  from  end  to  end." 

Its  spring-time  is  photographed  in  '^  Maud "  in  a  single  sentence, 

thus : — 

'<  A  million  emeralds  break  from  the  ruby-budded  Ume." 

Every  student  of  botany  will  be  able  to  verify  the  correctness 
of  this  line.  The  buds  are  peculiarly  red,  and  the  appearance  of 
thousands  of  them  bursting  at  once  is  precisely  as  the  poet  describes 
it.  Elsewhere,  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  foliation  of 
the  trees  is  sketched  with  remarkable  truthfulness : — 
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"  On  BXich  a  tiine  as  goes  before  the  leaf, 
When  all  the  wood  stands  in  a  mist  of  green, 
And  nothing  perfect" 

The  Spanish  chestnut,  Castanea,  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  trees; 
but  there  are  frequent  references  to  the  horse-chestnut,  JEsculus. 
The  three  chestnuts  in  the  "  Miller  s  Daughter  "  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  most  readers  of  his  poetry.  The  appearance  of  the  buds 
just  before  emerging  from  their  green  covering,  and  the  time  of  their 
development,  are  registered  with  minute  accuracy : — 

"  But,  Alioe,  what  an  hour  was  that, 

When  after  roving  in  the  woods 
(*Twas  April  then),  I  came  and  sat 

Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  buds 
Were  glistening  in  the  breezy  blue." 

''Glistening"  is  the  exact  epithet  here.  The  early  foliation 'of 
the  chestnut  and  elm  we  find  in  the  exquisite  fragment ''  Sir  Launce- 
lot  and  Queen  Guinevere.*'  The  lines  on  the  chestnut  are  very 
characteristic : — 

*'  In  curves  the  yellowing  river  ran. 
And  drooping  chestnut-buds  began 
To  spread  into  the  perfect  fan, 

Above  the  teeming  ground." 

This  and  the  similar  remark  on  the  elm,  corresponds  to  the  order 
of  nature,  and  is  nowhere  better  or  more  beautifully  exemplified  than 
in  Kensington  Gardens  every  April. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  there  is  only  a  single  line 
devoted  to  the  bkch.  It  is  to  be  found  in  "Amphion,"  that  singular 
reproduction,  in  sylvan  form,  of  the  mythological  legend.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice,  by  the  way,  that,  in  the  later  editions,  the 
verse  in  which  the  birch  is  mentioned  is  omitted,  and  another  sub- 
stituted. As  a  whole  the  latter  is  doubtless  the  more  musical  of  the 
two,  but  we  are  sorry  to  lose  the  apt  and  charming  characterization 
of  "  the  lady  of  the  woods."  For  the  curious  in  Tennysoniana  we 
print  both  :— 

*'  The  birch-tree  swang  her  fragrant  hair, 
The  bramble  cast  her  berry, 
The  gin  within  the  juniper 

Began  to  make  him  merry." 

*  •  *  * 

''  The  linden  broke  her  ranks  and  rent 
The  woodbine  wreaths  that  bind  her, 
And  down  the  middle,  buzz  I  she  went 
With  all  her  bees  behind  her." 

Of  all  the  poets  who  have  sung  the  praises  of  the  birch,  Coleridge, 


good  : — . 

"  Where  weeps  the  birch  with  silver  bark, 
And  long  dishevelled  hair." 

"  Dishevelled,"  implying  disorders  and  entanglement,  does  not  con- 
vey a  correct  idea  of  the  fohege  of  the  birch.  "  Swang  her  flragraut 
hair,"  is  decidedly  better. 

The  fiilness  and  ripeneas  of  the  poet's  knowledge  of  trees  is  amply 
illustrated  ia  those  passages  of  his  poems  relating  to  the  poplar. 
This  is  a  tree  with  which  he  has  been  familiar  from  early  childhood, 
as  we  gather  from  the  "  Ode  to  Memory,"  where  he  fondly  recalls — 


The  famous  poplar  iu  "  Mariana,"  which  ilr.  Read  has  roproduoed 
ill  his  fine  picture  of  the  "  Moated  Grange,"  now  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, is  a  prominent  object  in  a  very  striking  poem.  The  locality,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  the  fen  country : — 

"  About  a  stone-cast  from  tlie  wall 

A  sluice  with  blsoken'd  waters  slept, 
And  o'er  it  many,  ronnd  and  aniall. 

The  claster'd  marish-mosaes  crept. 
Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway,  ' 

All  diver-green  with  gnarled  bark  ; 

For  leagues  no  ot^er  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  roimdlng  grt^." 

As  an  example  of  landscape  painting  in  words  there  is  nothing  more 
perfect  than  this  in  modem  literature.  We  are  not  aware  if  the 
doubt  was  ever  su^csted  before,  but  wo  think  it  is  at  least  question- 
able if  Mr.  Read  is  right  in  assuming  the  particular  tree  in  the  poem 
to  be  a  Lombardy  poplar.  "  Silver-green,"  a  remarkable  epithet,  ia 
more  applicable  to  the  abele  or  white  poplar  than  to  the  fastigiate 
Lombardy  species,  and  the  sound  of  the  trembling  of  the  leaves  is 
less  noticeable  in  the  latter  than  in  most  of  the  other  poplars.  In 
other  poems  this  nisthng  noise  ia  described  as  "  lisping,"  "  hissing," 
and  like  the  sound  of  "  falling  sliowers,"  phrases  all  tolerably 
approximating  to  exactness.  In  "  In  Memoriam  "  there  is  a  special 
reference  to  this  white  poplar  whose  silver-grccii  foliage  shows  much 
mure  white  than  green  in  a  gale  of  wind  : — 

"  With  blaste  that  blow  the  poplar  white. 
And  lash  with  storm  the  streuniDg  pane." 

The  "  quivering,"  "  tremulous  "  aapen  ia  also  mentioned,  but  Mr. 
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Teniiysou  ia  too  good  a  botanist  to  fall  into  the  popular  error  of 
supposing  that  it  is  the  only  tree  which  has  fluttering  leaves.  Except 
the  Ontario  species  and  one  or  two  others,  nearly  all  the  poplars  have 
the  same  peculiarity,  caused,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  say,  by  the 
compression  of  the  leaf-stalk.  Very  cmious  it  is  to  notice  in  the 
uj)per  branches,  while  a  light  wind  is  overhead,  each  particular  leaf 
shaking  on  its  own  account,  while  the  branch  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
and  the  tree  itself^  are  perfectly  motionless. 

Of  the  beech  the  notices  are  scantier  and  less  specific.  Its 
])eculiarly  twisted  roots,  rich  autumn  tints,  smooth  bark,  and  un- 
usual leafiness,  are  all  described,  however,  more  or  less  poetically. 
The  following  verse  from  "  In  Mcmoriam  "  has  a  certain  pensive  sweet- 
ness of  its  own  : — 

"  Unwatch'd,  the  garden  bough  shall  sway, 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down, 
Unloved  that  beech  will  gfather  brown. 
This  maple  bum  itself  away/' 

The  rich  autumn  tints  of  the  foliage  of  the  maple  are  here  alluded  to. 
Cedars,  cypresses,  and  yews,  all  members  of  the  great  coniferous 
family,  are  prominent  objects  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  landscapes.    In  the 
eighteenth  section  of  "  Maud,*'  beginning, 

"  I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only  friend," 

and  which  contains  some  passages  full  of  solemn  tenderness  and 
beauty,  and  a  8j)lcudour  of  language  worthy  of  Shakespeare  himself, 
occurs  the  oft-quoted  apostrophe  addressed  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
by  Maud's  somewhat  distempered,  though  now  happy  lover  : — 

**  O,  art  thou  sighing  for  Lebanon 

In  the  long  breeze  that  streams  to  thy  delicious  East, 

Sighing  for  Lebanon, 

Dark  cedar.  ♦  •  ♦ 

«  «  •  •  « 

^  And  over  whom  thy  darkness  must  have  spread 

With  such  delight  as  theirs  of  old,  thy  great 

Forefathers  of  the  thomless  garden,  tiiere 

Shadowing  the  snow-limbed  Eve  from  whom  she  came. 

Here  will  I  lie,  while  these  long  branches  sway.** 

The  yew,  though  usuaDy  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  death  : — 

'*  Cheerless,  unsocial  plant,  that  loves  to  dwell 
Midst  skulls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  tombs," 


might,  in  its  extreme  tenacity  and  length  of  days,  be  a  fitter  re- 
presentative of  life  and  endiuiince.  In  the  second  chapter  of  "  In 
Memoriam"  the  yew  is  described  in  the  most  masterly  manner. 
These  are  two  of  the  verses  : — 


"  O  not  for  thee  the  g'low,  the  bloom. 
Who  changtat  not  in  &117  gale, 
Nor  branding  Bmmner  sona  STtuI 
To  toQch  thy  thooBand  yeftts  of  gloom. " 

Tlie  locality,  tlielme,  the  prolonged  life,  and  the  general  uuchaiige- 
ableiicaa  of  appearance,  are  all  hero  summarily  noticed.  The  Laureate 
seema,  however,  to  share  tlie  popular  dislike  to  this  tree,  a  feeling 
which  Gilpin,  in  his  "  Forest  Scenery,"  ridicules  as  weakness.  In 
"  Amphioti,"  yews  are  called  "a  dismal  coterie;"  in  "  Mand "  a 
"  black  yew  gloomed  the  stagnant  air  ;"  and  iu  "  Love  and  Death," 
we  have  the  portentous  image  of  the  au'gel  of  death  walking  all  alone 
"  beneath  a  yew." 

Our  limits  forbid  more  than  a  mer»  ennmerative  mention  of  other 
well-known  trees,  whoso  memory  Mr.  Tennyson  has  rendered  sweeter 
to  all  future  generations  of  tree  lovers.  "  Immemorial  elms," 
"perky  larches  and  pines,"  "labumuma,  dropping-wells  of  fire," 
elders,  hollies,  "the  pillared  dusk  of  Bounding  sycamores,"  "dry- 
tongued  laurels,"  "  slender  acacias  " — all  these  and  many  others  are 
to  bo  found  within  the  foiu'  comers  of  his  pocmu.  One  only  remains, 
the  oak — "  sole  king  of  forests  all,"  and  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has  cele- 
brated the  praises  of  the  monarch  of  the  woods  at  great  length  in  the 
"  Talking  Oak,"  we  shall  add  a  few  words  on  that  charming  composi- 
tion by  way  of  conclusion. 

As  is  well  known,  the  poem  takes  the  fortn  of  a  colloquy  between 
an  ancient  oak,  which  formed  a  meeting-place  for  two  lovers,  and  the 
young  gentleman  in  the  case.  He  comes  to  question  the  tree  about 
his  lady-love,  who  liod  visited  the  hallowed  spot  in  his  absence.  And 
Lander  himself,  in  hia  hiippiest  vein,  never  conceived  a  more  ex- 
quisite imf^nary  convcrsiLtion.  Here,  in  sportive  phrase  and  banter- 
ing talk,  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  forest  life  set  forth  with  a  poetic 
febcity,  saucy  humour,  and  seientifie  precision  of  language,  each 
admirable  of  its  kind.  The  poem  is  literally  a  love  idyll  and  botanic 
treatise  combined,  and  never,  surely,  were  love  and  science — January 
and  May,  might  one  say,  so  dclightftdly  harmonized,  conveying,  too, 
to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  understand,  glimpses  of 
a  spiritual  interpretation  of  nature,  undreamt  of  by  Pope  and  his 
school.  Thus  pleasantly  dots  the  old  oak  of  "  Sumner-Chaoe  "  dis- 
course to  Walter  of  Olivia's  charms  ;  and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to 
notice  the  skilful  way  in  which  the  poet's  practical  acquaintance  with 
trees  is  turned  to  account : — 

"  I  Bweai  (and  else  may  ineects  prick 
Bach  leal  into  a  groll) 
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This  girl,  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick, 
Is  three  times  worth  them  all ; " 

and  then,  with  a  warmth  of  praise  imusiial  and  almost  improper  in 
such  a  venerable  inhabitant  of  the  forest,  he  continues : — 

'<  Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind, 
That,  trust  me  on  my  word. 
Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind, 
But  yet  my  sap  was  stirred  : 

**  And  even  into  my  inmost  ring 
A  pleasure  I  discem'd, 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  Spring, 
That  show  the  year  is  tum'd." 

Farther  on,  the  not  ungrateful  lover  invokes  all  atmospheric  and 
other  good  influences  on  his  pai-tncr  in  the  dialogue,  who  haa  proved 
so  communicative  a  companion  : 

"  O  rock  upon  thy  towery  top 
All  throats  that  gurgle  sweet  1 
All  starry  culmination  drop 

Balm-dews  to  bathe  thy  feet  I 

•  •  •  *  * 

*'  Nor  ever  lightning  char  thy  grain, 
But,  rolling  as  in  sleep, 
Low  thunders  bring  the  mellow  rain, 
That  makes  thee  broad  and  deep  1 " 

These,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  very  melodious  strains.  Seldom  has 
the  imagery  of  the  woods  been  used  with  more  appropriateness  and 
effect  than  in  this  poem,  and  its  poetic  excellence  is  rivalled  by  its 
accuracy.  No  one  but  an  accomplished  practical  bottmist  could  have 
written  it.  And  throughout  the  poem,  light  and  aiiy  in  tone  as  it 
is,  there  is  distinctly  perceptible  the  scientific  element, — the  sense  of 
the  forces  of  nature  acting  according  to  law,  which,  as  we  have  already 
said,  pervades  like  a  subtle  essence  much  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetiy. 
But  enough  has  probably  been  said  to  justify  the  title  of  this  article. 

J.  HuTcnisoN. 


THE    AMBUSCADE. 


Once  more  I  dreamed  a  dream,  in  gentler  wise  : 
Methoiight  I  found  One  reap  a  deep-grassed  stead, — 
An  old,  old,  toil-worn  man,  with  fore-locked  head. 

Through  coTerts  watched  by  countlesa  gem-like  eyes. 

And,  as  I  looked,  I  heard  soft  song-words  rise,  ' 

And,  'twiit  thick  leaves,  a  citole's  music  shed, — 
The  while  no  whit  that  scyther  spared  to  spread 

The  Hwath  to  side,  and,  armed  in  n^,  defies 

The  stealing  strain.     But  notes  on  notes,  like  pearls, 
Poured  on  the  air — a  charm  of  chime  and  rhyme 

Through  all  moods  wound — till  e'en  that  hoary  churi'a 
Dull  sense,  o'erbome,  must  mark  the  sovran  mime ; 

Then  broke  pre-concert  of  a  thousand  girls, 

Shrilling  at  one, — "  Lo  !  Love  hath  vanquished  Time." 

Austin  Dobson. 
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Atalanta,  or  the  Strong-Minded  Woman. 

Atalanta^  the  Poetrf  fable,  was  nurtured  by  a  Bear  upon  the  Moun- 
tains. Which  rough  Cradling  did  so  string  her  Thews  and  breed 
within  her  an  indomitable  Courage,  that  they  who  would  fe-in  have 
been  her  Lovers  did  perish  by  her  Shafts ;  and  Heroes  at  the  Funeral 
Games  of  JRelias  were  thrown  by  her  in  wrestling. 

And,  indeed,  she  was  of  so  vain-glorious  a  mind  and  proud  a 
stomach,  that  him  only  she  would  take  for  Husband  who  should  out- 
run her.  And  she  being  armed  did  slay  many  who  were  vanquished 
in  the  race,  though  Law  and  Odds  were  given  them ;  and  cutting  off 
their  heads,  she  set  them  up  as  trophies  of  her  Triumph. 

But  at  the  last  her  Cousin  beguiled  her  by  his  craft,  for,  casting 
down  the  Golden  Apples  which  the  Queen  of  Love  had  given  him, 
Milanion  sped  onwards  to  the  goal,  whiles  the  haughty  maiden 
lingered  to  gather  up  the  precious  Fruit,  and  thus  waa  mulcted  by 
his  Subtlety  both  of  her  Victory  and  of  her  Virgin  Pride.  This  Fable 
elegantly  showeth  the  Fate  of  Women  who  suffer  Hardship,  and 
submit  unto  the  Contumely  of  Bearish  Men,  to  the  end  that  at  the 
last  they  may  make  him  who  arrogantly  vaunteth  himself  Lord  and 
Master,  bow  the  neck  and  crook  the  knee,  his  own  Weapons  having 
been  wrenched  from  his  weak  hands,  and  turned  to  his  Discomfiture. 

But  IHs  aliter  visum  est,  the  End  is  otherwise.  There  cometh  a 
Suiter  who  bringeth  both  Love  and  Gold,  and  the  fiercest  Atalanta  of 
them  all,  declining  from  her  Lonely  Loftiness  doth  bewray  herself 
Mere  Woman. 

EuROPA,  OR  John  Bull. 

The  tale  of  Europa,  though  common,  had  never  the  fortune  to  be  fitly 
applied.  *Tis  said  that  she  wandered  gathering  flowers  of  Sweetest 
Scent,  and  Colours  more  diverse  than  the  Hues  of  Juno's  Bird,  which 
the  cunning  craftsman  had  carven  on  her  Golden  Cophinus;  and  with 
her  went  a  Choir  of  fair  Companions.  When  to  them,  from  the  Sea, 
uprose  a  Lovely  Bull,  and  having  looked  on  him,  Europa  foregat  her 
flowers.  His  low  was  as  the  sound  of  a  Mydonian  Flute;  his  eyes  were 
bright,  yet  soft,  like  unto  the  Evening  Star;  and  when  he  bent  his  knee 
and  showed  his  brawny  back,  Europa  must  needs  seat  herself  thereon. 
•  She  bade  farewell  unto  her  Friends,  being  enamoured  of  the  lovely  bull, 
and  fixing  her  Desires  upon  his  Grace,  and  her  Faith  upon  his  Gracious 
Wisdom,  she  went  forth  with  him  whithersoever  he  might  fare.    The 
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Poet  doth  herein  foretell  by  Parable  the  preheminence  of  Favour 
which  the  Englishman  findeth  at  the  hands  of  them  of  other 
Countries ;  how  Europa,  which  ('tis  a  trite  School-boy  Text)  figureth 
the  continent,  being  smitten  by  his  Comeliness  and  gay  Lightsome- 
ness  of  Youth,  and  having  Trust  without  limit  in  his  Truth,  and 
Reverence  for  his  Ready  Valour  on  behalf  of  all  that  be  oppressed ; 
and,  moreover,  being,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  with  the  Odour  of  his 
Courtesy,  which  doth  breathe  forth  on  all  like  unto  the  scent  of 
Flowers  beneath  the  Sun,  hath  made  for  him  a  Benjamin's  mess  of 
Loving-kindness,  reserved  unto  him  alone,  and  tasted  by  none  other. 

Apollo,  or  the  Long  Vacation. 

Tis  but  a  Toy,  yet  I  will  tell  it.  The  Sophist  HimeriiLs  relates  that 
Jove  gave  unto  Apollo  a  Headband  and  a  Team  of  Swans,  wherewith 
he  went  imto  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  Custom  is  to  offer  Asses  in 
Sacrifice;  and  having  given  Laws  unto  the  Hyperboreans,  the  god 
came  back  in  Summer,  and  went  abroad  basking  in  the  sunshine, 
listening  unto  the  Singing  of  Birds,  and  the  shrill  Cicadas,  and  lying 
down  to  Rest,  with  Pipe  in  hand,  beside  the  silver  Streams. 

What  is  he  but  a  Judge,  who  doth  too  oft  forget  that  his  office  is 
Jus  dicere,  and  not  Jus  dare  ;  To  interpret  law,  and  not  to  make  latr^ 
or  give  law  ?  And  what  is  the  Headband  but  the  Wig,  and  the  team 
of  Swans  but  the  Grey  Horses  of  the  Sheriff?  And  by  the  Hyperboreans 
the  Northern  Circuit  may  be  figured,  since  'tis  the  manner  of  the  men 
of  those  Parts  to  show  small  pity  unto  Asses.  And  the  rest,  of  the 
Birds  and  sunny  Baskings  with  the  Pipe,  should  seem  to  point  tmto 
Idling  after  Circuit,  which  he  hath  good  right  to  enjoy  whose  Wits 
have  been  wearied  by  Dealings  with  the  Hyperboreans, 

iEsCULAPIUS,  OR  THE  DoCTOR. 

They  say  that  the  son  of  Coronis  arrived  at  so  great  perfection  in 
the  Healing  Art  that  Fhito,  robbed  of  his  revenues,  complain'd  to 
Jove,  who  thereupon  smote  the  presumptuous  Innovator  with  his 
Bolt. 

Tis  a  playful  story,  setting  forth  forcibly  the  Vulgar  Belief  that 
the  Proper  Function  of  the  chirurgeon  is  to  Kill,  and  that  he  is 
thimderstruck — attonitus,  astonied — when  he  doth  Cure. 


MR   CARINGTON. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
THE    minx's    victim. 

' '  There  was  a  little  couple  onoe — 
The  girl  a  wit,  the  boy  a  dunce." 

Frank  Noel  had  given  Mr.  Carington  a  humorous  account  of  his 
uncle  the  Canon's  infatuation  with  the  Minx,  of  her  amazing  airs 
and  .graces,  of  Laurence  the  butler's  intense  indignation,  of  his  own 
perplexity  as  to  what  to  do.  As  the  Canon  improved,  his  belief  in 
the  perfections  of  Miss  Wilkinson  grew  manifestly  stronger :  he 
treated  her  quite  as  if  he  desired  her  to  be  mistress  of  his  household, 
and  she  put  on  so  fine  a  manner  in  consequence  that  she  amused 
Frank  at  least  as  much  as  she  irritated  him.  On  fine  afternoons, 
dressed  with  radiant  inelegance,  she  would  walk  abroad  among  the 
ladies  of  the  Close,  who  were  wont  to  gather  like  a  social  flock  of 
lovely  birds,  and  talk  a  mixture  of  fashion  and  ecclesiasm.  The  latest 
bonnet  or  heresy,  or  anthem  or  elopement,  was  sure  to  be  canvassed 
— the  old  Cathedral,  with  its  sky-pointing  spire,  had  known  as  many 
generations  of  these  gay  chatterers  at  its  feet,  as  of  the  sabler-coated 
birds  that  cawed  by  himdreds  around  its  miraculous  summit.  Miss 
Gertrude  Wilkinson  ventured  on  the  same  pavement  at  the  same 
hour  with  a  defiant  eye  and  bearing ;  she  was  one  of  those  young 
women  who  feel  a  curious .  mixture  of  envy  and  contempt  for  their 
betters  ;  she  could  see  in  the  ladies  of  the  Close  an  air  of  superiority 
which  put  her  in  a  rage  ;  at  the  same  time  she  fully  believed  herself 
much  handsomer  than  any  of  them,  and  much  better  dressed. 
Could  she  have  heard  Basil  Longhurst,  the  Bishop's  nephew  and 
secretary,  who  (being  young,  brilli'ant,  and  a  bachelor)  was  in  great 
request  among  the  ladies  of  the  Close,  say  what  he  thought  of  her 
personal  appearance,  she  would  have  wished  to  assassinate  him. 

"  Who  in  the  world  is  that  woman  1 "  he  asked  his  pretty  cousin 
Ada  ...  by  the  way,  it  is  astonishing  what  pretty  daughters 
bishops  usually  have.  "  How  ugly  she  is  !  And  how  hideously  she 
dresses  ! " 

"  0,  she  is  only  a  nurse  or  something,  employed  to  look  after  poor 
dear  Canon  Lovelace." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  her  to  nurse  me.  She  looks  as  if  she  ought  to  be 
known  to  the  police.     By  the  way,  I  have  not  seen  Frank  since  we 


Basil  called  on  bis  old  Hchoolfellow,  aad  found  he  did  not  liko  it 
at  alL  Frank,  who  while  looking  after  hia  uncle  longed  to  be 
elsewhere,  was  whimsically  angry  with  this  young  woman,  and 
made  Basil  laugh  heartily  by  the  tale  of  his  troubles.  They 
smoked  a  cigar  together  in  Frank  Noel's  sitting-room,  which  looked 
upon  the  Close.  As  they  stood  at  the  window,  the  Bishop's  secretary 
said, — 

"  That's  a  suspicious-looking  scoundrel  that  is  lurking  there  by 
the  rulings,  N^oel.  Looks  qnite  ready  for  a  burglary — and  there's 
good  store  of  plate  within  a  few  hundred  yards." 

"I  have  seen  that  fellow  lounging  about  the  place  for  some  days," 
said  Frank  ;  "but,  having  no  great  store  of  plate  myself,  I  thought 
little  about  it." 

"  It's  a  clear  case  for  the  police,"  said  the  energetic  young 
secretary,  "  Come,  it's  a  pleasant  afternoon  for  a  walk  :  let  us  take 
a  stroll,  and  I'll  drop  in  upon  Scudamore,  our  chief  constable,  and 
give  him  what  he  would  call  the  'ofHce ' — without  imagining  he  was 
using  a  classic  idiom." 

Basil  was  apt  to  "  drop  in"  upon  people :  and,  thinking  himself  the 
real  moving  spirit  of  the  diocese,  he  went  everywhere  with  equal 
coolness. 

As  the  two  young  men  turned  out  of  the  door  into  the  Canon's 
ivy-covered  archway,  they  saw  Miss  Gertrude  Wilkinson  hastily 
crossing.  It  seemed  to  both  of  them  as  if  she  had  spoken  to  this 
seedy  person  who  had  raised  their  curiosity.  She  suddenly  stai-ted 
as  they  came  out  of  the  dim  archway. 

"  Queer ! "  said  the  quick-eyed  BasiL 

"  0, 1  dare  say  she  only  gave  him  a  copper,"  said  Frank. 

"She  hardly  looks  a  model  of  generosity.  Never  mind,  we'll  ask 
Scudamore." 

The  worthy  chief  constable  received  Mr,  Basil  (as  all  Sarum  called 
him)  with  great  deference,  was  most  poUte  to  Mr.  Basil's  friend,  and 
promised  that  the  young  feller  should  he  watched  and  ordered  to 
move  on. 

The  very  some  evening  Frank  strolled  out  to  smoke  a  solitaiy 
cigar  under  the  full  moon,  and  think  of  the  mysterious  and  lieautifid 
Ehnor,  of  whom  indeed  he  seemed  to  think  more  and  more  thu 
longer  he  was  kept  away  from  her.  Frank  was  that  very  rare  thing, 
a  sensible  lover ;  he  saw  that  to  marry  he  must  give  up  lounging,  and 
take  to  a  career;  he  saw  that  he  could  not  marry  a  mystery  without 
a  name.  Whether  Elinor  was  ahove  or  below  him  in  rank,  ho  cared 
not :  as  Mr.  Caringtou  was  her  patron  and  adviser  he  felt  the  strong 
probability  that   she    was   of  some   importaucc.      To  ponder   these 
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things  he  prepared  to  go  forth ;  slowly  descended  the  wide  low  wind- 
ing stairway;  carefully  lighted  his  cigar  at  the  lamp  by  the  door  that 
opened  on  the  archway;  then  went  out.  There  was  a  sudden 
rustling  sound.  Two  figures  were  perceptible.  One  was  Miss 
Gertrude  Wilkinson  :  she  ran  in  as  Frank  came  out,  and  rushed  up- 
stairs with  a  flushed  face ;  while  her  companion,  shuffling  out  of  the 
archway,  made  his  way  along  the  pavement  of  the  Close  with  rather 
a  feeble  mimicry  of  speed.  Frank  could  easily  keep  him  in  sight 
without  discomposure,  having  a  stride  to  which  a  mile  in  twelvo 
minutes  was  not  at  all  afflicting.  The  Minx's  friend  was  evidently 
the  lurking  rascal  whom  Basil  had  marked  down.  Frank  followed 
him  into  the  market-place,  and  saw  him  turn  into  a  small  tavern 
called  the  Oak.  He  followed  at  once,  entered  with  no  sign  of  haste^ 
found  his  quarry  changing  a  sovereign  and  ordering  gin-and-water, 
hot  and  strong.  The  bar  was  warm  and  cosy ;  the  stout  landlord 
was  the  sole  person  present;  the  walls  were  hung  with  prints  of  race- 
horses and  prize-fighters,  announcements  of  athletic  sports  and  of 
raffles.  The  landlord,  a  tall  strong  fellow,  was  a  retired  pugilist  and 
cricketer,  reputed  the  best  fisherman  in  the  city  of  the  four  rivers^ 
Dan  Parr  by  name.  Although  the  pugilist's  profession  is  not  a 
humanizing  one,  Dan  had  not  been  brutalized  by  it  altogether — 
perhaps  because,  better  than  even  a  fight,  he  loved  a  long  day  at 
cricket,  and  better  than  either  to  wile  trout  from  the  Wiley.  Dan 
Parr's  house  was  the  resort  of  all  kinds  of  customers,  from  the  noble 
and  liberal  agents  who  came  to  the  races  down  to  the  casual  tramp 
who  has  just  changed  a  sovereign.     He  was  surprised  at  no  arrival. 

Frank  Noel  ordered  a  glass  of  pale  ale,  and  got  a  very  good  one. 
Then,  looking  at  the  landlord,  whom  he  seemed  dimly  to  recollect, 
he  remembered  that  the  "Grammar  School  Club  "  had  employed  him 
as  a  professional  bowler  years  before.  He  thought  it  odd  that  Pan- 
did  not  remember  him :  the  truth  being  that  he  did  remember 
perfectly,  but  had  a  sort  of  proud  shyness  which  prevented  his 
making  the  first  recognition  of  a  gentleman. 

Frank  smoked  and  drank  his  ale  and  watched  the  man  opposite 
him,  who  presently  began  to  talk  rather  glibly,  the  gin-and-water 
having  stimulated  his  brain.  He  called  for  more  grog,  which  was 
supplied ;  he  aifably  remarked  to  Frank  that  Salisbury  was  a  dull 
stuck-up  one-horse  sort  of  a  place.  Frank  acknowledged  its  dullness, 
and  expressed  surprise  that  a  person  who  had  seen  so  much  of  the 
world  could  care  to  visit  it. 

"  O,  there's  a  lady  in  the  case,"  he  said.  "  Nothing  else  would 
have  brought  me  to  a  town  full  of  parsons." 

A  lady  in  the  case  ! "  cried  Frank,  in  a  tone  of  intense  interest. 
Landlord,  bring  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  we'll  have  it  in  your 
private  parlour,  if  we  may,  and  I  dare  say  this  gentleman  will  tell 
me  some  of  his  adventures." 
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lu  Drag  ana  etmea  in  mauaiin,  woma  oe  intoieraoi;  leoious :  ic  lasuta 
some  hours,  and  Fr&nk  and  his  seedy  guest,  tuded  now  and  tben  hy 
Dan  Parr,  drank  seTeral  bottles  of  chMnpagne,  The  upahot  of 
Flank's  inqairy  must  be  given  m  brief  narrative. 

Jacob  Cookson,  at  one  time  articled  pupil  at  the  middle  class 
academy  'of  David  WilkinBOn,  Ph.D.,  LLD.  of  certain  Teutonic 
universitiee :  this  was  the  young  gentleman  now  on  the  tramp.  Dr, 
Wilkinson  was  a  clever  man  with  a  smattering  of  everything,  and  a 
method  of  displaying  what  little  he  knew  so  as  to  make  people  believe 
he  knew  more.  Nothing  taught  at  the  school  worth  teaching ; 
nothing  to  eat  worth  eating;  as  ample  compensation,  no  corporal 
punishment.  A  boy  couldn't  be  birched  or  tunded  at  Wilkinson's: 
but  he  could  be  kept  for  a  week  on  bread  and  water  and  very  httle 
of  it. 

Miss  Gertrude  Wilkinson  (real  name  Jane),  a  fiorid  young  woman 
seven  years  older  than  himself.  Managed  everything  for  her 
widower-&ther ;  looked  after  the  little  boys  and  the  big  boys; 
looked  after  him  more  than  anybody.  He  was  handsome  then —  (he 
was  in  the  maudlin  stage,  and  wept  over  the  ruins  of  his  decayed 
though  not  extinguished  beauty).  One  thing  clear  from  the  story, 
that  the  Miux  had  taught  him  what  schools  were  not  intended  to 
teach ;  that  she  had  gone  too  fast  and  too  far ;  and  that  a  child  had 
been  bom  .  .  ,  before  which,  however,  she  had  left  her  father. 
What  had  become  of  the  child,  this  Jacob  Cookson  knew  not  Hot 
cared.  What  he  did  care  to  know  was  that  Miss  Wilkinson,  at  first 
probably  by  her  father's  aid,  got  a  situation  as  nursery  governess  in  a 
clergyman's  fiunily,  that  her  exemplary  piety  had  obtained  for  her 
quite  an  ecclesiastical  connexion,  and  that  she  now  hod  so  good  a 
situation  that  she  could  always  spare  a  pound  or  two. 

The  champagne  had  pretty  well  done  for  Jacob  Cookson  by  the 
time  he  bad  reached  the  end  of  his  story  :  and  so  late  had  it  grown 
that  Frank  saw  signs  of  daylight  through  the  window.  He  left 
Cookson  and  went  to  Parr,  who  was  half  asleep  by  his  smouldering 
fire. 

"  Dan,"  he  said,  "  you  remember  me.  111  swear,  though  you  never 
said  a  word  when  I  came  in." 

"  Lord  yes,  Mr,  Frank,  of  course  I  do — worst  muff  at  long  stop  I 

"  Thank  yon,  Dan  :  but  I  could  bowl,  yon  know.  Look  here :  I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me,  and  will  give  you  a  sovereign  for 
your  trouble.  See  that  that  fellow  doesn't  leave  the  houaa  till  I 
come  in  the  morning.  I  shall  bo  here  by  ten,  I  hope,  and  bring 
I'ibniger  witli  me.     It  is  verj-  important." 

"  Right  you  are,"  said  the  landlord.     "  He  shall  be  here." 
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No  great  difficulty.     Parr  found  him  in  a  drunken  sleep,  carried 
.  him  to  a  bedroom,  locked  the  door. 

"  It's  too  late  to  turn  in  now,"  thought  the  landlord.  "  They'll  soon 
be  here  for  the  early  purl.  1*11  make  up  the  fire  and  brew  myself, 
some,  to  keep  me  awake." 

Frank,  walking  slowly  home,  with  intent  to  take  a  bath  and 
change  his  clothes,  and  catch  Pinniger  at  breakfast,  pondered  much 
of  middle-class  academies,  marvelling  whether  they  often  produced 
such  tutors  and  such  minxes.  Why,  if  any  writer  had  courage 
enough  to  show  the  evils  that  follow  from  the  fact  that  any  fool  or 
knave  may  set  up  a  school  for  either  sex  without  examination  or 
licence,  what  revelations  would  there  be !  The  uneducated  masters, 
cruel  and  mean ;  the  stealthy  sneaks  of  ushers  ;  the  scrofulous  girls, 
daughters,  nieces,  wardrobe  women,  who  ore  ready  for  any  wicked- 
ness— it  is  too  sickening  a  theme  for  minute  description.  Let  us 
leave  it  to  some  one  who  will  make  a  severe  analysis — and  who  at 
the  same  time  may  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  young  women 
who,  too  proud  for  housemaids,  and  too  dull  for  governesses,  assume 
piety  as  a  profession,  impose  on  unsuspicious  young  ciu:ates,  and 
become  deaconesses  or  sisters  of  some  sort. 

Frank  Noel  let  himself  in,  took  his  bath,  dressed  leisurely,  and,, 
coming  down  to  the  breakfast  room  at  eight,  found  Laurence  busy  in 
preparation,  and  got  an  early  cup  of  coffee. 

"  Your  uncle's  coming  down  to  luncheon  to-day,  Mr.  Frank,"  says 
the  butler,  "  so  I  hope  you'll  be  at  home." 

"  Ay,  that  I  will,  Laurence,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  surprise  him  with.  Good  bye.  Pm  going  to  breakfiist  with 
Mr.  Pinniger." 

His  legal  friend  quite  agreed  in  the  advisability  of  Frank's 
proposal,  which  was  this :  to  take  Cookson  to  the  lawyer's  office, 
have  his  statement  drawn  up  in  an  intelligible  form,  and  cause  him 
to  sign  it  in  the  presence  of  witnesses — then  to  show  it  to  the  Canon, 
if  the  old  gentleman  seemed  well  enough  to  bear  it.  The  arrange- 
ments were  made  promptly  :  Cookson,  who  saw  the  chance  of  a  few 
immediate  sovereigns,  told  his  story  over  again,  and  substantiated  it 
by  his  signature.  Dan  Parr  wjxs  then  instructed  to  take  him  in 
charge,  and  have  him  waiting  at  Canon  Lovelace's  at  one  precisely. 
Frank  and  Pinniger  picked  up  Basil  Longhurst  in  the  Palace 
Garden,  where  he  was  dreaming  of  lawn-sleeves  in  the  future.  He 
was  delighted  at  the  little  explosion. 

Frank  went  home  half  an  hour  before  luncheon,  and  found  his 
uncle  in  high  spirits.  The  Minx  was  with  him,  and  obviously 
resolute  not  to  leave,  so  Frank  could  only  go  so  far  as  to  ask  him 
whether  he  was  well  enough  to  receive  Pinniger  and  Longhurst  at 
luncheon.  ' 

"  Basil  has  been  longing  to  come  and  see  you,  sir,"  he  said. 
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"  Basil  is  my  great  fevourite,"  said  the  Canon.  "  I  am  glad  you 
and  he  are  such  friends.     I  wish  you  would  follow  his  example." 

It  was  a  great  desire  of  the  Canon's  to  see  his  nephew  in  Holy 
Orders. 

"  Well,  imcle,"  said  Frank,  "  the  choice  of  a  career  is  a  thing  on 
which  I  want  yoiu:  advice  very  much.  But  do  you  think  you  are 
strong  enough  to  receive  our  two  friends? " 

"  0  dear  yes,  they  will  cheer  me.  Tell  them  yes  :  and  as  you  go 
down,  send  up  Laurence." 

Frank  Noel  right  willingly  obeyed ;  he  knew  that  order  meant 
a  choicer  wine  than  usual :  and,  as  there  was  an  explosion  in  ex- 
pectancy, he  was  glad  to  see  the  Canon  in  high  spirits  and  good 
humour. 

The  hour  came,  and  the  guests.  A  pleasant  fire  blazed  in  the 
hearth,  and  lighted  up  the  Canon's  thoughtful  humorous  face  and 
scanty  hair  of  snow.  The  three  yoimg  men  who  greeted  his  first 
arrival  in  his  favom-ite  room,  were  all  beloved  by  him  :  Pinniger,  as 
a  lawyer,  honest  and  intelligent,  descendant  of  a  race  of  chivalrous 
lawyers ;  Basil,  as  a  brilliant  young  leader  of  the  Church  Militant, 
already  dreaded  by  heretics  and  nonconformists,  and  booked  for 
Lambeth  as  safely  as  if  he  had  been  mitrogenitus ;  chief  of  all, 
Frank  Noel,  his  own  blood,  his  own  boy,  to  whom  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  make  amends  for  all  the  shortcomings  of  his  father,  the 
Captain.  Very  pleasant  was  the  converse,  but  the  Minx,  who  sat 
next  Canon  Lovelace,  watched  him,  and  waited  upon  him  most 
assiduously.  She  saw  clearly  that  her  position  was  a  false  one ;  she 
determined,  however,  to  hold  it  if  possible.  The  species  minx  have 
a  great  belief  in  old  men's  weakness. 

The  Canon,  however,  was  getting  strong;  renewed  health  made 
his  sight  keener,  and  he  could  perceive  that  this  handmaiden  of  his 
was  not  quite  what  he  liked^;  the  gay  talk  of  his  young  friends 
brightened  him.     He  said  by-and-by : — 

'^  Laurence,  another  bottle  of  Madeira.  Miss  Wilkinson,  as  we 
may  sit  some  time,  you  need  not  stay." 

As  the  butler  opened  the  door  for  the  Minx,  both  their  faces  were 
studies.  Miss  Wilkinson  went  off  with  a  fling,  like  a  rather  florid 
peri  cast  out  of  Paradise ;  while  Lauronce,  who  had  an  expression 
of  countenance  not  unlike  Mr.  Buckstone's,  made  Frank  almost 
choke  with  laughter  by  silently  forming  the  word  Minx  upon  his  lips. 

When  the  Madeira  had  arrived,  and  the  four  gentlemen  were  alone, 
Pinniger  said, — 

"  Mr.  Lovelace,  there  is  a  little  matter  of  business  I  should  like  to 
mention  to  you.     May  II" 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  the  Canon,  "  to  do  business  with  you, 
Pinniger,  is  always  a  pleasure." 

'*  Thank  you,  sir.     This,  which  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  con- 
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cemB  the  lady  who  has  just  left  us.  Certain  circumstances  caused 
mj  friend  Frank  to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  her  character ;  he  could 
not  trouble  you,  while  in  ill  health,  with  suspicions ;  so  he  made  a 
private  investigation,  which  resulted  in  this  document,  signed  and 
attested  in  my  office  about  an  hour  ago." 

Pinniger  rose  and  placed  the  paper  before  the  Canon,  who,  without 
saying  a  word,  raised  his  old-fashioned  gold-rimmed  eyeglasses,  and 
read  it  carefully.     Having  done  so,  he  said, — 

^'  All  this  looks  probable,  and  is  not  pleasant.  When  I  was  very 
weak,  this  young  woman  had  a  strong  influence  over  me ;  now  that  I 
am  in  better  health,  I  cannot  say  that  I  judge  her  favourably.  Still, 
is  it  certain  that  this  man,  Cookson,  is  not  inventing  anything  f  " 
He  is  waiting  below,  ready  to  confront  her,"  said  Pinniger. 
That  is  enough,  I  think,"  said  the  Canon,  ''  without  any  scene. 
Although  I  am  wonderfully  better,  I  avoid  imnecessary  ezcit^ment. 
Give  me  your  opinion,  Pinniger." 

**  You  would  like  her  to  leave  to-day  \  " 

"  Certainly,  I  should." 

^'  Let  me  calculate  what  is  due  to  her.  Write  a  cheque.  I,  as 
your  attorney,  will  obtain  )ier  Receipt,  and  see  that  she  is  gone  within 
the  hour." 

This  being  agreed  to,  the  lawyer  went  in  immediate  search  of  the 
Minx,  whom  he  found  sitting  in  a  mood  of  sulky  rage  beside  the  fire. 
When  he  entered,  she  rose  at  once,  but  with  a  doubtful  expression  of 
countenance.  Perhaps  he  had  come  away  quietly  from  the  company 
to  find  her  and  flirt  with  her.  Charming  idea !  Her  sxilks  changed 
to  smiles ;  she  looked  her  loveliest ;  Pinniger  was  quite  amused  by 
the  sudden  transformation. 

''Miss  Wilkinson,"  he  said,  before  she  could  say  anything,  ''I  am 
Canon  Lovelace's  attorney.  He  wishes  you  to  leave  to-day,  and  I 
have  brought  you  his  cheque  for  the  amount  which  will  be  due  to 
you." 

There  was  another  revolution,  from  allurement  to  fury,  in  the 
Minx's  coimtenance. 

"  Leave  to-day  I "  she  exclaimed  fiercely.  "  This  is  false ;  I  will 
bear  it  from  his  own  lips.     I  was  engaged  by  the  quarter." 

''  Tou  will  find  the  payment  made  includes  the  additional  quarter's 
wages,"  said  Pinniger,  coolly. 

"  But  why  am  I  to  leave  1  Wliy  f  I  will  know  this.  My 
character  ^shall  not  be  ruined.     It  is  that  insolent  Mr.  Noel's  doing,  I 


swear." 


"  Do  you  really  wish  to  know  why  you  are  to  leave  ? "  he  said, 
with  exasperating  coolness ;  ''  I  would  not  ask,  if  I  were  you." 

''  I  insist  on  knowing,"  she  said,  emphatically. 

''Very  well.  Keep  your  temper,  and  you  shall  know.  It  is 
because  you,  Jane  Wilkinson,  have  been  seen  in  company  with  a 


for  her.  She  saw  that  neither  fury  nor  tears  would  move  this  imper- 
turbable lawyer.    She  haughtily  said, — 

"  I  did  not  expect  insult.  I  will  leave  aa  soon  as  my  luggage  can 
be  got  ready." 

"  It  is  the  best  you  can  do,"  said  Finniger.  "  First  be  so  kind  as 
to  write  me  a  receipt  for  thia  chet^ue  .  ,  .  Thank  you." 

When  she  bad  swept  out  of  the  room,  be  rang  for  Laurence,  told 
him  to  Gee  that  her  packing  was  quickly  accomplished,  and  to  let  him 
know  when  she  went.  This  done  he  returned  to  the  luncbeon-room, 
where  he  foimd  a  pleasant  conversation  going  on  about  Frank's  fiitura 

For  the  Canon,  over  the  old  Madeira,  had  humorously  commenced 
the  subject,  saying, — 

"Basil,  I  want  my  la:;^  nephew  to  adopt  i-  profes^on.  Don't  you 
think  it  is  time  ]     Why  should  he  not  take  ours  1 " 

Frank  quietly  sipped  his  wine,  awaiting  his  Mend's  opinion.  Baul 
said, — 

"  I  never  quite  thought  Frank  cut  out  for  a  parson,  sir.  Wouldn't 
the  army  suit  him  better  V 

"  War  is  illogical,"  said  Frank. 

"  Well,  the  law,  then,"  s^d  the  Canon,  "  which  is  the  perfection  of 
logic.  Finniger  would  coach  you  :  in  time  the  firm  might  become 
Finniger  and  Hoel." 

"  0,  Frank  would  hke  the  bar,"  said  Basil. 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  like  either,"  said  Frank  KoeL  "Pinniget's  a 
good  fellow,  but  he's  an  exception  to  moat  lawyers,  in  my  mind.  As  < 
to  barristers,  who  find  eloquence  to  defend  rascals,  I  wouldn't  be  ope 
if  I  were  sure  of  the  Woolsack." 

"  You're  uncommonly  difficult  to  suit,  Frank,"  said  the  Canon. 
"  Are  you  fit  for  nothing,  or  fit  for  everything  1  What  would  you 
really  like  to  bel" 

Frank  Noel  looked  wise,  and  filled  hia  glass  with  Madeira. 

"  My  ambition,"  he  said,  "  is  not  high.  To  bo  an  Archbishop  or 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Commander-in-Chief  is  not  to  my  mind,  even  If  tt 
were  not  necessary  to  begin  as  a  curat*  or  a  briefless  barrister  or 
an  ensign." 

"  I  see  what  it  ia,"  quoth  Basil :  "you  want  to  keep  a  diop  and 
sell  ■something." 

"  Fd  rather  be  a  fruiterer  or  a  fishmonger  than  a  lawyer,"  he  said. 
"  Better  have  a  bright-scaled  salmon  on  a  marble  slab  for  sale,  or  soft- 
cheeked  peaches  in  the  midst  of  green  leaves,  than  a  lot  of  musty 
opinions  on  parchment,  designed  to  make  honest  men  poOT  end  rascala 
rich," 


country  gentleman,  with  a  pleaaiuit  house,  and  a  deerpark,  and  lots 
of  rich  fanns,  and  a  few  Tillages  to  look  aft«r,  and  a  chance  of  making 
many  people  happy:  but  as  I  can't  be  that,  I  think  I  shall  take  a 
small  farm,  and  see  if  I  can't  live  comfortably  upon  it ;  I  have  already 
talked  to  Pinniger  about  it.     What  do  you  think,  uncle  1 " 

"  I  think  ft  eeuntry  life  the  best  of  liTes,"  the  Canon  had  began, 
as  Pinniger  entered  aDA^d, — 

"  It  is  all  settled,  sir.     r^a^the  woman's  receipt." 

And    then    he    related   what  'hsA  happened.     While  they 
talking  they  heard  a  fly  draw  up  outside,"' dG^LuiirencG  can 
to    tzil  Pinniger  the  young  woman  was  going  d^Hp-     ^^  lant 
walked  to  the  turn  erf  the  staircase,  wishing  to  see'i^ ^'"7  ^ 
In  another  minute  a   scuffle    was   heard  below  :    Frank  al!4,^l 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  out ;  Pinniger  rushed  down  intoNlf^ 
archway. 

By  misadrentare  Dan  Parr  had  not  been  told  that  Cooksou  w 
not  wanted  :  ao  he  stood  as  staunchly  to  bis  post  as  if  ho  had  be  J 
wicket-keeping — the  luckless  Cooksou  shivering  beside  him,  weakcuA 
by  his  debauch.  Miss  Wilkinson  had  ordered  a  fly  to  convey  her  f 
the  station,  having  resolved  to  shake  the  dust  off  her  fair  feet  agaim 
the  too-moral  city.  Her  luggage  was  on  its  roof.  She  descended! 
stately  and  contemptuous,  and  came  through  the  archway.  Stalwarti 
Dan  Parr,  lazily  smoking  a  short  pipe,  was  keejing  his  eye  on  Cook- 
Boa  the  disreputable.  The  sight  of  Cooksoti  seriously  disturbed  the 
equilibrium  of  the  Minx's  mind.     She  forgot  hor  hauteur. 

"  Wretch ! "  she  exclaimed,  ruBhing  at  him  with  such  fierceness 
that  in  a  moment  they  were  both  in  the  mud,  under  the  horse's  feet, 
she  tugging  at  his  hair.  The  horse  was  a  mild  quadruped  fortunately, 
and  only  turned  his  head  to  see  if  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  tho 
fracas  under  his  blinker.  ,  t 

"  Queer  start !  "  said  Dan  Parr,  knocking  thu  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
and  putting  it  in  his  pocket  with  no  haste.     Then  he  stooped ;  took  ' 
the  young  person  up  in  a  kind  of  hunch  ;  kicked  Cooksou  out  of  the  , 
horse's  way ;  shoved  Miss  Wilkinson  into  the  cab ;  banged  the  door ;    ^ 
and  told  the  flyman  to  drive  on.     Turning  round  and  seeing  Hr, 
Pinniger,  he  touched  his  hat,  and  said, 

"  Queer  start,  sir." 

Then  he  walked  homewards,  lighting  his  pipe  again  as  he  went. 
The  poor  devil,  Cookson,  feebly  picked  himself  up,  and  followed  at  a 
distance. 

Such  was  Miss  Gertrude  Wilkinson's  ignominious  retreat  from 
Sarum.  If  one  could  trace  the  future  of  this  girl  and  hw  victim,  in 
what  hospital  or  workhouse  should  we  find  them  1 
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The  Canon  had  not  left  his  chair,  but  Frank  had  given  him  a  brief 

.  account  of  what  was  going  on,  and  the  old  gentleman  saw  reason  to 

be  thankful  that  he  had  lost  his  attendant.     Pinniger  filled  up  the 

outline,  and  caused  great  laughter  by  his  dramatic  account  of  Dan 

Parr  as  Deva  ex  machina. 

"  We  promised  him  a  sovereign  for  his  trouble,"  said  Frank. 

"  Give  him  five,''  said  the  Canon :  "  Pinniger,  you'll  see  to  that  for 
me.  I  owe  him  something  for  promptly  putting  a  stop  to  a  row  of 
that  kind  at  my  door." 

Soon  after,  Basil  Longhurst  and  Pinniger  took  leave.  The  Canon 
was  evidently  in  a  talkative  mood.  He  dwelt  slowly  on  his  old  Sercial. 
He  said  to  Frank : — 

"  I  wish  you  could.be  a  country  gentleman,  my  boy :  but,  as  you 
]j^^  cannot,  I  think  your  notion  of  being  a  farmer  is  good.     You  have 

lj.|^.  ^  enough  to  start  with  :  one  of  these  days  you  will  get  a  trifle  more 

from  me." 

"  I  expect  nothing,"  he  said,  "  and  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't  talk  of 
what  will  be  a  terrible  loss  to  me.     I  am  a  careless  fellow,  uncle,  I 
know :  but  I  always  think  of  you,  even  when  I  don't  write  letters.    I 
do  hate  writing  letters." 
be  J  "  ^*^  ^^  ^'"  ^^^  *^®  Canon.     **  I'm  glad  to  think  you're  fond  of  me, 

yM  Frank — and  I'm  glad  to  find  you  have  been  steady  and  quiet,  with  all 

your  carelessness." 

"  No  virtues  of  mine,  sir,  either  of  them.  If  there  were  more 
uncles  like  you,  it  woidd  improve  the  breed  of  nephews.  As  to 
being  quiet  and  steady,  the  truth  is  I  like  being  quiet.     I  never 
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J,,  could  understand  the  fan  of  vulgarity.     I  have  always  put  it  down 

jg  to  my  own  dullness  that  I  felt  melancholy  when  everybody  else  was 

amused.  So  you  must  not  praise  me,  uncle,  for  what  is  probably 
mere  slowness  of  disposition." 

The  Canon  smiled. 

Frank  resumed,  with  a  kind  of  diffident  earnestness — 

"  I  have  chosen  one  vocation  already,  uncle.     I  am  in  love." 

"  In  love  1 " 

**  Most  thoroughly,  I  assure  you,  sir  :  and  with  a  mysterious  girl 
whom  I  met  by  accident  when  I  was  at  Lord  Delamere's,  and  who 
doesn't  know  her  own  name — ^her  surname  I  mean." 

The  Canon  looked  at  him  amusedly,  holding  up  his  eye-glasses  for 
the  purpose. 

"  Tell  me  the  whole  story,  Frank." 

Frank  told  it  all — not  forgetting  the  escapade  at  the  little  inn,  at 
which  the  Canon  laughed  heartily — or  Prince  Oistraviefifs  libel  and 
punishment,  at  which  he  looked  humorously  grave. 

"  Of  course  you  ought  to  marry  her,  Frank,  after  sleeping  at  her  bed- 
room door  .  .  .  but  then  the  canons  of  the  church  make  no  provision 
for  marrying  nameless  people.    By  the  way,  has  she  a  Christian  mime  1" 
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"  Elinor." 

^'Ah,  Frank,  with  all  your  steadiness,  you  are  an  adventurous  boj. 
Is  she  still  at  Delamere  % " 

♦*  Yes,  uncle." 

"  And  you  consider  her  a  good  girl  and  a  true  lady  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word," said  Frank,  "it  is  hard  for  a  dull  fellow  like  me 
to  say  what  I  think  of  her.  I  want  to  tell  you,  but  can't.  When  I 
am  with  her  I  feel  stronger,  braver,  wiser.  When  we  are  silent 
together  she  'Seems  to  be  teaching  me  something  strange  and  beautiAiL 
She  isn't  at  all  a  saint,  a  professional  saint  I  mean ;  but  she  is  so 
much  like  a  saint  that  you  feel  nobody  could  do  anything  wrong  m 
her  presence.  Yet  she  sings  like  a  bird,  and  is  as  wild  as  the  wind. 
Then  her  cool  little  hand,  long-fingered,  with  a  flush  of  rose  •  •  .  and 
her  eyes,  that  look  through  you  though  themselves  too  deep  to 
fathom  .  .  .  and  her " 

"  Don't  mention  lips,  Frank,"  said  the  Canon.  "  This  becomes 
serious.  You  really  appear  to  be  in  love.  What  says  the 
lady?" 

"  I  think  it's  all  right,  sir,  though  she  makes  fun  of  love  and  of 
me.     Yes,  I  think  I  am  safe." 

"  And  she  is  Carington's  ward,  or  something  of  the  sort  ^  If  so, 
she  is  a  lady :  and  if  so,  he  will  clear  up  the  mystery  for  you.  He 
has  been  clearing  up  mysteries  all  his  life.  You  had  better  be  off 
to  Delamere  at  once,  and  question  him,  and  settle  it  with  her." 

"  Thanks,  uncle,  but  I  cannot  leave  you  yet — especially  as  you 
have  no  one  now  to  attend  on  you." 

"  No  more  young  persons  for  me,  Master  Frank,"  said  Canon  Love- 
lace. "  One  specimen  suffices.  Laurence  can  take  good  care  of  me :  he 
knows  my  ways  and  my  wines  :  if  I  feel  less  well  I'll  send  for  you. 
Be  off.  Go  to-night,  I  am  interested  in  your  romance.  Write  and 
tell  me  all  about  it.     Kemember  me  heartily  to  Cariijgton." 

The  kind  old  Canon  thus  dismissed  his  nephew,  who  was  not  slow 
to  obey  such  an  agreeable  order  of  march.  He  told  Laurence  to  get 
his  traps  ready,  as  he  meant  to  sleep  in  London  that  night. 

"  Not  going  to  fetch  back  that  minx^  sir,  I  hope  % "  says  the  butler, 
with  a  Buckstonian  look. 

Hasty  leave  took  Frank  of  Basil  and  of  Pinniger,  postponing  for 
the  present  all  questions  in  regard  to  one  or  two  fine  fhnns  his  legal 
friend  happened  to  know  would  soon  be  vacant.  He  found  time  to 
turn  in  at  the  OcJc,  and  give  Dan  Parr  thanks,  and  an  additional 
tip,  for  his  admirable  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Minx  and  her 
victim. 

"Thankee,  sir,"  says  Dan.  "It's  too  much.  Why,  lawyer 
Pinniger  sent  me  a  bit  of  paper,  just  now,  from  your  imde.  It  was 
a  rum  start."  ^ 

**  What's  become  of  the  young  man  ? " 
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"Why,"  says  Dan,  "that's  the  rummest  stai-t  of  all.  I  thought 
rd  walk  up  to  the  railway,  for  there  wasn't  a  train  for  ever  so  long, 
and  pay  my  respects  to  my  fine  lady  by  seeing  her  off.  I  couldn't  do 
less,  as  I'd  hitched  her  off  the  road  into  the  cab.  She'd  been  to  the 
waiting-room,  and  put  herself  in  order,  and  was  walking  up  and  down 
just  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  She  didn't  look  at  dirt  like  me,  you 
may  suppose.  By  and  by  the  train  's  got  ready,  and  her  luggage  is 
put  in,  and  she  gets  a  first-class  ticket,  and  walks  up  and  down  again, 
trying  to  decide  which  carriage  she'll  have  .  .  .  particular  as  to  her 
company,  no  doubt.  Presently,  up  comes  a  couple  of  young  officers, 
jumps  into  an  empty  carriage  .  .  •  and  by  Jabers,  Madam  goes  in 
after  'em. 

"  Thinks  I :  now  they  wanted  to  smoke,  and  they'll  be  savage,  only 
when  they  look  at  her  they'll  think  she's  up  to  a  lark  •  •  »  so  they'll 
console  themselves,  and  have  their  cigars  after  all." 

"  I'd  no  idea  you  were  a  philosopher,  Dan." 

"  Nor  I  neither,  Mr.  Frank :  but  if  that's  philosophering,  I  soon 
had  more  to  philosopher  about  ...  for  just  as  the  train  begins  to 
move,  up  rushes  her  seedy  pal,  jumps  into  the  very  same  carriage, 
and  sits  down  right  opposite  to  her.  I  wondered  what  she  thought 
.  .  .  and  I  wondered  what  the  two  yoimg  officers  thought.  A  queer 
start,  Mr.  Frank." 

Frank  Noel's  impatience  exciting  him  to  carry  out  his  uncle's  com- 
mands, he  got  away  in  time  to  reach  London  late  at  night,  and  drove 
straight  to  one  of  the  huge  hotels  by  Euston  terminus,  and  slept 
profoundly ;  having  made  Dan  Parr's  champagne  do  the  duty  of  sleep 
the  night  before. 

In  the  morning  he  rose  fresh  as  a  lark,  with  dreams  of  Elinor 
brightening  his  untroubled  eyes.     O  !  indomitable  youth  I 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

LUCY   WALTER. 

ParUh  ClerJu  Pray  have  yon  heard  the  scandal  at  the  Bectoiy  ? 

Raphael.  Well,  on  my  hononr,  I'm  sQiprised  that  yon,  my  friend. 
Being  a  dignitary  eodesiaBtical, 
Should  of  the  Chnroh  report  a  word  that's  scandalous. 

The  Comedy  of  Dreamt, 

The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Charles  Delamcrc,  when  he  suddenly 
resolved  to  become  a  clergj^man,  was  only  giving  another  proof  of  the 
saying  that  extremes  meet.  If  a  highly  respectable  man  goes  wrong, 
he  generally  goes  very  wrong  indeed :  if  a  thorough  ne'er-do-well  is 
reformed,  the  reform  is  a  miracle  of  complctcne^     In  the  latter 
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case,  relapse  is  not  impossible  :  but  one  never  seems  to  hear  of  any- 
body's relapsing  into  respectability. 

Mr.  Delamere  did  not  pursue  his  new  vocation  very  long  altogether, 
nor  indeed  very  long  in  one  place.  Only  one  of  his  residences  need 
here  be  noted.  He  saw  in  an  ecclesiastical  pjiper  (of  which  there 
were  far  fewer  then  than  now),  an  advertisement  to  the  effect  that 
the  Rector  of  a  thinly  populated  parish,  in  a  beautiful  neighboiu-hood, 
w^ished  to  find  a  locum  tenens  while  he  travelled  for  his  health.  He 
offered  no  stipend,  but  the  use  of  the  Rectory  house,  with  well- 
stocked  gardens,  and  shooting  over  some  hundreds  of  acres.  The 
place  was  described  as  near  the  aea,  and  there  was  the  farther  induce- 
ment tliat  hoimds  met  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Honoimible  Charles 
went  to  see  the  place,  and  was  delighted :  there  were  about  a  dozen 
people  hi  this  parish  of  the  west,  and  there  was  only  one  service  in 
the  week.  The  Rector  had  the  right  of  shooting  in  the  well-stocked 
presences  of  the  great  landowner  (his  elder  brother)  to  whom  the 
whole  place  belonged.  The  Honourable  Charles  was  in  clover.  The 
Rector  kept  a  very  complete  establishment ;  and,  delighted  to  get  an 
aristocnitic  representative,  put  even  his  wine-cellar  at  Mr.  Dela- 
mere's  disposal  on  very  liberal  terms. 

When  Mr.  Delamere  entered  the  fine  old  church  to  perform  his 
first  service,  his  congregation  consisted  of  the  Rectory  household, 
a  few  keepers  and  their  wives,  the  village  blacksmith  and  tailor  and 
baker,  and  some  of  those  inevitable  old  women,  who,  in  rural  parishes, 
live  to  immense  ages  upon  almost  nothing.  There  was  no  upper 
stratum ;  Mr.  Delamere  could  not  hear  of  a  gentleman's  house 
within  a  dozen  miles.  As  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  veiy 
thick  of  society,  he  foimd  it  mther  dull  of  an  evening  :  the  day  had 
its  occupation,  fishing,  shooting,  riding,  which  kept  his  mind  occupied  : 
but  on  lonely  evenings,  when  a  man  has  done  questionable  things, 
even  being  a  parson  will  not  prevent  their  coming  back  upon  the 
memory.  Mr.  Delamere  could  think  of  no  better  way  to  exorcise  his 
unpleasant  thoughts  than  to  amuse  himself.  The  material  was  at 
hand  in  the  form  of  a  natty  little  parlour-maid,  with  inviting  eyes, 
who  was  clearly  quite  ready  to  become  a  toy.  What  subsequently 
happened  is  too  old  a  story  to  narrate  in  detail. 

Mr.  Carington,  having  with  great  difficulty  conquered  his  friend's 
extreme  unwillingness  to  do  justice  to  Elinor,  resolved  to  go  farther 
and  suggest  that  Lucy  Walter,  whoso  rektion  to  the  Earl  he  knew, 
should  leave  Delamere. 

"  Her  position  here,"  he  said  to  the  Earl,  "  is  scarcely  tenable. 
You  must  see  that." 

"  Not  quite,"  he  replied.  "  Lucy  is  in  her  own  eyes  a  servant : 
you  know  I  insisted  on  her  mother's  keeping  from  her  the  secret 
of  her  birth.     Elinor  need  never  know  the  truth." 

"  Those  things  ooze  out,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "  women  have  sharp 


Lucy  is  a  good  girl,  and  has  been  very  useful  to  mc,  and  I  don't  want 
to  part  with  her.     She  hivs  been  here  two  years  now,  and  knowa  ray 

"Elinor  will  Icam  jour  ways  fiist  enough,"  said  Mr.  Ciiringtoti. 

"  0,  I  don't  wunt  to  make  a  slave  of  Elinor :  besides,  she  will 
soon  be  falling  in  love,  if  tihc  hasn't  already.  And  what  am  I  to  do 
with  Lucy  ? " 

"  Where  is  her  mother  now  t     Is  she  living  quietly  f " 

"  She  is  in  a  cottage  I  gave  her  ou  my  ostato  near  IJllaatoBbury : 
and  my  steward,  who  pays  her  annuity,  reports  that  she  ia  living 
i^uito  reapectably," 

"  Then,  surely  that  ia  the  proper  place  for  Lucy  to  go.  I  should 
Bend  her  home  to  her  mother  at  once :  you  can  afterwords  decide 
what  aort  of  a  provision  you  will  make  for  her." 

The  Earl,  white-haired,  and  bent,  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
by  the  aid  of  his  ivorj--headed  staff,  looked  scarcely  the  man  who 
should  be  discussing  such  a  qucation  as  this  :  but  the  fire  that  still 
burnt  in  his  eyes,  and  the  compresaiou  of  hia  firm  lips,  showed  that 
he  still  possessed  enormous  energy.  Mr.  Carington  could  see  by  the 
movementa  of  his  face,  that  ho  hated  the  idea  of  letting  Lucy  leave 
him  :  and  two  or  three  minutes  passed  before  he  came  to  a  decision. 
Then  ho  stwd, — 

"  Yon  are  right,  Carington,  the  child  shall  go.  It  is  the  wisest 
and  kindest  courae.     She  had  better  be  told  at  once." 

"  Don't  let  her  persuade  you  to  alter  your  mind.  She  is  sure  to 
he  grieved  to  go." 

"  Yea,  poor  girl,  but  ahe  won't  make  ft  fuse.  She  is  the  moat 
obedient  cbUd  I  ever  knew,  and  scema  to  have  no  will  of  her 
own." 

"  What  a  capital  wife  she  will  make  ! "  said  Mr.  Carington. 

Lucy  being  summoned,  the  Earl  said  : — 

"  Lucy,  I  am  going  to  send  you  homo  to   yoiu-   mother  for  a 

"  0,  my  lord,  t  have  offended  you  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  said.  "  I  have  reasons  which  you  cannot 
understand,  for  wishing  you  to  be  at  home  for  a  time.  Yuu  have 
always  been  very  good,  and  very  quick,  and  very  kind  :  I  shall  miss 
you  a  great  deal ;  you  must  believe  that  this  is  necessary,  Lucy,  and 
don't  fret  about  it.  Besides,  how  glad  your  mother  will  be  to  see 
you  after  so  long  a  time — and  looking  so  umch  better  and 
prettier ! " 

"  I  am  sure  what  you  decide  is  quite  right,  my  lord  ;  and  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  my  mother ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  go." 
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Lucy's  eyes,  that  seemed  too  lively  for  tears^  were  sparkling  with 
them  now. 

"  That's  a  good  girl/'  said  the  Earl.  "  I  shall  probably  send  you 
ofif  early  to-morrow,  with  somebody  to  take  care  of  you,  and  some 
nice  things  for  your  mother." 

Lucy,  looking  very  sad,  did  not  forget  her  coquettish  curtsey  as  she 
left  the  room. 

"  A  quaint  little  thing,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  Who  would  fimcy 
her  your  child  t " 

"  She  is  more  her  mother's  than  mine,"  he  said.  "All  the  time  she 
has  been  here  I  have  rather  thought  of  her  as  a  favoiu-ite  servant 
than  as  a  daughter :  I  have  never  had  the  fancy  of  giving  her  a 
paternal  kiss.  Now  Elinor  is  a  world  more  like  me,  though  she  is 
not  my  daughter :  and  I  mean  to  keep  her  here  so  long  as  you  will  let 
me,  Carington." 

"  /  won't  take  her  away ;  some  young  lover  may,  you  know." 

"  Time  enough  for  that,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  What  says  Shakespeare  1— 


'  In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  : 
Then  come  kiss  me,  Sweet-and-Tweniy  ! 
.  Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endnre.' 


These  yoimg  witches  don't  care  to  be  a  long  time  ripening." 

"The  worse  for  them.  We  aU  marry  too  yoimg.  That  rascal 
Rollo  did,  you  know." 

"  I  do  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "  and  you  know  how  glad  I 
should  have  been  to  stop  it." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  think  I  do,"  and  the  Earl,  who  seldom  laughed, 
laughed  heartily.  "  You  were  rightly  served,  old  friend.  As  for  that 
wrong-headed  Rollo,  he  was  rightly  served  too." 

" Poor  old  boy,"  said  Carington.     "He  certainly  was  headstrong, 
and  he  has  paid  the  penalty.     What  hundreds  of  our  best  English- 
men come  to  grief  in  foreign  lands,  because  they  must  be  in  the  midst^ 
of  adventure." 

"  They  do  good,"  said  the  EarL  ^^ Sanguis  Anghrum  semen  imperii. 
Still  I  would  rather  it  had  been  anybody  except  Rollo,  badly  as  he 
treated  us  both." 

Letters  were  brought  in  at  this  moment. 

"  There  is  one  from  your  godson,  Carington,"  says  the  EarL  "  So 
far  as  I  can  understand  his .  rather  incoherent  way  of  putting  it,  he 
will  be  here  to  morrow-evening,  too  late  for  dinner.  Well,  Rachette 
shall  give  him  a  good  supper,  and  they  must  send  a  carriage  for 
him." 

"  I  should  like  to  astonish  him  with  the  little  Marchesa  when  he 
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arrives.     Don't    you    think    that    pretty  prisoner    might    be    let 
out]" 

"  Oh  dear  yes.  I  defy  the  tentacula  of  that  political  polypus  to 
reach  Langton  Delamere.  Make  her  come  down  to  supper.  Fll  look 
in  myself  if  I  should  feel  as  well  as  I  do-  to-day." 

As  was  customary  when  Mr.  Carington  entered  the  Marchesa's 
apartment^  little  white  Tasso  rushed  at  him  fiercely,  biting  his 
trousers  with  tiny  teeth.  Then  Mr.  Carington  rolled  him  over  with 
his  foot,  and  the  little  dog  gambolled  about  so  madly  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  discern  head  from  tail.  I  think  the  dog  and  his  mistress 
both  liked  Mr.  Carington  so  well^  that  they  were  jealous  of  each 
other. 

"  Tasso ! "  she  cried,  "  be  quiet :  you  are  a  little  nuisance.  Come, 
Frank,  what  is  your  news  %    I  can  see  you  have  some." 

"  You  little  Athenian " 

''  Don't  call  names,  sir ;  especially  names  I  don't  know  the  mean- 
ing of.  Come,  your  news :  I  am  dying  for  something  in  this  dull 
place." 

"  Complimentary  to  you,  Elinor,"  he  said. 

"  O,  Elinor  is  very  nice :  but  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  Elinor  is 
a  girl." 

"  I  shall  put  you  out  of  the  way  of  harm  presently,"  said  Elinor. 
How  is  the  Earl  to-day,  Mr.  Carington  1 " 

He's  growing  young  again,"  said  Mr.  Carington.     "  He  talks  of 
coming  into  Hall  for  supper  to-morrow  evening." 

"  Supper ! "  said  Elinor,  "  what  an  unusual  meal  for  Delamere." 

*'  Ah,  I  like  supper,"  cried  the  Marchioness ;  "  at  one  or  two,  with 
men  who  can  talk,  and  women  who  can  sing  \  you  two  shall  be  of 
them.     0, 1  have  supped  !  I  adore  supper  ! " 

"  WeD,  will  you  come  to  supper  in  the  Hall  to-morrow  1  You  can 
sing :  the  Earl  and  I  can  talk,  and  so  can  the  visitor,  for  whom 
supper  is  to  be  prepared.     I  think  it  is  quite  safe  for  you." 

**  O  no,  no,  no ! "  she  cried,  vehemently.  "  No,  I  will  stay  in  my 
cage,  with  Tasso  to  guard  me." 

"  What  a  guard ! "  said  Mr.  Carington,  so  soon  as  Tasso  had 
finished  the  jubilant  barks  with  which  he  received  all  mention  of  his 
own  name.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  substitute  equivalents,  such 
as  White  Imp,  Snowball,  but  he  soon  found  them  out,  and  barked  just 
as  wildly  at  each.  "We  have  dogs  in  Hall  big  enough  to  take  care 
of  you :  I  mean  you  to  come." 

*'  Frank,  I  won't  It  is  a  shame  to  frighten  me.  Perhaps  that 
very  visitor  you  talk  of,  is  coming  to  kill  me." 

"  I  think  it  very  likely  from  what  I  know  of  him.  His  name  is 
Frank  Noel." 

Mr.  Carington  was  looking  as  he  spoke  at  Elinor,  and  saw  what  he 
|zpected,  a  blush  and  a  smile. 
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*'  0  then  I  will  come  ! "  cried  the  Marchesa,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  mood.  "  I  mi^st  see  Mr.  Noel.  Perhaps  he  will  fall  in  love  with 
me.     What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Carington  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  he  might  just  as  well  fall  in  love  with  Tasso.  Wliat 
do  you  think,  Elinor  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  that  he  is  a  very  steady  young  man,  and  not  likely  to 
fall  in  love  at  all." 

"  Oracular  sentence  ;  true  to  the  letter,"  said  Mr.  Carington. 

"  What  does  sKe  mean  % "  said  the  Marchesa ;  a^d  pondered  a  little. 
Then  she  exclaimed,  "  0,  I  know,  I  know.  He  has  fallen  in  love 
already,  and  will  love  steadily.     Now  you  are  found  out,  Elinor." 

"  Well,  I  must  leave  you  in  your  cage,  Raffaella,"  said  Mr.  Caring- 
ton.    "  I  am  going  for  a  ride." 

"  In  this  weather ! "  she  exclaimed.     "  How  dreadful !  " 

**  Now,  Elinor,"  said  the  Marchesa,  **  it  will  take  all  to-day 
and  to-mon-ow  for  you  to  decide  what  you  will  wear  when  Mr.  Noel 


comes." 


it 


What  nonsense,  RafTaella  I  Mr.  Noel  is  not  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing  at  dress." 

"  0  he  will  look  at  you  only !  I  see.  But,  my  dear,  take  my 
advice,  I  am  old  and  wise :  mdn  who  don't  look  at  dress  are  un- 
consciously influenced  by  it.  Many  ugly  women  have  been  married 
because  they  dressed  well.  Now  I  shall  take  you  in  hand :  I  shall 
dress  you  like  a  doll  for  this  supper :  we  will  call  it  the  bridal  supper." 

"  Upon  my  word,  liaffaella,  you  are  incorrigible.  Of  course  I  know 
that  women  ought  to  dress  well :  do  I  dress  badly,  then  1 " 

"  No,"  said  the  Marchesa,  "  not  badly.  You  dress  indeed  grace- 
fully and  quietly  :  but  I  could  introduce  a  coquetry,  a  ravishment, 
a  caprice  here  and  there,  which  would  make  Mr.  Noel  think 
Venus  had  given  you  her  girdle  while  he  was  away." 

*'  0  dear  me,"  quoth  Elinor,  "  I  shall  have  to  submit,  or  you  will 
talk  me  to  death." 

"  That  is  an  excuse,"  said  Haffaella.  "  You  know  very  well  you 
like  the  idea.  Ah,  it  will  be  amusement  in  this  duU^place.  I  am  a 
baby  dressing  my  doll.  Not  much  material  have  we,  I  suppose :  for 
me,  I  am  desolate  of  dress,  and  must  remain  a  snowball  just  now. 
Now,  first  come  to  my  room,  and  I  shall  experiment  on  your  hair. 
Why,  you  have  the  finest  hair  in  the  world,  and  you  take  no  trouble 
to  show  it." 

Leaving  Elinor  in  front  of  a  tall  mirror,  and  the  Marchesa  pulling 
her  superb  hair  over  her  shoulders,  we  follow  Mr.  Carington,  He 
walked  thoughtfully  across  the  Hail,  which  was  vacant  and  silent ; 
no  sound,  except  now  and  then  the  crackle  of  a  log,  or  the  yawn  of  a 
mastiff.     He  soliloquized. 

"  A  grand  place.  I  should  like  to  see  more  life  in  it.  For  three 
generations  it  has  been  quiet  and  lonely  :  now  there  is  no  heir.    This 
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hall  might  have  been  built  for  the  sole  comfort  of  the  dogs."  He  was 
unconsciously  speaking  aloud,  and  a  mastiff  that  lay  at  his  feet  looked 
up  inquiringly.  "  No,  old  boy,  I  don't  want  you  and  your  friends — 
stalwart  sleepy  fellows.  I  want  to  light  up  this  old  place,  and  by 
Jove  it  shall  be  done,  if  I  can  do  it." 

He  passed  across  the  Hall  to  a  door  through  which  access  could  be 
gained  to  the  stables.  He  had  to  go  through  a  small  square  court- 
yard, with  fruit-trees  on  its  walls :  once  a  kitchen-garden,  it  had  been 
paved  when  some  altemtions  were  made,  and  was  only  &  place  of 
passage :  but  the  old  fruit-trees  remained,  and  bore  beautifully,  as 
Lucy  Walter  knew.  Here,  whither  she  had  come  in  simny  autumn 
afternoons  to  pick  a  basket  of  peaches  for  the  Earl,  singing  the  while 
like  a  gay  little  bird  that  knows  not  the  future,  she  now  was  walking 
rapidly  up  and  down  in  the  chill  sunless  weather,  in  her  indoor 
costume,  the  effigy  of  despair. 

"  Lucy,"  said  Carington,  sharply. 

She  came  up  to  him. 

"What  is  this?" 

"  0, 1  am  so  unhappy,  sir ;  I  know  I  must  have  been  naughty,  or 
the  £arl  would  not  send  me  away." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  him  say  you  were  not  1  And  dare  you  dis- 
believe the  Earl )  You  are  naughty  now  for  the  first  time.  €ro  in 
directly." 

"  Please  don't  tell  Lord  Delamere,  sir :  I  am  very  sorry." 

"  I  will  not,"  he  said  more  kindly.  "  Now,  Lucy,  go  and  sit  down 
by  your  fire.  You  have  to  travel  to-morrow,  and  you  would  not  like 
to  go  home  looking  ill.  If  you  want  something  to  do,  write  a  long 
letter  to  your  mother.  She  will  be  glad  to  know  that  you  have  given 
the  Earl  satisfaction." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  she  said,  and  obeyed. 

"These  girls  and  boys,"  thought  Carington,  "are* difficult  to 
manage;  it's  odd  that  2ia  old  bachelor  like  you,  Master  Frank, 
should  have  so  many  on  his  hands." 

When  he  reached  the  stables,  his  horse  was  ready. 

"  Now,  old  roan,"  he  said,  patting  his  shoulder,  ''  for  a  gallop  over 
the  fells  :  'twill  do  your  wind  good,  and  my  brain.  What  shall  I  do," 
he  thought  as  he  flew  upward,  "  with  the  little  Ravioli  1  She  is  my 
greatest  perplexity.  She  is  so  frightened  that  I  dare  not  leave  her  to 
herself.  She'd  marry  me  to-morrow,  if  I  told  her  to :  but  no,  no.  Master 
Frank,  don't  throw  away  your  freedom  in  your  old  age.  Freedom, 
though !  By  Jove,  though  I  haven't  a  wife,  I  seem  to  be  the  adopted 
father  of  several  sons  and  daughters.  Elgad,  I  wish  I  saw  some 
chance  of  settling  Rafftiella." 

He  had  been  breasting  the  fell  through  thick  mist :  when  he  reached 
the  summit  he  was  above  it,  and  the  sun  was  bright  in  a  cloudless 
sky. 

VOL.  xiir.       '  K  K 
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"  A  good  omen,"  he  thought 

The  Marchesa^  dressing  her  doll's  hair,  saw  what  seemed  a  giant 
horse  and  man  going  up  through  the  mist. 

"  0  what  is  that  \  '*  she  cried,  convulsively  pulling  one  of  Elinor's 
thick  tresses  with  each  hand. 

"  You  little  goose,"  between  a  laugh  and  a  scream.  "  Only  Mr, 
Carington  on  horseback.     Have  I  got  any  hair  left  1 " 

"  Yes,  dear,  a  little.     Don't  you  adore  Mr.  Carington  ? " 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

love's  loadstone.- 

Haphael,  But  who  the  devil  was  my  feUow-traveller  ? 

Agtroloffos,  Speak  not  too  lightly  of  the  devil,  good  my  Lord, 
The  lowest  whisper  reaohes  that  great  potentate. 

Jiaphael.  Being  his  slave,  yon  fear  him,  wretched  star-gazer. 
He  is  a  dream,  j^  Qmedfj  of  DreamM. 

Love's  loadstone  was  in  Strathclyde  for  Frank  Noel.  That  magnetic 
influence,  tugging  so  fiercely  at  the  heart  of  man,  does  not  accelerate 
the  movements  of  railway  trains.  Verily  if  it  could  be  made  to  act 
on  things  material,  what  a  motive  power  it  would  be !  Nothing 
could  resist  that  miraculous  energy  which  reunites,  according  to  the 
old  Greek  theory  (which  came  by  way  of  ^Egypt  from  Central  Asia, 
birthplace  of  mankind),  the  two  severed  halves  of  a  complete  being — 
the  only  complete  being  God  has  created  on  this  world.  As  God 
made  man  in  His  image,  so  all  lower  creatures  are  made  in  partial 
imitation  of  man,  modem  sophistry  notwithstanding.  The  monkey 
has  a  mockery  of  his  form ;  the  dog  has  his  courage  and  faith ;  the 
horse  haa  his  love  of  speed  and  adventure ;  the  bird  has  his  skyward 
aspiring  and  his  love  of  song.  And  all,  in  ways  widely  differing,  are 
drawn  by  love's  loadstone. 

Frank  Noel's  love  had  not  spoilt  his  appetite :  ho  ate  an  hotel 
breakfast  without  grumbling ;  and  went  across  to  catch  his  train  a 
full  half  hour  before  it  was  announced  to  start.  He  walked  up  and 
down  the  platform  rapidly,  heedless  of  all  the  groups  that  stood  upon 
it,  deaf  to  the  yeHs  of  frantic  newsboys.  What  was  the  Txtms  to 
Frank  Noel,  who  had  in  his  heart  of  hearts  better  news  than  could 
come  from  any  known  or  unknown  comer  of  this  wandering  star  ? 
The  Russians  might  be  in  Constantinople,  the  French  in  Aldemey, 
the  Pmssians  in  Heligoland,  the  Spaniards  in  Gibraltar:  to  him  what 
matter,  so  that  Elinor  was  at  Delamere^  waiting  for  him  ?  He  walked 
the  platform  in  that  visionary  haste  which  causes  your  true  lover  to 
be  as  easily  recognizable  at  a  railway  terminus  as  a  runaway  banker. 
Hurried  travellers  utter  maledictions  as  he  and  they  collide :  he 
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neither  sees  nor  feels  nor  hears.  lu  Frank's  mental  eye  dwelt  a 
vision  of  Elinor,  as  she  would  look  that  night ;  and  when  the  bell 
rang  it  seemed  to  him  a  blast  upon  the  drawbridge  horn  at  Dcla- 
mere. 

He  got  into  a  carriage  where  there  was  one  other  traveller — a  tall 
broad-chested  fair-haired  man,  with  a  laughing  reckless  bronze  face, 
wrapt  up  in  a  heavy  cloak  of  lion-skins.  The  mighty  mane  of  a  lion 
fell  over  his  shoulders.  His  appearance  was  so  original  that  Frank 
was  almost  aroused  from  his  happy  dream.  Quite  aroused  indeed, 
when,  as  they  got  up  the  incline  into  lighter  air,  the  stranger  said, — 

"  Do  you  smoke  \ " 

He  asked  this  simple  question  in  a  voice  that  sounded  like  song,  so 
exquisite  was  its  tenor.  Frank,  looking  up  to  answer  yes,  saw  that 
the  voice  issued  from  a  mouth  of  perfect  curve,  and  that  the  eyes 
were  alight  with' fun  and  poetry.  What  colour  they  were  he  could 
no  more  tell  than  the  colours  of  a  wind-driven  sunset-stained  sea. 

''  Smoking,"  said  the  stranger,  so  musically  that  Frank  could  not 
help  listening,  '^  is  a  bad  habit.  I  admit  this.  (By  the  way,  can  I 
offer  you  a  cigar  1 " — ^but  Frank  was  already  lighting  one.)  "  Yet,  as 
a  sedative,  we  find  it  useful  in  these  fast  days.  It  has  been  objected 
that  Adam  did  not  smoke  in  Eden :  but  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
tobacco-plant  grew  there  :  and  if  so,  what  was  it  for  1  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  been  glad  of  a  cigar  when  he  was  standing  outside  the 
gate,  without  a  portmanteau  or  a  Bradnltmo  or  the  least  idea  where 
to  find  an  hotel." 

All  the  while  he  spoke  he  was  lighting  a  huge  chiboque,  which 
now  he  pufied  with  energy.  '•It  was  large  enough  to  suit  Adam 
himself,  even  though  the  father  of  our  race  were  the  giant  the  Talmvd 
describes  him. 

"  I  have  an  uncle,  a  canon  of  the  Church,"  said  Frank,  "  who 
would  call  your  illustration  blasphemous." 

"  He  would  be  right  I  learnt  it  in  America — ^at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts— where  it  is  considered  the  highest  order  of  wit.  To  be 
classical  instead  :  don't  you  think,  if  Achilles  could  have  smoked  a 
pipe  after  Briseis  was  taken  away  from  him,  Troy  would  have  been 
taken  in  less  time  ? " 

" But  we  shouldn't  have  had  the  Iliady^  rejoined  Frank. 

"  I  don't  like  the  Iliad;  the  Odyeseif^  my  book.  Homer  wrote  the 
Odyssey  for  fun  in  his  youth,  and  the  Iliad  in  his  old  age  to  kudize 
some  stuck-up  aristocratic  families.  The  Iliad  is  a  queer  mixture ; 
it  was  the  Bible  and  the  Peerage  of  the  Greeks." 

Frank  laughed  at  this  whimsical  notion.  Silence  ensued.  They 
looked  out  on  the  country,  where  Spring  began  to  move,  as  if  ex- 
pectant of  the  angel  April,  her  white  hands  wet  with  flowers. 
Suddenly  the  musical  voice  arose  again  : 

"  Eden  or  Troy,  you  see,  it  doesn't  matter,  a  woman  is  always  at 
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the  bottom  of  all  mischief.  Now  you  are  in  love,  of  course:  all 
fellows  worth  anything  are  in  love  at  your  age.  /  was.  Damn  it : 
the  tremendous  tomfoolery  of  that  time  would  exhaust  me  now,  but 
for  tobacco.  It  sent  me  all  round  the  world  :  I  got  the  materials  for 
this  cloak  somewhere  in  mid-Africa :  it  has  made  me  a  filibuster,  a 
gold-digger,  a  conspirator,  a  geographical  explorer ;  I  can't  keep  quiet 
because  I  did  a  foolish  thing  when  you  were  a  baby.  If  you  saw  me 
in  the  streets  of  London  I  should  be  pelting  along  at  six  miles  an 
hour,  trying  to  get  I  don't  know  where." 

"  Is  that  where  you're  going  now  ^  "  asked  Frank. 

'^  Pretty  much  so.  I  mean  to  sleep  at  Carlisle  :  for  after  all  one 
iMut  sleep,  you  know,  though  I  can  seldom  manage  more  than  four 
hours  at  a  time.  More  people  overeat  than  overdrink,  and  more 
people  oversleep  than  either.  It  is  the  cause  of  half  the  world's 
stupidity.  Do  you  know  why  the  English  is  the  greatest  nation  in 
the  world)  Because  we  are  the  only  people  whose  Parliament  is 
strong  enough  to  sit  at  night  1 " 

"  A  new  idea,"  said  Frank. 

"Not  at  all.  The  Druids  always  counted  time  by  nights,  not 
days.  Sunlight  is  Qod's  wine  :  waste  no  drop  of  it :  it  is  a  sin  to 
work  when  the  sun  shines^  Night,  with  its  calm  stars  and  magic 
^e  time  for  thought  and  for  work.  Night  for  the  poet  and 
the  orator  MMWi40tt8fe2L^^®  glorious  sun  on  green  grass  shames  all 
their  rhymes  and  periods!"  81^27^'  depend  on  it,  was  a  bad  poet 
who  persisted  in  writing  by  day,  anSs?^*  *  sunstroke  :  I  learnt  that 
at  Athens,  from  Tricoupi,  who  wrote  ^bi^^^^^*" 

"  And  where  do  you  go  to-morrow  % "  asb^  T^r&vk  NoeL 

"  Ah,  that's  what  I  don't  know :  where  doSS?,^ '" 

"  I  do  not  stay  at  Carlisle.  I  am  going  to  «jj®  ^  ^  ^^^  ^°^® 
miles  dflT— Delamere,  Lord  Delamere's  place."      ^\ 

"  A  very  fine  house,  I  have  heard,"  said  the  musidKl  ^^'^  „      .  r. 

"Unique,   I    should    think.    An  immense  hexaSSS  ^"^^^ 
galleries,  and  room  for  biUiard-tables,  dining-tables  wt!I^  It"! 

dozen  dogs,  still  leaving    central  space  for  a  countnr  v''^^ 
round,  on  three  floors,  superb  suites  of  rooms.     It  is  a     ^^       ^ 
prince,  and  the  Earl  is  princely." 
"  An  old  man,  I  believe  ? " 

"Over  seventy.  White-haired  and  rather  infirm,  having  bJ*''^^ 
lately.     He  lives  almost  entirely  in  his  own  rooms  " 

"  You  will  find  it  dull.  But  perhaps  he  has  a  wife  and  family^ 
Daughters,  eh,  or  granddaughters  more  likely,  would  be  your  attrac- 

"He  is  a  bachelor,"  said  Frank,  "so  far  as  I  know.  There  are 
some  ladies  visiting  there,  I  believe :  and  there  is  a  man  whom 
most  people  seem  to  know,  so  perhaps  you  know  him— Mr  Carin 
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"  Carington !"  intoned  the  musical  voice  rather  peculiarly.  "  Yes, 
I  think  I  U8ed  to  know  him,  years  ago.     Does  he  ride  still  1  ^ 

"  0  yes.     Every  day,  when  he  can." 

"  Ah,  he's  as  tough  as  steel,  and  as  keen.  He  is  the  only  man  I 
ever  envied.  Things  make  him  wise  that  would  make  other  men 
mad." 

''  I  like  to  hear  you  or  any  man  speak  well  of  him,  for  he  has  been 
my  best  friend  from  my  birth.     Indeed  he  was  my  godfather." 

The  stranger  eyed  Frank  rather  curiously,  and  was  about  to 
speak,  but  did  not.  There  was  an  interval  of  smoke.  There  was  a 
longer  interval  of  sleep. 

It  was  dark  enough  when  they  reached  Carlisle — a  chill  March 
evening,  with  mist  in  the  air  and  hoar  frost  on  the  land.  The  station 
looked  pleasant  to  the  travellers,  as  they  got  into  the  blaze  of  its 
lamps.  Frank,  inquisitive  as  to  his  companion,  noted  him  as  he 
shook  himself  and  stretched  in  his  lionskins.  A  gaunt  retainer  in 
shooting-jacket  and  gaiters  came  up  to  him,  just  as  Lord  Delamere's 
footman  had  discovered  Frank. 

"  Luggage  to  the  County  Hotel,  Wolf.  Dinner  or  supper,  which- 
ever they  like  to  call  it :  plenty,  mind,  for  I'm  as  hungry  as  if  Td 
lived  on  bread  and  butter  for  a  year.  That  fellow,"  he  continued  to 
Frank,  "  has  been  all  over  the  world  with  me.  But  good-night;  I  am 
keeping  you,  and  you  have  a  long  drive." 

And  he  strode  off  to  the  hotel  at  a  tremendous  pace,  leaving  Frank 
in  annoyance  at  his  own  dulness  in  not  having  tried  to  obtain  his 
fellow-traveller's  name,  or  getting  him  to  send  a  message  to  Mr. 
Carington. 

"  I  am  always  so  slow,"  thought  Frank.  "  Anybody  else  would 
have  done  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  I  think  of  it  after- 
wards."    * 

When  he  was  comfortably  inside  the  Earl's  omnibus,  his  thoughts 
returned  to  Elinor,  shortening  the  way  so  much  that  he  was  as- 
tonished when  the  sound  of  the  horn  prepared  him  for  rumbling  over 
the  drawbridge.  It  was  pleasant  to  enter  the  great  Hall  again,  full 
of  life  and  warmth  :  pleasant  to  see  the  white-haired  Earl  leaning  on 
his  Bt^  by  the  fire,  ready  to  greet  him :  pleasant  to  receive  a  hearty 
grip  from  Carington's  friendly  hand.  Well,  and  perhaps  it  was  even 
more  pleasant  to  look  at  Elinor's  happy  eyes  and  laughing  lips  and 
blushing  face,  and  to  find  a  meaning  in  the  pressure  of  her  warm 
white  hand.  Humorously  pleasant  also  an  introduction  to  the 
Marchesa :  the  tiny  white  lady  stood  with  an  immense  mastiff  on 
each  side  of  her  ...  for  the  Earl  was  so  amused  by  her  belief  in 
Tasso  as  a  defender,  that  he  ordered  two  of  his  finest  dogs,  Emperor 
and  Empress,  brother  and  sister,  to 

— "  Guard  that  lady ! " 
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They  would  not  leave  her  afterwards  till  their  master  dismissed 
them :  she  looked  like  a  remarkably  small  Una  between  two  lions. 

"Let  us  have  supper  at  once,"  said  the  Earl.  "Our  traveller 
must  be  hungry.     I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Canon  is  so  much  better." 

"  He  is  almost  well/'  said  Frank. 

Supper  was  served.  Eachette,  culinary  patrician,  had  excelled 
himself.  He  had  invented  a  Surprise  d  la  Jtetour  de  FOUeau  which 
would  have  delighted  Cambac^res.  They  were  a  merry  party  .  .  • 
Raffaella  perhaps  the  merriest.  There  she  sat,  between  the  two 
mighty  mastiffs,  a  snowy  mischievous  fairy,  and  pecked  at  Rachette's 
delicacies,  and  sipped  the  froth  of  the  wine. 

"  We  are  all  glad  to  see  you,  Frank,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  were  missed." 

"  By  my  lord,  of  course,"  says  the  Marchesa. 

"  Certainly  by  me,"  said  the  EarL  ''  No  one  could  have  missed 
you  so  much." 

''  0 ! "  cried  Raffaella.  "  Please  don't.  I  have  been  dressing  a 
doll  on  purpose  for  him." 

Frank  looked  at  Elinor,  who  certainly  had  about  her  a  charm 
unusual  of  flower-fretted  hair  and  dainty  lace  and  gracious  blend  of 
colour. 

"  You  are  a  wicked  witch,"  said  Mr.  Carington. 

"  Now  listen,"  she  said :  *'  this  is  an  old  song,  old  aa  the  world. 
You  know  I  am  no  improvisatrice."    She  sang : — 

"  Says  his  father,  *  I  have  miased  you, 
Miflsed  you,  miaaed  you.' 

•Why,  sir,  why?' 

*  Why,  when  J  had  the  vapourB 
You  used  to  read  the  papers  : 

Son,  that's  why.' 

"  Says  his  mother, '  I  have  missed  you, 
Missed  you,  missed  you,' 

'Why,  ma'am,  why  ?' 
( Because  you  used  to  slaughter 
The  f owla,  and  fetch  the  water  : 

Son,  that's  why.' 

There  are  a  great  number  of  verses,  running  through  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  even  to  his  grandmother's  cousin :  it  would 
take  all  night;  but  may  I  sing  you  one  more?  " 

"  0,  yes,  go  on,"  said  the  Earl. 

The  Marchesa  sang  : — 

**  Said  a  maiden,  '  I  have  missed  you, 
Missed  you,  missed  you.' 

•  Why,  child,  why  ? ' 

•  Because,  before  I  missed  you, 
I  meant  so  to  have  kissed  you. 

And  said,  good-b^'e ! ' " 


of  hia  bed  or  out  of  his  grarc,  you  could  do  it.  But  I  find  I  must 
go ;  Frank,  my  boy,  you  shall  help  me  to  my  rooms,  and  then  go 
back  and  havo  a  pleasant  night.     You  deserve  it." 

Frank  came  forward,  and  Lord  Delamere  gave  him  his  arm. 
Never  did  he  see  Frank  without  thinking  of  Frank's  father,  and 
tiying  to  make  some  amend. 

"  By  the  way,  Marchesa,"  siud  the  Earl,  "  do  you  want  those  dogs 
to  sleep  in  your  room  1 " 

"  0  no,  what  a  terrible  thought ! " 

"  They  will,  unless  I  send  them  to  thetr  kennels.  Shall  1 1  Won't 
you  be  frightened  t " 

"  No,  I  am  brave.     I  have  had  supper." 

So  the  Earl  went  one  way  and  Emperor  and  Emprew  the  other,  and 
then  the  other  four  sat  down  to  enjoy  "  the  sweet  o'  the  night," 

"  Did  you  get  rid  of  the  Minx,  Frank } "  asked  Mr.  Cariugton. 

"  0  yes,  I  wasn't  going  to  leave  my  uncle  in  her  clutches." 

And  then  ho  told  the  story,  which  caused  much  laughter. 

"  She'd  have  married  the  dear  old  Canon  by  force,"  said  Mr. 
Carington,  "  if  you  had  left  her  behind." 

"What  a  dreadful  person.'"  exclaimed  Kaffaclla.  "Elinor,  my 
dear,  you  do  not  talk  to-night.  I  did  not  dress  my  doll  to  be  silent. 
Come,  talk  or  sing,  or  at  least  laugh." 

"Who  can  help  laughing  when  you  are  chattering,  RafTaellar* 
said  Mr.  Carington.  "But  Elinor  shall  sing,  for  everybody  adores 
her  voice.  I  was  turning  over  some  old  musio  here  the  other  day, 
and  saw  a  song  that  quite  suits  the  moment.  Will  you  try  it 
Elinor  1 " 

It  was  quite  a  walk  to  the  comer  where  stood  a  grand  piano,  look 
iiig  small. 

"  There  should  bo  a  railway  round  this  hall,"  said  RaSaella. 

Mr.  Caringlon  foimd  the  song,  which  Elinor  song  ; — 

"  They  ride  beneath  the  boaghs  at  noon, 

A  lord  aud  lady  brig-ht. 
And  longli  to  bear  the  cuckoo's  taim 

And  watoh  the  swallow's  flight, 
And  heoikeQ  to  the  skylark's  lay 

Hid  In  the  sky'd  blue  light.    .    .    . 
Ah,  love  hos  laQghter  for  the  day. 

And  silence  for  the  night, 

"  The  long  long  day  of  pleasure  past, 
Tlio  banqnec  richly  dight— 
The  lady's  eyelids  droop  nt  last 
O'er  ryes  of  chrysolite ; 
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The  brilliant  pageant  fades  away 

In  chambers  hushed  and  white, 
Since  love  has  laughter  for  the  day, 

And  sllenoe  for  the  night" 

''  There  is  another  stanza/'  said  Mr.  Carington,  ''  but  it  is  slightly 
in  Mat  Prior's  vein." 

They  returned  to  the  supper-table,  to  take  a  farewell  glass  of  wine. 
Suddenly  Frank  bethought  him  of  his  fellow-traveller,  who  had 
vanished  firom  his  memory  while  in  Elinor's  presence.  He  men- 
tioned his  adventure,  and  such  of  the  conversation  as  he  could  recall. 

<<  I  never  s^  such  a  remarkable  man,  in  his  way.  He  seems  to 
have  been  aU  over  the  world.  Was  curious  about  this  place,  and 
seemed  to^have  known  you  weU,  Mr.  Carington,  years  ago.  Asked 
if  you  were  still  fond  of  riding."    ' 

Mr.  Carington  was  puzzled.  He  remembered  a  stalwart  €gure  he 
had  seen  shouldering  his  way  through  Brook-street  one  day  in  town, 
whose  *  appearance  sent  a  thrill  through  him.  But  the  Marchesa 
interposed. 

"  Stay,'  Mr.  Frank.  Tall,  broad,  eyes  of  all  colours,  blue  like  the 
sea,  brown,  gray,  I  know  not  what,  hair  like  floss  silk,  a  mixture  of 
dark  gray  and  amber^  and  a  voice  like  the  Angelus  bell ...  all  that^ 
wrapt  in  lions'  skins." 

"  Your  picture  is  perfect." 
•   "  Ah,  then  it  is  Leo,  it  is  Leo  ! — my  Leo  ! " 

"  Your  Leo  1"  says  Mr.  Carington,  almost  sternly. 

"  Well  no,  not  my  Leo.  But  I  always  used  to  meet  him,  every- 
where in  Europe  :  only  he  said  he  would  never  come  to  England, 
never.  But  it  must  foe  Leo.  He  is  such  a  grand  conspirator : .  and 
O,  how  -he  ^  hates  Number  One  !  0  Mr.  Carington,  you  must  take 
me  to  Carlisle  to  find  Leo." 

(To  he  continued,) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Hot^f  it  waB  but  an  effect  of  humour. 

Which  sometiine  hath  his  hour  with  sverj  man." 

SHAKSrCARE. 

When  we  reached  X  Court,  St.  John  did  not  come  in  with  us  as  usual ; 
he  excused  himself^  saying  that  the  horses  were  bo  hot  he  was  afraid 
to  leave  them  stinding  ia  the  night  air  ;  but  I  believe  the  real  tnith  of 
the  matter  was  that  he  felt  discomposed,  without  knowing  the  reason 
why.  On  going  upstairs  we  were  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Earie  waiting 
for  us  in  the  sitting-room,  and  there  was  a  disagreeable  look  of 
satisfaction  on  his  face  which  I  could  not  help  fancying  boded  evil  to 
some  one  of  us.  I  thought  Miaa  Paton  felt  this  abo,  for  she  looked 
to  me  pale  and  uneaay.  There  were  some  re&eshments  on  the  tabic, 
but  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  take  any,  and  a  general  sense  of 
restraint  appeared  to  hang  over  us  all.  After  a  few  moments  Miss 
Paton  rose  to  retire,  and  Mr.  Earlc  then  said :  "  May  I  have  the 
■  pleasure  of  a  few  words  with  you  before  you  go  to  bed  J " 

Miss  Paton  sat  down  again,  but  it  was  evident  that  she  trembled. 
Dick  and  I  rose,  in  order  to  leave  them  alone  tt^ther  ;  but,  before 
saying  good  night,  Dick  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  and  handed  it  to 
Miss  Paton,  who  drank  it  hastily,  as  if  she  thought  she  should  require 
its  help  to  keep  up  her  spirits. 

Our  bed-room  was  on  the  upper  story,  and  we  went  upstairs  to- 
gether. Without  any  previous  concert,  however,  but  acting  under  the 
same  impulse,  we  both  paused  on  the  first  landing ;  and  after  listening 
for  a  few  moments,  hoping  to  judge  the  nature  of  the  interview  from 
tho  sound  of  Mr-  Earle's  tone  of  voice,  and  finding  we  could  hear 
nothing,  wo  seated  ourselves  on  the  stairs  to  wait  for  the  chance  of 
seeing  or  epcaJung  to  Miss  Paton  again,  after  he  had  left  her. 

One  weary  hour  passed  by,  and  still  we  sat  in  silence.  At  last 
Dick  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  me,  Ned  :  I  always  used 
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to  laugh  at  you  for  thinking  ill  of  my  uncle,  and  for  being  fanciful 
and  nervous,  and  yet  to-night  I  feel  a  sort  of  foreboding  of  evil." 

"  So  do  I,  Dick.  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Earle  ever  meddles  in  anything 
for  good." 

Dick  sighed.  "  I  ought  not  to  think  so,"  he  said,  sadly ;  "  you 
know  he  got  me  my  commission." 

Then  followed  another  long  silence,  and  St.  Paul's  was  chronicling 
the  loss  of  another  hoiu:,  when  Mr.  Earle  at  last  opened  the  sitting- 
room  door  and  went  to  his  own  room. 

"  Now  we  shall  see  her  face  as  she  crosses  the  hall,"  said  Dick, 
softly  rising,  and  leaning  over  the  bannisters. 

After  another  quarter  of  an  hour  spent  in  this  expectation,  I 
whispered  to  Dick,  "  Let  us  go  down  and  see ;  if  she  is  unhappy, 
I  think  you  can  comfort  her." 

We  stole  downstairs  as  cautiously  as  if  we  had  been  committing  a 
sin,  and  softly  opening  the  sitting-room  door,  saw  Miss  Paton  still 
seated  at  the  table,  but  with  her  face  bowed  down  upon  her  hands, 
and  evidently  weeping  bitterly. 

Poor  Dick  lost  all  self-conmiand  at  the  sight.  In  an  instant  he 
was  on  his  knees  at  her  feet,  and  gently  taking  her  hands,  he  said, 
"  For  God's  sake,  do  not  cry  so  1  Tell  us,  only  tell  us,  what  is  the 
matter,  and  what  we  can  do  for  you." 

Miss  Paton,  though  unable  to  suppress  her  sobs,  let  her  head  sink 
upon  his  shoulder,  while  he,  regardless,  I  think  foi^etftil,  of  my 
presence,  wiped  away  her  tears,  calling  her  by  every  tender  and  en- 
dearing name,  with  the  accent  and  manner  of  a  mother  caressing  a 
weeping  child.  I  cannot  say  I  did  not  suffer  at  the  sight ;  but  there 
was  a  depth  of  love  and  tenderness  in  his  tone,  so  far  beyond  and 
above  the  species  of  emotion  excited  in  my  own  breast,  that  I  felt 
ashamed  of  the  ignoble  jealousy  I  could  not  quite  overcome.  I 
determined  to  leave  them  together,  and  go  to  my  own  room ;  but  the 
thought  of  Mr.  Earle's  sneer,  should  he  by  any  chance  return  and  fina 
them  thus  alone,  prevented  me.  I  closed  the  door  softly,  and  decided 
to  keep  watch  outside. 

It  was  very  long  before  they  came  out;  and  as  my  lameness 
rendered  standing  for  any  length  of  time  painful  to  me,  I  had  no 
resource  but  to  seat  myself  upon  the  ground.  I  reasoned  with  •  my- 
self as  well  as  I  could,  for  I  knew  well  enough  that  I  had  no  right  to 
call  my  own  sensations  love,  if  I  compared  them  with  the  mibounded 
devotion  I  recognized  in  Dick ;  and  I  must  have  effectually  succeeded 
in  subduing  my  unworthy  jealousy,  for  I  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

I  was  awakened  at  last  by  Dick's  opening  the  door.  His  face  was 
radiant  with  happiness,  and  the  only  trace  I  could  see  of  Miss  Paton's 
tears  was  that  her  bright  eyes  appeared  more  brilliant  than  ever. 
She  seemed  annoyed  at  seeing  me  there,  and  hurried  into  her  own 
room  without  speaking. 


but  I  was  so  glad  to  see  him  look  so  happy,  that  I  forgot  to  be  weary 
almost  as  completely  as  I  had  forgotten  to  be  jeaJoua.  Another  man 
might  perhaps  have  suspected  me  of  eaves-dropping,  but  Dick  never 
suspected  wrong  or  evil  in  anyone,  and  perhaps  it  was  for  that  reason 
that  it  crushed  him  so  utterly  when  it  camo  upon  him. 

We  stole  upstairs  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  it  was  not  until  our 
bed-room  door  was  shut  that  I  ventured  to  speak,  and  say — 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  what  has  happened,  Dick  ;  I  know  it  all  by 
your  face." 

He  threw  his  arms  round  my  neck  ajid  kissed  me  in  his  joy,  aa  he 
had  so  often  done  in  his  sorrow,  when  a  chOd. 

He  then  briefly  related  to  me  the  substance  of  Mr.  Earle's  com- 
munication to  Miss  Paton.  He  had  handed  her  a  letter  to  read, 
which  ho  said  he  had  received  from  her  mother's  husband  in  India,  in 
which  the  writer  absolutely  refused  to  acknowledge  Miss  Paton  aa  his 
child,  and  forbade  Mr.  Earle  over  to  write  to  him  on  the  subject  again. 
Mr.  Earle  had  recommended  her  to  return  to  Dijon,  and  offered  to  pay 
the  eipenses  of  her  journey.  She  having  answered  that  she  had 
rather  die  than  go  back,  he  had  coldly  su^sted  that  she  shonld  en- 
deavour to  obt^n  a  situation  as  governess.  He  had,  however,  added 
that  he  feared  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  one,  as  she  had  no 
one  to  refer  to  but  himself;  and  he  could  not  even  promise  to  recom- 
mend her  unless  she  moved  into  lodgings,  as  it  was  impossible  ho 
could  countenance  the  extreme  impropriety  of  her  manner  of  life  at 
X  Court 

■  Miss  Paton  had  asked  him  why  he  had  never  objected  to  it  before ; 
to  which  he'had  snceringly  replied  that  it  was  not  his  place  to  teach 
female  delicacy  to  a  young  lady  who  was  not  confided  to  hia  charge ; 
and  that  he  spoke  of  it  now  becanse,  if  she  required  him  to  aet  as  her 
referee,  she  must  certainly  adopt  a  very  different  line  of  conduct. 
On  this  understanding  he  had  agreed  to  allow  her  to  remain  a  week 
at  X  Court  while  he  sought  to  find  her  a  situation.  So  saying  he  had 
left  her  alone,  humiliated  by  reproofs  she  dared  not  resent,  and  almost 
crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  knowledge  of  her  poverty  and  isolation. 

Warmly  as  I  congratulated  Dick,  and  fully  as  I  sympathized  in 
the  delight  he  felt  in  being  able,  through  hia  affection,  to  rescue 
Miss  Paton  from  her  painfiil  and  precarious  position,  still  I  could 
have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  that  hia  offer  had  been  made  and 
accepted  before  she  knew  the  extent  of  her  misfortune.  I  did  not 
like  to  think  that  Dick  should  be  accepted  from  any  mixed  or  inferior 
motives ;  and  with  the  remembrance  of  her  own  account  of  her 
conduct  towards  her  mother  preeent  to  my  mind,  I  bod  an  uneasy 
doubt  whether  she  was  sufficiently  disinterested  to  love  him  for 
himself  alone.     At  any  rate  I  wiahed  that  the  worldly  advantages  of 
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the  proposal,  to  one  in  Miss  Paton's  position,  had  not  been  so  evident; 
but  I  could  see  that  Dick  had  no  misgivings,  and  he  was  too 
supremely  happy  to  notice  any  want  of  enthusiasm  in  my  manner. 

We  rose  earlier  than  usual  on  the  next  morning,  for  Dick  was 
anxious  to  speak  to  his  uncle  before  Miss  Paton  came  to  breakfast. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Earle  entered  the  sitting-room,  therefore,  Dick 
said,  "  I  am  sure,  uncle,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  Miss  Paton's  remaining  here,  when  I  tell  you  she  has 
consented  to  become  my  wife." 

Mr.  Earle  started  so  violently  that  it  was  only  by  clutching  hold  of 
the  table  that  he  saved  himself  from  falling.  His  face  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Dick  with  an  indescribable  look  of 
mingled  rage  and  terror.  He  made  two  attempts  to  speak  without 
being    able    to    articulate    a    syllable :    at    last    he    gasped    out,  I  \ 

"  Your  wife ! — damn  you,  what  do  you  mean  %    Are  you  mad  or 
drunk  r' 

"  You  are,  I  believe,"  retorted  Dick,  indignantly. 

"  Hush,  Dick,  he  is  ill,"  said  I,  seeing  Mr.  Earle  stagger  as  ho  went 
towards  a  chair,  upon  which  he  rather  fell  than  seated  himself. 

"  What  in  Heaven's  name  is  the  matter,  uncle  ? "  said  Dick,  some- 
what more  gently. 

I  could  see  that  Earle  made  a  violent  struggle  to  recover  himself; 
he  even  tried  to  laugh  as  he  answered,  "  I  believe  I  am  not  quite  j 

well  this  morning,  and  your  nonsense  startled  me, — ^that's  all." 

"  Nonsense  % "  said  Dick,  angrily ;  "  I  never  spoke  more  in  earnest."  J 

"I  tell  you  it  is  cursed  fool's  nonsense,"  said  Earle,  turning  fiercely  j 

upon  him ;  "  the  thing  is  utterly  'impossible.     The  girl  shall  leave 
the  house  this  very  day." 

"  She  shall  not,"  said  Dick,  quietly. 

"  Who  is  to  prevent  me  from  turning  her  out,  pray  1 " 

"  I — I  will  tmn  you  out  first :  this  house  is  my  father's,  and ^" 

"Your/a<A^«,  you  damned  bastard!"  roared  Earle;  but  the  words 
had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  before  Dick  had  struck  him  to  the 
ground,  and  I  fear  that  in  that  moment  of  ungovernable  passion  he 
would  have  done  him  more  deadly  mischief,  had  not  Miss  Paton — 
who,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  their  quarrel,  had  entered  the  room 
unnoticed  by  them  both — sprung  forward  at  great  risk  to  herself,  and 
seized  his  arm. 

Dick's  rage  yielded  to  her  touch  ;  the  fierce  flush  of  passion  died 
away  from  his  cheek  and  left  him  very  pale.  Mr.  Earle  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  rushed  furiously  towards  Dick  ;  then,  mastering  himself 
by  a  sudden  effort,  he  ran  out  of  the  room,  nearly  overthrowing  the 
housemaid  and  old  Withers,  who  were  standing  trembling  in  the 
doorway,  and  scattering  the  morning's  letters  which  the  former  held 
in  her  hand. 

Leaving  Dick  to  Miss  Paton,  who,  I  felt  sure,  would  soothe  and 
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calm  hiin  better  than  I  could,  I  advanced  to  the  servants,  and  trymg 
to  make  as  light  of  the  scene  as  possible,  I  said — 

"  Go  upstairs  again  ;  there  has  been  a  foolish  quarrel,  but  it  is  all 
over  now." 

"  Quarrel !  it's  a  mercy  it  wasn't  murder,"  whimpered  the  house- 
maid, as  she  turned  away  to  go  upstairs. 

Old  Withers  waited  till  the  girl  was  gone,  and  then  drawing  close 
to  me  she  whispered,  "  It's  true  enough,  worse  luck  ;  and  if  Stephen 
Earle  don't  hold  his  tongue,  there  will  be  murder  here  one  of  these 
days,  as  sure  as  fate." 

"  Oh,  no  !  it  is  all  over,  don't  be  frightened ;  I  will  speak  to  Mr. 
Earle  myself,  and  to  Dick  too,"  I  said,  anxious  to  quiet  the  poor  old 
woman,  who  was  still  shaking  like  a  leaf ;  but  my  own  mind  was,  in 
fact,  too  agitated  and  confused  to  allow  me  to  decide  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  speak  plainly  to  Earle  on  the  subject,  or  to  feign 
to  regard  the  words  he  had  used  as  the  mere  unmeaning  utterance 
of  passion. 

Old  Withers  slowly  took  her  way  upstairs  again,  and  I  returned 
to  the  sitting-room  without  having  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue. 

I  picked  up  the  scattered  letters  as  I  entered,  and  noticed  that 
one  of  them  was  addressed  to  Dick,  and  bore  the  postmark  of  the 
watering-place  in  Devonshire  where  James  and  my  uncle  were.  The 
handwriting,  however,  was  not  known  to  me. 

With  a  sudden  presentiment  of  fresh  sorrow,  I  took  it  at  once  to 
Dick,  who  was  sitting  silent  on  the  sofa,  holding  Miss  Paton's  hand 
in  his,  and  begged  him  to  read  it  directly. 

He  opened  it  hastily,  glanced  over  its  contents,  and  gave  it  back 
to  me.  I  saw  that  he  could  not  speak,  and  I  knew  by  his  face  that 
the  worst  had  happened.  The  letter  was  from  the  mistress  of  the 
lodgings  my  uncle  had  taken,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir, — It  is  my  painfid  duty  to  inform  you  that  young  Mr.  Prescott 
died  this  morning  at  seven  o'clock.  His  death  was  quite  easy,  but 
entirely  unexpected  to  his  father,  and  indeed  the  poor  young  gentle- 
man said  last  night  that  he  felt  greatly  better. 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  either  come  down  yourself  or  send 
someone  with  authority  to  see  after  the  funeral,  for  Mr.  Prescott  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  his  right  mind  since  his  son's  death,  and  he  will 
not  allow  any  of  us  to  go  near  the  corpse  or  take  any  steps  for  its 
removal. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  E.  Danvebs." 

The  blow  was  so  sudden  that  at  first  we  sat  silent  and  stunned ; 
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but  at  last  Dick  started  up  and  said,  "  We  must  go  down  to-night^ 

Ned  ;  I  will  go  at  once  to  Colonel  S for  leave.     But,"  he  added, 

"  we  cannot  leave  Mary  alone  with  Mr.  Earle  \  will  you  stay  with 
her,  Ned  ?" 

I  was  very  unwilling  to  stay  :  it  is  true  poor  James  was  not  my 
brother,  but  I  loved  him  dearly,  and  I  longed  to  have  one  last  look^ 
Neither  did  I  feel  very  eager  just  then  to  champion  Miss  Paton  ;  so  I 
said, — 

"  I  will  go  and  speak  to  Mr.  Earle  first,  Dick.  I  do  not  believe 
he  meant  what  he  said ;  he  was  so  carried  away  by  passion,  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing ;  but,  of  course,  I  promise  to  stay  with 
Miss  Paton  if  necessary." 

Taking  with  me  Mrs.  Danvers's  letter,  I  went  to  Mr.  Earle's  room* 
I  really  to  some  extent  believed  what  I  said ;  that  is,  I  felt  convinced 
that  he  had  never  intended  to  keep  the  secret  of  the  fiamily  disgrace 
so  long,  merely  to  pubjish  it  now.  That  epithet  at  least  was  wrung^ 
from  him  by  passion,  and  I  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  when  he 
had  time  for  reflection  he  would  endeavour  to  eat  his  words. 

Mr.  Earle  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  when  I  went  in. 

"  A  great  misfortune  has  fallen  upon  Dick — upon  all  of  us,  sir,"  I 
said,  putting  the  letter  into  his  hands. 

He  appeared  much  shocked  at  its  contents, — more  so  than  I  expected 
indeed.  "  Good  God,  what  will  become  of  poor  Prescott  ] "  he  said  ; 
and  turning  from  me,  he  walked  to  the  window,  evidently  struggling 
with  some  strong  emotion  or  agitation,  yet  it  scarcely  looked  like  griefs 

"  Dick  and  I  both  wished  to  go  down  to-night,  sir,  but " 

"  But,  after  what  has  passed,  you  are  afraid  to  leave  Miss  Paton 
alone,  for  fear  I  should  turn  her  out  of  doors,  is  that  it  \ " 

"  Seeing  upon  what  an  errand  Dick  has  to  go,"  I  replied,  "  I  think 
you  will  hardly  refuse  to  let  her  stay  quietly  here,  at  least  till  we 
return." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Ned,"  he  replied.  "  I  will  come  and  speak 
to  Dick.  The  fact  is,  I  was  wrong.  I  was  not  well  tliis  morning, 
and  I  forgot  myself ;  but  if  Dick  were  not  so  devilish  hot-tempered 
— however,  I  will  make  it  all  right." 

I  had  succeeded  even  beyond  my  hopes,  but  I  could  not  divest  j 

myself  now  of  the  idea  that  the  change  was  too  complete — that  Mr. 
Earle  was  acting  a  part,  in  short ;  and  therefore  I  said  nothing,  but 
followed  him  into  the  sitting-room,  anxious  to  see  the  end.  He 
walked  straight  up  to  Dick,  who  was  leaning  his  head  on  his  hands 
and  looking  very  sad,  and  said,  "  Dick,  my  man,  I  was  wrong.  I  got 
into  a  passion,  and  when  one  is  in  a  passion  one  says  all  sorts  of 
foolish  things.  You  were  a  little  rough  in  your  auger,  too,  but  I 
know  you  are  not  one  to  bear  malice  \  the  fact  is — now  I  am  cool — 
that  Miss  Paton  shall  be  quite  welcome  to  stay  here,  not  only  till  your 
return,  but  as  long  as  ever  she  likes." 


I 


tears  id  bis  eyes,  he  tbaoxed  tum  witb  an  enthusiasm  tt  weat  to  my 
heart  to  see.  I — who,  thanks  to  old  Withere,  knew  Earle  too  well 
to  take  it  all  in — was  able  to  notice  that  he  avoided  looking  Dick  in 
the  &ce  oa  much  as  possible,  and  that  hia  whole  manner  was  unnatural 
and  forced. 

Satisfied  that  Miss  Paton  was  secure,  our  thoughts  now  reverted  to 
our  mournful  Journey.  I  retired  to  my  room  to  pack  a  few  neces- 
saries, while  Dick,  seizing  his  hat,  hurried  in  search  of  Colonel  S , 


CHAPTER    S. 

"  'What  a  stjTuige  thing  is  man  I  and  what  a  Htronger 
Is  woman  1    What  a  whirlwind  is  het  head, 
And  what  a  whirlpool  foil  of  depth  and  dang«c 
To  all  the  rest  ahout  har  1    Whether  wed 
Or  widow,  maid  or  mother,  aho  can  change  her 
Mind  like  the  wind  ;  whatever  she  has  asid 
Or  done,  is  light  to  what  she'll  say  or  do." — BrKotr. 

"  And  ever  eince  then  hath  Richard  been  obscnred. 
Deprived  of  hononi  and  inheritance." — Shakbpbabe. 

As  I  left  the  dining-room  I  was  surprised  to  see  Miss  Paton  come  out 
of  her  bed-room  with  tier  ixinuet  and  shawl  on.  "  Are  you  going  out 
before  Dick  cornea  back  V  I  said;  "will  you  not  wait  to  bid  him 
good-bye  1 " 

"  I  have  already  said  good-bye  to  Comet  Prescott,"  she  answered, 
"  and  I  have  an  appointment  with  Father  Louis  ;  bo  now  good-bye  to 
you." 

She  held  out  her  hand  with  one  of  her  sweetest  Bmiles,  but  I  could 
not  feel  quite  in  charity  with  her.  ConBidering  the  affliction  that 
had  &Uen  upon  Dick,  I  thought  she  might  have  stayed  at  homo  to 
cheer  him  at  the  last  with  some  words  of  sympathy.  "  I  wonder 
whether  all  Catholics  are  like  that,"  said  I  to  myself.  "  If  the  priest 
Ib  of  more  importance  than  the  lover,  I  should  think  the  husband 
would  have  a  poor  chance  indeed.  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  would 
rather  marry  a  Protestant." 

What  little  pocking  I  had  to  do  was  soon  tiniahed ;  aad  as  it  was 
impossible  to  read,  I  sat  doMrn  to  wait  for  Dick.  But  the  manifold 
emotions  of  the  morning,  and  the  terrible  thought  that  poor,  gentle, 
quiet  James  was  gone  from  us  for  ever,  and  that  I  had  never  shown 
him  the  affection  and  consideration  he  deserved,  rendered  my  reflec- 
tions BO  painful  that  the  solitude  became  intolerable  to  me,  and  I 
strolled  out  to  meet  Dick.     I  continued  to  walk  on  in  a  sort  of 
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dream,  hardly  conscious  Tvhere  I  was  going,  when  I  was  roused  from 
my  reverie  by  the  sound  of  a  well-known  voice. 

Two  persons  turned  out  of  a  by-street  and  walked  on  in  firont  of 
me,  in  whom,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  recognized  Miss  Paton  and 
the  handsome  young  man  whose  insolent  mode  of  testifying  his 
admiration  had  so  annoyed  me  when  I  formerly  accompanied  her  to 
chapel.  She  was  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  talking  and  laughing  as 
gaily  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  sorrow  and  death  in  the 
world.  Her  bonnet  concealed  her  face  from  me,  but  I  could  see  the 
expression  with  which  her  companion's  eyes  were  bent  upon  her,  and 
I  felt  angry  and  indignant  for  Dick's  sake.  At  no  time  ought  she  to 
have  flirted  with  that  impudent  stranger,  but  on  that  day  of  all 
others  it  appeared  to  me  almost  a  crime. 

I  turned  back,  and  retraced  my  steps  to  X  Court  with  my  mind  in 
a  state  of  great  confusion.  I  began  almost  to  dislike  Miss  Paton,  to 
regret  that  Dick  had  bound  himself  to  her,  to  long  to  put  him  on  his 
guard  against  loving  her  too  well ;  then,  ignorant  and  inexperienced  as  I 
was,  a  certain  instinct  warned  me  that  to  speak  against  the  woman 
of  his  choice  to  a  man  heartily  in  love  is  to  rivet  his  chain  with  the 
rivet  strongest  of  all  in  noble  natures — chivalry,  I  turned  these 
things  over  and  over  in  my  own  mind,  until  the  remembrance  of  my 
dead  cousin  rose  before  me  as  if  to  reproach  me  for  thinking  of  Miss 
Paton's  follies  or  defects  at  such  a  time.  I  was,  thoroughly  wearied 
out  when  I  reached  X  Court,  where  Dick  was  ready  waiting  for 
me. 

Scarcely  a  word  passed  between  us  during  the  journey,  and  when 

we  approached  T I  forgot  Miss   Paton  and  her    delinquencies 

in  my  anxiety  to  arrive  in  time  to  have  one  last  look  at  my  poor 
cousin. 

The  womkn  of  the  house  seemed  much  relieved  to  see  us,  and  she 
at  once  conducted  us  to  the  room  where  the  corpse  lay ;  informing  us 
that  Mr.  Prescott  had  angrily  resisted  all  their  attempts  to  perform 
the  usual  sad  ceremonies,  or  place  the  body  in  its  coffin. 

When  we  went  in,  my  uncle  was  sitting  crouched  down  upon  a  low 
stool  on  the  farther  side  of  the  bed.  He  raised  his  eyes  as  we 
entered,  but  gave  no  sign  of  recognition.  He  was  so  changed  that  I 
scarcely  knew  him ;  unwashed,  uncombed,  unshorn,  and  with  a 
vacancy  in  his  gaze  that  suggested  imbecility  quite  as  much  as 
despair. 

We  both  paused  at  the  sight,  and  spoke  to  him  without  receiving 
any  answer.  Mrs.  Danvers  whispered  to  Dick  :  "  He'll  neither  speak 
nor  move,  sir,  unless  you  go  near  the  corpse." 

Dick  went  up  to  the  bed  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  where  Mr. 
Prescott  sat,  and  was  stooping  over  it  to  kiss  his  brother's  forehead, 
when  my  uncle  suddenly  started  up,  and  pushing  him  violently 
away  with  the  air  and  gesture  of  a  maniac,  shrieked  out, — 


with  his  hands.  My  uncle  continued  to  gesticulate  and  ehake  his  fist 
at  btm  with  a  look  of  idiotic  rage  and  triumph. 

"  Uncle !"  I  said,  going  up  to  him  and  seizing  him  by  the  wrist 
with  all  the  Btemncss  I  could  muster,  " bow  date  you  to  speak  so  to 
Dick !  Remember,"  I  added,  pointing  to  the  corpse,  "  i-emember 
how  lie  loved  him,  and  that  perhaps  he  sees  you  even  now." 

"  Loved  him,"  whimpered  my  uncle  in  a  childish  heartbroken  way ; 
"  why  his  very  last  words  were  not  for  me,  I  tell  you  ;  they  were  all 
of  love  for  Dick." 

Dick  threw  hioiself  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  bed  at  these 
words,  and  taking  his  brother's  cold  bond  in  both  of  his,  kissed  it 
over  and  over  again  in  a  passion  of  tears.  My  uncle  looked  on  in 
gloomy  silence,  but  made  no  further  opposition.  Perceiving  that  my 
words  bad  had  some  effect,  I  said,  "  Yes,  James  loved  liim  dearly, 
and  remember  that  he,  who  is  now  m  heaven,  will  love  and  pray  for 
you  as  you  deal  justly  with  bia  beloved  brother." 

My  uncle  was  now  crying  like  a  child,  and  I  took  advantage  of  this 
unexpected  return  of  softness  to  lead  him  from  the  room.  Finding  I 
had  acquired  an  influence  over  him,  I  desired  him  to  take  some  bread 
and  wine  which  Mrs.  Danvers  brought  in,  whisftering  to  me  that  he 
had  touched  nothing  since  his  son's  death.  After  he  had  drunk  a 
little  wine  and  eat«n  ravenously  of  the  bread,  exhausted  nature 
asserted  her  rights,  and  laying  bis  head  upon  the  table  he  fell  fhto  a 
deep  sleep. 

Mrs.  Danvers  seized  the  opportunity  to  send  her  husband  and  son 
to  put  the  body  into  the  coffin,  which  was  already  in  the  house,  and 
afterwards  took  my  directions  for  the  funeral. 

My  uncle  did  not  wake  for  several  hours,  and  he  was  then  quiet 
and  resigned,  and  obeyed  any  suggestion  I  made  with  docility. 
Having  learned  from  Mrs.  Danvers  that  Dick  had  gone  out,  I  thought 
it  well  to  go  myself  with  rby  uncle  to  the  chamber  of  death,  as  I 
feared  he  might  go  into  a  rage  at  the  sight  of  the  coffin.  He  Bdd 
nothing,  however,  though  the  tears  again  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Let  him  cry,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Danvers  to  me  ;  "  if  anj-thing  can 
restore  him  to  his  right  mind,  crying  will." 

I  followed  ber  advice,  and  allowed  his  tears  to  have  &ee  course  for 
a  time  ;  then  again  assuming  an  air  of  authority,  I  desired  him  to  go 
to  bed  ;  and,  to  my  surprise  and  satisfaction,  be  quietly  obeyed. 

I  was  e^er  to  join  Dick,  and,  as  soon  as  I  felt  convinced  my  uncle 
was  quiet  for  the  night,  I  basteued  down  to  the  sea-shore  to  look  for 
him.  The  moon  was  setting  fast,  but  her  last  beams  enabled  me  to 
distinguish  a  tall  figure  slowly  pacing  up  and  down  on  a  solitary  part 
of  the  sands.    I  joined  him  unseen,  and  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
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He  turned  to  me  with  his  usual  gentleness,  but  I  was  chilled  by  the 
forlorn  and  hopeless  expression  on  his  face. 

Foolishly  enough,  I  began  by  saying — 

"  Dick  dear,  you  must  not  attach  any  importance  to  what ^" 

"  Hush,  Ned,"  he  answered,  with  a  look  under  which  all  my  hopes 
of  further  deception  vanished,  "it  is  too  late  to  say  what  you  were 
going  to  say.  If  you  know  nothing  more  than  I  do,  do  not  speak  of 
it  at  all ;  if  you  know  the  truth,  tell  it  me.  The  time  for  lies  is 
over  :  /tc  did  not  lie,  standing  beside  the  dead." 

I  saw  that  I  must  indeed  speak  the  truth  myself,  or  leave  him  to 
seek  it  from  those  who  would  teU  it  less  gently  ;  so  I  answered — 

"  I  do  know  the  truth,  Dick ;  I  am  ready  to  tell  you  all  now  :  if  I 
have  kept  it  back  from  you,  it  has  been  only  through  love.  No  wrong 
done  to  you  by  others  could  make  you  less  dear  or  noble  to  me." 

He  wrung  my  hand  affectionately  in  reply,  and  then  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  Tell  me  all." 

And  then,  while  w^e  sadly  paced  the  sea-shore,  I  told  him  the  story 
as  Withers  had  told  it  to  me,  with  a  painful  remembrance  of  my 
boyish  foUy  in  having  once  before  related  a  melodramatic  version  of 
the  sad  history  to  him,  with  embellishments  of  my  own.  I  wondered 
whether  he  too  recollected  it.  He  heard  me  in  silence ;  the  only  out- 
ward sign  of  emotion  he  gave  was  an  occasional  thrill  or  shiver — it 
seemed  to  me  of  suppressed  rage — when  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Earle. 

When  I  had  concluded,  we  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  in 
silence  for  some  time  \  at  last  he  said :  "  Thank  you,  Ned,  for  being 
honest  with  me :  let  us  go  in  now,  we  will  talk  to-morrow." 

When  we  returned  to  the  house,  Dick,  taking  his  candle  from  Mrs. 
Danvers's  hands  without  speaking,  went  at  once  to  his  own  room. 

"  Young  Mr.  Prescott  looks  dreadful  bad,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Danvers, 
in  a  sympathizing  voice ;  "  do  you  think  there  is  anything  he  could 
take  % "  There  is  a  large  class  of  well-meaning  persons  in  this  world 
whose  first  idea,  when  they  see  a  feUow-creature  stricken  by  a  grievous 
sorrow,  is,  "  what  can  he  take  1 " 

Mrs.  Danvers,  however,  had,  I  knew,  heard  my  uncle's  words,  and 
I  fancied  that  by  thus  assuming  that  Dick  was  the  one  most  to  be 
condoled  with,  she  hoped  to  draw  me  into  conversatioa  upon  what 
had  passed.  I  therefore  answered,  "  Oh  no,  I  know  his  way ;  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  him  alone." 

Mrs  Danvers  shook  her  head  with  the  air  of  one  far, from  satisfied, 
but  said  no  more. 

During  the  two  dreary  days  that  intervened  before  the  fimeral  took 
place,  I  scarcely  ever  saw  Dick.  He  generally  went  out  early  and 
wandered  about  the  country  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  and 
even  when  he  came  back,  he  rarely  spoke.  Meanwhile  my  influence 
over  my  uncle  hourly  increased,  and  I  found  that  by  assiuning,  when 
necessary,  a  tone  of  severity,  I  could  rule  him  as  completely  as  if  he 


tes.^ 


port  in  mj  society,  though  he  never  apoke.  He  took  not  the  shghtest 
notice  of  Dick  when  he  saw  him,  3o  that  we  were  at  least  spared  the 
pain  of  witneaaing  any  further  manifestations  of  fury  or  aversion. 

We  had  decided  to  return  to  London  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
fixed  for  the  funeral ;  but  my  uncle  was  seized  with  an  epileptic  fit  as 
he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  grave,  and  the  prostration  of  strength 
that  followed  waa  so  excessive,  that  we  were  obliged  to  carry  him 
back  to  our  lodgings,  and  give  up  all  thoughts  of  travelling  for  the 


I  urged  Dick  to  rotum ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  me  aloue 
with  the  patient,  as  my  physical  weakness  and  infirmity  rendered  me 
■very  unfit  to  play  the  part  of  nurse.     He  therefore  wrote  to  Cktlonel 

S ,  explaining  the  circumstances,  and  requesting  fturther  leave  of 

absence. 

"  I  shall  write  to  Maiy,  too,  Ned,"  he  said.  "  I  cannot  feel  that 
our  engagement  is  binding  upon  her  until  she  knows  who  and  what 
she  has  accepted." 

"  0,  my  dear  Dick,  I  hope  you  will  do  no  such  thing,"  I  said, 
eagerly.  "  You  are  in  no  way  obliged  to  tell  her  the  truth. 
Whether  from  early  education  or  from  her  unfortunate  position,  she 

is  evidently  a  little  worldly,  and- " 

-    Dick    looked   at  me  in  indignant  amazement,  "  Worldly ! "  he 
repeated. 

"  At  any  rate,"  I  added,  "  there  is  every  reason  to  behove  that  her 
position  is  tho  same  as  your  own :  we  know  for  certain  that  her  sup- 
posed father  has  revised  to  acknowledge  her  as  his  child." 

"  I  am  certain  you  misjudge  her  character,"  answered  Dick  ;  "  and 
as  to  her  unhappy  position,  that  appearu  to  me  a  reason  wliy  she  should 
meet  with  a  protector  absolutely  sa/w  rej/roche."  Then  seeing  I  was 
again  about  to  protest,  he  added,  "  She  has  told  us  the  truth  as  to 
her  position,  and  it  is  but  just  she  shotdd  know  the  truth  as  to  mine. 
If  she  were  worldly,  as  you  think,  it  would  be  a  still  stronger  reason 
for  letting  her  know  that  I  liave  not  a  penny  in  the  world  except  my 

pay-" 

I  saw  that  words  were  useless,  yet  I  would  have  given  anything  to 
persuade  Dick  not  to  write.  I  doubted  Uiss  Paton's  disinterestedness, 
and  I  dreaded  any  now  sorrow  for  Dick  just  at  this  time.  In  my 
heart,  however,  I  felt  he  was  right,  and  I  said  no  more. 

"  I  will  write  to  itr.  Earle,  Dick  ;  it  is  necessary  ho  should  be  in- 
formed of  my  uncle's  state.  The  doctor  told  me  this  morning  that 
he  would  regain  his  bodily  hoaltli,  but  that  there  waa  no  probability 
that  he  would  ever  recover  hia  intellect.  As  to  the  rest,  there  is  uo 
occasion  for  anyone  but  ourselves  and  Miss  Paton  to  know  anything. 
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Earle's  family  pride  has  kept  him  silent  for  more  than  twenty-three 
years ;  therefore  it  is  very  unlikely  he  will  speak  out  now." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  will,"  said  Dick ;  "  but  happen  what  may,  I  will 
never  touch  a  farthing  of  Mr.  Prescott's  money,  and  I  intend  to  save 
and  screw,  until  I  can  pay  back  the  price  he  paid  for  my  commission. 
My  uniform  will  bum  my  shoulders  until  I  have  done  so.  There- 
fore if  Mary  accept  me,  she  w^ill  have  to  accept  a  poor  man.  The 
name  I  must  keep,  for  my  mother's  sake,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice  ; 
"  though  God  knows  she  would  have  shown  more  mot^ier's  love  if  she 
had  strangled  me  at  my  birth." 

Our  two  letters  were  written  and  despatched  the  same  evening,  but 
six  days  elapsed  without  the  arrival  of  any  reply  for  either  of  us. 
My  uncle  gradually  recovered  his  strength,  but,  as  the  doctor  foretold, 
he  remained  perfectly  imbecile  in  mind.  He  was  extremely  gentle, 
compliant,  and  easy  to  manage,  but  he  very  seldom  spoke  ;  when  he 
did,  it  was  generally  to  make  some  childish  or  futile  remark,  to  which 
he  rarely  seemed  to  require  any  answer.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
walk  about  again,  Dick  and  I  determined  to  retmn  to  London. 

We  were  to  travel  at  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed 
for  our  departure,  Dick,  as  usual,  went  early  to  the  post-office  to  ask 
for  letters. 

I  saw  by  his  face,  when  he  returned,  that  he  had  found  none  for 
himself.  He,  however,  brought  one  criunpled,  dirty-looking  letter  with 
him,  directed  to  me ;  but  the  handwriting  of  the  superscription  was 
unknown  to  both  of  us. 

"  What  a  strange  scrawl !  "  said  I ;  "  it  is  a  wonder  it  ever  reached 
me.     Who  can  it  be  from  1 " 

Dick  leaned  over  my  shoulder  while  I  opened  it ;  the  inside  was 
more  dirty  and  more  illegible  than  the  outside,  and  turning  to  the 
signature  for  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  we  saw,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, that  the  writer  was  Mrs.  W^ithers. 

With  the  utmost  difficulty,  for  there  were  no  stops  to  render  the 
confusion  less  confounded,  we  deciphered  the  old  woman's  hierogly- 
phics, and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  Ned  please  come  back  at  once  and  please  to  break  it  like  to 
Mr.  Dick  for  the  young  lady  has  run  away  and  Miss  McGregor  is 
here  from  Scotland  which  Stephen  Earle  could  not  brazen  it  out  to 
her  and  she  with  the  proofs  in  her  pocket  so  has  taken  himself  off  for 
fear  of  Dick  and  we  quite  alone  not  being  willing  to  speak  to  the 
clerks  only  Mr.  St.  John  at  night  thank  God  but  fears  she  has  not 
gone  for  any  good  though  please  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  Miss  Mc- 
Gregor says  she  will  put  it  all  into  your  hands  Mr.  Ned  and  never  see 
nor  speak  to  her  and  I  am — 

"  Yours  respectfully 

"  Betty  Withers." 


wnelming  to  both  ol  us. 

On  re-reading  the  letter,  Dick  was  fiirioua  with  Mrs.  Withers  for 
Baying  Misa  Patou  had  gone  for  no  good  ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  angry  with  me,  because  I  could  not  evince  the  same 
unbounded  confidence  in  her  that  he  expressed. 

He  insisted  upon  it,  that,  in  spite  of  his  promises,  Mr.  Earle  had 
attempted  to  coerce,  threaten,  or,  perhaps,  even  insult  her,  and  that 
she  had  fled  from  his  violence. 

"  Good  God,  Ned  I  how  can  yon  be  so  unjust  as  (o  doubt  it  1 "  he 
said,  snatching  up  Mrs.  Withers's  letter ;  "  don't  you  see  she  says  he  is 
afraid  of  me  ]  Is  not  tliat  a  proof  that  he  has  done  her  some  wrong  t 
What  should  he  have  to  '  brazen  out,'  if  he  had  done  her  no  wrong  1 " 

"  True,  Dick,  true,"  I  said,  "  of  course  you  must  he  right." 

I  could  not  bear  to  add  to  his  distress,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  could 
not  think  what  I  said.  His  reasons  were  plausible ;  but  something 
within  me  whispered  that  he  n-as  mistaken.  "  Why,"  I  asked  myself, 
"docs  Miss  McGregor  declare  she  will  neither  see  nor  speak  to  her  1 
Why  is  she  ao  against  her,  if  there  is  nothing  wrong  V 

The  more  I  pondered  on  the  subject,  however,  the  more  clearly  I 
saw  the  folly  of  attempting  to  form  any  judgment  upon  so  confused 
and  incoherent  a  document  as  old  Withers's  tetter,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  strive  to  wait  with  patience  until  we  could 
apeak  with  Miss  McGregor  and  St.  John.  But  then,  St.  John  !  How, 
in  the  name  of  Heaveu,  was  St.  John  mixed  up  in  the  matter?  At 
anyrate,  I  never  doubted  lie  was  there  for  some  kind  purpose,  and  I 
felt  that,  whatever  might  be  the  new  sorrow  in  store  for  Dick,  St. 
John's  simple  straightforwardness  and  gentlemanly  feeling  would 
render  him  more  valuable  at  such  a  time  than  the  most  superior 
talents  could  have  done. 

My  uncle  made  no  opposition  to  returning  home ;  indeed,  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  do  anything  I  wished.  A  few  moments 
after  we  had  taken  our  seats  in  the  coach,  for  the  railway  did  not 

extend  ao  far  as  T then,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  journey 

was  performed  by  the  coach, — he  asked  me  where  we  were  going. 

"  We  are  going  home  now,  uncle,  to  X  Court,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  X  Court,"  he  answered ;  and  then  added,  with  an 
imbecile  gravity  very  painfiil  to  see,  "  it  is  my  intention  to  take  my 
son  James  into  partnership  when  I  return :  he  is  a  most  superior 
young  man,  and  will  bo  a  great  acquisition  to  the  firm." 

I  could  not  answer  him  ;  but  he  did  not  appear  to  want  an  answer; 
he  continued  rubbing  his  hands,  and  smtliug  softly  to  himself  for  a 
time,  and  at  last,  to  my  great  relief,  fell  asleep. 

Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  whenever  I  think  of  that  weary 
journey,  Dick's  white  face,  compressed  lips,  and  air  of  forced  and 
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desperate  patience,  rise  before  me.  There  was  an  eicpression  in  his 
eyes,  too,  as  he  sat  with  knitted  brows  looking  out  into  the  darkness, 
which  I  had  never  seen  in  them  before  \  and  as  I  looked  at  him,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  if,  indeed,  Mr.  Earle  had  done  Miss  Paton 
any  wrong,  it  was  well  for  us  all  that  he  had,  as  old  Withers  phrased 
it,  taken  himself  off. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

'*  The  tnith  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness 
And  time  to  speak  it  in  ;  you  rnb  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaister." — Shakspbabb. 

As  we  rolled  under  the  dark  archway  of  X  Court  I  remembered 
the  sinking  of  heart  that  came  ove^  me  on  the  day  when  I  first 
entered  its  gloomy  precincts  in  company  with  Mr.  Slack,  and  I  was 
wondering  what  new  trials  awaited  us  in  an  abode  where  indeed  I 
had  known  little  else,  when  a  gleam  of  comfort  shone  upon  me  in  the 
form  of  St.  John's  cordial  face  at  the  cab  door.  Even  Dick's  gloomy 
brow  lighted  up  for  a  moment  at  the  sight  of  him. 

While  Dick  was  paying  the  cabman,  St.  John  whispered  to  me, 
"  Take  Prescott  upstairs  and  let  him  see  Miss  McGregor  at  once, 
while  I  keep  Dick  talking  outside  :  he  might  say  something  awkward 
just  at  first,  you  know." 

I  inferred  from  this  that  St.  John  already  knew  Dick's  history,  but 
fancied  that  Dick  himself  was  still  in  ignorance  of  the  truth;  there  was, 
however,  no  time  to  enter  into  any  explanation  just  then,  so  I  thought 
it  best  to  follow  his  advice,  and  I  at  once  took  my  uncle  into  the 
sitting-room,  leaving  St.  John  and  Dick  in  the  hall. 

I  knew  nothing  of  old  maids  except  the  absurd,  traditional  t)ld 
maid  handed  down  to  us  by  novel-writers ;  and  naturally  enough  I 
had  pictured  Miss  McGregor  to  myself  as  a  typical  representative  of 
that  class.  Of  course  she  would  be  everything  that  was  cat-like^ 
angular,  and  disagreeable. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  see  a  decidedly  handsome,  elegant  old 
lady,  dressed  with  no  foolish  attempt  at  juvenility,  but  as  became  her 
age,  with  her  grey  hair  braided  under  a  lace  cap,  while  the  sweeping 
f  >lds  of  her  ample  velvet  dress  gave  a  certain  almost  imposing 
character  to  her  appearance.  She  rose  on  our  entrance,  and,  bowing 
gravely  to  me,  held  out  her  hand  kindly  to  my  imcle,  who  stood 
transfixed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  gazing  upon  her  with  an  expres- 
sion of  great  astonishment. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  remember  me,  Mr.  Prescott,"  she  said  : 
*'  my  name  is  McGregor ;  we  met  in  Scotland,  more  than  three-and- 
twenty  years  ago." 

"Yes,  yes,  in  Scotland,    of   course  in    Scotland,"   answered  my 


the  benefit  of  his  health ;  when  he  returns  he  will  be  glad  to  make 
you  welcome." 

Having  said  this  lie  seated  himaelf  by  the  fire,  and,  Btret«hing  out 
his  hands  to  the  blaze,  relapsed  into  his  usual  state  of  placid  indif- 
ference to  all  that  passed  around  him. 

Old  Withers  now  brought  in  some  breakfeat,  and  I  motioned  to  her 
to  place  some  tea  and  cold  meat  by  my  uncle's  side.  I  then  desired 
him  to  eat  and  drink,  and  while  he  absently  obeyed  my  directions, 
I  said  to  Miss  McGregor,  "  It  will  bo  useless  to  attempt  to  make  my 
uncle  understand  you  ;  he  takes  no  interest  in  anything  now,  and  is 
always  as  you  see  him." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  it's  a  queer  world,"  said  old  Withers,  who  had 
been  standing  watching  mj  uncle,  and  slowly  shaking  her  head.  "  No 
one  can't  say  but  what  Stephen  Earle  was  twice  as  bod  as  that  poor 
creature  there  ;  and  yet  to  see  him  struck  ^  down  like  that,  while 
t'other  gets  off  scot  free  ; — that  don't  seem  like  justice,  anyhow." 

"  It  is  not  for  us  to  question  the  ways  of  Providence,  Betty 
Withers,"  said  Miss  McGregor,  much  discomposed  at  the  old  woman's 
impiety. 

"  It  ain't  no  use  to  question  nothing,  as  far  as  I  see,  worse  luck," 
retorted  the  old  woman,  doggedly;  and  then,  after  once  again  shaking 
her  head  in  the  direction  of  my  uncle,  she  left  the  room. 

"You  ore  Mr.  Lovel,  I  presume?"  said  Miss  McUregor,  address- 
ing me. 

I  bowed. 

"  Your  letter  to  Mr,  Eorle  had  somewhat  prepared  me  as  to  Mr. 
Prescott's  state,"  she  continued;  "but  it  is  far  worse  than  I  sup- 
posed, I  see,  therefore,  that  what  I  have  to  say,  I  must  say  to 
you." 

"  To  my  toiisin  Dick,  if  you  please,  madam.  I  will  fetch  him  imme- 
diately." 

I  was  going  towards  the  door,  but  Miss  McGregor  stopped  me. 

"  To  you,  if  you  please,  sir : — from  what  I  have  heard  of  the 
ungovernable  violence  of  that  young  man,  I " 

"  Dick  is  the  gentlest  creature  living  ! "  exclaimed  I,  indignantly. 
"  I  dare  say  it  may  have  suited  Mr.  Earle  to  say  otherwise,  but  it  is 
perfectly  false  ;  besides,  bis  position  towards  Miss  Paton  gives  him  a 
greater  right  than  I." 

I  was  again  moving  towards  the  door,  when  Miss  McGregor,  earn- 
estly laying  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  said  ;  "  For  God's  sake,  hear  me 
out :  his  position  towards  her  is  very  different  from  what  you  think." 
Then,  lowering  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  she  added — 

"  The  misguided  young  lady  whom  you  have  known  as  Miss  Paton, 
is  his  sister — Mr.  Prescott's  legitimate  child  !  " 
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I  was  so  stunned  at  this  unexpected  revelation  that  I  could  not 
answer.  For  a  few  moments  I  could  not  even  think  collectedly,  for 
my  mind  was  too  fuU  of  mingled  horror  and  sorrow  on  Dick's 
accoimt ;  but  gradually  the  extent  of  Mr.  Earle's  villany  overwhelmed 
every  other  idea,  and  my  brain  reeled  at  the  thought  of  what  might 
have  been  the  consequences  of  his  wickedness. 

At  length,  with  some  remorse  at  the  recollection  of  my  own  doubts 
as  to  Miss  Paton's  conduct,  I  said  to  Miss  McGregor :  "  This  then  is 
the  cause  of  the  poor  girVs  absence  \  She  waa  quite  right  to  go  away 
just  at  first ;  poor  Dick  !  " 

"  Miss  Prescott  knows  nothing  as  yet  of  her  relationship  to  our 
family,''  replied  Miss  McGregor,  gravely;  "she  was  already  gone 
when  I  arrived ;  and  from  what  Mrs.  Withers  here  tells  me,"  she 
added,  turning  to  the  old  woman,  who  just  then  entere4  the  room 
with  some  cold  meat,  "  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  she  did  not 
go  alone." 

"  Good  God,  Withera  !  is  that  true  1 " 

"  True  enough,  sir,  worse  luck ;  our  errand-boy  carried  her  lug- 
gage, and  he  says  she  waa  met  at  the  station  by  a  mighty  fine  young 
gentleman. 

I  remembered  the  impertinent  young  stranger  at  the  Catholic 
chapel,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me. 

At  this  moment  St.  John  came  in,  looking  much  disturbed.  "  It 
is  no  use,  madam,"  he  said,  addressing  Miss  McGregor  apologetically; 
**  he  has  got  it  all  out  of  me." 

"  So  now  there  will  be  more  mischief,  I  suppose,"  said  old  Withers. 

"  Really,  Captain  St.  John,  this  is  most  indiscreet,"  said  Miss 
McGregor  \  "  you  promised  me  you  would  not  tell  him  the  worst  just 
at  first." 

"  Well,  I  know  I  did,"  said  St.  John,  pettishly  ;  "  but  what  is  the 
use  of  trying  to  keep  a  thing  back  from  a  fellow  who  appeals  to  your 
honour  and  all  that  ?  and  then  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  leave 
the  house,  so  that  I  might  run  at  once  and  bring  her  bacL  How 
could  I  help  letting  out  that  I  did  not  know  where  she  was  %  and 
aftei'  that — you  know,  Ned,  how  quick  he  is — of  course  he  saw  that  I 
had  not  told  him  all ;  and  how  can  you  go  on  telling  lies  to  a  fellow 
that  almost  makes  you  cry ;  damn  it,  I  say  it  can't  be  done." 

And  poor  St.  John  abruptly  turned  his  back  to  hide  the  tears  that 
were  running  down  his  cheeks,  in  apt  illustration  of  Dick's  having 
almost  made  him  cry. 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  I  said,  addressing  Miss  McGregor,  "  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  Dick  should  rest  quiet  till  he  has  found  her,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, saved  her  from  the  consequences  of  her  own  folly.  It  is  not  in 
his  nature  to  rest  quiet  when  he  sees  anyone  wronged,  and  he  is  sure 
to  persuade  himself  that  she  has  been  deceived  and  wronged  in  this 
matter." 


away  proves  she  is  as  lost  to  all  female  dignity  as " 

"  Hush  ! "  interrupted  old  Withers,  "  here's  Dick." 

Misa  McGregor  started,  and  looked  towards  the  door  with  an 
eipresaion  of  both  fear  and  dislike.  It  was  evident  that  Mr,  Erie's 
report  of  Dick's  violence,  combined  with  her  own  prejudice  against 
him  oil  account  of  his  birth,  caused  her  to  expect  something  quite 
different  from  the  reality,  and  a  remarkable  change  passed  over  her 
face  when  he  camo  in, 

Dick  had — as  I  have  said — acquired  an  unusual  gentleness  of  bear- 
ing, through  a  long  habit  of  protection  and  tenderness  towards  me, 
and  even  his  ciceaaive  paleness  at  this  moment — the  result,  no  doubt, 
of  deep  suffering  and  the  instinctive  effort  all  Englishmen  make  to 
suppress  the  outward  show  of  emotion — gave  a  degree  of  dignity  to 
his  appearance  which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  attitude  of  the 
high-bom  St.  John,  who,  seated  on  the  arm  of  the  old  black  sofa,  had 
fiillen  back  upon  his  old  resource  of  sucking  liis  stick,  while  his  legs 
were  dangling'  in  a  far  from  imposing  manner. 

"  How  cau  I  thank  you,  dear  madam  1 "  said  Dick  to  Miss 
McGregor.  "  St.  John  has  told  me  how  nobly  you  have  befriended- 
my  sister  for  my  poor  mother's  sake." 

Miss  McGregor  blushed  deeply,  and  her  blush  was  so  becoming 
that  I  thought  she  looked  *en  years  younger.  "  I  wish  you  had 
bettet  reason  to  be  thankful  to  me,"  she  replied ;  "  but  until  I  camo 
here  with  your  mother's  lost  will  in  my  possession  I  knew  nothing  of 
any  previous  wiU  iu  your  uncle's  favour,  and  I  was  therefore  quite 
unprepared  for  his  opposition,  and  for  the  fury  he  displayed  when  he 
sow  that  I  was  determined  to  execute  the  charge  imposed  upon  me. 
Moreover,  the  providential  arrival  of  Captain  St.  John  saved  me  from 
all  personal  risk." 

"  Oh,  it's  very  well  to  make  light  of  it  now,"  said  St.  John,  jumping 
off  the  sofa  ;  "  I  am  sure  there  are  very  few  ladies  would  have  shown 
such  pluck.     Earlo  was  like  a  madman  broken  loose." 

"  We  must  not  forget  that  iu  the  first  iustancc  it  was  he  who  was 
wronged.  He  was  the  eldest,  the  only  sou,  and  he  had  every  right 
to  consider  the  property  his  own  ;  indeed,  it  was  only  through  some 
flaw  in  the  entail  that  the  squire  was  able  to  sell  it,  and  even  after  it 
came  into  the  family  again,  old  Squire  Earle  promised  to  leave  it  to 
him,  and  broke  his  word,  I  do  not  justify  Mr.  Earle,  but  these  facts 
are  at  least  some  excuse  for  his  conduct.  In  his  defence,  written  for 
me,  he  declares  that  he  had  been  driven  by  the  falsehood  and  injus- 
tice of  others,  to  regain  by  stratagem  what  he,  as  the  eldest  son,, 
believed  to  be  rightfully  his  own." 

"Stratagem!"  said  Dick;  "the  ruin  of  his  sister's  innocent 
chUd !" 
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"  That's  a  very  comfortable  doctrine  for  elder  sons/'  eaid  St.  John  ; 
"  but  Vm  only  a  younger  son,  and  I  don't  seem  to  see  it." 

''  But  you  have  not  told  us,  madam,  how  it  was  that  you  had  it  in 
your  power  to  defeat  him/'  said  I. 

"To  make  that  clear  I  must  go  back  to  what  happened  a  long 
while  ago,  and  I  feel  uneasy  at  speaking  of  those  times  in  his 
presence,"  she  answered,  glancing  at  Mr.  Prescott,  whose  eyes  were 
again  fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  painful  bewilderment  that 
suggested  the  idea  that  he  was  trying  to  recall  where  and  when  he 
had  seen  her  before. 

"  Uncle,"  said  I,  going  up  to  him,  "  you  had  better  go  into  your 
own  room,  now.  You  have  your  pipe  there,  you  know,  and  all  your 
books  and  papers." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  answered,  rising,  "  we  must  never  neglect  business, 
Ned :  it  is  my  intention  to  take  my  son  James  into  partnership  as 
soon  as  he  returns,"  he  added,  smiling  serenely  upon  us ;  "  he  is  a 
most  superior  young  man,  and  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
firm. 

Miss  McGregor  tried  hard  to  smile  upon  him  in  return,  but  it  was 
evident  that  she  shuddered. 

I  established  my  uncle  in  his  easy  chair  by  the  side  of  the  fire  in 
his  own  room,  lighted  his  pipe  for  him,  and  after  waiting  a  few 
minutes,  to  see  that  he  was  quite  quiet  and  contented,  I  returned  to  the 
sitting  room.  Miss  McGregor  had  in  the  meantime  sent  Mrs.  Withers 
upstairs  for  some  fresh  tea»  and  by  gentle  force  she  compelled  Dick  to 
take  some  breakfast,  while  St.  John  attacked  the  cold  meat  with  a  will. 

Miss  McGregiH*  stood  by  the  fireplace  looking  at  Dick  for  some 
time,  and  then  said  to  me  in  a  low  voice,  "  He  is  certainly  veiy 
different  from  the  savage  Mr.  Earle  described.  I  am  quite  surprised 
at  his  appearance  and  mannerB.  I  assure  jou  I  consider  him  a  most 
prepossessing  young  man." 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  said  I ;  "  everybody  loves  Dick." 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Miss  McGregor  explained  what  little 
still  remained  obscure  in  the  sad  story  of  which  we  already  knew  the 
main  facts. 

It  appeared  that  a  short  time  before  Mrs.  Prescott  forsook  her  home 
for  the  second  time,  she  had  written  a  letter  to  Miss  McGregor 
telling  her  that  her  misery  was  so  great  she  had  no  resource  but 
suicide  or  flight,  and  imploring  her  to  receive  and  protect  her. 

Miss  McGregor,  belonging,  as  she  undoubtedly  did,  to  that  class 
of  strictly  conscientious,  unbending  women, — ^unfortunately  too  nume> 
rous — who  contrive  to  render  the  grander  virtues  odious  by  the  lack 
of  the  smaller  and  softer  ones,  wrote  a  letter  of  hard  religion  in  reply, 
— reminding  Mrs.  Prescott  that  her  present  unhappiness  was  probably 
sent  in  mercy,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  expiate  the  error  of  her  girl- 
hood ;  telling  her  that  she  could  never  countenance  a  mother  in  for- 
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making  her  duty  to  her  children,  and  utterly  refusing  to  receive  her 
into  her  house. 

Certain  crises  of  wretchedness  sometimes  occur  in  our  human  life, 
during  which  to  preach  duty  is  a  species  of  blasphemy  against  the 
holy  idea  itself.  It  is  like  seizing  the  moment  when  the  ignorant 
ravage  crouches  before  some  convulsion  of  nature,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  anger  of  his  Fetish,  to  speak  to  him  of  a  God  of  peace  and  love. 
Had  Miss  McGregor  only  been  one  of  those  simple,  unreasoning 
"  good  souls  "  who  instinctively  open  their  dear  motherly  arms  to  the 
wretched, — who  can  say  but  that  her  unquestioning  pity  might  have 
wakened  some  xmtouched  chord  of  tenderness  in  Mrs.  Prescott's  heart, 
and  thus  gradually  and  unconsciously  recalled  her  to  duty  through 
lovef 

I  am  afraid  many  of  us  reason,  when  it  would  be  truer  wisdom  to 
feel. 

From  the  time  when  she  was  brought  back  after  her  first  flight 
^m  her  husband,  Mrs.  Prescott  had  been  kept  a  close  prisoner  in 
her  own  house.  The  Grange  was  let,  and  Mr.  Prescott,  who  received 
the  rent,  was  very  careful  no  longer  to  trust  her  with  any  money. 
In  her  desperation  she  applied  to  her  brother  Stephen  to  save  her, 
declaring  herself  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  live  unmo- 
lested by  her  husband  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Stephen,  specu- 
lating upon  her  despair,  had  profited  by  her  utter  ignorance  of  the 
world,  to  persuade  her  that  the  only  efifectual  means  of  escape  from 
her  husband's  pursuit,  would  be  to  pass  for  dead.  Upon  this  condi- 
tion he  agreed  to  arrange  her  flight  ]  having  first  induced  her  to 
execute  a*  will  in  his  favour,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  enable  him  to 
receive  the  rents  of  her  property  and  forward  it  to  her  for  her 
support 

This  document  once  in  his  possession,  Stephen  had  encouraged  her 
m<Mrbid  leaning  towards  Catholicism,  and  placed  her  in  the  care  of  a 
Catholic  priest,  who  had  instructions  to  find  her  a  safe  asylum  in 
Italy,  and,  after  a  few  months,  to  forward  a  letter  to  Mr.  Prescott 
announcing  his  wife's  death.  No  doubt  the  priest  was  well  paid  for 
his  trouble,  for  the  documents  forwarded  to  Mr.  Prescott  had  every 
appearance  of  authenticity,  and  the  deception  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. 

Mrs.  Prescott  shortly  afterwards  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  whom 
in  the  fervour  of  newly  converted  zeal,  she  determined  to  consecrate 
as  the  spouse  of  Christ.  By  the  advice  of  her  confessor— a  French- 
man— she  then  left  Italy  and  retired  to  the  Convent  des  Augiutines  at 
Dijon,  where  she  intended  her  daughter  to  take  the  veiL 

However,  t^e  energy  of  her  daughter's  determination  to  the  con- 
trary, triumphed  over  her  own  weak  and  vacillating  nature,  and 
aware  that  she  had  not  long  to  live,  Mrs.  Prescott  wrote  to  her 
hufiband,  imploring  his  foigiveuess  for  the  deception  she  had  prac- 
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tised  upon  him,  and  entreating  his  protection  for  his  daughter,  whom 
she  had  decided  to  send  to  England. 

This  was  the  mysterious  letter  with  the  black  seal  which  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Earle  intercept.  He  answered  it  immediately,  declaring 
that  he  wrote  by  his  brother-in-law's  desire,  saying  that  Mr.  Prescott 
absolutely  refused  to  acknowledge  his  wife's  daughter  as  his  child, 
forbade  her  to  send  her  to  England,  and  solemnly  declared  that  he 
would  never  forgive  her. 

Mrs.  Prescott,  though  at  first  almost  crushed  by  this  reply,  yet 
clung  to  the  hope  that  if  her  husband  could  only  see  his  daughter, 
his  heart  would  be  softened  by  her  beauty  and  grace.  She  therefore 
persisted  in  her  determination  to  send  her  to  England.  Much  delay 
w/is  caused  by  Mary  Prescott's  refusal  to  return  to  Dijon,  and  Mrs. 
Prescott's  confessor — the  P^re  Joseph,  of  whom  her  daughter  had 
spoken  so  lightly,  but  who  appears  to  have  been  an  honest,  sensible 
man — perceiving  that  her  health  was  failing  fast,  advised  her  to 
execute  a  will  leaving  her  property  to  her  daughter,  in  order  to 
secure  her  an  independent  and  honourable  existence,  should  Mr. 
Prescott  persist  in  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  her.  More  worldly 
wise  than  his  peniiente,  he  recommended  that  this  will  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  some  person  in  no  way  interested  in  the 
disposal  of  Mrs.  Prescott's  property,  and  Mrs.  Prescott  had  sent  it 
with  a  long  explanatory  letter  to  Miss  McGregor,  rightly  judging 
that  that  lady  would  regard  the  execution  of  her  dying  request  as  a 
sacred  duty.  Miss  Paton  (I  should  say  Mary  Prescott)  had  told  us 
that  her  mother  died  without  confiding  to  her  the  name  of  the  lady 
to  whom  she  had  entrusted  her  will. 

Miss  McGregor  waited  a  few  months  without  taking  any  step  in 
the  matter,  as  Mrs.  Prescott  had  written  that  she  should  instruct  her 
daughter  to  communicate  with  her  as  soon  as  she  arrived  in  England. 
She  at  last  wrote  to  the  Lady-Superior  of  the  Convent  des  Augustines 
to  inquire  what  had  become  of  Miss  Prescott.  The  Superior,  who 
had  known  both  mother  and  daughter  under  the  name  of  Paton, 
replied  that  no  such  person  had  ever  been  at  the  Contfent  des  Aligns- 
tines,  nor  was  it  until  two  months  afterwards  that  she  accidentally 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  P6re  Joseph,  who  had  been  absent 
from  Dijon  at  the  time.  Fortunately,  however.  Miss  McGregor's 
letter,  had  not  been  destroyed,  and  the  worthy  priest  no  sooner  had 
her  address,  than  he  wrote  her  a  long,  wordy  epistle  of  five  closely- 
written  pages,  very  valuable  as  documentary  evidence  of  Mary's 
identity,  and  informing  Miss  McGregor  of  her  departure  for  England 
nearly  six  months  before. 

Miss  McGregor  at  once  decided  to  go  to  London  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Prescott,  place  the  letters  and  will  in  his  hands,  and  doubt- 
less give  him  a  severe  lecture  on  his  duty  to  his  child. 

Had  she  seen  Mr.  Earle  first,  her  object  might  even  then  have  been 


carie,  wno  nan  res.iiy  some  reason  to  oe  uneasy  au  tne  laea  tnat  jjick 
would  attribute  it  to  bira,  had  gouo  t«  the  railway  statioa  to  which 
the  office  errand-boy  had  accompanied  the  fugitive,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  some  information. 

A  few  words  with  Mrs.  Withers  were  sufficient  to  convince  Miss 
McGregor  that  Mary  Prescott  and  Miss  PatoQ  were  odd  and  the  same 
person.  "  The  only  wonder  was,"  said  old  Withers,  "  how  me  aud 
Prescott  never  found  it  all  out,  for  Lord  kuowa  she  was  her  mother's 
very  imago  ;  aud,  bless  you,  didn't  Prescott  take  her  for  poor  Mary's 
ghost,  and  faint  away  as  soon  as  ever  he  act  eyes  upon  her?" 

No  sooner  did  Mr.  Earie  return,  than  Mies  McGregor  sternly  up- 
braided him  with  his  conduct  to  his  niece.  He  at  first  denied  the 
whole  thing,  declaring  it  a  mere  drunken  fancy  of  old  Betty  Withers ; 
but  upon  Miss  McGregor  rashly  informing  him  that  lies  were  useless, 
as  she  had  the  priest's  letter  and  Mrs.  Prescott's  last  will  iu  her 
j)ocket,  be  lost  all  self-command,  and  lushed  forwai-d  to  take  them 
from  her  by  force.  A  struggle  ensued,  iu  which  Miss  McGregor,  not- 
withstanding her  courage,  must  inevitably  bave  been  overcome,  had 
uot  Mrs.  Withera,  who  was  rushiag  out  to  call  some  of  the  clerks, 
encountered  Ht.  John  coming  upstairs  to  inquire  after  Dick ;  and 
seizing  hold  of  the  astounded  young  officer,  dragged  him  into  the 
sitting-room,  crying  out,  "  Help  her,  help  her,  or  he'll  murder  her 
out  and  out." 

St.  John,  comprcheuding  nothing,  aud  seeing  nothing,  beyond  the 
fact  that  a  woman  was  before  him  succumbing  under  a  man's  brutal 
violence,  fiuDg  himself  upon  Earle,  and  bringing  to  bear  the  triple 
advantage  of  yoiith,  strengtb,  and  indignatien,  belaboured  him  so 
vigorously  as  to  quickly  succeed  in  disengaging  him  from  Miss 
McGregor,  and  concentrating  all  his  fury  on  his  unexpected  assailant. 
Kai'le,  however,  was  both  the  larger  and  stronger  man  of  the  two,  and 
poor  St.  John  would  probably  bave  paid  dear  for  his  championship, 
had   not   old    Withers's   clamours    brought   up   balf-a-dozen  of  the 

At  tha  sight  of  his  subordinates  Earle  abruptly  desisted  ;  and  with 
tis  mui:h  dignity  as  he  couid  assume  in  hia  lireathless  condition,  told 
them  he  was  really  surprised  they  could  bo  such  fools  as  to  pay  atten. 
tiou  to  that  dnudieB  old  witch's  folly  ;  that  be  and  Captaiu  St.  John 
had  merely  l>een  amusing  themselves  with  u  wrestling  match,  and 
that  he  would  trouble  them  to  return  to  their  occupations  down- 
stairs. 

The  clerks,  who  were  all  afraid  of  bim,  looked  dubiously  at  tlie  pant- 
ing St.  John,  wbo  was  wiping  bis  face  with  the  air  of  one  who  has,  at 
least,  found  the  wrestling  match  not  at  all  to  bis  taste,  and  then  at 
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danger  is  over ;  but  should  this  silly  quarrel  be  renewed,  I  will  send 
Mrs.  Withers  (who  is  not  intoxicated)  to  beg  your  assistance." 

The  men  retired,  and  Mr.  Earle,  quickly  coming  to  his  senses^ 
implored  Miss  McGregor  to  forget  his  unmanly  conduct,  which  he 
assured  her  was  the  result  of  the  terror  he  felt  at  the  idea  that  on 
Dick's  arrival  she  would  place  the  documents  in  his  possession.  He 
then  drew  such  a  picture  of  Dick's  violence,  of  his  having  very  lately 
knocked  him  down  and  nearly  killed  him  for  a  mere  hasty  word,  that 
Miss  McGregor  was  already  somewhat  shaken,  when  the  eifect  was 
unconsciously  heightened  by  Mrs.  Withers.  She  had  been  out  of  the 
room  to  fetch  some  brandy,  which  she  vainly  pressed  upon  the  indig- 
nant St.  John,  who  though,  in  fact,  terribly  bruised  and  knocked 
about,  gallantly  persisted  in  declaring  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  him,  he  was  "  only  a  Httle  blown." 

The  old  woman  had  been  roused  from  her  usual  sullen  indifference 
of  manner,  by  Mr  Earle's  insulting  expressions,  and  she  now  went  up- 
to  him,  almost  fiercely,  and  shaking  her  broom  in  his  face,  said, — 

"  Drunken  old  witch,  am  I,  Stephen  Earle !  Ah  !  Dick  will  be 
home  soon,  and  I  hope  hell  murder  you  outright  this  time,  I  do." 

"  For  shame,  Betty  Withers  ! "  said  Miss  McGregor ;  "  go  away  ;  I 
am  not  afraid  to  be  left  while  this  gentleman  is  here.  May  I  hope,, 
sir,"  she  continued,  addressing  St.  John,  "  that  you  will  kindly  stay 
with  me  until  I  have  foimd  some  respectable  apartments  in  this- 
neighbourhood?  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  I  should  see  Mr* 
Prescott  immediately  on  his  returh." 

"  I  will  relieve  you  of  my  presence,"  said  Earle  to  Miss  McGregor. 
"  I  will  leave  the  house  in  order  that  you  may  remain  in  it  undis- 
turbed. In  the  coiu^e  of  the  evening,  madam,  you  will  receive  a 
letter  from  me,  which  will,  I  hope,  cause  you  to  take  a  different  view 
of  my  conduct  in  this  unhappy  afiGeiir." 

Miss  Mc  Gregor  bowed,  and  St.  John  laughed  insultingly.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  she  received  the  elaborately  written  "  defence  "^ 
of  which  she  had  spoken. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WINTER    DRIFT. 


MuaisGS  in  seasoa  are  going  out  of  fashion.  We  no  longer  hail 
the  Spring  with  an  essay  or  an  ode,  and  Summer  comes  and  Autuma 
wanes  without  any  didactic  reflections  on  the  flower  in  bloom  or  on 
the  full  of  the  leaf.  The  uncertainty  of  the  climate  does  not 
altogether  account  for  this  fact,  although  it  has  something  to  do  with 
it,  no  dgubt.  We  cannot  depend  on  what  used  to  be  termed  the 
vernal  airs,  the  zephyrs  arriving  with  the  swallows ;  and  the  minstrel 
who  tries  to  celebrate  the  smUes  and  tears  of  the  traditional  April 
finds  himself  like  the  butterfly  caught  in  the  east  wind.  The  bard 
used  to  bo  a  prophet,  and  still  wiahea  to  be  so  far  right  in  hia  Yeckon- 
ing  that  he  will  not  seem  to  be  singing  of  the  weather  in  another 
planet.  Meteorological  changes  have  thus  a  curious  action  upon 
specific  forms  of  literature.  The  spots  upon  the  sun's  face,  the  course 
and  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  cutting  down  of  woods  and 
forests ;  all  these  things,  inasmuch  as  they  are  supposed  to  influence 
our  rain-fall,  snow-fall,  and  f(^-veils,  also  touch  the  sphere  of  htUa 
Mlra,  in  which  records  of  the  aspects  of  nature  were  transferred  into 
verses  of  celebration.  Spring  comes  to  ua  in  a  questionable  shape, 
and  we  hesitato  whether,  instead  of  figuring  as  a  young  lady  in  light 
garments,  she  should  not  he  muflled  in  a  warm  coat  from  chin  to 
heels.  Winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May,  and  perhaps  returns 
even  to  nip  blue  with  a  frost  the  nose  of  that  merrie  merrie  month. 
The  Derby  has  been  run  in  a  sleet  storm,  and  the  very  fires  of  August, 
burning  in  the  braziers  of  the  poppies  at  the  edge  of  the  corn,  have 
been  curdled  into  mere  grey  leaves  by  an  icy  breath  blown  over 
the  fields  when  they  should  have  been  wrapped  in  the  warm  gloom  of 
a  dew-raining  summer  night.  It  would  seem  as  if  of  late  years  there 
was  another  falling  out  between  Oberon  and  Titania. 

"  Theiefoie,  the  mooD,  the  govemesa  of  floods, 
Pole  in  her  anger,  waahes  all  the  air, 
That  ibenmatlc  fevers  do  abound : 
And  thorough  thia  diBtemperatnue,  we  see 
The  seasoas  alter  ;  faoarj-heoded  frocrta 
Fall  in  the  freeh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose  ; 
And  on  old  Hiem's  thin  and  icy  crown 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  bnda 
Is,  M  in  mockeiy,  set  :  the  spring,  the  sommer, 
The  chiding  anturan,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries :  and  the  'mazed  world, 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  whicli-" 
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We  have  had  our  green  Yule  tide,  and  spen  Easter  in  a  shroud.  I 
myself  have  picked  up  a  primrose  in  December  hiding  shyly  under  a 
bank  of  moss.  It  had,  however,  a  "  pale,  uimiarried  look,"  and  did 
not  survive  an  hour  after  being  plucked  from  its  retreat. 

Perhaps  a  time  will  come  when  snow  will  be  as  strange  and  novel 
a  sight  to  us  as  it  is  to  a  native  of  Central  Africa,  and  skates  be  as 
unfamiliar  objects  in  London  as  in  Bombay.  And  yet  our  winters 
can  surprise  us  occasionally  by  reviving  the  traditional  character- 
istics. It  is  only  the  oracle  who  speaks  through  an  astrological 
almanac  who  can  venture  to  predict  the  weather  now,  and  the 
mysterious  calendars,  compiled  by  the  wizards,  are  no  more  to  be 
trusted  than  the  glimpses  into  the  future  which  are  aiOforded  to  the 
people  who  cross  the  palm  of  a  racocoui-se  gipsy  with  silver.  For 
instance,  if  I  say  Christmas  will  appear  jaimdiced  in  a  yellow  fog,  or 
wet  as  a  water-god,  lo  1  the  month  is  everything  that  a  plum-pudding 
artist  could  desire  1  The  streets  are  muffled  in  white  ;  cabmen  toss 
their  arms  about  like  windmills  for  warmth ;  the  baked  potato-man 
drives  a  roaring  trade  ;  and  an  old  picture  in  the  Illustrated  London 
Nevjn  is  suddenly  realized.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  draw  visions,  say 
of  November,  as  it  used  to  be,  of  town  in  brown-Holland,  I  will  be 
treated  to  a  little  practical  irony  on  the  part  of  our  climate,  and  the 
atmosphere  will  remain  bright  and  sunny  until  no  Frenchman  in 
Leicester  Square  believes  we  have  any  reason  for  throwing  ourselves 
off  bridges.  Nothing  is  certain,  we  are  told,  but  the  unforeseen,  and 
nothing  is  sure  about  the  weather,  except  that  it  will  not  turn  out 
ns  we  think.     We  ought,  therefore,  to  hope  for  the  worst. 

What  will  winter  be,  from  a  social  and  literary  point  of  view,  when 
coals  have  got  so  dear  that  we  must  either  substitute  stoves  or  hot 
water  pipes  for  grates,  or  go  about  with  a  portable  pannikin  of  heat 
to  warm  our  hands.  The  fire  and  the  fire-grate  are  ejssentially  British 
institutions.     Cowpcr  says  of  winter — 

''  I  crown  the6  king  of  intimate  delights, 
Fireside  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness.'' 

For  fire-side,  read  "  stove-side,"  and  what  an  alteration  there  is  in  the 
picture  suggested  by  the  couplet !  The  hearth-rug  is  no  longer  the 
consecrated  centre  of  the  domestic  circle.  We  shall  not  any  more 
see  faces  in  the  fuel,  and  dream  dreams  as  the  black  diamonds 
sputter  and  crackle  into  odd  fantastic  shapes  before  resolving  into 
ashes.  The  word  ingle-nook  will  lose  its  meaning.  Our  romances 
written  for  English  evenings  spent  within  sight  of  the  sea  coal  will 
be  changed,  we  may  be  sure,  when  we  are  compelled  to  sit  down  to 
read  them  before  a  black  box  invented  for  the  economical  production 
of  caloric.  Would  Wordsworth  enjoy  this  situation,  seasoning  his 
personal  talk  with  heavenly  Una,  or  the  gentle  lady  married  to  the 
Moor  1     Of  course,  with  the  fire,  we  .should  miss  the  roaring  of  the 
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tempest  in  the  chimney.  The  stove  would  be  about  as  interesting  as 
a  warming-pan  or  a  gasometer*  There  is  something  repulsive  and 
practical  about  it.  And  yet  when  an  over-indulgence  in  Silkstone  or 
Wallsend  spells  bankruptcy,  what  are  we  to  do  ? 

I  am  myself  a  fire-worshipper,  more  ardent  than  any  Persian  who 
kneels  or  salaams  to  the  day -god.  I  can  people  my  bachelor  hearth 
at  any  time  beside  AUhallow-evcs  with  fairy-forms  and  old  ^fancies, 
and  sit  for  hours  in  reveries,  with  no  other  light  in  the  room 
than  the  flame  flaps  from  the  fuel.  The  demon  of  diminutive  pro- 
portions, which  the  old  alchymist  found  in  the  centre  of  the  fur- 
nace, in  the  shape,  as  well  as  I  remember,  of  a  ruddy  mannikin, 
with  a  jaunty  tail,  who  pirouetted  amongst  the  glowing  embers, 
was  by  no  means  a  misanthropic  goblin.  He  was,  I  liave  no  doubt, 
a  tricksy  but  harmless  sprite.  It  is  this  facetious  Salamander  who 
makes  the  whole  room  blink,  then  dai^ken,  then  flash  from  the  gloom 
at  you  once  more,  until  the  pictures  on  the  wall  come  and  vanish, 
and  come  again ;  until  they  seem  to  assume  a  weird  and  phantom 
character  when  they  do  present  themselves.  If  you  wish  to  be 
memory-haunted,  sit  alone  of  a  winter  evening  before  a  fire,  with  no 
lamp,  no  light  but  what  the  coal  gives.  The  years  fall  from  you,  the 
years  of  weariness  and  task  work,  and  you  are  with  the  ghosts  of  the 
past,  thinking  more  of  them  and  better  of  them  than  ever  you  did 
when  that  past  was  your  present.  Gillian's  dead,  God  rest  her  bier ! 
AVhat  fair  spectre  is  this,  kneeling  as  Gillian  used,  next  your  chair] 
AYhat  music  is  this  being  played,  far  within  echoing  soul-chambers 
you  might  have  thought  deserted  (never  visited  by  yoti,  except  when 
your  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep),  music  of  no  subtle  value  ill  design, 
but  full  now  of  sweet  pain  and  sweet  regret,  longings  to  say  what 
can  never  be  said,  full  also  of  fond  and  tender  conceits  which  can 
never  be  spoken  to  the  only  ear  you  would  care  to  whisper  into 
vows  of  homage  and  devotion  for  ever !  Gillian's  dead,  God  rest  her 
bier !  //<?r  name  was  not  Gillian,  and  you  are  conning  over  a  line 
in  a  ballad ;  and  the  piano  is  dumb,  though  its  mouth  is  open,  and 
its  keys  gleam  like  a  row  of  white  faugs  in  the  pulsing  light  and 
shade  from  the  fire.  • 

It  occurs  to  you,  that,  after  all,  if  stoves  were  universal,  patent 
stoves  not  requiring  pokers,  wife-beating  would  be  more  uncommon 
in  England  than  it  is  at  present. 

How  telling  winter  is  on  the  stage !  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
theatrical  property  looks  more  like  the  real  thing  than  theatrical 
snow,  and  I  might  add,  the  shivering  of  actors,  who  like  poor 
Tom  are  a-cold.  Your  teeth  chatter  sympathetically  in  the  stalls, 
when  a  frozen-out  hero  "  blows  his  nail "  and  shakes  the  chill 
particles  of  white  paper  from  his  coat.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
delusion  even  when  the  iced-melodrama  is  over,  and  the  ballet  iu 
gauze  and  millineiT"  for  the  torrid  zone  is  turned  on.    An  idea  haunts 
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us  during  the  quadrille  of  sylphs  around  the  rose-budding  pole 
that  the  weather  is  still  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.  The 
storms  also  (winter  equinoxes,  doubtless),  the  tempests  of  the  play- 
houses, are  always  effectual. 

'^  In  such  a  night 
To  shut  me  out  I    Pour  on ;  I  will  endure  : 
In  suoh  a  night  as  this  I  *' 

(Lear  loquUur  on  a  heath  before  a  hoveL) 

The  sense  of  fancied  desolation,  and  at  the  same  mopient  the 
consciousness  of  being  snugly  imder  cover,  sheltered,  while  the 
fond  foolish  monarch  is  exposed  (and  still  is  not  exposed)  to  the 
pitiless  pelting  of  the  rain  and  chiding  of  the  wind,  awakens  a  feeling 
of  interest,  concern,  and  enjoyment  in  the  dullest  play-frequenter 
who  brings  an  imagination  at  all  to  the  pit  or  the  boxes  with 
him. 

Winter,  it  is  admitted,  is  the  very  forcing-season  of  benevolence. 
Then  it  is  that  the  genuine  descendants  of  my  Lady  Bountiful 
collect  blankets  for  the  poor  of  the  parish,  keep  on  tap  whole 
boilers  full  of  soup  for  the  indigent,  and  endeavour  to  postpone 
the  application  of  Hodge  for  admittance  into  that  charitable  Bride- 
well, the  Union.  Hodge,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  known  to 
swallow  his  blanket  like  a  boa-constrictor,  or  rather  not  like  a 
serpent,  but  in  a  fashion  far  more,  round-about  than  even  the  way 
of  a  reptile  with  its  victims.  He  pawns  his  blanket  and  drinks 
the  proceeds,  discounting  whole  nights  of  warmth  in  the  rug  for  the 
temporary  heat  procured  out  of  gin-drams  and  beer-pots.  But  let 
us  not  be  backward  in  subscribing  to  the  village  relief  fund,  or 
the  manor-house  or  rectory  relief  fund,  because  there  are  a  few 
black  sheep  (with  rheumatism)  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  it  was 
easy,  according  to  Rebecca  Sharp,  to  be  virtuous  on  a  large  income, 
it  is  not  difficult,  perhaps,  to  be  temperate  on  strong  meats  and 
satisfying  wines.  Hodge  in  desperation  may,  when  out  of  work, 
and  out  of  health,  be  sorely  tempted.  Tha  crimson  curtains  and 
the  canticles  of  boors  in  chorus  are  too  much  for  him  as  he  skulks 
by  the  "  Blue  Lion  "  of  a  Saturday  night.  Once  inside  its  portals  he 
can  purchase  happiness  for  a  shilling.  Tis  then  with  him,  Let  back 
and  side  go  bare,  go  bare,  or  Let  wife  and  child  go  bare,  go  bare,  'tis 
equal  1  Lock  up  the  brute,  of  course  !  Who  is  to  blame  if  he  goes 
upon  the  parish,  or  is  visited  with  delirium  tremens,  or  falls  to 
poaching  and  into  evil  courses  generally?  The  question  admits 
only  -of  one  answer  from  any  properly  regulated  mind,  and  the 
society  in  which  you  and  I,  dear  reader,  move  is  naturally  prepared 
to  pronounce  that  obvious  judgment.  Let  us  give  Belisarius — the 
**  parralized "  sergeant — a  cold  shoulder.  The  winter  misery  of 
picturesque  vagrantdom  is,  I  believe,  being  put  down  or  hidden  or 


Dotbing  in  common  with  the  bedeBman  of  romance.  The  gaunt 
artist  in  &mine,  who  absolutely  performs  a  kind  of  death-rattle 
upon  a  door-etep,  is  an  impostor  no  doubt,  who  canters  home  at 
nightfall,  his  pocketfi  filled  with  coppers  charmed  from  the  thin 
purses  of  miUiner  girb,  to  indulge  in  stout  and  steaks.  The  sailor 
with  one  leg  lost  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  a  sea-fight, 
which  must  have  taken  place  before  he  was  bom,  is  a  shallow 
knave,  and  so  with  the  rest — the  sham-epileptic,  the  coloured  chalk 
Baphael  of  the  flags,  who  can  really  draw  a  mackerel  ns  close  to 
nature  as  several  of  the  fishes  in  the  cartoon  of  the  Miracidons 
Draught ;  the  acrobat,  who  astonisbes  the  crowd  by  what  old  Lane- 
ham  calls  his  "  goings,  turnings,  tumblings,  castings,  hope,  jumps, 
leaps,  skips,  springs,  gambauds,  somersaults,  caputtings,  and  flights 
forward,  backward,  sideways,  downwurdii,  upwards,  and  with  sundry 
windings,  gyrings,  and  circnmflectioiis."  The  mountebank  as  well  as 
the  mendicant  is  doomed.  Fun  is  condemned  at  the  fair,  and  the 
Home  Secretary  has  been  down  upon  the  Learned  Pig.  Of  course 
the  march  of  progress  must  not  be  impeded.  The  high  road  of 
civilization  must  be  cleared  of  show-lx>oths,  jongleurs,  drones,  and 
ragamuffins.  A  spectre  caravan,  more  singular  than  Freiligrath  haa 
imagined  flowing  over  the  desert  in  the  moonlight  might  be  conceived, 
composed  of  the  banished  giants,  skeletons,  dwarfs,  contortionists, 
five-logged  sheep  (in  a  Sock  I),  and  other  boaehet  inutileM  flitting  or 
hovering  round  the  Epsom  Downs,  which  in  a  few  years  wdl  be 
purged  of  all  illegitimate  rascality.  Play  up  the  Funeral  March  of 
the  Marionette ! — 

"  Coat  of  mptley,  cap  and  bells. 

Over  his  bier  shall  dolefully  jingle ; 
ConjtnorB  all  shall  bear  hia  pall 
And  monntebanks  follow  it,  muried  and  single ! 

Harlequin  droU.  thy  bell  ahaU  toll, 
Haster  Fimch  sball  Bhrive  and  boiy  him ; 

Tmublers  grin  while  they  shove  hi""  in. 

And  Charon  send  Joe  Grim-(aldi)  to  ferry  him ! " 

And  Doctor  Marigold  must  vanish.  In  my  winter  evenings'  ramble,  I 
often  stop  before  the  doctor's  naphtha  lamp  and  listen  to  his  wonder- 
fully voluble  patter.  He  contributes  to  the  joyousness  of  the  streets. 
His  garrulous  tongue  soon  attracts  a  ring  of  spectators,  who  are  tieing 
gradually  dissolved  into  customers  by  his  melting  cIoC)uence.  The 
joyousness  of  the  streets  on  a  winter's  evening  !  The  rumbling  bass 
of  the  omnibus  procession  gathering  up  freights  of  homoward-bonnd 
pasaengera;  the  geneiKl  surge  of  the  now  darkened  sea  of  life  in  the 
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vast  city ;  the  blazing  shops,  bonnets  in  one,  beef  in  another,  and 
behind  a  row  of  bottles  of  preserved  sunset  in  a  third,  medicine  for 
the  million ;  for  every  heart-beat  of  yours,  faces  start  at  you  at 
moments  so  pallid  and  distorted  by  a  gas  glare  that  they  seem  to 
have  a  gibbering  aspect  you  cannot  get  rid  of  the  recollection  of 
until  you  have  turned  into  a  bay  where  the  houses  are  as  still  as 
pines  in  a  windless  grove,  and  through  which  a  policeman  is  endea- 
vouring to  coax  to  a  cell  a  prisoner  in  a  velvet  jacket  and  gay 
ribbons.  This  prisoner  represents  an  interesting  difficulty  to  the 
historian  of  European  morals,  but  to  a  constable  she  is  a  common 
occurrence  enough.  If  he  halts  while  his  captive  bids  him  defiance 
in  a  laugh  as  harsh  as  the  shriek  of  a  jay,  he  may  pause  to  decide 
whether  he  will  be  obliged  to  signal  for  a  stretcher.  He  has  nothing 
to  do  with  casuistry  or  sentiment.  He  is  reserved  by  fate,  pre- 
ordained to  discharge  executive  functions. 

You  have  wandered  as  far  as  Chelsea  Bridge.  The  moon  shines  on 
the  glinunering  river,  the  water  seems  almost  phosphorescent  in  the 
silver-green  light.  Not  a  sound,  not  a  stir  breaks  the  stillness  of  the 
hour.  So  clear  is  the  air  that  the  stars  do  not,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
seem  all  fastened  on  a  dark  blue  screen ;  but  they  stand  out,  as  it 
were,  in  their  places,  and 'they  seem  farther  off  than  ever.  Music  of 
the  spheres  !  A  chiu^ch  clock  (High — the  church  is,  curates  or  priests 
not  only  in  vestments,  but  in  beards)  strikes  eleven,  but  the  sidereal 
htirmonies  do  not  break  in  upon  the  chime.  It  is  not  given  to  all  of 
us  to  hear  as  much  as  either  Pythagoras  or  the  Reverend  Edward 
Young.  Again,  before  the  fire,  this  time  thinking  of  the  ships  in  the 
Chimnel,  for  there  is  a  storm  abroad.  How  dark  and  cold  it  must  be 
in  such  a  night  as  this  driving  through  the  sleet,  and  yet  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  man  who  makes  adulterated  life-belts  can  eat  his 
buttered  muffin  with  a  good  conscience !  Caveat  emptor.  Selling 
things  under  false  appearances  is  only,  according  to  a  statesman,  a 
special  form  of  competition.  But  sailors  need  not  fear  falling  slates. 
Mr.  Bernard  Buntline  and  Mr.  William  Bowline  are  talking  a  sort  of 
briny  eclogue  while  the  stiff  nor'-wester  screams  through  the  cordage. 
"  Lord  help  'em  !  how  I  pities  all  unhappy  folks  on  shore  now  % " 
exclaims  the  pious  Buntline.  This  is  quite  a  common  sentiment  in 
the  colliery  merchant  service,  when  the  yawning  brigantine  has  tried 
to  hold  by  her  rotten  cable  and  is  drifting  on  a  lee  shore. 

Keats  tells  us  that  the  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead,  and  that  when 
the  world  is  steeped  in  the  sultry  silence  of  a  hot  noontide,  the  grass- 
hopper makes  the  presence  of  life  known  to  us.  The  bards  of  the 
bushes,  the  minstrels  of  the  fields,  are  supposed  to  break  off  their 
music  when  the  harvest  is  reaped,  the  leaves  fall,  or  the  snow  is  on 
the  ground.  The  nightingale  goes  away  early,  the  lark  strikes  work 
as  soon  as  his  family  is  reared,  both  thrush  and  blackbird  are  lazy 
and  irregular  performers  when  the  days  begin  to  shorten ;  and  even 


Bome  sort  or  other.  Not  long  since,  in  the  eveniog  of  a  pet  day,  I 
saw  the  moon  rise  r  huge  globe  of  mellow  fire  over  the  edge  of  a  hill. 
And  iQ  a  thorn-bush,  which  huug  over  a  pool  with  a  fading  tinge  of 
safFron  light  in  it,  there  was  sung  aa  sweet  n  welcome  to  this  unusual 
night  aa  ever  the  famous  Philomel  had  for  the  beauty  of  a  June 
gloaming.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  thin  little  pipe,  but  gentle  and 
natural,  and  grateful  to  the  ear  as  the  look  of  a  wild  flower  to  the 
eye.  The  musician  on  this  occasion  was  a  wee  linnet,  how  inspired, 
who  can  teill — but  just  at  that  moment  the  vespers  of  the  creature,  in 
the  solemn  quietude  of  all  other  things,  gave  the  fancy  a  worshipful 
hint — a  lift  into  a  prayerful  mood. 

Let  the  robin  have  a  reasonable  allowance  of  sunshine  even  in 
December,  and  he  will  sing  for  it.  He  must  get  his  crust,  bis  crumb 
and  a  warm  comer  in  the  garden,  and  it  is  then  ten  to  one  that 
he  finds  his  voice,  and  whistles  over  the  winding-sheet  which  Winter 
has  spread  on  the  flower-beds.  I  kept  a  yellow  captive  in  a  cage, 
who  used  regularly  to  have  a  matoh  with  a  red-waiatcoat  when 
weather  permitted.  Eed-waistcoat  came  to  the  sill  for  breakfast, 
and  cast  a  black  cock-eyo  at  Teddy  the  bird,  who  noticed  him  with 
a  good-natured  chirrup.  To  this  the  robin  never  replied  until  he 
had  finished  bis  meal,  when  he  would  take  up  his  quarters  in  a 
laurel,  and  commence  to  warble  in  short  reaches  waiting  for  the 
I'csponse  of  the  canary,  "which  was  certain  to  be  given.  Teddy  would 
also  sing  loudly  at  a  thrush  dr  a  blackbird  when  he  saw  one,  but 
they  never  paid  the  least  attention  to  his  remarks,  though  he  seemed 
as  abusive  and  personal  as  the  cantatricc  who  expresses  rage  and 
indignation  in  the  opera.  When  snow  has  been  a  fortnight  or  threo 
weeks  on  the  ground,  there  arc  few  birds  indeed  who  have  heart  or 
hope  enough  to  give  tongue.  There  is  then  a  desolate  silence  on 
mere  and  fen  and  forest,  such  as  aeronaut  or  arctic  travellers  tell  us 
they  have  felt  themselves  ahrink  from  in  the  limitless  spaces  of  the 
ttir,  or  in  the  ghastly  dead-lands  of  the  Pole.  The  birds  are  enduring 
the  horrors  of  a  famine.  You  will  meet  vast  congregations  of  titlarks, 
linnets,  bedge-span'owa,  ye!  low-ham  menj  on  the  quest  for  food, 
joylesa  troops  these  on  laggard  wings,  not  a  note  amongst  the  whole 
flock  as  they  search  for  some  moist  place  where  the  earth  may 
have  thawed,  or  scatter  and  forage  feebly  under  hedgerows  by  the 
roadside  where  the  sun  may  have  melted  the  snow.  Sometimes  they 
aro  joined  by  the  starlings  and  the  fieldfares,  who  are  on  these 
occasiona  as  mute  as  if  they  were  in  glass  cases.  The  "black" 
frost  makes  matters  if  possible  worae.  Star\-ation  then  stares  every 
bird  in  the  iacc  who  cannot  bring  himself  to  accept  relief  from  the 
dwollera  in  houses.     Thrushes  sufTer  fearfully,  and  are  so  exhausted 
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and  emaciated  that  you  occasionally  find  them  dead  or  dying,  and 
reduced  and  wasted  to  mere  skeletons  in  the  iron-bound  stubbles. 
Blackbirds  are  of  a  hardier  constitution.  But  this  weather  has  its 
consolations  for  us  who  can  protect  ourselves  from  its  inclemency. 
To  hear  the  "  honk-honk "  of  wild  geese  over  your  roof-tree  a«  you 
lie  in  bed  of  a  winter's  night-  makes  your  crib  warmer  and  cosier. 
These  birds  solemnly  presage  the  frost,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
from  the  vast  height  at  which  they  soar  they  look  down  on  the 
world  whitening  and  hardening.  Next  day  your  window  panes  are 
covered  with  arabesque. patterns,  the  most  fantastic  of  scrolls  and 
designs.     As  Greorge  MacDonald  puts  it, — 

*'  With  olear  dead  gleam  the  morning  white 
Comes  through  the  window-panes, 
The  clouds  have  fallen  all  the  night 
Without  the  noiae  of  rains." 

The  early  sky  is  half-pink,  half-purple,  with  one  diamond  point  of 
white  fire  set  in  the  darker  background  of  the  west,  from  which  the 
curtain  of  night  is  only  just  moving  off.  The  sun  then  touches  the 
mountains,  and  their  grey  forms  are  suffused  with  a  rosy  tinge,  whidi 
quickly  changes  to  a  bright  marble  hue.  A  convention  of  rooks  talk 
on  the  increasing  hardships  of  the  weather  in  the  elms.  And  I  am 
away  after  an  early  breakfast,  gun  in  hand,  up  the  hills.  The  air  is 
intoxicating  in  its  keen  freshness.  Everything  glitters,  and  sparkles, 
and  shines ;  and  as  you  gaze  down  from  the  skirts  of  the  wood  the 
sea  stretches  off  endless  leagues,  phantom  sails  flitting  on  the  verge, 
and  the  vast  plain  of  water  itself  unruffled  as  a  tarn  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  whistle  of  the  plover  is  borne  from  the  fens,  and  then  the 
gradual  thunder  of  a  train.  Now  a  rustle  from  the  covert,  and  some- 
thing flashes  from  the  leaves,  a  sharp  crack  from  the  breech-loader 
and  the  woodcock  lies  on  the  frost-gleaming  grass.  Here  is  a  glen, 
where  a  stream  trinkles  amongst  icicles,  while  the  yellow  fairy  coin 
is  scattered  about  in  all  directions.  A  teal  darts  frt)m  an  emerald 
patch  roimd  a  spring,  but  he  is  saved,  for  in  the  very  line  of  fire  is 
a  milkmaid  scouring  her  pail  in  the  brook,  and  carolling  at  the  work 
in  a  fashion  which  would,  have  delighted  Master  Wcdton,  that  sly  con- 
noisseur of  rustic  sopranos.  By  fir  grove,  and  fen,  and  valley  until 
at  dusk  upon  the  high  road.  The  grip  of  the  frost  tightens  more 
and  more  on  the  land.  The  rooks  are  holding  anxious  parliaments 
of  a  morning.  I  travel  towards  a  pond  in  a  wood.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  fiiU  of  resinous  odours,  and  of  the  musk  of  dead  leaves. 
Shod  with  the  steel  of  swiftness,  winged  at  the  heels,  how  delicious 
to  slide,  and  swerve,  and  swoop  with  the  mere  effort  of  volition  round 
and  about,  in  and  out  this  picturesque  nook,  with  the  lichen-barked 
trees  at  its  edge,  and  the  merry  ringing  of  the  skates  following  you 
wherever  you  fly  I     But  you  will  not  have  this  enjoyment  long  to 
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yourself.  Already  four  gentlemen  have  arrived  at  the  bank,  and  one 
has  hobbled  in  a  gouty  manner  to  the  ice.  He  makes  a  nervous  rush 
forward  at  the  instigation'  of  a-^well^  of  a  good-natured  friend,  and 
after  three  frantic  plimgcs,  and  a  grasp  at  the  cantle  of  the  paper}^- 
homed  moon,  and  another  for  a  hand  from  heaven  or  earth  to 
save  him,  he  hammers  the  ice  with  his  head,  and  for  the  moment 
feels  as  if  his  ^0Btrils  were  stuffed  with  the  clay  of  the  grave,  while  a 
million  of  fire-flies  are  passing  in  motes  before  his  eyes. 

Winter  of  course  was  ,  the  season  of  obsolete,  joviality.  The 
mahogany  tree  was  in  full  foliage  when  the  wind  soughed  through 
the  bare  branches  of  the  forest. 

"  Gome,  merrily  push  round  the  toddy, 
The  oold  winter's  nights  are  set  in  ; 
To  a  Toqaelalre  wrapped  round  the  body 
Add  a  lining  of  lamb's  wool  within  !  " 

Macaulay  will  have  it  that  the  ancient  Bomans  gossiped  and  revelled 
by  the  hearth,  and  listened  to  the  story  of  how  Horatius  held  the 
bridge  when  the  logs  of  Algidus  roared  in  the  fire  louder  than  the 
hungry  wolves  outside  the  cottage.  With  us  the  race  of  Tosspot 
is  no  more.  Potations  have  become  milder,  and  so  bacchanalian 
minstrelsy  is  at  a  discount.  Winter  was  long  ago  frequently  made 
an  excuse  for  hard  drinking.  You  defied  the  cold  as  long  as  you 
held  on  to  the  decanter.  The  poets,  to  a  man,  were  on  the  side  of 
the  topers.  Our  English  Anacreons  were  the  bitter  foes  of  temper- 
ance, and  appeared  to  regard  abstinence  from  the  bottle  as  a  sin 
against  Nature.  And  a  winter-gathering  was  incomplete  without  th^ 
ale-can  going  round,  or  the  flowing  bowl  being  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  Is  this  so  now  %  We  know  it  is  not  in  London  at  any  rate.  People 
in  society  do  not  sit  round  hearths,  tell  ghost  stories,  and  grow  what  used 
to  be  termed  fast  and  furious  in  mirth.  It  is  really  a  matter  of  fact 
that  crickets  are  leaving  the  chimneys,  while  a  modem  fine  lady  would 
as  soon  go  in  the  way  of  hearing  a  stable-boy  play  the  Jew's  harp,  as 
be  within  ear-shot  of  a  vulgar  kettle  singing  on  the  coals.  The  urn 
makes  a  poor  attempt  at  music,  but  your  kettle  is  a  wonderful  per- 
former, and  for  those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  when  it  was 
allowed  to  chaunt  and  purr  in  the  parlour,  its  voice  is  as  moving  as 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  organ  chords  in  a  country  churchyard  at  evening, 
when  the  notes  stream  from  the  open  door  around  the  tombs  and  the 
watchful  elms.  In  Ireland  a  kettle  was  always  kept  on  the  hob  to 
make  whisky  punch  for  the  passing  stranger,  and  the  hospitable 
custom  was  only  abandoned  when  urns  were  introduced  simultane- 
ously with  a  change  of  landlords  throughout  the  island. 

The  coimtry  of  Toyland  is  a  country  of  frost  and  snow.  Observe 
that  the  animals,  the  fauna  proper  to  it,  are  all  furnished  with  thick 
coats;  the  sheep  are  fleecier  and  fluffier  than  butcher's  sheep;  the 
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dogs  are  dressed  for  moving  in  Arctic  circles ;  the  Noah  family  wear 
great  gaberdines  to  the  ground,  and  I  have  met  a  Shem  with  a  stiff 
billy-cock  who  might  defy  the  weather  anywhere.  Take  Jack — 
spring-back  Jack — who  resides  in  the  box,  he  is  also  well  prepared 
for  the  severer  contingencies  of  climate,  and  moimts  a  perfectly 
natural  comforter,  in  the  shape  of  whiskers  constructed  of  the  debris 
of  old  muffs  \  he  is  no  summer  companion,  but  we  used  to  enjoy  his 
society,  sitting  on  the  hearth-rug  when  the  candles  were  lit.  He  had 
a  constant  and  flattering  stare  of  admiration  at  our  proceedings  of  a 
night,  and  he  submitted  to  be  shut  up  as  uncomplainingly  as  a  poor 
relation.  The  burly  humming-top,  none  of  your  cranky,  spiteful, 
outlandish  contrivances  which  now  pass  under  the  name,  but  a  fat 
portly  globe  which  buzzed  before  the  fender  with  a  dignified  boom, 
worthy  of  a  bee  sailing  down  upon  an  acre  of  honey-suckle, — that  «w«  a 
toy  for  a  winter's  evening !  We  knew  nothing  of  clock-work  mice, 
of  miniature  steam-engines,  of  dolls  which  could  open  their  eyes  and 
squeak  on  being  squeezed  like  human  folk,  of  scientific  playthings,  in 
short,  and  if  we  were  shown  a  magic  lantern,  we  were  kept  in  blessed 
ignorance  of  its  connection  with  optics  by  the  governess.  Every 
coral  rattle  now  should  have  its  utilitarian  intentions ;  the  infant 
takes  in  knowledge  at  the  gums,  and  the  discovery* of  the  solar 
spectrum  is  revealed  through  the  kindergarten  method  of  coloured 
balls  to  the  philosopher  in  leading-strings  who  still  has  a  tooth  for 
toffy. 

When  the  fire  goes  out  in  the  grate  there  is  a  text  for  a  sermon, 
or  trite  discourse.  The  sun  rises  or  sets ;  the  seasons  follow  their 
allotted  order ;  the  heavens  are  bright  or  downcast ;  and  we  will  have 
it  that  Nature  sympathises  with  us.  .  .  .  How  hard  we  try  to  think 
so  in  our  pictures,  in  our  poetry,  in  our  conmion  prose,  when  the 
crags  frown  and  the  meadows  smile,  and  we  survey  everything  through 
our  own  moods.  The  glamour  is  false,  but  we  would  not  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  power  of  submitting  to  it  if  we  could.  We  need  not 
carry  the  sentiment  far  enough  to  come  under  the  reproach  of 
Paganism,  which  Mr.  Alivart  tells  us  we  may  be  liable  to  if  we  are 
not  watchful  over  ourselves.  We  may  not  necessarily  descry  these 
"  tributes  to  Alma  Venus,"  which  the  philosopher  perceives  in  the 
Spring  song  of  birds  (what  about  the  Autumn  song  and  Winter  songs 
of  some  1),  in  the  tints  and  perfumes  of  flowers,  when  we  are  looking 
at  or  thinking  of  the  world  we  live  in,  which  may  and  has  been  con- 
templated from  another  point  of  view.  Pan  is  again  in  our  midst. 
We  must  draw  apart  from  his  territory,  shut  our  ears  to  his  rituals. 
But  siurely  there  can  come  no  harm  to  us  if,  in  our  old  blundering 
fashion,  we  trust  from  time  to  time  that  mother-earth  feels  for  God's 
children  ]  Poets  without  end,  never  thinking  for  a  moment  of  Alma 
Venus,  and  unlearned  in  the  obstetrics  of  vegetable  physiology,  have 
innocently  enough  dwelt  on  the  beauties  of  the  external  world,  and 


griefs.  We  have  a  lurking  superstition  in  our  minds  that  the  skies 
ahould  be  draped  in  gloom  when  we  follow  to  their  laat  home  a 
dear  parent,  a  wife,  or  child,  and  we  find  instead  that  the  rood  lies 
through  sunshine  and  song  of  birds,  and  sight  of  growing  flowers, 
flr  through  the  still  ample  beauty  of  a  bright  winter  noon.  Why 
■do  not  the  clouds  mourn  with  ua,  and  the  trees  hang  their  heads, 
■and  the  sea  near  by  sigh  for  our  sorrow  1  We  cheat  ourselves 
■curiously  on  the  brink  of  tliis  fancy  when  rain  sobs  on  the  hearse,  or 
when  the  weather  lb  propitious  for  the  bridal,  W^e  are  for  ever  trying 
to  bridge  that  absolute  isolation  of  which  every  human  soul  ia  coa- 
:Scious  in  ita  relations  not  only  to  every  other,  but  to  its  deahnga  with 
the  material  external  world  altogether.  Let  us  continue  to  take  our 
moral  lessons  and  indulge  in  moral  reflections  upon  theseB»)nB.  Tho 
spring-time  of  youth,  tho  summer  of  manhood,  the  autumn  of  decline, 
the  winter  of  decay — in  these  you  have  the  round  of  tests  complete  ! 
You  can  expand  them  infinitely  and  with  illustrations  borrowed  from 
-the  abundant  treasures  of  didactic  eloquence  which  are  extant  on  the 
subject.  There,  the  fire  bums  up  with  a  sudden  splutter  again,  and 
my  driftwood  of  winter  fancies  for  feeding  it  with  is  exhausted. 
The  reader  can  easily  find  fuel  of  the  same  kind  to  hand,  but  we  can- 
not Avarm  our  ahius  at  an  imaginary  hearth,  or  feel  the  desolation  of 
lonely  ingle-nooka,  when  those  we  remember  by  our  own  have 
travelled  into  lands  beyond  the  seas,  have  passed  out  of  sight  into 
widC'apart  roads,  or  have  left  us  to  know  the  mystery  of  death  which 
in  a  little  while  must  bo  revealed  to  us. 

W.   B-iBRV. 
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To  THE  Editor. 

Sib, — It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Hutchison  does  George  Herbert's  poetry 
fiu*  less  than  justice  in  thus  writing  of  it  in  the  October  Number  of 
your  Magazine  : — "  Of  any  love  or  special  knowledge  of  the  physical 
world  there  is  scarcely  a  trace.  One  of  his  biographers  has  discovered 
a  solitary  verse,  on  the  faith  of  which  he  complacentl}-  assumes  that 
Herbert  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  sweet  influences  of  nature." 

I  give  up  the  '*  special  knowledge."  Herbert  may  have  known 
more  than  he  has  shown,  but  certainly  we  shall  only  rarely  find  in 
his  poems  a  manifestation  of  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
characteristic  minutiee  of  natunil  objects  which  makes  reading 
Tennyson  as  delightful  as  wandering  thi'ough  a  wood  in  Spring. 
Still  is  it  fair  to  say  that  Herbert  had  no  "  love  of  the  physical 
world " — was  not  "  thoroughly  alive  to  the  sweet  influences  of 
nature  ? " 

Trusting  to  memory,  and  when  that  feiils  me  to  hunting,  let  me 
cull  an  anthology  of  lines  and  stanzas  which  seem  to  me  to  prove  the 
opposite  : — 

**  How  fresh,  0  Lord,  how  sweet  and  clean 
Are  thy  returns !  e'en  as  the  flowers  in  Spring ; 

To  which,  besides  their  own  demean, 
The  late-past  frosts  tribntes  of  pleasure  bring. 
Grief  melts  awaj 
Like  snow  in  May, 
As  if  there  were  no  suoh  cold  thing. 

**  Who  would  have  thought  my  shriveird  heart 
Could  have  reoover'd  greenness  ?    It  was  gone 

Quite  underground  ;  as  flowers  depart 
To  see  their  mother-root,  when  they  have  blown ; 
Where  they  together 
All  the  hard  weather, 
Dead  to  the  world,  keep  house  unknown. 
•  •  •  *  * 

**  And  now  in  age  I  bud  again, 
After  so  many  deaths  I  live  and  write ; 
/  (mce  more  smell  the  dew  and  rain. " 


« 


We  are  the  trees,  whom  shaking  fastens  more. 
While  blustering  winds  destroy  the  wanton  bowers 
And  rufiOe  all  their  curious  knots  and  store." 
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**  Or  ahall  each  leaf, 
Whidh  falls  in  Autamiiy  aoore  a  grief  ?  " 

«  With  thee 
O  let  me  rise 
As  larks,  harmonionslj, 
And  sing  this  day  thy  victories : 
Then  slioll  tlie  fall  further  the  flight  in  me.** 

'*  I  had  my  vriab.  and  way : 
Hy  days  were  strew'd  with  flowers  and  happiness  ; 
There  was  jio  month  but  May,** 

**  All  things  are  busy ;  only  I 
Neither  bring  honey  with  the  bees, 
Kor  flowers  to  make  that,  nor  the  husbandry 

To  water  these.*' 

"  Listen,  sweet  Dove,  unto  my  song, 
And  spread  thy  golden  wings  in  me ; 
Hatching  my  tender  heart  so  long, 
Till  it  get  wing,  and  fly  away  with  thee." 

"  The  jealous  Turkey  brought  his  ooral  chain  I  '* 

"  O  that  I  were  an  Orange-tree, 
That  busy  plant ! 
Then  should  I  ever  laden  be, 

And  never  want 
Some  fruit  for  him  that  dresseth  me." 

"  A  willing  shiner,  that  shall  shine  as  gladly 
As  frost-nipt  suns  look  sadly." 

"  What  hath  not  man  sought  out  and  found. 
But  his  dear  God  ?  who  yet  his  glorious  law 
Embosoms  in  us,  mellowing  the  ground 

With  showers  and  frosts,  with  love  and  awe.** 

''  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-^night, 

For  thou  must  die.*' 


**  Sweet  rose 


♦» 


but  everybody  who  has  ever  read  anything  of  Herbert's    knows 
"  LXIII.  Virtue.'' 

**  The  stars  have  us  to  bed ; 
Night  draws  the  curtain,  which  the  sun  withdraws : 
Music  and  light  attend  our  head." 
•  •  •  *  •  * 

**  More  servants  wait  on  man 

N  N  2 
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Than  he'll  taJce  notioe  of :  in  eveiy  x>aiih 
He  treads  down  that  which  doth  befriend  him, 
When  sickness  makes  him  pale  and  wan. 
Oh  mighty  love  1    Man  is  one  world,  and  hath 

Another  to  attend  hinu" 

*'  But  time  did  beckon  to  the  flowers,  and  they 
By  noon  most  cunningly  did  steal  away, 

And  withered  in  my  hand." 

^  One  might  have  sought  and  found  thee  presently 
At  some  fair  oak,  or  bush,  or  cave,  or  well : 
Is  my  God  this  way  ?    No,  they  would  reply ; 
He  is  to  Sinai  gone,  as  we  heard  tell : 
List,  ye  may  hear  great  Aaron's  bell." 

**  Thou  pull'st  the  rug,  and- wilt  not  rise, 
No,  not  to  purchase  the  whole  pack  of  stars. 
There  let  them  shine, 
Thou  must  go  to  sleep  or  dine." 

"  The  bird  that  sees  a  dainty  bower 
Made  in  the  tree,  where  she  was  wont  to  sit. 

Wonders  and  sings,  but  not  his  power 
Who  made  the  arbour :  this  exceeds  her  wit." 

**"  And  ever  as  they  mount,  like  larks  they  sing." 

"  First,  Beauty  crept  into  a  rose." 

^  Each  creature  hath  a  wisdom  for  his  good. 
The  pigeons  feed  their  tender  offspring,  crying, 
When  they  are  callow ;  but  withdraw  their  food, 

When  they  are  fledged,  that  need  may  teach  them  flying. 

*'  Bees  work  for  man ;  and  yet  they  never  bruise 
Their  master's  flower,  but  leave  it,  having  done. 
As  fair  as  ever,  and  as  fit  for  use ; 
So  both  the  flower  doth  stay,  and  honey  run." 

*'  Most  herbs  that  grow  in  brooks  are  hot  and  dry. " 

"  I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave. 
And  ask'd,  if  Peace  were  there. 
A  hollow  wind  did  seem  to  answer.  No  \       * 

Go  seek  elsewhere." 

"  We  are  the  earth ;  and  they,* 
Like  moles  within  us,  heave  and  cast  about : 
And  till  they  foot  and  clutch  their  i>rey, 
They  never  cool,  much  less  give  out,** 

**  Hark  how  the  birds  do  sing, 
And  woods  do  ring. 
All  creatures  have  their  joy,  and  man  hath  hie.'* 

*  Afflictions. 


99 
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*'  If  as  the  winds  and  waters  here  below 

Do  flj  and  flow. 
My  sighs  and  tears  as  busj  were  above." 

'<  O  mother  dear  and  kind, 
Where  shall  I  get  me  eyes  enough  to  weep, 
As  many  eyes  as  stars  ?  since  it  is  night, 
And  much  of  Asia  and  Europe  fast  asleep, 
And  e'en  all  Africk." 

"  But  I  a  silly  fly,  ^ 

That  live  or  die, 
According  as  the  weather  falls. 


»» 


"  Flowers  look  abont,  and  die  not  in  their  prime/ 
Finally,  in  the  Latin'verses  beginning, 

^'ffortif  dclicuE  Dominm,  inareescUe  tandem^** 
are  we  not  reminded  by. 


of]  — 


*'  Terram  etfunus  olentjlores  .  .  . 

•  *  *  *  * 

In  terram  violoe  capiU  inclinantur  opaeo,** 

*'  The  air  is  damp,  and  hush'd,  and  dose. 
As  a  sick  man's  room  when  he  taketh  repose 
An  hour  before  death  ; 

*  *  *  *  • 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  f  the  earth  so  chilly  ; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 

Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily." 

I  think  that  I  have  mode  out  my  case,  or  rather  that  Herbert  has 
made  out  his  own,  against  Mr.  Hutchison's  heresy. 

I  am, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Georgiophilus. 


BROTHERS    AND    LOVERS. 


VII. 

Marguerite  donned  a  trim  black  gown  and  neat  white  collar — 
every  woman's  test,  the  brunette's  triumph — and  went  dutifully  day 
after  day  to  her  work  at  the  cafe.  In  those  times  of  lost  husbands, 
brothers,  sons,  sweethearts  innumerable,  the  loss  of  one  young, 
unknown  girl's  love  passed  well  nigh  unnoticed,  even  in  the  little 
town  of  Belle  Chance.  But  none  who  entered  the  cafe  could  foiget 
or  cease  to  deplore,  when  they  saw  the  sorrow-stricken  maiden. 
Her  calm,  mournful  resignation,  her  manner  so  suddenly  softened  and 
matured,  told  of  the  depth  to  which  a  deep  nature  had  been  stirred, 
and  commanded  respectful  pity.  There  \\'^re  no  boisterous  jokes, 
no  lively  flirtations  now  on  the  part  of  the  careless  soldiers.  Sorrow 
bade  a  rough  world  stand  afar  off,  and  it  so  stood  wondering.  Ninon 
did  all  tact  taught  her  to  cheer  Marguerite ;  but  Ninon  could  not, 
alas  !  use  her  old  remedies,  confessing,  with  a  sigh,  that  little  lay  in 
her  power  but  to  leave  the  wounded  one  to  the  healing  power  of  time 
and  natural  buoyancy,  and  the  friction  of  every-day  life.  She  would 
have  kept  her  god-daughter  with  her  day  and  night,  away  firom  the 
scene  and  reminiscences  of  that  fatal  day.  But  Marguerite  would 
not.  She  pleaded  her  lonely  father,  who  required  company ;  but  there 
was  a  lonely  heart  as  well  that  sought  companionship  in  solitude. 
On  her  nightly  walk  home,  alone,  she  turned  aside  to  the  little 
cemetery  to  pray  a  moment  by  a  newly-made  grave.  After  the 
evening  meal,  she  wended — come  fair  weather  or  foul — to  a  dark 
spot  in  the  thick  copse,  there  to  sit,  with  her  hands  clasped  across 
her  knees,  weeping  a  little  and  thinking  much. 

Is  it  sacrilegious,  is  it  unchivalrous  to  look  into  Mai^erite's 
fluttering  heart  and  see  what  is  there  passing  ?  She  did  not  think 
much,  in  the  sense  of  connected  conscious  thinking,  of  Jacques.  True, 
he  was  always  present  in  her  mind ;  he  seemed  to  permeate,  to  be 
her  mind  ;  all  her  thoughts  were  twin  thoughts,  Jacques  ever  one  of 
thenoL.  She  loved  to  kneel  by  his  tomb,  to  sit  where  he  died,  to  dote 
over  all  his  relics;  but  she  did  not  weep  much,  for  she  hardly 
realized  the  materialness  of  her  loss.  The  past  appeared  a  dream,  a 
pleasant  but  short  dream,  and  so  very  far  away — it  seemed  but  a 
faint  abiding  memory  of  a  previous  existence.  But  on  one  thing  she 
thought  long  and  anxiously  and  self-tonnentingly.  This  was  Jacques's 
last  wish,  the  very  last,  hardly  uttered,  dying  wish.  Were  she  and 
Pierre  bound  to  fulfil  it  under  all  or  any  circumstances,  because  he 
had  wished  it  ?     Must  she  marry  Pierre  if  he  asked  her  ?     If  he  did 
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-not  ask  her,  ought  she  to  remind  him  of  his  duty  to  the  dead  ? 
Margot  was  not  altogether  unreasoning  in  her  reasonings  as  to  this. 
Even  great  grief  cannot  banish  common  sense.  *  She  recognized  per- 
fectly that  Jacques  would  rather  desire  it  might  never  happen  than 
that  the  union  should  be  an  unhappy  one.  She  knew  he  could  only 
mean,  marry  with  love  and  good-will  on  both  sides.  She  did  not 
^low  that  to  influence  herself.  She  was  ready,  because  Jacques 
wished  it.  As  part  of  her  martyrdom  and  devotion  she  could  compel 
herself  to  love  and  be  happy  with  Pierre ;  at  least,  she  thought  she 
•coidd,  which  was  the  same  thihg  for  her  argument :  certainly  she 
•could  pretend  to,  so  that  the  blunt  Pierre  should  not  find  out  the 
sham.  But  then  Jacques  cared  for  his  brother,  and  desired  his 
happiness  as  well.  Ought  she  to  force  Pierre,  out  of  compassion,  or 
.a  perchance  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  to  mar);y  her  who  might  fia,il  to 
render  his  life  happy,  who  might  make  it  only  miserable]  Did 
Jacques's  request  go  so  far  as  that  %  She  thought  not.  She  was  very 
nearly  sure  not ;  but  she  wished  Pierre  would  put  her  out  of  the 
niifficulty.  She  would  be  really  a  good  wife  to  him ;  she  would  force 
herself  to  love  him,  if  that  were  necessary,  because  Jacques  wished  it. 
It  would  not  be  such  a  great  love  as  she  had  for  Jacques,  of  course  ; 
ibut  then  Jacques  could  not  expect  thai,  if  he  realised  what  her  love 
for  him  was,  nor  would  he  wish  that  she  should  so  readily  take  that 
love  away  from  him,  and  give  it  to  another. 

In  such  melancholy-wise  passed  Marguerite's  thinking  hours,  with 
such  self-disregard  and  love-penance  did  they  ever  conclude.  Mean- 
time, the  days  slipped  away,  terrible  days  of  suspense  for  all,  weary 
days  of  wondering  for  Marguerite,  wondering  what  the  end  of  her 
-almost  unearthly  experience  should  be ;  for  what  fate  she  was 
•destined.  Surely  it  was  an  unkind  deity  that  had  picked  out  this 
-simple,  happy  maiden  to  bear  such  strange  and  great  crosses.  )But 
•her  church  told  Margot  not  to  repine ;  and  she  drifted  along  as  the 
current  carried  her,  for  she  felt  sure  that  Jacques  was  watching  over 
her,  that  he  would  guide  her ;  and  whether  the  path  were  good  or 
•bad,  natural  or  unnatural,  smooth  or  rough,  she  cared  not  as  long  as 
it  was  the  path  he  chose.  Marguerite  was  ignorant — ^kind  charity 
would  use  no  harsher  word — of  the  command  :  "  Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  god  before  me." 

December  came,  and  winter  with  it.  The  trees  were  bare  of  leaves, 
■but  laden  with  pendant  snt)w  fringes.  The  white  roofs  cut  sharply 
•the  clear  sky.  The  homeliest  sound  made  a  cheerful  resonance  in 
the  fixjsty  air.  Dull,  bleak  November  had  succeeded  the  genial  glow 
^f  summer :  it  had  passed  not  indeed  again  into  the  6ame  sunny 
warmth,  but  by  a  healthy  reaction  into  invigorating  winter.  Yet  it 
was  still  dull,  bleak  November  in  Margot's  heart. 

With  December  came  again  teirible  scenes,  longer,  more  cruel, 
more  crushing  than  any  gone  before.  For  four  days  and  four  nights 
<lid   the  earth-storm  rage  around  and  overhead,  leaving  wreck  and 
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ruin  and  death  in  tho  wake  of  its  goiy  mantle.  On  the  last  evening* 
Marguerite  ventured  from  the  cafd  on  her  too  long-neglected  pilgrim- 
age— neglected  for  four  whole  days.  None  but  her  practised  eve 
could  have  discovered  Jacques's  grave  in  the  down-trodden,  relic- 
strewn  cemetery;  but  she  found  it,  and,  kneeling  beside  a  poor 
soldier  boy  who  had  gone  like  him  to  his  long  home,  offered  up  her 
evening  prayer.  Then  she  hurried  down  the  lane,  to  the  old  footpath 
in  the  copse.  By  the  stile  was  a  body.  She  shuddered,  for  Tonb 
Courtenay  lay  there,  staring  up  into  the  blue  sky,  as  she  had  seen  her 
poor  Jacques  do.  She  prayed  he  might  have  no  betrothed  to  inherit 
such  agony  as  hers — agony  that  all  may  bear,  none  may  share.  She 
passed  on,  and  shivered  again,  for  a  body  was  stretched  on  almost 
the  very  spot  where  Jacques  had  fallen ;  but  the  face  was  downwards^ 
Marguerite  did  not  fear  the  dead  :  she  had  never  possessed  any  such 
morbid  sensitiveness,  and  of  late  had  lived  with  the  dead — ^had  been 
bound  to  a  corpse.  Yet  a  reverent  awe  came  upon  her  at  the  strange- 
fatality.    Would  this  new  blood  wash  away  the  stain  of  that  other  1 

She  knelt  down,  as  was  her  wont,  silently  upon  the  snow,  when 
the  evening  stillness  was  broken  by  a  groan.  She  started ;  then  this 
man  was  not  dead  but  wounded.  Had  Heaven  sent  her  thus  a  sacred 
trust  on  the  spot  where  her  treasure  had  been  taken  from  her  1  The 
groan  was  repeated.     Marguerite  tenderly  laid  her  hand  upon  the 

sufferer. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  1 "  she  said,  and  then  assisted  the- 

attempt  he  made  to  turn  on  his  side.     She  caught  sight  of  the  face 

and  fell  back  with  a  suppressed  shriek — Pierre  lay  wounded  where- 

his  brother  had  died. 

Shot  through  the  chest  by  a  stray  bullet,  as  the  last  wave  of  battle 
swept  over  the  plain,  cut  off  ere  he  couM  make  good  his  flight 
into  the  forest,  by  the  well-known  wood-paths  he  had  instinctively 
sought,  Pierre  had  fallen  and  w^as  slowly,  stiffening  to  death  on  the 
snow.  The  sight  of  Maigucrite  sent  a  warm  pulse  of  blood  through 
him,  her  presence  nerved  his  waning  strength,  her  voice  dispelled 
the  wearying  brain-cloud  that  had  been  mastering  every  sense ;  he 
raised  himself  with  an  effort  indeed,  but  he  raised  himself  to  a  sitting 
posture,  and  said  feebly — 

"  You  are  just  in  time.  Marguerite ;  you  have  saved  my  life." 

His  words  completed  the  change  that  had  as  suddenly  been  wrought 
in  Margot.  The  sig)it  of  him  had  startled  her  dormant  senses  into- 
action,  his  presence  awoke  her  to  the  knowledge  that  she  lived  and 
must  live,  his  voice  cleft  the  atmosphere  of  dreams  and  brought  her 
back  to  a  real,  working  world,  that  buries  its  dead  out  of  its  sight 
and  then  does  whatsoever  its  hand  findeth  to  do.  Her  eyes  "  sparkled 
tho  true  Promethean  fire  " — of  work  in  the  present,  despite  a  visionary 
sacred  past — of  duty  to  be  performed,  however  many  pleasures  were 
dead  and  gone.     Marguerite  started  to  her  feet — and  into  life. 

"  I  shall  run  to  the  farm  and  send  them  to  bring  you  home ;  thej 


"  stay,  stay,"  cried  Pierre,  arresting  her  nimble  feet.  "  It  will 
alarra  them  less  if  I  walk  home  ;  believe  me  I  can  easily  walk  that 
short  distance — alone." 

"  With  your  aid,"  he  would  have  said,  but  he  dared  not.  He  would 
make  the  attempt  unsupported  rather  than  let  her  go  even  for  a  few 
moments.  Marguerite  said  it  for  him ;  she  feared,  as  he  did,  the 
effect  upon  his  parents. 

"  I  don't  think  you  can  go  alone,  Pierre :  perhaps,  if  I  help  you, 
we  can  get  along.     Lean  upon  me,  and  let  us  try." 

Pierre  did  lean  upon  her ;  be  was  afraid  to  think  how  heavily,  but 
he  could  not  help  it ;  he  was  veiy  weak,  and  the  short  walk  to  the 
farm  seemed  terribly  long,  even  with  Margot  by  his  side  supporting 
him.  But  she  was  no  slender  weakling,  and  bore  him  up  bravely 
until  he  staggered  across  the  threshold  prostrated  by  the  inevitable 
reaction.  The  effort  had  sorely  taxed  him,  and  he  lay  insensible  and 
gioaning  until  the  doctor  arriTed, 

Marguerite  showed  ail  a  woman's  braveiy.  She  solaced  the  women 
and  encouraged  the  men ;  she  prepared  everything  for  the  sufferer's 
comfort ;  she  courageously  assisted  the  doctor  in  his  terrible  task ; 
she  received  all  his  orders  and  instructions ;  she  soothed  Pierre 
into  a  refreshing  slumber,  and  installed  herself  as  nurse — astonishing 
all  who  had  thought  her  once  an  tufeeling  useless  girl,  lately  a  sullen 
half-mad  woman. 

But  Marguerite  was  made  of  the  sterling  stuff  so  many  women  are 
made  of,  so  few  have  a  chance  of  showing.  The  world  tries  to  crush 
it  out  of  women,  and  then  abuses  them  for  wanting  it. 


D.\T  after  day,  night  after  night,  passed  anxiously,  wearily  away, 
as  Pierre  hovered  on  the  shadowy  confines  between  life  and  death. 
The  wound,  a  serious  one  from  the  first,  bad  been  renderod  highly 
dangerous  by  exposure,  while  the  deceitful  transient  effort  ho  had 
made  in  walking  to  the  farm,  completely  exhausted  the  little  remain- 
ing strength,  and  gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  strong  system.  So  he 
lay  waiting  while  Margot  sat  watching. 

But  slowly  care  and  skill,  aided  nobly  by  a  strong  vitality  and  a 
atreng  will,  gained  the  mastery.  The  patient  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger,  and  slowly  regained  strength  and  health.  Thereafter  bis 
most  potent  sedve  was  Marguerite's  presence.  It  cheered  and  con- 
tented him.  No  wonder  then  be  got  better  ;  physic  vnth  eontenlTiient 
is  a  great  gain  to  the  surgeon.  Peevish  discontent  has  a  goodly 
number  of  deaths  to  answer  for.  He  forgot  his  pain  aa  he  watched 
her  sit  by  his  side  or  glide  softly  about  the  room,  his  fever  fled  away 
ftfc  t.lifi  tmicb  of  bfir  (Tpntle  hanH. 
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"  What  if  it  should  ever  be  ?"  he  woiild  muse.  "  But  that  surely 
were  too  great  bliss.  Ah,  if  I  had  been  less  of  a  fool !  Had  I  known 
both  her  and  myself  better  !  Had  I  seen  how  great  she  is,  how  little 
I  am !  Had  I  tried  to  make  myself  meet  for  her,  rather  than  to 
make  her  fit  for  me,  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  Perhaps  if  I  can 
show  myself  in  some  degree  worthy  she  may  have  compassion ;  if  I 
venture  in  faith  and  true  loyalty  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment,  she 
may  turn  to  me  and  raise  me,  and  perchance  deign  to  love  me.  She 
may  do  it,  because  it  was  Jacques's  last  wish ;  but  yet  I  think  not ; 
she  is  too  good  to  marry  me  if  she  could  not  a  little  love  me,  if  she 
could  not  honestly  foresee  happiness  for  us.  Were  she  to  do  so,  I 
wonder  if  I  should  have  the  courage  to  refuse ;  should  I  be  brave 
enough  to  say,  I  love  you  too  well  to  marry  you  not  loving  me,  I 
cannot  make  you  unhappy  ?  I  hope  I  might  be  able  so  to  do,  but  I 
pray  I  may  never  be  in  such  a  case.'' 

Then  Pierre  would  humbly  tiun  his  face  to  the  wall, — ^that  Mar- 
guerite might  see  no  shadow  of  pain  or  perplexity  pass  over  it, — and 
listen  in  a  mechanical  way  to  Margot  reading,  drinking  in,  not  say- 
ings, witty,  wise,  or  good,  but  a  rich  voice,  like  distant  music  "in 
linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out." 

Meantime  what  thought  Marguerite  herself  as  she  read — she  read 
just  as  mechanically  as  Pierre  listened — or,  having  dropped  her  work 
into  her  lap,  watched  him  as  he  slept )  V  not  so  well  as  he  hoped, 
yet  assuredly  not  so  badly  as  he  feared. 

"  Is  this  really  Pierre  ? "  she  asked  herself.  "  Is  this  gentle,  submis- 
sive, contented  patient,  the  rough,  sullen,  ill-natured  Pierre  I  used  to 
feai*  so  ]  Did  I  not  know,  or  has  the  past  changed  him  %  Indeed  a  wo- 
man might  love  him  very  easily  and  very  well, — ^were  her  heart  her  own, 
had  she  any  love  left  unburicd.  But  am  I  altogether  right  %  Ought 
we  to  buiy  away  the  good  and  fair  love  God  has  given  us  %  May  it  not 
be  duty  to  love  where  we  can  if  we  cannot  love  where  we  would  ?  Has 
this  great,  powerful  for  good  or  evil,  love  been  bestowed  to  be  used 
OS  we  think  best  or  for  the  fulfilling  of  our  own  little  joys  %  Surely 
not,  else  why  should  a  good  God  remove  so  often  that  on  which  we 
have  foolishly  set  our  hearts?  He  can  only  do  that  to  make  us 
love  more  nobly  and  more  to  his  glory  ?  This  must  be  why  Jacques 
was  taken  from  me.  I  know  I  have  been  better  and  less  worldly  since, 
but  God  would  not  take  away  a  great  life  for  such  a  little  gain  ;  kill 
H  noble  man  that  a  weak  woman  may  live  better.  He  must  have 
intended  Pierre  to  be  the  greater,  and  taken  this  terrible  and  inscru- 
table way  of  manifesting  his  greatness.  And  perhaps  even  He 
intended  that  I  and  Pierre  should  love  each  other  for  the  good  and 
happiness  of  us  both.  He  may  have  been  speaking  by  the  mouth  of 
Jacques  that  day.  If  He  should  lead  Pierre  to  love  me  and  say  so 
to  me,  I  shall  take  it  as  his  own  call,  and  I  cannot  refuse ;  if  not, 
can  He  mean  me— poor,  weak,  wicked  me — for  something  nobler  1 
*Vm   I   destined  to   be  taken   from  this   earth   to   him,   or  to   his 


clearly." 

So  Marguerite  groped  along  darkly,  lon^ng  for  the  light  So 
these  two  ailontly  thought  each  of  the  other,  until  their  thoughts 
got  voadcrfully  entangled  and  Trcre  wont  to  run  astray  into  most 
devious  by-paths.  Now  they  soared  high  on  hope's  dreams,  again 
sank  low  itmid  dread  fears.  How  each  wished  for  the  time  when 
they  could  talk  froely,  for  each  thought  to  see  in  an  accidental 
tone,  in  an  unguarded  phrase,  perhaps  in  an  overflowing  confession, 
some  indication  of  what  was  passing  in  the  other's  breast. 

But  it  was  long  ere  Pierre  was  allowed  to  talk.  A  shot  through 
one's  lungs  is  a  sad  foe  to  conversation,  so  but  the  most  necessary 
remarks  were  permitted.  Even  when  hght  conversation  was  sanc- 
tioned, Marguerite  was  too  good  a  nurse  to  t«mpt  him  to  overtalk  or 
agitate  himself  by  touching  on  such  a  theme. 

Meanwhile,  Pierre  grew  stronger  every  day,  and  at  last  his  father 
and  mother  and  Baptiste  and  a  few  neighbours  were  allowed  not 
only  to  see  him  and  shake  hia  hand,  but  to  have  short  talks  with 
him.  One  day  Marguerite  left  hia  mother  by  hia  side  and  went  for 
a  walk  in  the  orchard,  to  catch  a  whifT  of  Eresh  air. 

The  old  mother  sat  stroking  hor  son's  hand,  and  cheering  him  or 
being  cheered.     After  a  little,  she  said, — 

"  Tell  me  about  my  poor  Jacques,  Pierre  ;  I  was  so  deadened  nt 
the  time,  and  you  weut  away  so  suddenly,  I  never  heard  all  about  it. 
And  as  for  Margot,  one  dared  not  come  near  it.  She  but  said  '  Hush  ! ' 
and  turned  away." 

So  Pierre,  with  a  bitter  pain  at  his  heart,  told  the  false  stor^-, 
putting  in  as  many  of  Jacques's  words  and  as  much  of  the  truth  as 
he  could. 

"  And  what  were  his  last  words,  Pierre,  his  veiy  last  words  1 " 

"  They  were  for  Marguerite,  mother  :  she  lay  nearest  his  heart,  s<) 
his  very  last  thoughts  were  of  her.  He  hoped  1  would  look  after 
her,  and  he  hoped  she  would  marry  happy." 

"  Hoped  she  would  marry  happy,  poor  boy  !  And  did  he  not  say 
whom  he  would  have  hor  many )  " 

"  No,  mother ;  we  fancied  he  had  some  one  in  his  head,  but  he 
was  gone  ere  he  could  say  the  name.  He  only  hoped  she  would 
marry  happy ." 

Pierre  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  but  Marguerite  caught  the 
pained  eipression  it  bore.  She  had  entered  quietly,  and  caught  the 
last  sentence  as  well.     Her  gentle  voice  startled  both. 

"  You  have  been  letting  him  talk  too  much.  He  looks  quite  tired. 
You  must  leave  him  now  and  let  me  read  him  to  sleep." 

The  mother  kissed  her  son  and  went  away.  Marguerite's  voice 
quivered  strangely  when  she  spoke  again. 
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,*' Pierre,  you  should  not  talk  so  much,  you  should  not  allow  your- 
self to  be  flurried  and  tired  thus." 

"  Ah,  I  am  not  tired  with  speaking,  Marguerite.  But  why  has 
your  voice  altered  so  1  Why  do  you  speak  in  that  way  ]  Did  it 
hurt  you  to  hear  me  tell  my  poor  mother  about — about  that  1  I 
could  not  tell  her  all  the  truth,  could  1 1  She  would  have  set  her 
heart  upon  it,  poor  soul ! " 

"  And  why  not  ? " 

Why  not.  Marguerite  ? — and  you ] " 

Jacques  wished  it,  why  should  not  his  mother — why  should  not 
I  )  I  do  not  say  I  do,  Pierre  ;  but  what  were  strange  in  my  doing 
sol" 

Marguerite  was  alarmed  at  her  own  boldness,  but  she  had  been  led 
on  by  fate.  Here  was  a  favourable  opportunity  of  reading  her  future 
— of  knowing  Pierre's  mind.  So  she  remained  calm  and  collected,, 
speaking  with  a  brave,  firm  voice  now  she  had  begun. 

Pierre's  eyes  shone  with  a  glad,  trusting  light.  Was  it  Marguerite 
spoke  thus  to  him  % 

''  Marguerite,  do  I  hear  aright  1  Do  you  mean  the  thought  is  not 
utterly  abhorrent  to  you  *? " 

"  Why  should  it  be,  Pierre  1 " 

''  And  not  only  because  he  wished  it  ]  It  were  a  sin  to  agree  for 
that  reason  only.  I  cannot  have  it  so.  But  can  you  love  me  a  little, 
only  a  little,  for  myself?" 

"  Why  should  I  not  % "  she  replied,  with  a  kindly  glance  that  told 
Pierre  there  was  reason  why  she  should  rather  than  why  she  should 
not. 

"  Yet  you  take  my  agreement  strangely  for  granted,"  she  continued,, 
quaintly.     "  Can  you,  love  mCy  Pierre  1 " 

"Love  you? " 

"  Hush,  let  me  finish.  I  will  not  have  you  marry  me  out  of  com- 
passion or  kindness,  or  because  Jacques  wished  it.  You  must  be 
sure  of  your  own  mind  ;  do  you  really  love  me  ?  " 

Had  great  wonder  and  joy  driven  Pierre  mad — been  too  much  for 
that  weary,  tortured  brain — broken  the  strings  of  th%t  heart  bursting 
with  emotions  long  pent  up  1  With  a  mighty  effort  he  sat  upright — 
the  first  time  since  he  had  lain  down, — and  addressed  Margot  with  a 
wild  passionatencss  that  startled  her  at  first,  and  defied  all  attempts 
at  soothing. 

"  Do  I  really  love  you,  Marguerite  1  Do  you  not,  have  you  not 
seen  it  ?  Do  I  not  love  you  more  than  tongue  can  tell  ?  Do  you  not 
know  I  would  have  given  my  life  a  hundred  times  to  hear  &om  you 
such  words  as  you  have  now  spoken  ?  Have  I  not  loved  you  since 
we  were  boy  and  girl  together — madly  all  my  life  1 " 

"  All  your  life  !  "  said  Marguerite,  with  the  look  she  bore  when 
Jacques  died,  and  in  the  same  far  atoay  voice.  Did  she  not  believe 
him? 
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Yes,  all  my  life/'  said  he,  wildly.  "  Was  it  not  as  much  for  my 
own  great  love  of  you  as  for  aught  else  I  accepted  you  as  a  sacred 
charge  from  Jacques  ?  Had  I  not  loved  you  so,  would  I  have  so 
slightly  risked  my  life %  " 

Aiad  Pierre  !  False  to  Margot,  to  Jacques,  most  false  to  yourself. 
Why  not  bravely  and  modestly  have  spoken  out  the  truth  %  You 
would  have  done  it  all  for  love  of  Jacques  alone  !  Marguerite  would 
have  honoured  you  ;  the  truth  is  too  late  now. 

"  Stop,  stop,"  shrieked  Marguerite.  "  I  thank  a  merciful  God  for 
preserving  me  from  you  !  I  see  it  all  now.  You  dared  not  avow 
your  love  while  Jacques  lived  ;  you  dare  avow  it  now  when  you  have 
murdered  him ; "  and  the  girl  fled  from  the  room,  while  Pierre  strove 
to  detain  her,  and,  with  choking  voice,  to  call  her  back. 

Marguerite,  rushing  downstairs  to  weep  in  the  orchard,  heard  the 
doctor's  voice  below,  and  hastened  back  to  a  little  room  of  her  own,  in 
a  distant  comer  of  the  house.  She  flung  herself  upon  the  bed,  and 
there  lay,  at  times  weeping  hysterically,  for  the  most  part  unconscious. 
She  only  noted  one  thing — ^the  great  stillness  that  reigned  in  the 
house. 

Marguerite  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  she  started  up  hurriedly  at 
the  sound  of  a  knocking  at  her  door.  On  opening  it,  the  doctor 
stood  there. 

"  I  fear  I  have  awaked  you,  mademoiselle  1 " 

What  did  his  strange  visit,  his  untoward  gravity  mean  ?  Mar- 
guerite felt  a  sickening  faintness  steal  over  her,  as  she  asked, 
dreamily — 

"  What  has  happened  %  " 

"  What  I  feared  for  Pierre.  The  sudden  bursting  of  a  blood- 
vessel in  the  lungs ^" 

"  He  is  dead,  then  1 " 

"  It  must  have  been  almost  instantaneous.  He  made  a  hard  flght, 
for  I  found  him  slipped  half  from  the  bed  to  the  floor,  but  it  must 
have  been  very  short." 

These  and  other  details  Marguerite  knew  not  until  long  afterwards, 

for  with  the  inward  heart-cry,  "  Have  I  murdered  him  1"  she  fainted. 
♦  *  •  •  ♦ 

'*  Adieu,  Margot,"  said  Ninon,  wBeping ;  while  even  old  Baptiste's 
^yes  watered  more  than  usuaL  "  What  shall  I  do  with  your  ddt, 
darling  ?    Alas,  that  it  should  come  to  this,  Mai^ot ! " 

''  Nay,  godmother,  you  know  best  what  to  do  with  it.  Some  small 
portion,  however,  I  should  like  you  to  give  to  some  happy  girl  on 
her  happy  wedding  to  a  happy  lover.     Good-bye  !  " 

So  Marguerite  went  from  many  weeping  eyes  to  a  convent 
€Eir  away. 

John  Adah. 
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Some  arc  Ixmi  ramshackle ;  some  achieve  ramshackleness  (without 
intending  it) ;  others  have  ramshackleness  thrust  upon  them  (without 
desiring  it).  I  was  bom  ramshackle.  And  it  is  a  great  privilege.  I 
have  heard  my  father  say  that  the  family  arms  are  ermine  and  roses. 
If  so,  I  wish  it  were  easy  to  dispose  the  elements  of  the  scutcheon 
in  such  a  way  as  to  symbolise  that  order  in  disorder,  that  ''  sweet 
disorder/'  as  the  poet  says,  which  is  the  essence  of  ramshackleness, 
or,  for  short,  we  will  say  Ramshackle.  The  ermine  should  stand  for 
order, — the  dark  cuneiform  spots  in  regular  array.  If  I  wore  an 
ermine  tippet,  like  a  lord  chief  baron  or  some  other  great  personage, 
do  you  think  I  would  wear  it  awry  1  Not  I,  sooth ;  any  more  than  I 
would  permit  my  pictures  to  be  framed  or  the  frames  to  be  adjusted 
in  my  ramshackle  work-room  at  other  than  true  angles.  But  the 
perky  roses,  stuck  in  the  three  spaces  of  the  scutcheon,  I  detest. 
These  I  would  break  up  into  what  George  Robins  called,  ot  is  said  to 
have  called,  a  litter  of  roses.  True,  the  Garter  king  at  arms,  or 
his  deputy,  or  whoever  it  is  that  settles  such  matters,  might  find  it 
difficult  to  represent  roses  in  a  litter  ;  but  that  is  his  business. 
A  coat  of  arms  is,  as  one  should  say,  a  coat  of  arms ;  and  heraldic 
painters  should  have  their  own  ways  and  means  of  doing  things 
pictorially. 

There  are  many  ways  of  being  what  is  called  ramshackle.  Probably 
most  persons  think  ramshackleness  is  a  mere  form  of  slovenliness ; 
but  this  is  not  so.  It  would  be  far  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that 
ramshackleness  is  naturalness.  It  is  the  mani^re  d'etre  of  the  noble 
savage  in  polite  society.  There  is  something  of  it  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  it  has  always  been  present  in  small  quantities  in  English 
society.  But  very  seldom  piire.  No  man  can  be  truly  ramshackle 
•  who  is  self-conscious  in  the  sense, — 1  grant  you  a  very  odd  and 
twisted  sense,  but  still  a  sense  in  which  the  word  is  often  applied, — 
in  the  sense  of  caring  to  attract  notice.  We  have  always  had  in  this 
country  a  breed  or  several  breeds  of  "  eccentrics,"  as  they  are  called. 
You  may  read  of  them  in  queer  old  volumes  entitled  "Eccentric 
Biographies,"  relating  chiefly  to  rich  men  who  went  about  in  the 
same  suit  for  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  clever  ladies  who  made  a  point 
of  having  holes  in  their  stockings ;  disappointed  lovers  who  never 
washed  their  faces  or  allowed  .their  rooms  to  be  dusted ;  bucks  who 
minced,  or  stalked  up  and  down  Bond  Street  in  pale  scarlet  or  turquoise 


be  stared  at,  or  talked  about,  jiist  aa  Abemetby  made  a  trade  oi 
giving .  rough  answers  to  fine  Indies  who  laced  tight,  and  false 
dyspeptics  who  might  have  been  well  if  they  had  chosen.  No  bom 
rsjnshackle  was  ever  a  dilettante  at  it.  True  ramshackleness  is 
natvire  protesting  against  over-civilization. 

When  very  young  indeed,  I  read  in  the  old  "  Mirror  "  of  Mr.  Timbs 
an  anecdote  of  some  man  of  letters  or  antiquarian,  who,  being  unex- 
pectedly Tisited  by  a  prince  of  the  blood — I  think  it  was  a  royal 
duke — had  the  tea  equipage  placed  upon  a  pile  of  books  that  was 
handy  for  the  purpose,  or  something  of  the  kind,  I  forget  the  enact 
circumstances.  The  writer  who  told  the  anecdote  made  a  great  fuss 
about  what  he  considered  a  sad  breach  of  good  manners,  and  a 
striking  example  of  absence  of  mind  in  the  host ;  but,  as  a  little  boy, 
I  used  to  be.  imspeokably  puzzled  by  his  high-polite  comments. 
Why  should  the  host  ^ot  have  put  the  tea-tray  on  the  pile  of  hooks, 
if  that  was  the  handy  and  natural  thing  to  dol  The  reason  would 
not  coioe — there  was,  in  fact,  no  reason  to  be  had  for  asking.  If  the 
host  tf'as  natural  and  simple-hearted  in  what  he  did,  that  was  an 
instance  of  the  true  ramshackleness,  though  a  very  trivial  one.  A 
fellow  who  was  bom  ramshackle  would  go  much  farther  than  that ; — 
aad  only  fools  would  stare  or  exclaim  at  him.  Those  who  never  in 
their  lives  had  the  moral  courage  to  do  an  original  thing,  however 
plainly  dictated  by  the  truth  of  the  situation,  may  call  out,  "  You  do 
it  to  appear  singular ; "  but  the  true  Ramshackle  can  defy  augury. 
Thitre  is  a  special  providence  in  whatever  he  does  under  the  guidance 
of  his  dtemon. 

Ramshackleness  is  not  more  distinct  &om  affected  interruptions  of 
customary  routine  than  it  is  from  slovenly  or  unwillingly  incurred 
disorder.  When  we  remove  from  one  house  to  another  our  things 
are  at  first — and  sometimes  the  "  at  first  "  lasts  a  pretty  long  time  — 
I  say,  our  thiiigs  are  at  first  in  some  disorder,  necessarily  so.  But 
this  is  not  tho  dcemon ;  it  is  fate.  There  is  no  true  ramshackle  in 
disarrangements  which  we  cannot  help ;  much  less  in  positive 
inconvenience  under  the  same  condition.  Ramshackle  must  be  with 
pure  intent,  or  with  felicitous  absence  of  intention.  Tho  poet's 
"  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress  "  may  Iw  beautiful  and  modest  too,  but 
if  it  is  designed  it  is  immodest,  unless,  indeed,  it  enters  into  the 
scope  of  some  general  artistic  design.  Just  so  there  is  ramshackle- 
ness which  is  insolence;  while  there  is  ramshackle  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  true  humour,  even  of  noble  or  poetic  humour.  I  call 
Caprera  a  ramshackle  place ;  but  I  would  black  Garibaldi's  boota  for 
him,  and  kiss  his  feet  when  I  had  done. 

Ramshackleness  is  not  only  not  ahabbiness,  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivably remote  from  it.     Shabby  clothes,  when  I  was  forced  to  wear 
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them,   used  to  cause  me  the  most  poignant  shame,  and  I  think 
rightly  so.     It  is  not  that  they  prove  poverty,  but  that  they  are 
hideous,  and  incline  to  be  noisome.     And,  another  thing, — ^to  wear 
shabby  clothes  would  be  in  my  case  the  miserable  confession  of  a 
bondage  that  made  my  heart  sick.     If  I  went  along  the  streets  in 
ignominiously  shabby  clothes,  and  I  saw  the  averted  eye  of  the 
acquaintance  who  wanted  to  dodge  me,  or  the  insolent  glance  of  the 
** full-fed  ruffian"  stranger,  gorgeous  from  his  tailor's  creative  hand, 
I  should  bum  at  the  ear-tips,  and  gnash  my  teeth.     But  if  I  spoke 
to  the  curled  cad,  it  would  be  in  terms  like  these : — "  Because  I  am 
forced  to  earn  my  living,  I  am  forced  to  comply  with  your  thick- 
headed notions  about  dress, — coat,  such  ;  trousers,  such ;  waistcoat, 
«uoi2 .:  hat,  such ;  and  the  like.     And  when  I  have  not  money  enough 
to  renew,  £-pro  time  to  time,  the  gloss  and  the  cut  of  your  beastly 
ugly  inventions,  I  become  sfttfuiy.  '  'ft  is.  my  misfortune,  sir ;  and  it 
is  my  sin  and  shame  to  feel  forced  to  wVfi^r  such  ugly  things  as  these 
tailor's  devaries  are  when  outworn.     But^^&f^ou  would  let  me  have 
my  honest  way,  if  you  would  tolerate  me  KftJ^a^y  social  purpose 
(necessary  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  to  worfe^^fcr  his  clothes 
before  he  wears  them)  in  clothes  of  my  own  choosing,  FTIguldyfaever 
look  shabby.     You  would  see,  sir,  that  I  would  manage  to  pnS^^*  * 
pleasing,  or  at  lowest  a  not  wnpleasing  appearance  upon  an  income 
of  nothing-a-year.    I  would,  at  this  moment,  undertake  for  one  pOund 
sterling  to  put  you  into  a  far  prettier  and  more  serviceable  sui^^*^ 
clothes  than  you  now  wear  at  a  cost  of  four  or  five.     Put  tluU  *" 
your  pipe  and  smoke  it !     I  am  ashamed  of  shabbiness,  because  it  ^ 
ugly — an  affront  to  the  sun  and  the  sweet  brows  of  ladies ;  but  I  wiL 
put  on  ramshackle  attire  to-morrow,  if  you  will  let  me  go  about  and 
earn  my  bread  in  it.     But  if  you  think  I  take  ymir  view  of  the  shame 
of  shabby  attire,  you  are  wrong.     *  You  common  cry  of  curs,  whose 
breath  I  hate,  as  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,'  do  you  think,  because  I 
retire  in  my  enforced  shabbiness,  that  I  am  allowing  you  ^o  '  cut ' 
me?    Not  so,  I  assure  you;  far  otherwise  than  so.     *Go,  I  eanish 
you.'" 

The  ramshackle  spirit,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  dress,  furniture,  ^d 
the  like,  may  be  read  in  two  lights  ( — at  least :  eveiything  may  \M 
read  in  twenty  thousand  lights,  if  you  choose — ).  It  is  a  form  of^ 
originality ;  or  a  form  of  stoicism.  Originality  is  another  name  for 
sincerity.  The  stoicism  may  have  its  root,  or  one  of  its  roots,  in  the 
sense  of  the  awful,  or  in  sympathy  with  the  masses  of  human 
suffering.     A  man  may  well  be  conceived  as  saying,  "  I  cannot  stand  N 

a  noise  of  pottering  boots  around  me  ;  but  then  I  should  be  miserable 
if  I  had  carpets  of  Tiu"key  pile  about  my  place  when  so  many  of  my 
fellow-creatures  are  half-starving,  so  I  will  have  cocoa-nut  matting.'' 
You  might  call  such  a  man  a  fool,  or  even  go  far  to  prove  him  one ; 
but  you  wouldn't  alter  him.     If  he  was  capable  of  going  that  length 


in  my  very,  very  old  days,  which  I  Badly  fear  was  written  by  one  of 
the  Wealeys,  and  which  ran  thus  : — 

"  ThoDgh  ease  and  plenty,  froits  of  wealth, 
Anf^  all  the  meaDB  of  life  and  health. 

And  sweet  convenience  please  na, 
'WithoQt  a  house  above  m?  head. 
Or  feathers  to  make  soft  m;  bed. 

My  Bonl  oonld '* 

Now,  would  any  sane  human  being  guess  what  was  coming!  "My 
soul  could  get  along  somehow,  and  -  be  pretty  comfortable  " — is  tliat 
it  1  Ah  me  .'  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  this  ridiculous  climax- 
tumed-npaide-down : — 

"ISj  BOul  ooold — rat  in  Jaui/" 

Oh,  oh !  how  that  line  used  to  make  me  fume  on  my  bed  by 
night  I  Good  God  ! — said  my  thoughts — thou  Almighty  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth  !  With  thy  thunder  in  our  ears  and  thy  lightnings 
in  our  eyes, — with  battle-fields  red  with  blood,  and  the  whole  creation 
groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  until  now, — shall  we,  in  a  psalm  of 
so-called  praise,  snug  straight  up  into  thy  dreadful  face, — shall  we 
make  a  fuss  about  our  lodgings  and  our  bolsters, — the  difference 
between  a  flock  mattress  and  a  feather-bed ;  tell  thee,  thou  Un- 
speafcablo  One,  that,  altliough  we  have  not  feathers  to  our  beds  we 
can  rest  in  the  Infinite  Word  I  "  Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,  0 
Christ ;  tjiou  art  the  Everlasting  Son  of  the  Father  ;  thou  hast  taken 
upon  thee  to  redeem  man  ;"  therefore  wo  can  do  without  cushions  for 
a  time.     Oh,  oh  ! 

Thus  it  was  with  mc,  in  days  when  I  held  some  opinions  which  I 
do  not  hold  now,  and  knew,  necessarily,  much  less  of  this  weary 
world,  and  all  that  is  to  be  said  for  different  ways  of  putting  things, 
and  especially  for  differences  of  moral  dialect.  Let  all  this  be  con- 
sidered, and  handsomely.  There  still  remains  much  excuse — surely 
more  than  excuse  ? — for  bursts  of  stoicism  in  those  days — in  all  days, 
truly,  but  especially  in  these  1  One  reads,  without  surprise  and  with 
a  secret  pleasure,  that  there  was  a  certain  bareness,  or  even  aordid- 
ness,  about  the  appointments  of  Wordsworth's  home;  and  it  ia  surely 
hard  to  walk  open-eyed  through  life  without  occasionally  exclaiming, 
"  Off,  off,  vile  trappings  I  wc  are  sophisticated  ! "  In  tho  dead 
silent  midnight,  when  a  beloved  life — nay  when  an  unbeloved  life — 
flickers  in  tho  socket  under  our  eyes — in  the  dewy  chill  of  the 
"  awful  rose  of  dawn  "—how  paltry  do  the  "  sophistications  "  of  our 
daily  life  appear  !  Yon  need  not  trouble  yoiu-sclf  to  draw  the  line  on 
the  other  aide, — to  imagine  a  death-bed  in  a  bare  stone  wash-house, 
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thought  of  all  that,  and  it  is  no  doubt  aa  miserable  to  have  too  little 
help  from  art  as  base  to  rely  too  much  upon  such  help.  But  there 
still  remains  plenty  of  room  for  the  ramshackle  spirit ;  and  there  ia 
usually  sufficient  sense  of  humour  in  a  ramshackle  mind  to  save  it 
from  preposterousness.  It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  women  that 
s(Ane  would  desire  luxury,  or  the  means  of  luxury ;  you  cannot  help 
wanting  to  shield  a  beloyed  wife  or  daughter  from  the  winds  of 
heaven  and  all  the  uglifying  chances  of  life.  But  even  here  there 
are  limits.  Baudelaire  never  looks  so  contemptible,  so  disgusting, 
indeed,  as  when  he  prefers  the  curried  and  combed  belle  of  the 
capital  to  the  breezy,  inartificial ''  yonge  wyf  "  of  Chaucer. 

The  question  of  sincerity  or  originality  remains.  To  be  ramshackle 
in  the  true  sense  is  simply  to  be  true.  Why  should  every  man's  chairs^ 
and  tables,  and  coats,  and  collars,  and  neckties,  be  of  the  same 
pattern  as  his  neighbour's  %  If  a  new  notion  in  such  matters  comes 
quite  natural  to  any  one,  why  shouldn't  he  work  it  outi  *'Affectar 
tion/'  did  you  say,  sir  %  Pardon  me,  the  affectation  is  in  the  vain, 
lazy  imitating  of  the  crowd,  not  in  any  one's  originality.  Till  some 
one  does  what  is  not  natural  to  him,  he  is  not  affected.  '^  Originality 
in  these  matters  looks  singular,  as  if  you  wanted  to  attract  attention." 
Really  now  !  But  what  is  that  to  me  ?  If  you  would  all  go  and  be 
sincere,  the  whole  lot  of  you  would  be  original  too,  and  then  where  would 
be  the  singularity  1  There  is  a  yoimg  fellow  who  said  to  me  one  day 
— wasn't  it  rude  of  him  1-^"  I  believe,  dad,  if  you  were  to  be  set 
down  in  a  splendidly-furnished  palace,  you  would  want  to  turn  all 
the  jRimiture  out  of  doors  directly,  and  furnish  all  over  again  with 
things  of  your  own  inventing  and  making.''  The  irreverent  young  man  is 
not  fiBff  from  the  truth.  I  should  like  to  keep  the  fairy  palace  for  my 
womenkind,  but  for  myself  I  could  Wit  stand  it.  I  should  prefer  to 
go  and  spend  ten  pounds  in  disused  boxes,  chumps  of  wood,  hair  or 
flock  stufiing,  chintzes,  and  other  himible  ''  orts,"  and  make  my  own 
furniture.  I  am  a  very  Robinson  Crusoe  sort  of  fellow — ^no,  I 
couldn't  have  got  on  with  only  man  Friday, — I'm  a  very  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  sort  of  fellow — put  it  that  way,  please.  I  have 
something  of  Will  Wimble  in  me,  too.  I  never  see  anything  that  has 
been  utterly  cast  off  as  useless,  a  bit  of  wire,  a  bit  of  iron,  an  old  box,  or 
what  not,  without  immediately  setting  my  wits  to  work  to  see  what 
can  be  made  of  it.  And,  trust  me,  I  have  in  my  time  made  some 
smart  little  conveniences  out  of  dustmen's  lumber.  I  admire  the 
fmniture  shops,  but  as  museiuns  of  curiosities.  And  yet  I  have  an 
eye  for  splendour.  Gilding  and  gorgeous  colours  are  quite  in  my 
line.  But  I  like,  so  to  speak,  the  death's  head  at  the  feast,  something 
simple  and  bare  by  the  side  of  the  ornament.  In  every  department 
of  life,  without  exception,  your  true  Ramshackle  goes  in  for  producing 
his  results  out  of  smaU  and  apparently  intractable  material.  Was  it 
not  Wollaston  who,  when  some  visitor  asked  to  see  his  laboratory 
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produced  a  teartray,  with  a  retort  or  two,  a  blow-pipe,  and  ao  on? 
Now  thafs  the  man  for  my  money.  It  4s  the  same  with  books  and 
studies.  When  I  first  saw  a  pair  of  globes,  my  thought  was  not  how 
nice  it  would  be  to  have  a  pair  like  them,  but  to  make  planispheres 
out  of  cardboard  that  would  work  the  problems.  It  is  the  same  with 
pleasures :  I  like  the  cheap  and  simple  ones,  and  I  like  to  take  them 
in  a  resolutely  ramshackle  way.  I  feel  afironted  when  any  one  says 
to  me, — "  Where  are  you  going  to  this  autumn,  Mr.  Fieldmouse  1  ** 
It  is  a  question  which  implies  that  I  am  under  a  sort  of  obligation  to 
do  as  other  people  do  "  this  autumn."  But  why  should  I  ]  Why 
shouldn't  I  stop  at  home  if  I  choose)  Or  why  shouldn't  I  take  my 
holiday  in  my  own  way  1  In  the  same  way,  all  questions,  all  compli- 
ments, all  references  to  my  affairs  which  imply  that  I  live  by  a  code, 
as  other  people  do,  offend  me.  Some  of  the  things  by  which 
acquaintances  and  even  Mends  have  sought  to  please  me  have  been 
to  me  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  "  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  your 
son  1 "  is  surely  a  most  impertinent  and  stupid  question.  I  nerer 
allowed  any  one  to  "  do  "  anything  "  with  "  me  ;1  never  mean  to ;  and 
should  I  not  do  as  I  would  be  done  by  %  The  fact  is,  people  seem 
one  and  all  unable  to  conceive  of  any  social  (nUoome,  so  to  speak,  as 
desirable  unless  they  are  after  the  patterns  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to.  "  I'd  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew  "  than  be  thus  tied 
to  precedent.  Do  you  think  I  don't  see  through  this  grand  conspi- 
racy of  humbug  %  I  have  just  been  dipping  into  the  life  of  a  literary 
man  who  was  "  in  society."  What  a  picture !  what  a  sickening 
story  of  imitation,  vanity,  pretence,  slander,  malice,  and  scented 
hugger-mugger !  It  makes  one  exclaim,  ''  Oh  for  a  drop  of 
[truth]  in  a  quill,  to  bathe  one's  eyes  with  ! "  Do  you  think  I  would 
put  round  my  neck  for  one  hour  the  collar  that  was  worn  by  any  of 
the  fellows  who  allowed  a  beast  like  Eogers  to  insidt  them  to  their 
faces,  as  that  chartered  ruffian  used  to  do  in  the  best  society )  Poor 
country  mouse  that  I  am,  I  look  down  upon  the  whole  concern  with 
scornful  rage,  except  when  I  laugh  at  it.  Do  you  think  T 
would  put  on  a  swallow-tail,  and  wear  your  yoke  ?  No,  thank  you, 
I  will  sooner  "  swing  on  a  gate  and  eat  fat  bacon  all  day  long."  I  do 
not  like  your  fine  company.  How  I  admire  B^ranger,  keeping  him- 
self to  himself  and  steadfastly  refusing  to  be  "  introduced."  "  Dans 
un  grenier  qu'on  est  bien  k  vingt  ans  ! "  yes,  and  at  any  age,  if  Lisette 
be  there,  I  mean  the  better  Lisette. 

But  this  does  not  imply  that  your  true  Ramshackle  is  at  home  in 
the  set  Boheniianism  of  your  Quartier  Latin  or  any  other  rookeiy. 
That  is  just  as  offensive  in  its  way  as  the  "  good  form  "  of  society.  I 
protest  I  know  of  nothing  more  conventional,  more  hollow,  more 
intolerant,  more  insincere,  than  Bohemianism  so-called  in  literature. 
You  indifferent  to  poverty?  Ah,  ah,  do  you  think  I  can't  see 
through  you,  gentlemen  of  Bohemia  1     You  despise  poverty  in  your 

o  o  2 
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hearts.  Y(ywr  sort  of  ramshackle  is  only  a  convention  that  you  uae 
partly  as  a  blind,  partly  as  a  coat  of  mail.  If  you  were  sincere,  you 
would  wear  neither  the  mask  nor  the  armour. 

I  have  scarcely  known  anything  more  marked  than  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  conventional  luxury  or  genteel  propriety  in 
recent  literature, — especially  in  novels.  Three-fourths  of  the  charm 
of  some  of  the  most  successful  novels  lies  in  their  pictures  of  a  style  of 
life  a  little  above  that  of  the  majority  of  their  readers.  There  are 
plenty  of  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  poor,  as  matter  of  humour,  as 
matter  of  compassion,  by  way  of  foil,  or  as  matter  of  curiosity ;  but 
the  assumptions  of  most  novels  are  that  the  reader  is  necesmrUy  "  in 
society,"  and  utterly  above  all  hard-working  cares.  Your  young 
fellow  has  his  club,  and  lunches  on  clear  turtle  soup,  cold  chicken 
aux  champignons,  and  St.  Peray  or  Beaune,  with  a  cigar  worth  a 
shilling  to  follow.  And  when  we  come  to  the  private  life  even,  of 
the  virtuous  young  curate  who  retires  into  so-called  simplicity  of 
living  with  his  high-bred  wife,  I  can  only  say  that  their  idea  of 
poverty  or  simplicity  of  living  is  not  mine.  Mine  would  knock  them 
both  out  of  wind  and  time,  and  make  the  novelist's  fine  words  look 
rather  silly.  Oh,  these  things  enrage  me !  Why,  years  ago,  when  I 
was  young  and  soft,  at  a  time  when  I  was  forced  to  mend  with  paper 
my  own  one  pair  of  shoes  to  keep  my  feet  from  the  stones,  I  have 
been  got  to  subscribe  to  help  a  "  scholar  in  distress, — poor  man, — 
such  a  dreadful  case ; "  and  I  foimd  out  afterwards,  that  the 
"scholar**  could  ride  about  in  a  cab  and  wear  fine  kid  gloves. 
Mean  dandy,  how  I  hated  him  !  By  poverty,  I  mean  that  of  such  a 
a  life  as,  to  my  certain  knowledge  and  personal  observation,  Mazzini 
lived, — during  part  of  his  time,  I  hope  not  for  long.  That  is  what 
I  call  poverty ! 

We  will  not  talk  much  of  the  Ramshackle  tendency  to  find  friends 
in  Alsatia.  The  most  beloved  of  English  humourists  said  that  his 
intimates  had  always  been  "a  ragged  regiment."  George  Sand, 
speaking  for  herself  through  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  characters,  says 
(I  quote  at  random),  "  Cost  parmi  les  pauvres  diables  que  j'ai  toujours 
trouv6  mes  amis."  That  is  good, — ^pauvres  diables  is  good, — ^to 
parody  Polonius.  ■  I  fear  the  true  Kamshackle  does  not  like  successful 
people  of  the  world.  For  myself,  I  dislike  a  fellow  with  any  sort  of 
gloss  upon  him, — moral,  religious,  intellectual,  or  other.  I  cannot 
— except  by  keeping  silence,  or  shunning  him — resist  the  temptation 
to  snub  a  millionnaire ;  as  for  moral  or  social  gloss,  the  following 
sentences  from  a  recent  story  will  serve  my  purpose  for  a  concluding 
turn.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  supposed  to  have  got  into  some 
discredit,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  novelist  goes  on  about  his 
and  his  wife's  position  in  "  society  "  : — 

"  The  Leylands'  position  had  been  somewhat  peculiar.  Almost  alone 
among  the  city  people — the  higher  clerical  dignitaries  scarcely  coming 
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undef  that  category — they  had  been  freely  admitted  as  of  the 
'  county  set.'  The  Homfrays  and,  perhaps,  the  Rogersons,  just  one 
here  and  there,  enjoyed  the  privilege  with  them ;  but  still  very  few  in 
number  were  the  favoured  ones.  And  now  it  seemed  that  by  this  the 
outer  measure  of  Leyland's  lapse  was  to  be  decreed 

"  Leyland's  name  was  on  the  books  of  the  very  exclusive  County 
Club;  and,  at  quite  the  first  of  his  return,  there  went  about  a  steady 
report  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  club  was  to  be  called  to  consider 

the  propriety  of  removing  it  therefrom Leyland  would  long 

ago  have  volxmtarily  withdrawn  his  name,  had  not  Mr.  Eogerson,  Mr. 
Hulyard,  and  other  friends  of  his,  laid  it  on  him  not  to  do  so  unless 

the  choice  came  to  be  only  between  that  and  actual  expulsion. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  ;  the  Rogersons,  Hulyards — the  city,  in 
short — might  be  depended  on  not  to  further  visit  Leyland's  offence  on 
his  head  \  but  the  greater  county  people  were  slow  to  give  any  sign, 
and  the  Banbrooks  and  others  of  that  stamp  would  surely  enough 
fbllow  them,  whatever  the  event  were." 

Now  this  sort  of  thing  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  hew 
somebody  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  as  Samuel  hewed  Agag.  And  I 
believe  the  Lord  would  approve  the  action.  The  true  Ramshackle 
says,  "  I  will  not  have  your  Society  at  the  cost  of  the  degradation 
and  falsehood  there  is  in  all  this."  Society  is  worth  nothing  except 
in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  and  originality  of  the  individuals 
composing  it.  In  a  state  of  over-civilization,  sincerity  and  origi- 
nality (by  which  last  is  meant  simply  what  must  flow  out  of  Natu- 
ralness) will  be  forced  into  Ramshackleness.  In  the  ramshackle 
world,  there  may  be  the  happiness  and  serenity  that  come  of  truth- 
fulness. In  yours,  never,  or  only  by  rare  chances.  I  like  luxury  now 
and  then — 

*'  This  jelly's  rich,  this  malmaey  healing, — 
Pray  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in ;  " — 

Yes,  for  a  change,  fairly  giving  and  taking,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
favour  shown  and  no  obligation  incurred  on  either  side.  But  it  must 
all  come  naturally,  if  at  all ;  and  long  before 

'^  The  cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor  " 

I  shall  exclaim — 

"  Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 
My  crust  of  bread  and  liberty  I " 

TiMON  FiBLDMOUSE. 


EVENING  LONGINGS. 
Bt    Bj5rnstj£rnb   Bjobnson. 


I. 

The  Princess  sat  high  in  her  maiden-bower, 
And  the  boy  blew  his  horn  below  by  the  tower  :— 
'^  Be  silent,  thou  boy,  why  hknoest  thou  so  f 
Thou  Mnderest  my  thoughts  that  afar  tpould  go 
With  the  setting  sun.** 

II. 

The  Princess  sat  high  in  her  maiden-bower, 
And  the  boy  no  longer  blew  by  the  tower : — 
"  Why  art  thou  so  siletU  ?    Again  titou  must  blow  : 
Thou  helpest  my  thoughts  that  afar  would  go 
With  the  setting  sunj* 

in. 

The  Princess  sat  high  in  her  maiden-bower, 
And  the  boy  blew  again  below  by  the  tower ; 
And  then  she  wept  in  the  eventide : 
"  What  DO  I  then  want,  my  Ood  1 "  she  sighed  : 
Then  the  sun  went  down. 
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IX. 

Mt  Scotch  friend  attended  me  through  the  whole  of  my  ferer,  and 
until  I  had  reached  a  state  of  convalescence,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  me,  and  I  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  practitioner  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Health  returned  to  me  but  slowly,  and  it  waa 
several  months  before  it  was  fully  restored.  During  the  latter 
portion  of  my  convalescence  I  began  again  to  consider  what  pro- 
fession I  should  adopt,  but  could  come  to  no  decision  on  ihe 
subject.  The  legal  profession  I  had  already  relinquished,  why  I 
hardly  know,  unless  it  was  the  keen  susceptibility  to  the  ridiculous 
which  has  haunted  me  through  the  whole  of  my  existence.  I  now 
looked  on  the  medical  profession  with  abhorrence ;  not  but  that 
I  fully  admitted  how  much  we  were  indebted  to  its  professors,  and 
the  many  beauties  and  attractions  it  possessed.  Still,  the  horrible 
sight  of  that  dissecting  room  remained  as  fresh  on  my  memory  as  if 
I  were  present  in  it,  and  I  turned  from  it  with  loathing  and  disgust. 
At  last  I  resolved  to  wait  till  I  was  fully  restored  to  health,  and  then 
consult  my  uncle  on  the  subject, — that  is  to  say,  if  I  could  induce  him 
to  interest  himself  in  it;  and  this  determination  I  carried  out. 

When  I  called  on  my  uncle  after  a  sojourn  of  some  weeks  in  the 
country,  he  complimented  me  on  my  restoration  to  health. 

"  Your  illness,''  he  continued,  '^  has  certainly  left  its  traces  bdhind 
it.  You  are  far  thinner  and  paler  than  when  I  last  saw  you.  Now 
tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you,  as  I  am  rather  in  a  hurry  this 
morning." 

As  when  I  entered  the  house  there  appeared  no  signs  of  either 
bustle  or  confusion,  but  my  tmcle  was  calmly  seated  in  his  chair 
reading  the  newspaper,  I  naturally  suspected  his  being  "  in  a  huny  " 
was  simply  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  me.  However,  I  made  no  remaric, 
but  told  him  I  wished  to  consult  him  as  to  what  profesmon  I  had 
better  enter. 

'^I  really  cannot  advise  you  on  the  subject,"  he  said  rather 
testily.  ''  You  are  now  old  enough  to  know  best  what  profession  or 
occupation  suits  your  tastes  and  idiosyncrasies.  You  had  better 
decide  for  yourself  on  the  matter,  and  when  I  know  what  your 
Tiews  are  I  wfll  a«rirt  in  carrying  them  out" 

"  But,  uncle,"  I  said  somewhat  firmly,  "I  want  your  opinion.  You 
are  my  guardian,  and  I  submit  I  have  a  right  to  ask  it." 

**  Well,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  replied,  "  my  opinion  is  simply  this. 
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You  are  not  old  enough,  or  at  any  rate  not  settled  enough,  to  make 
up  your  mind  on  the  subject.  Again,  I  tell  you  candidly  that  for 
either  of  the  learned  professions  I  do  not  consider  your  education  is 
sufficient.     What  say  you  to  the  army  % " 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,  imcle,"  I  said,  "  but  it  would  be  long 
before  I  could  get  a  commission,  there  being  so  many  names  down 
I  imderstand,  which  would  cause  considerable  delay.  Besides,  I  did 
not  know  you  had  any  interest  in  the  service." 

"  Nor  have  I,"  said  my  uncle,  rising  from  his  seat.  "  Now  I  tell 
you  what  I  think  you  had  better  do.  Wait  till  you  are  of  age, 
which  will  be  in  two  and  a  half  years,  and  then  you  can  decide  for 
yourself.  In  the  meantime  I  should  advise  you  to  reside  with  some 
man  of  education,  with  whom  you  could  carry  on  your  studies  till 
you  are  fitted  not  only  to  enter  the  medical  profession,  but  to 
take  any  position  in  society  which  may  be  open  to  you.  By  that 
means  you  will  be  better  able  to  choose  for  yourself,  and  it  will 
relieve  me  of  all  responsibility  of  deciding  for  you  in  your  present 
unsettled  state  of  mind." 

I  must  say  I  much  liked  the  view  my  uncle  took  of  the  matter, 
and  told  him  I  would  adopt  it  without  further  hesitation.  I  asked 
him  with  whom  I  could  reside.  He  hardly  knew,  he  said,  unless 
with  a  retired  Oxford  tutor  living  with  his  wife  at  Brighton,  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  They  were  in  moderate  circumstances, 
and  as  they  had  two  sons  in  the  army,  he  thought  it  very  probable 
they  might  not  object  to  add  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  a 
year  to  their  income. 

"  If  you  like  the  idea,"  continued  my  uncle,  "I  will  write  to  them 
on  the  subject." 

I  readily  accepted  his  offer,  and  shortly  afterwards  left  the  house. 

In  three  days  my  uncle  received  a  reply  from  Dr.  Morgan,  the 
tutor  alluded  to,  saying  he  should  be  happy  to  receive  me  into  his 
house,  on  the  understanding  that  the  agreement  should  end  as  soon 
as  either  was  tired  of  the  other's  society,  or  any  other  circumstance 
occurred  to  make  a  separation  advisable.  This  my  uncle  accepted  on 
my  part,  and  the  next  week  I  was  domiciled  in  Dr.  Morgan's  house 
at  Brighton.  I  found  the  doctor  and  his  wife  a  veiy  amiable  couple, 
and  we  agreed  well  together.  The  morning  was  dedicated  to  study, 
and  in  the  afternoon  each  took  his  own  way  till  we  met  at  dinner. 
In  this  manner  eighteen  months  of  the  time  passed  on,  when  the 
Doctor  told  me  that  he  and  his  wife  had  determined  to  remove  to 
Paris — ^would  I  like  to  accompany  them  ?  I  assented  without  hesita- 
tion, and  my  uncle  approving  the  plan,  we  started  off  together  for 
Paris,  where  the  Doctor  took  apartments  in  the  Quartier  Latin. 
Our  establishment  and  method  of  living,  though  modest  and  unas- 
suming, was  most  comfortable.  The  doctor  was  an  excellent  French 
scholar,  and  soon  formed  a  circle  of  acquaintances  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  different  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.     I  had  myself 
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already  received  some  iustruction  in  the  French  language,  which 
was  still  fresh  on  my  memory,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  me  a  very 
accomplished  French  scholar.  I  now  put  myself  und6r  a  professor 
of  the  language^  and  read  with  him  an  hour  daily,  till  I  could  con* 
verse  fluently. 

With  the  different  adventures  which  happened  during  my  sojourn 
both  at  Brighton  and  Paris  I  will  not  detain  the  reader,  especially 
as  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  would  excite  the  slightest  interest  in 
his  mind.  I  wrote  several  letters  to  Burton,  but  for  some  time 
received  no  answer.  At  first  I  thought  that  he  was  in  ill-humour  with 
me  for  my  neglect  of  him  after  my  return  from  India.  At  the  same 
time  I  was  obliged  tacitly  to  admit  that  he  was  hardly  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  retain  any  ill-feeling  against  me,  especially  after  the  frank 
expressions  of  regret  I  had  made  in  my  letters.  The  mystery  was, 
however,  at  last  explained.  About  a  fortnight  before  I  came  of  age, 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  uncle,  enclosing  one  for  my  tutor,  and 
another  to  me  from  Burton,  bearing  the  Calcutta  post-mark.  In  it 
he  informed  mc  that  he  had  heard  of  my  having  sent  a  message  to 
his  house  shortly  after  my  return  from  India,  he  at  the  time  being 
in  the  country.  He  then  received  an  appointment,  or  writership,  as 
it  was  then  called,  in  the  East  India  Company's  civil  service,  and  a 
month  afterwards  left  London  for  Calcutta.  He  told  me  he  should 
from  time  to  time  correspond  with  me,  and  begged  me  to  write  and 
inform  him  what  my  present  occupation  and  prospects  were,  as  he 
should  always  be  interested  in  my  welfare,  and  sincerely  trusted  we 
should  some  day  meet  again. 

My  uncle's  letter  to  me  was  couched  in  a  style  far  different  from 
his  ordinary  curt  epistles.  In  the  present  instance  he  was  rather  diffuse 
than  otherwise,  addressing  me  in  terms  of  great  consideration  and 
affection.  He  reminded  me  that  in  about  a  fortnight's  time  I  should 
be  of  age,  and  advised  my  immediate  return  to  England,  as  he 
should  like  me  to  audit  the  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  my  property  placed  in  his  hands,  with  which  he  hoped  I  should 
acknowledge  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  just  steward.  The  letter  to 
my  tutor  was  in  my  uncle's  usual  short  and  concise  style.  In  set 
phraseology  he  thanked  him  for  the  good  service  he  had  rendered  me, 
and  enclosed  a  cheque  for  the  last  half  year's  salary,  about  to  become 
due,  informing  him  of  his  wish  that  I  should  immediately  return  home. 
My  leave-taking  with  my  tutor  and  his  wife  was  friendly  in  the 
extreme,  and  that  without  any  affectation  or  compliment  on  either 
side.  I  had  acquired  for  them  an  amount  of  sincere  respect  and 
good  feeling  I  had  seldom  experienced  for  any  of  those  imder  whose 
care  I  had  hitherto  been ;  and  I  am  fiiUy  convinced  the  feeling  I 
entertained  towards  them  was  fully  reciprocated. 

On  arriving  in  England  my  uncle  received  me  in  a  much  more 
friendly  manner  than  usual;  so  warm  was  it,  in  fact,  as  to  cause 
me  considerable  surprise.     Instead  of  the  few  cold  abrupt  sentences  he 
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was  accustomed  to  address  to  me,  nothing  could  be  more  affectionate 
than  his  manner.  He  questioned  me  as  to  the  progress  I  had  made 
in  my  studies,  and  whether  I,  personally,  was  satisfied  with  the 
«rttention  and  instruction  I  had  received  from  my  tutor. 

"  I  should  tell  you,"  he  continued,  "  that  he  writes  me  word  that 
in  point  of  education  you  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  commence  the 
«tudy  of  either  law,  physic,  or  divinity ;  that  you  are  as  a  classical 
scholar  somewhat  above  the  average  of  young  ntien  leaving  the  Univer- 
sities, for,  although  inferior  to  many,  you  are  certainly  superior  to 
a  still  greater  number.  He  further  says  you  are  a  fiair  mathemar 
tician,  and,  for  a  yoimg  Englishman,  a  remarkably  good  French 
scholar ;  that  your  accent,  if  not  perfect,  is  certainly  fiar  more  so 
than  ninety-nine  Englishmen  out  of  a  hundred  who  profess  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  language,  while  your  grammar  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Now  all  this  is  very  encouraging,  and  I  can  want 
nothing  more  if  you  yourself  are  satisfied." 

I  told  my  uncle,  modestly,  that  it  was  a  diffcult  question  for  me 
to  decide,  as  I  was  a  bad  judge  <^  my  own  qualifications.  At 
the  same  time,  I  must  admit,  that  if  all  were  not  true  that  my 
tutor  had  stated,  it  was  certainly  more  my  own  fault  than  his,  for 
nobody  could  have  been  more  kind,  assiduous,  and  attentive  than  he 
had  been  to  me  the  whole  time  I  had  been  with  him. 

"  Well,"  said  my  uncle,  "  that  is  very  satisfactory  on  both  sides. 
And  now  let  me  ask  if  you  have  selected  the  profession  you  intend  to 
foUow  1 " 

"  I  have  not  definitely  decided,"  I  replied.  "  I  think,  however, 
it  will  be  the  law." 

''  As  a  solicitor  or  barrister ) "  said  my  uncle. 

^'  As  a  barrister  certainly,"  I  replied. 

'^  Do  you  intend  at  once  entering  an  Inn  of  Court  % ''  he  inquired. 
"**  And  if  so,  which  will  you  choose  % " 

**  Frankly,"  I  said,  "  before  commencing  the  study  of  the  law,  I 
should  much  like  to  take  a  holiday,  and  see  a  little  of  the  world — 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  offer."  * 

"None  at  all,  my  boy,"  was  his  reply.  "I  think  the  wish 
perfectly  natural.  What  countries  do  you  particularly  desire  to 
visit  ? " 

"  Italy  especially,"  I  said.  **  It  has  always  been  my  wish  to  visit 
that  country ;  and  now  that  I  have  the  opportunity  I  should  like  to  do 
80.  I  should  also  like  to  see  the  principal  cities  of  Germany  before  I 
return.  All  French  cities,  I  understand,  are  like  Paris,  so  I  should 
have  little  inducement  to  remain  long  in  France.  Altogether,  I 
should  wish  to  be  absent  some  six  or  seven  months,  and  when  I 
return  to  my  own  coufitry  I  shall  set  steadily  to  work  at  the  law. 
I  hope  you  don't  consider  the  proposition  an  imsatisfactory  one." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  my  uncle.  "  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  you  are 
perfectly  right  in  the  course  you  propose  to  pursue.     It  is  exactly 
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the  sort  of  thing  I  should  have  done  had  I  heen  in  your  place ;  and 
indeed,  had  I  had  thirty  years  less  on  my  head,  it  is  more  than  probable 
I  should  have  offered  to  accompany  yom  As  it  is,  I  have  now  little 
wish  to  travel,  for  I  feel  the  infirmities  of  age  rapidly  coming  on 
me.  To-morrow,"  he  continued,  "  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  go 
through  the  accounts  with  you,  and  if  you  find  them  correct,  as  I  trust 
you  will,  I  shall,  the  day  you  come  of  age,  make  everything  over  to 
you." 

Of  course  I  had  no  objection  to  offer  to  the  arrangement,  and  we 
then  separated  for  the  day. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  entered  my  uncle's  sitting-room,  I 
found  an  ominous  number  of  books,  papers,  and  deeds  spread  on  the 
table.  Possibly  my  surprise  at  their  number  was  visible  on  my 
coimtenance,  for  my  imcle  said  to  me, — 

"I  suppose  you  are  not  accustomed  to  audit  accounts." 

''  I  have  had  no  practice  whatever,"  I  said  to  him ;  ^'  and,  in  fiacty 
know  nothing  about  them.  However,  of  this  I  am  certain  that 
examine  them  as  I  may  I  shall  not  be  more  fully  convinced  of  your 
integrity  and  good  management  than  I  am  at  the  present  moment." 
Very  complimentary  of  you,  my  boy,  to  say  so,"  he  replied. 
But  that's  not  my  way  of  doing  business.  We  will  go,  if  you 
please,  seriatim  through  the  whole,  much  as  it  may  bore  you ;  and  as 
the  sooner  a  disagreeable  job  is  begim  the  sooner  it  is  finished, — ^which 
no  doubt  you  have  often  hfeard  before, — ^we  will  set  to  work  at  once." 

The  audit  of  the  accoimts  lasted  several  days.  The  details  I  will 
spare  the  reader,  for  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  monotonous 
than  the  work.  I  candidly  believe  that  I  had  to  put  my  initials  to 
every  half  crown  my  uncle  had  ^ent  during  my  minority,  as 
certifying  it  was  correct.  He  had  invested,  he  told  me,  a  good  deal 
of  my  money  in  the  purchase  of  annuities.  Whenever  he  had  400/. 
or  500/.  in  hand,  he  had  purchased  with  it  either  an  annuity  or  a 
reversion,  and  in  case  he  could  find  none  in  the  market,  sooner  than 
allow  my  money  to  lie  idle,  he  had  transfeired  to  me  one  of  his  own 
at  the  price  he  had  given  for  it  There  were  also  several  other 
investments  he  had  made  for  me,  but  which  I  did  not  understand. 
The  only  remark  I  made  during  the  time  was,  that  I  had  no  idea 
affairs  of  the  kind  could  be  so  complicated ;  to  which  he  replied,  that 
the  good  interest  they  paid  was  the  result  of  these  complications ;  had 
all  been  simple,  my  income  would  have  been  &r  less. 

"  At  the  time  your  property  came  into  my  hands,"  he  continued, 
''  the  money  was  in  the  Funds,  and  the  whole  did  not  exceed  300/.  a- 
year,  and  now  your  annual  income  is  certainly  not  less  than  500/." 

I  must  admit  that  this  intelligence  gave  me  much  satisfaction,  as 
I  had  no  idea  I  was  master  of  so  large  a  sum.  My  imcle  evidently 
noticed  my  pleasitrable  surprise,  and  addressing  me  again,  said, — 

'<  Do  not  imagine  I  have  been  ignorant  of  the  suspicion  which  has 
always  haunted  you  of  my  being  indifferent  to  you  and  your  welfare. 
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You  have  now  before  you  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  mjustice  you  have 
done  me.  However,  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  I  hope  for  the 
future  you  will  think  better  of  me  than  you  have  hitherto  done." 

I  hardly  knew  what  reply  to  make  him,  when,  seeing  my  embarrass- 
ment, he  relieved  me  from  it  by  saying, — 

"  And  now,  do  you  intend  taking  the  management  of  the  property 
into  your  own  hands  1  ** 

**  I  am  afraid,  uncle,  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  understand  how  to 
manage  it  properly,"  I  replied;  "some  of  the  securities  seem  so 
complicated  \  at  any  rate,  until  I  have  made  some  progress  in  the 
law,  and  am  better  able  to  understand  their  legal  nature  myself." 

"  Still,"  said  my  imcle,  "  some  one  must  look  after  it,  especially 
while  you  are  absent.  Who  would  you  like  to  do  so  ?  If  you  know 
of  no  one,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  it  for  you  till  your  return,  for, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  getting  somewhat  tired  of  business." 

I  told  him  he  would  greatly  oblige  me  if  he  would,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  then  entered  into  between  us.  T  was  to  start  on  my 
travels  with  a  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket,  and  every  three  months 
a  similar  sum  was  to  be  forwarded  to  me  to  any  address  I  might 
appoint.  The  surplus  of  my  income  could  accumulate  till  I  re- 
turned to  England,  as  I  should  then  incur  expenses  in  entering  my 
profession,  which  that  amount  would  help  me  to  defray.  All  thia 
met  with  my  perfect  approbation,  and  the  day  after  my  coming  of 
age,  I  started  on  my  journey. 

In  point  of  time  Italy  was  then  at  far  greater  distance  from  London 
than  at  present.  In  one  respect  this  was  not  altogether  a  loss,  for  I 
saw  many  interesting  towns  on  my  way,  which  are  at  present  missed 
by  the  traveller  who  makes  the  journey  by  rail.  I  think  by  the 
diligence  it  took  me  four  days  and  three  nights  to  arrive  only  at 
Chalons.  From  that  town  I  descended  the  river  to  Lyons,  where  I 
took  up  my  abode  at  a  first-class  hotel,  resolving  to  remain  there  for 
a  week.  I  had  not  then  determined  what  route  I  would  take  into 
Italy,  whether  by  Mont  Cenis,  or  through  Nice  to  Genoa.  I  remained 
for  some  days  in  doubt,  each  way  offering  great  attractions. 

On  one  occasion  at  the  table-d'hote  I  entered  into  conversation 
with  a  French  gentleman  on  the  subject,  who  appeared  rather  a 
singular  character.  He  was  a  man  of  about  forty-five  or  fifty  years 
of  age,  tall,  well-made,  though  rather  common-looking  in  the  face, 
and  fluent  in  conversation.  In  his  manners  there  was  a  singular 
contrast.  With  me,  as  we  became  better  acquainted,  there  was  a 
frank  honhomie  about  him  that  pleased  me  exceedingly.  With 
strangers  he  was  courteous  to  excess,  at  least  in  his  manners,  which 
would  have  been  graceful  had  they  not  been  exaggerated.  They 
struck  me  as  rather  the  pantomime  of  an  actor  on  the  stage  playing 
the  part  of  a  nobleman,  than  those  of  a  gentleman  in  ordinary  life. 
Possibly  this  conclusion  was  arrived  at  from  his  being  so  weU  versed 
in  theatrical  matters.    He  knew  everything  connected  with  the  whole 
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aud  80II10  of  the  theatres  when  residing  in  Paris,  I  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  their  man^ement  or  politics,  and  listened,  therefore, 
with  considerable  attention  and  amusement  to  the  anecdotes  with 
vhich  my  new  friend  regaled  the  others  at  table. 

Having  discovered  that  he  was  going  into  Italy,  I  ventured  to  ask 
him  what  route  he  int«nded  to  take. 

"  By  Mont  Cenis  to  Turin,"  was  his  reply. 

"  The  reason  I  inquired,"  I  said,  "  was  because  I  am  undecided 
what  route  to  take  myself." 

"  Well,  then,  come  with  me,"  he  said,  "  I  know  the  road  perfectly 
well,  and  mo»t  of  the  towns  in  the  north  of  Italy,  especially  TuriD, 
Milan,  and  Venice,  and  if  I  can  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  you  in 
showing  you  the  lions,  you  have  but  to  command  me." 

I  thanked  him  cordially  for  his  kindness,  and  the  next  morning  ho 
conducted  mo  to  the  diligence  ofBce,  Ahere  he  took  two  places  in  the 
coup^  and  started  the  same  evening  for  Turin. 


The  commencement  of  my  journey  from  Lyons  was  somewhat 
uninteresting.  In  consequence  of  the  darkness  there  waa  nothing  to 
attract  my  attention  to  the  scenery,  I  conversed,  however,  with 
Mr.  Lefevre,  my  new  acquaintance,  at  considerable  length.  Although 
a  Frenchman,  I  found  he  waa  well  acquainted  with  the  inannerB  and 
customs  of  England,  and  spoke  the  language  with  tolerable  facility. 
In  one  respect  he  had  greatly  the  advantoge  of  me,  for  he  had  (ia 
England  at  any  rate)  been  in  a  far  higher  position  in  society  than 
myself.  He  questioned  me  about  our  own  nobility,  aud  whether  I 
was  acquainted  with  them.  He  frequently  spoke  of  being  intimate 
with  Lord  Lowther,  the  ilarquis  of  Hertford,  Lord  Sefton,  and  many 
others,  whom  poor  I  only  knew  by  name,  so  elevated  was  the  sphere 
in  which  he  moved  above  my  own.  And  theu  again  be  questioned 
me  as  to  my  own  profussion.  I  avoided  the  subject  as  much  as  I 
possibly  could,  for  I  waa  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  inferiority  of 
the  society  in  which  I  had  hitherto  moved,  and  which  I  was  hardly 
aware  of  until  thiit  moment  I  must  aay  I  felt  some  compunctions 
of  conscience  at  the  meanness  of  concealing  my  real  position.  I  told 
him  I  had  been  in  the  navy  (may  God  forgive  me  !)  and  that  I  had 
served  in  the  East  Indies,  but  having  been  seized  with  a,  violent 
illness,  I  now  intended  to  practise  at  the  bar.  He  complimented  the 
British  Navy  very  highly,  adding  that  although  sickness  waa  a  good 
reason  for  leaving  it,  be  could  hardly  excuse  any  other,  so  many 
attractions  did  it  appear  to  possess  in  his  eyes.  The  bar  had  also  its 
attractions,  be  siiid  ;  there  had  been  Milord  EUenborough,  Milord 
Eldon  who  were  held  in  high  respect,  olthouKh  personally  he  knew 
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but  little  of  them.  He  then  spoke  of  other  members  of  the  aristo- 
cracy whom  he  had  met  with,  especiaUj  officers  in  the  Guards,  and 
asked  if  I  were  acquainted  with  any.  I  remembered  that  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  we  had  taken  from  St.  Helena  to  Bombay 
had  formerly  been  in  the  Guards,  and  I  said  I  knew  him,  although,  if 
the  strict  truth  were  told,  the  only  conyersation  that  ever  pajssed 
between  us  was  his  telling  me  to  get  out  of  the  way,  when,  in  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain  the  soldiers  were  going  below,  to  which  he 
received  an  uncomplimentary  reply.  Mr.  Lefevre  did  not  know  the 
colonel,  nor  even  remember  his  name,  but  his  having  been  in  India, 
I  thought,  might  account  for  that.  Two  or  three  times  I  tried  to 
recollect  the  name  of  some  lord  to  quote  against  the  many  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  but  he  quite  crushed  me,  by  telling  me  of  a 
remark  once  made  to  him  by  His  Majesty  Greorge  lY. 

Mr.  Lefevre  now  fell  asleep,  and  I  attempted  to  divine  what  hia 
profession  could  be.  His  language  and  ideas  seemed  to  be  those  of  a 
gentleman.  He  was  evidently  acquainted  with  many  of  our  aristo- 
cracy, and  yet  the  exaggerated  gestures  he  made  use  of,  especially 
when  addressing  ladies,  threw  me  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  ho 
really  was  the  aristocratical  person  I  imagined  him  to  be.  At  last  I 
fell  asleep  myself,  nor  did  I  awake  till  the  diligence  arrived  at  Pout 
Beauvoisin,  the  frontier  town  of  Savoy,  where  we  breakfasted,  and 
our  luggage  was  examined.  After  a  delay  of  two  hours,  we  again 
entered  the  diligence,  and  continued  our  journey.  In  a  short  time 
the  country  became  more  picturesque,  and  I,  who  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  mountain  scenery,  was  perfectly  delighted  with  the 
prospects  around  me,  and  enthusiastic  indeed  were  my  expressions 
concerning  it  to  my  companion,  who  fully  sympathised  with  me. 
Like  most  Frenchmen,  Mr.  Lefevre  had  evidently  artistic  tastes,  and 
continually  pointed  out  to  me  delicious  little  spots,  such  as  bridges^ 
churches,  cascades,  &c.,  which  I  might  have  missed  in  contemplating 
the  majestic  scenery  around.  One  time,  on  approaching  La  Grande 
Chambre,  my  companion  was  especially  enthusiastic  when  we  came 
to  a  bridge  with  a  waterfisill  rushing  beneath  and  a  tower  at  the  end. 

"  What  a  magnificent  effect  that  would  make,"  he  said,  "  with 
some  peasants  crossing  the  bridge,  and  a  soldier  in  mediseval  breast* 
plate  and  helmet,  standing  with  halberd  in  hand  near  the  tower  1  *' 

So  vividly  did  he  describe  this  that  I  could  almost  imagine  I  saw 
it,  and  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  the  word  '^  scene  "  he  had  made 
use  of  was  very  appropriate,  as  it  would  have  been  very  beautiful  for 
a  theatre. 

At  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  we  dined,  and  afterwards  he  proposed  we 
should  walk  on  together  and  enjoy  the  scenery  while  the  horses  were 
being  harnessed.  This  we  did,  and  I  think  I  never  met  with  a  more 
agreeable  companion  than  Mr.  Lefevre  appeared  to  be  that  day.  All 
conversation  about  the  aristocracy  had  been  dropped,  and  the 
Bcenery  and  habits  of  the  people  were  the  sole  subjects  we  talked 


inn,  we  found  the  horses  had  not  yet  been  harnessed,  and  we  [ax>posed 
walking  onwards  till  the  diligence  should  overtake  aa,  which  it  did 
at  neu'ly  daybreak,  when  we  entered  the  coup4,  and  both,  thoroughly 
tired,  fell  fast  asleep.  At  Modane  my  eyes  were  for  the  first  time 
delighted  with  some  Italian  names  over  the  shops,  as  well  as  direc- 
tions in  the  road  in  the  same  language.  Here  we  merely  changed 
horses,  and  continued  our  road  to  Lanslebourg,  where  we  break&sted. 
Feeling  greatly  refreshed  by  my  meal,  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Lefevre  that 
we  should  traTerse  the  mountain  togetlier,  by  the  foot-path,  instead 
of  by  the  circuitous  rout«  the  diligence  would  take,  but  he  pleaded 
fatigue,  saying  that  his  walk  of  the  evening  before  had  somewhat 
knocked  him  up,  as  he  was  not  as  young  as  I  was.  I  regretted  the 
loss  of  his  society,  and  started  off  in  company  with  two  or  three 
young  Frenchmen  who  were  passengers  inside  the  diligence,  and 
arrived  at  the  Hospice  before  the  cumbrous  vehicle  had  overtaken 
US.  Here  we  dined,  and  then  continued  onwards  down  the  Italian 
side  of  the  mountain.  About  midnight  we  arrived  at  Turin,  where 
Mr.  Lefevre  and  I  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  Pension  Suisse. 

It  was  late  the  next  day  before  I  arose,  so  thoroughly  &tigued  did 
I  feel  with  my  journey.  On  descending  to  the  cofiee-room  I  was  told 
that  Mr.  Lefevre,  having  some  business  to  attend  to,  had  left  the 
hotel,  but  that  he  would  return  to  the  tablc-d'h6te  at  five  o'clock. 
During  the  day,  I  occupied  myself  by  roaming  about  the  city,  cntei^ 
ing  churches,  noticing  shops,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants.  In  foot,  I 
was  HO  thoroughly  happy  in  the  novelty  of  the  scene  oroimd  me,  that 
the  time  pasacd  more  rapidly  than  I  had  calculated.  I  now  attempted 
to  wend  my  way  back  to  the  hotel,  but  in  consequence  of  the  reot- 
ai^ulEir  manner  in  which  the  streets  were  built,  I  had  some  little 
difficulty  in  doiug  so,  till  at  last  I  met  with  a  gentleman  who  could 
speak  French,  and  he  kindly  directed  me.  On  entering  the  hotel  I 
found  dinner  was  already  begun,  but  Mr.  Lefevre  had  kept  a  place  for 
me,  beside  himself.  He  proposed  that  afterwards  we  should  go  to  the 
caK,  and  have  a  cigar  and  chat  together  over  our  coffee.  To  this  I 
willingly  agreed.  Having  selected  a  table  at  a  cafE  under  the  arcade 
of  one  of  the  principal  streets,  Mr.  Lefevre  asked  me,  shortly  after  we 
had  seated  ourselves,  how  I  had  occupied  my  time  during  the  day. 

"Simply  in  strolling  about  the  streets,  so  as  to  get  a  general  idea 
of  the  city,  inspecting  churches,  and  the  exterior  of  public  buildings. 
And  highly  pleased  I  was  ;  I  had  no  idea  Turin  was  such  a  magnifi- 
cent city.  1  shall  know  more  alx)ut  it  to-morrow  though,  as  I  intend 
to  get  a  guide,  that  he  may  take  me  to  the  picture-galleries — ^for  I 
suppose  there  are  some — and  other  obiocta  worth  seeing." 

"  Do  not  trouble  youraelf  to  get  a  guide,"  said  Mr.  Lefevre,  "  for  I 
know  Turin  well,  and  shall  be  happy  to  go  round  with  you.  With 
the  oiception  of  an  eng^ment  I  have  in  the  afternoon,  I  shall  have 
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nothing  to  do  all  day.  On  the  following  day,  I  shall  most  probably 
leave  Turin  for  Milan,  and  hope  I  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
you  again  as  my  fellow-traveller." 

"What  makes  you  leave  Turin  so  early  1"  I  inquired. 

"  I  suspect  it  will  be  little  use  my  remaining  here,"  he  replied  ;  "  I 
shall  be  able  to  transact  more  business  at  Milan." 

I  had  long  been  anxious  to  know  Mr.  Lefevre's  occupation,  for  he 
puzzled  me  extremely.  That  he  had  been  in  good  society  was  certain, 
from  the  familiar  terms  he  appeared  to  be  on  w^ith  many  of  our  aris- 
tocracy. He  was  a  gentleman  also  of  artistic  tastes — of  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  Still  I  hardly  knew  how  to  commence  the 
conversation,  when  fortimately  h^  saved  me  the  trouble. 

**  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  I  were  like  you,  travelling  solely  for  pleasure, 
and  able  to  go  wherever  the  whim  or  caprice  of  the  moment  dictated. 
Business,  however,  must  be  attended  to." 

"  Are  you  in  business  1 "  I  inquired,  putting  on  a  tone  of  surprise, 
half  real,  half  feigned.     "  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it" 

He  evidently  appeared  gratified  by  my  remark,  and,  after  making 
me  an  exaggerated  bow,  said, — 

"  Yes,  I  am.  I  hardly  know  how  to  term  my  occupation.  It  is 
partly  business,  partly  professional,  and  partly  ai-tistic.  In  fact,"  he 
continued,  with  a  burst  of  confidence,  "  I  am  connected  with  the 
opera-house  in  London,  where  I  was  formerly  ballet-master  \  and  it 
was  in  that  occupation  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  so  many  of 
your  aristocracy.  Afterwards  I  relinquished  that  post  on  Lapoi*te 
becoming  manager  of  the  theatre,  and  have  since  acted  as  travelling 
agent  for  him.  My  employment  now  is  in  selecting  talented  new 
dancers  for  the  opening  of  the  theatre  in  the  spring.  I  selected  one 
or  two  in  Paris ;  but  the  stars  are  >vell  known,  and  are  so  extortionate 
in  their  demands,  that  I  made  but  few  engagements  there,  and 
thought  I  might  as  well  come  on  to  Italy,  where  I  suspect  I  shall 
find  a  good  deal  of  talent,  not  very  well-known,  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
pick  up  on  favourable  terms.  And  this  is  the  more  likely,  as  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  north  of  Italy,  having  formerly  been  senior 
professor  of  the  opera-dancing  school  at  Milan.  You  may  imagine, 
then,  that  I  not  only  know  a  good  dancer  when  I  see  her,  but  have 
my  eye  on  othera  whom  I  am  certain  will  be  stars  in  their  time." 

"  Have  you  concluded  any  engagements  in  Turin  1 "  I  inquired 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  nor  do  I  think  it  likely  I  shall.  There  is  a 
dancer  at  the  Carlo  Felice,  I  am  told,  who  has  made  somewhat  of  a 
sensation  here,  and  I  shall  go  to-night  to  see  her.  She  has  been  try- 
ing to  persuade  me  all  the  morning  to  make  an  engagement  at  once, 
as  she  is  anxious  to  appear  in  London.  Tm  too  old  a  hand  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind ;  moreover,  I  do  not  think  she  will  suit  me." 
"  Why  not  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Well,  from  her  appearance,"  he  said,  "  she  is  evidently  a  dancer  of 
the  Sctwla  WcUmoden, 
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"  Walmoden  ] "  I  said ;  "  I  know  that  name  well,  but  he  was  a 
military  oflScer." 

'*  So  he  is,"  said  Lefevre.  "  He  is  general  of  the  Austrian  troops 
in  Milan.  A  man  enormously  wealthy,  and  a  most  liberal  patron 
of  the  ballet.  Unfortunately  he,  and  some  of  his  associates  nearly 
as  influential  as  himself,  all  admire  dancers  of  the  robust  school, 
estimating  strength  and  weight  far  more  highly  than  grace.  Well, 
the  manager  of  the  theatre,  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  who  of 
course  knows  what  good  dancing  is,  is  greatly  yexed  at  this ;  but,  as 
I  said  before,  the  general  is  so  generous,  he  does  not  like  to  offend 
him,  and  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  party  would  set  themselves 
against  him  if  he  did.  Besides  that,  I  heard  from  the  poor  fellow 
I  called  on  this  morning  that  Frasi,  the  dancer  I  mentioned,  will 
hardly  be  likely  to  please  in  England  or  France.  However,  as  I 
intend  seeing  her  this  evening,  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  for  myself." 

"  But  may  not  the  person  who  gave  you  that  unfavourable  opinion 
be  prejudiced  against  her  ? "  I  said. 

"  Oh  no ;  of  that  I  am  certain,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  known  him  well, 
poor  fellow  3  in  fact,  he  was  a  f  upil  of  mine  when  I  was  in  Milan." 

"  Why  do  you  say  *  poor  fellow  ? ' "  I  inquired. 

"  Because  at  present  he  is  in  great  trouble,"  he  replied.  "  Indeed 
when  I  left  his  house  this  morning  I  felt  quite  low-spirited.  More- 
over, I  am  anxious  about  him,  as  he  is  to  make  his  appearance  to- 
night in  a  new  ballet,  and  he  is  almost  broken-hearted.  I  am  afraid 
his  dkhat  will  not  be  a  success.  The  stage,  I  can  assure  you,"  he 
continued,  "  is  very  deceptive.  It  frequently  happens  that  an  indi- 
vidual whose  heart  is  ready  to  break  is  obliged,  for  his  bread,  to 
play  the  buffoon  before  an  audience,  who  at  the  time  think  him  the 
merriest  of  mortals.  It  will  be  somewhat  similar  with  poor  Delorge 
to-night.  He  is  to  play  the  part  of  zephyr  in  the  ballet  of  *  Psyche.* 
You  may  imagine  it  will  be  painful  work  for  him  to  be  skipping 
about  the  stage  in  the  light  and  graceful  manner  necessary  for  the 
part,  with  a  heart  as  heavy  as  lead  in  his  breast  at  the  time." 

**  What  misfortune  has  happened  to  him  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Delorge,  although  brought  up  in  Italy,  is  a  countryman  of 
mine,"  he  replied.  "He  is  of  no  great  talent,  but  a  very  light 
dancer.  He  married  a  young  girl,  also  a  dancer,  and  they  manage- 
between  them  to  make  a  very  respectable  living.  They  are  a  very 
affectionate  couple,  and  live  very  happily  together.  Their  family 
consisted  of  three  children,  the  eldest  a  girl  about  four  years  of  age,  the 
youngest  a  baby  in  arms.  They  have  lately  been  dancing  at  one  of 
the  small  theatres  in  Milan,  the  wife's  engagement  terminating  about 
a  month  before  her  husband's.  About  that  time  they  received  the- 
offer  of  an  engagement  at  Bordeaux ;  and  in  case  they  accepted  it, 
the  wife  would  be  obliged  to  be  there  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible, 
but  the  husband  would  not  be  required  till  six  weeks  later.     They 
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did  not  like  the  idea  of  parting  from  each  other  even  for  bo  short  a 
time  ;  but  being  very  poor,  and  their  engagement  in  Milan,  from  the 
failure  of  the  manager,  having  been  most  unprofitable,  they  accepted 
the  offer. 

"  The  wife  started  off,  taking  with  her  hardly  sufficient  funds  for 
her  journey  ;  and  the  husband  was  to  follow  as  soon  as  his  engage- 
ment terminated,  and  he  had  received  what  little  money  might  be 
saved  from  the  amount  the  manager  owed  him.  Shortly  after  his 
wife's  departure  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Milan,  the  theatre,  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  manager  to  keep  it 
open,  closed,  and  the  poor  fellow  lost  the  whole  of  the  money  owing 
to  him.  This  misfortune  was  the  more  terrible  to  him  as  it  rendered 
it  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  join  his  wife.  Prudence  in  our 
profession  is  seldom  carried  to  any  great  length,  and  Delorge  is  by 
no  means  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
a sHi stance  he  received  from  some  of  his  more  fortunate  professional 
I  rethrcn,  and  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  his  wardrobe,  he  at  last  had 
sufficient  money  to  commence  his  journey,  when  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  cholera  appeared  in  one  of  his  children.  Two  days  later  the 
eldest  girl  was  a  corpse,  and  the  second  child  was  attacked  by  the 
disease,  which  also  terminated  fatally.  The  poor  fellow  was  now 
almost  beside  himself  with  sorrow ;  but  his  cup  of  misery  was  not 
yet  full.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  his  wife,  urging  him  to  join 
her  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  not  only  on  her  own  account,  but 
that  his  engagement  would  be  jeopardised  should  he  longer  stay  away. 

"As  Delorge  w^as  now  penniless,  he  accepted  an  engagement  for  a 
week  in  Turin,  by  which  he  would  be  in  possession  of  sufficient  funds 
for  his  journey  ;  but  on  the  moment  of  starting,  another  terrible 
anxiety  presented  itself.  The  infant,  which  had  been  hastily  weaned 
to  allow  its  mother  to  proceed  on  her  journey,  now  b^an  to  show 
symptoms  of  sinking.  Its  constitution,  never  strong,  could  not  bear 
the  shock  the  absence  of  its  mother  and  its  natural  food  occasioned. 
Still  he  had  no  help  for  it.  Turin  was  on  his  way,  so  securing  a 
place  in  a  vetturino,  he  started  off,  taking  the  child  with  him.  It 
takes  two  days  to  perform  the  journey  from  Milan  here,  and  although 
the  other  passengers  showed  him  every  consideration,  the  infant 
suffered  greatly  from  fatigue.  On  arriving  at  Turin  he  obtained  the 
opinion  of  the  doctor  of  the  theatre  respecting  his  child's  health,  and 
be,  I  suspect,  only  told  him  part  of  the  truth.  He  said  there  was 
still  a  probability,  though  a  remote  one,  of  the  child  living;  all 
depended  on  its  being  able  to  take  noiurishment.  Somewhat  con- 
soled at  hearing  this,  he  attempted  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
get  the  cliild  to  swallow  food ;  but  he  teUs  me,  as  yet  with  veiy  little 
success.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  the  child  wiU 
not  live  till  morning.  Poor  Delorge  is  so  anxious  about  it  he  will 
allow  no  one  to  feed  it  but  himself;  and  there  he  sits  in  his  room, 
the  gourd  in  his  hand,  the  baby  on  his  knee,  trying  to  attnet  its 


profeBsion,  and  bow  the  (Hithetic  and  the  ludicrous  often  comuiiugle 
in  a  very  singular  manner." 

"You  intend  going  to  the  theatre  to-night,  do  you  noti"  I 
inquired.     "  I  should  like  much  to  accomp&ny  you." 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  if  you  will,"  said  Mr.  Lefevre. 
"  Nay  more,  after  the  first  act  of  the  opera  is  over,  iu  which  the  new 
dancer  I  wish  to  see  has  a  pas-eeah  before  the  ballet,  I  will,  if  you 
like,  take  you  behiud  the  scenes,  and  introduce  you  to  a  few  cele- 
brities in  the  place." 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Mr.  Lefevre  to  have  made  me 
an  offer  which  I  could  have  liked  better.  Tbe  etage  had  always 
great  fascination  for  me,  and  I  waa  then  as  completely  delighted  with 
theatrical  representations  as  I  was  when  a  boy.  I  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  maimer  in  which  my  illusions  were  then  broken,  and 
the  atage,  with  all  its  absurditieB,  had  for  me  the  realiam  I  considered 
it  possessed.  Often  had  I  wished  to  visit  behind  the  scenes,  but 
having  hitherto  had  few  theatrical  acquaintances,  in  fact,  none, 
beyond  the  stage  car|>enter,  by  whom  my  respect  for  the  talents  and 
fidelity  of  the  Dog  of  Montargis  had  been  so  rudely  crushed, — I  had 
never  had  the  opportunity.  Now,  however,  I  should  be  able  to  see 
all  those  in  whom  I  was  so  interested  face  to  face,  and  converse  with 
them  in  propria  personA,  that  is  to  say,fwith  those  who  could  converse 
in  French,  for  I  did  not  then  know  three  words  of  Italian. 

The  time  at  laat  came  for  us  to  repair  to  the  theatre,  and  Lefevre, 
who  had  received  a  bos  in  the  morning  from  the  manager,  took  me 
to  it,  and  I  impatiently  awaited  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  amusing 
myself  the  while  by  e^caminiug  the  house  and  its  details.  It  was 
splendid  certainly ;  but  there  was  a  dull,  worn  look  about  it  whi<di 
deprived  it  of  a  great  deal  of  ito  beauty.  Again,  the  whole  of  the 
theatre  being  composed  of  private  boxes,  gave  it  a  deprossii^  effect, 
which  was  still  further  increased  by  the  scanty  light  shed  by  the 
chandelier  in  the  centre. 

At  length  tbe  opera  began.  It  was  neither  good  nor  had,  and  at 
this  montent  I  foi^t  the  subject,  so  little  impression  did  it  make  on 
me,  although  naturally  fond  of  music.  Possibly  this  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  Jjefevre  chatting  with  me  volubly  the  while, 
giving  me  different  details  of  the  actors  and  actresses  as  they  came 
on  the  stage,  as  well  as  pointing  out  to  me  different  celebrities  in  tbe 
body  of  the  bouse.  At  length  the  time  arrived  for  tho  pat-ieuit,  and 
Lefevre  was  now  all  attention,  in  fact,  during  the  whole  of  the  danca 
he  did  not  utter  one  word,  hie  eyes  being  criticallj  fixed  on  the 
dancer  the  while.     When  she  had  concluded,  he  said, — 

"  She  will  not  do.  Her  knees  are  bad,  and  she  bends  tbem  in  thfl 
eatrtchaU.     Didn't  you  notice  how  clumsily  she  did  them  t " 
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I  told  him  I  was  but  a  poor  judge  of  subjects  of  the  kind,  though 
she  by  no  means  appeared  to  me  an  expert  dancer.  My  reply  was 
truthful  enough;  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself 
that  I  thought  her  a  very  pretty  girl.  Moreover,  she  was  favourably 
received  by  the  audience,  though  I  could  perceive  no  small  portion 
of  the  applause  given  her  was  from  a  number  of  young  men,  evidently 
her  ardent  admirers,  who  occupied  some  front  rows  in  the  pit. 

The  first  act  over,  Lefevre  proposed  that  we  should  leave  the 
theatre,  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air  for  a  few  minutes,  as  the  house  was 
intensely  hot.  I  submitted  to  him  whether  he  did  not  think  it 
possible  the  ballet  might  commence  during  our  absence. 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  he  replied.  "  They  are  far  longer  here  between 
the  different  pieces  than  in  France  or  England.  Moreover  Frasi  wiU 
have  to  change  her  dress  for  the  ballet,  and  that,  with  her,  will  take 
no  little  time,  as  she  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  hiury  herself.  Let 
us  sit  down  at  the  cafS  here  and  have  an  ice.  Warning  will  be  given 
us  before  the  curtain  is  drawn  up  by  a  lad  sent  round  with  a  bell,  as 
a  notice  for  the  audience  to  enter  the  liouse.'* 

The  ices  were  now  brought,  and  while  we  were  eating  them  I  asked 
Lefevre  whether  he  definitely  objected  to  Frasi. 

"  Not  definitely,"  he  replied.  "  But  I  think  she  will  not  do.  As 
a  second-rate  dancer  she  might  be  worth  engaging,  as  there  are  some 
good  points  about  her.  To  take  her  at  her  own  valuation  would  be 
impossible,  as  she  thinks  herself  a  Montessu,  and  expects  to  be  paid 
at  the  same  rate.  However,  we  will  go  behind  presently,  and  then 
I  can  have  a  little  conversation  with  her  on  the  subject,  and  see  what 
I  can  make  of  her." 

A  boy  presently  left  the  theatre,  ringing  a  bell,  and  Lefevre  pro- 
posed that  we  should  return  to  it,  which  we  did  by  the  stage-door  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  entrance 
in  front  of  the  house  as  well  as  the  interior  was  gloomy ;  but  they 
were  light  as  day  when  compared  with  the  entrance  at  the  stage-door. 
Certainly  no  manager  in  Europe  could  economise  oil  to  a  greater 
extent  than  it  appeared  to  be  in  this  theatre.  So  dark  was  it  that 
Lefevre,  who  appeared  to  know  the  locality  perfectly,  was  obliged  to 
lead  me  by  the  hand  through  many  tortuous  passages  till  we  reached 
the  wings.  These  also  were  in  some  obscurity,  as  the  oil  lamps  were 
all  turned  upon  the  stage,  which,  how^ever,  was  brilliant  enough. 

At  the  moment  of  our  entering,  the  stage  was  being  cleared  for  the 
ballet  of  *'  Psyche,"  the  music  by  Stiebelt,  which  had  lately  been 
revived  in  Paris.  It  was  singular  to  notice  the  respect  that  many  of 
the  dancers  paid  to  Lefevre ;  while  others  tried  to  attract  his  notice 
in  every  possible  manner.  Presently  Frasi,  dressed  for  the  part  of 
Psyche,  joined  the  group,  and  pushed  her  way  forward  till  she  had 
reached  Lefevre,  with  whom  she  immediately  entered  into  conversa- 
tion. She  had  evidently  left  her  dressing-room  in  great  haste,  for  a 
dirty,  shabby-looking  woman  followed  her,  with  needle  and  thread  in 


made  on  Lefevro.  What  she  Baid  I  did  not,  of  course,  understand  ; 
but  she  was  evidently  speaking  to  him  about  the  engagement.  Pre- 
seatly  she  said  aomethiug  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  glancing  at  me  at 
the  time,  and  I,  not  wishing  to  appear  indiscreel,  left  them,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  a  group  of  coryphees  who  had  collected  round  some- 
thing near  the  stage.  I  found  the  object  was  a  male  dancer,  whom 
I  judged,  from  hia  dress  of  a  white  mualin  tunic,  with  absurd  little 
emerald-coloured  wings  on  his  back,  must  have  been  Delorge,  who  was 
to  take  the  part  of  Zephyr.  As  he  sat  there  he  presented  altogether 
a  mixture  of  the  painful  and  the  grotesque.  On  hia  knee  was  a  sickly 
child,  its  probable  duration  of  life  evidently  not  exceeding  a  few 
hours,  whom  he  was  feeding — or  rather  trying  to  feed — with  milk 
from  a  small  gourd  he  held  in  his  hand,  fastened  over  the  thin  end 
with  a  piece  of  waah-lcather.  This  he  attempted  to  place  in  the 
infant's  month,  who  turned  away  its  bead  with  a  faint  sickly  cry  of 
annoyance.  He  endeavoured  to  soothe  it  with  some  endearing 
motherly  expressions,  but  his  attempts  were  vain.  Ho  seemed  dread- 
fully distressed  at  his  ill-success,  and  a  tear  gathered  in  the  poor  fellow's 
eye  and  fell,  leaving  its  trace  in  the  stage  paint  on  his  cheek. 

Suddenly  a  bell  rang,  and  the  orchestra  commenced  playing  the 
overture.  That  over,  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  the  air  of  Zephyr,  by 
Stiebelt  (so  well  known  in  old  music  books),  was  played  as  the  cue 
for  Delorge  to  go  on  the  stage.  The  poor  fellow,  occupied  with  his 
own  thoughts,  paid  no  attention  to  it,  till  one  of  the  by-staiiders 
recalled  him  to  his  senses.  He  started  up  hurriedly,  and  looked 
wildly  around  him  for  a  moment.  Then  placing  the  infant  in  the 
arms  of  one  of  the  dancing  girls  who  stood  near  him,  he,  with  a 
tremendous  bound,  leaped  upon  the  stage.  His  appearance  was 
greeted  with  a  loud  burst  of  applause.  He  could  not  stop  his  move- 
ments, however,  to  acknowledge  the  compliment,  but  contented  him- 
self with  attempting  to  assume  an  eipression  of  surprise  and  delight, 
which  made  his  face  to  those  near  him  almost  ghastly.  But  another 
circumstance  was  noticeable,  which  increased  immensely  the  contrast 
between  the  gay  and  the  painful.  In  his  hurry  to  go  on  the  stage, 
Sclot^  had  forgotten  to  place  the  gourd  also  in  the  custody  of  some 
one,  and  in  consequence  he  was  obliged  to  hold  it  in  his  hand  the  whole 
time  of  his  dance.  It  was  curious  to  watch  in  his  different  evolutions 
the  tact  he  used  to  hide  the  gourd  fi^jm  the  audience,  so  that  in  each 
turn  he  made,  while  throwing  his  arms  about,  the  back  of  his  baud 
should  always  be  presented  to  them.  But  even  this  solicitude  could 
not  keep  him  from  frequently  casting  his  eyes  towards  the  spot  where 
bis  child  was  surrounded  by  the  ballet  girls.  Although  he  could  not 
see  it,  its  low  fiiint  cry  reached  him,  and  it  evidently  went  to  his 
heart,  for  as  soon  as  the  dance  was  over  he  rushed  from  the  stage. 
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regardless  of  applause  from  the  audience  which  called  him  forward, 
Lefevre  reminded  him  how^  impolitic  it  would  be  to  offend  them, 
and  recognizing  the  justice  of  the  remark,  he  went  on  the  stage  to 
make  his  bow.  I  never  saw  the  expression  on  a  human  being's  face 
change  as  rapidly  and  abruptly  as  his  did  at  the  time.  A  look  of 
violent  rage  first  betmyed  itself  at  the  idea  of  again  going  forward^ 
which  changed  to  a  placid,  grateful  smile  when  before  the  audience,  and 
was  succeeded  by  one  of  heartfelt  sorrow  as  he  left  the  stage  and  caught 
sight  of  the  infant,  the  whole  not  occupying  more  than  a  few  seconds. 

The  infant  was  iigain  placed  in  his  arms,  and  Fraai  came  forward, 
listening  to  the  music  for  the  moment  when  she  was  to  dart  upon  the 
stage.  In  the  interim  she  looked  down  at  Delorge,  and  said  some- 
thing encouraging  to  him  which  I  did  not  understand,  but  to  which 
he  shook  his  head  mournfully  as  if  she  were  in  error.  Then  spreading 
out  her  skirts,  with  the  assistance  of  her  dresser,  and  casting  another 
look  at  poor  Zephyr,  she  crossed  herself  reverentially,  and  uttering 
some  short  imploration  to  the  Virgin,  generally  used  by  dancers  in 
those  days,  to  obtain  applause,  mixed  most  probably  on  the  present 
occasion  with  an  unuttered  ])rayer  for  the  soul  of  the  child  so  soon 
to  depart,  she  placed  the  dancer's  smile  on  her  coimtenance,  and  went 
on  the  stage. 

Two  or  three  times  afterwards  had  Delorge  to  make  his  appearance 
during  the  ballet,  and  of  course  had  to  give  up  his  child  to  the  custody 
of  one  of  the  girls,  but  not  again  did  he  forget  to  deliver  up  the  gourd 
with  it.  To  say  the  truth,  the  scene  was  so  painful  to  me  that,  much 
as  I  had  been  interested  in  the  stage  and  its  surroundings,  I  felt  so 
sick  at  heart  that  I  left  Lefovre  and  went  round  to  my  box  in  front 
of  the  house.  When  seated  there,  watching  the  termination  of  the 
ballet,  and  the  gyrations  of  poor  Delorge,  with  the  set'  smile  on  his 
countenance,  the  idea  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  ever  of  the 
hollowness  of  the  stage.  At  the  same  time,  I  now  felt  an  interest  in 
it  which  I  did  not  possess  before.  The  idea  of  the  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous,  the  gay  and  the  painful,  selfishness  and  charity,  all 
which,  diu'ing  my  short  visit  behind  the  scenes,  I  had  witnessed,  pro- 
mised me  abundant  source  of  amusement  and  study.  I  determined,, 
therefore,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  stage,  and  that  deter- 
mination I  carried  out  to  the  full.  It  has  always  been  to  me  a  source 
of  unfailing  amusement  and  interest,  which,  even  now,  as  an  old  man, 
is  not  one  jot  less  than  at  the  time  I  witnessed  the  performance 
of  the  "  Dog  of  Montargis ;  or,  the  Forest  of  Bondy,"  and  beheld 
with  reverence  and  respect  the  crabbed,  ill-tempered  old  woman  I, 
when  eight  years  of  age,  used  to  admire  when  playing  the  benevolent 
and  majestic  Queen  at  the  Siu-rey  Theatre. 
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Tests  of  Gbeatness. 
If  all  the  untested  generaliaatiMia  and  connotations  tliat  are  accepted 
in  the  world  wero  brought  to  book,  and,  when  found  wanting, 
ordered  to  execution,  there  would  be  much  slaughter.  Only  platoon 
firing  on  a  large  scale  would  meet  the  case.  \Vhen  we  use  the 
words,  "  a  great  man,"  have  we  any  definite  idea  of  what  we  mean  1 
Here,  I  foresee  somebody  will  make  answer,  "  No,  not  a  definite 
idea ;  but  a  workable  one."  Now,  fine  words  are  all  very  well,  but 
not  if  they  help  us  to  err  and  go  astray  like  lost  sheep,  when  we 
might  do  better. 

I  remember  reading  that  all  great  men  ore  great  eaters.  Does 
anybody  believe  thisi  Yet  there  is  a  share  of  sense  in  it  In 
human  beings  who  do  much  work,  there  must  be  great  yital  force  > 
the  furnace  must  bum  well ;  and  it  seems  to  follow  that  it  must  take 
in  plenty  of  fucJ.  But  after  all,  that  docs  not  follow  ;  for  it  ia  con- 
ceivable that  one  furnace  might  have  greater  power  than  another  of 
extracting  force  from  the  same  amount  of  fuel.  One  has  seen  it 
contended  that  the  mental  power  of  a  woman  is  equal  to  n  man's, 
because  the  woman's  intellect  has  less  driving  power,  and  works 
with  leas  waste.  Aa  I  sat  and  heard  this  from  a'lady  lecturer  once, 
I  had  in  my  mind  a  picture  which  would  not  have  pleased  her  much 
— ladies  are  so  serious.  It  was  a  picture  of  Leech's  in  Punch.  The 
train  was  on  the  point  of  starting  ;  all  the  passengers  but  two  had 
taken  their  places  ;  the  wife  was  beckoning  madly  from  her  seat  in 
the  carriage  ;  the  guards  and  the  husband  were  frantic  ;  but  nothing 
would  induce  the  tall,  stout  nurse,  baby  in  arms,  to  hurry  to  her 
place.  She  tooiUd  give  the  enraged  husband  a  leisurely  explanation  of 
the  necessity  she  had  felt  under  of  looking  after  the  plate,  kc,  <&c.,  i&c. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  (loveable)  women  are  deficient  in  "  driving 
force ; "  and  long  may  they  keep  so,  thought  I. 

However,  that  is  a  digression.  It  has  been  contended  that  tho 
difference  between  genius  and  ordinary  faculty  consists  in  the 
greater  or  loss  power  of  assimilating  certain  kinds  of  nutriment.  This 
looks  as  if  the  gulf  between  producing  beef  tea  and  producing  an 
Aristotle  could  not  be  very  great.  (Hero  the  scientific  expert 
tumeth  up  his  nose,  snorteth,  saith:  "This  sciolist  is  ill-read;  knoweth 
not  of  Biology;  is  in  the  gall  of  ante-Evolutional  bitterness  and  the 
bond  of  pre-Darwinian  iniquity."  ) 
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But  then,  every  man  of  genius  is  not  a  great  man.  I  have  read, 
again,  that  every  great  man  is,  by  the  definition,  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  why  is  he  %  And  how  are  we  to  know 
the  spirit  of  the  age  1  What  sort  of  man  was  Spinoza,  and  what  sort 
of  spirit  of  the  age  was  he  in  harmony  with  1  I  could  easily,  but 
decline  at  present  for  good  reasons,  make  out  a  very  puzzling  list 
for  you.  And  even  when  you  had  very  plausibly  made  out  your 
spirit  of  the  age  and  your  harmony  of  your  great  man  with  it,  I 
should  say,  All  this  is  an  ex  jyost  facto  hash  of  uncertainties.  I 
repeat  the  question,  What  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  1  You  may  think 
you  have  got  it ;  and  yet  all  the  while  some  trifle  is  happening  round 
the  comer  which  will  flood  the  world  with  quite  another  "  spirit," 
before  the  hands  have  been  round  the  clock.  The  stone  that  the 
builders  rejected — and  so  forth.  But  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so 
serious.  I  was  thinking,  when  I  wrote  "  round  the  comer,"  of  Sam 
Weller  and  Mary :  "  Ah,  my  dear,  if  you  know'd  who  was  here,  you'd 
change  your  note ;  as  the  hawk  observed  to  hisself  vith  a  cheerful 
laugh,  ven  he  heerd  the  nightingale  a  singin'  round  a  corner,"  (I  have 
not  read  Pickwick  since  the  Deluge,  and  daresay  that  is  wrong).  But 
in  one  thing  I  am  quite  serious, — there  is  always  something  waiting 
roimd  a  corner  with  a  cheerful  laugh  ;  all  is  hiflux  and  efflux  ;  and  to 
say  that  such  a  man  is  great,  partly  because  he  is  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  only  giving  one  a  nut  to  crack  which,  ten  to 
one,  when  cracked  is  empty. 

The  first  time  I  ever  asked  myself  what  a  great  man  is,  was,  I 
remember,  when  I  read  Ghanning  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  says 
something  like  this  :  "  It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  whether  he  was 
great  or  not ;  the  man  who,  in  a  few  years,  has  changed  the  face  of 
Europe  has  taken  out  of  our  hands  the  question  whether  he  shall  be 
called  great."  Here,  then,  was  a  first  glimmer  of  guidance.  We  call 
a  man  great  primarily  with  reference  to  the  force  he  shows.  But 
there  is  necessarily  great  uncertainty  in  all  such  classifications.  It  is 
possible,  nay,  arguable,  that  Watts's  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  have 
had  as  much  effect  on  the  world  as  Napoleon's  victories,  but  I  hope 
no  one  would  call  Watts  a  great  man. 

And  I  also  hope  no  one  will  take  this  playful  chatter  of  mine  for 
more  than  it  is  meant  for. 

Charles  Lamb's  Leisure. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  know  and  admire  the  beautiful  heroism  of 
Lamb's  life;  but  it  is  also  good  to  recognize  openly  that  he  partly  broke 
down  under  the  strain  of  the  situation.  His  elder  and  more  selfish 
brother  John  wanted  to  put  poor  Mary  in  a  madhouse  ;  and  it  is 
conceivable  (I  do  not  say  probable)  that  this  might  have  been  better 
for  her,  and  for  Lamb  too,  if  he  would  have  acquiesced  in  it.     But,  if 


for  us  all. 

But  what  an  awful  strain  there  must  have  been  upou  Um  all 
those  years !  And  be  not  only  kept,  unto  the  efld,  the  vow  he 
made  in  Mary's  behalf,  he  kept  the  tow  he  made  concerning  his  own 
name — "  I  will  not  shame  thee,  gentle  name  !  " — that  is,  he  kept  it 
with  an  approach  to  complete  fidelity.  He  sometimes  frets  and  is 
miaerable, — very  ;  and  no  wonder.  Oiice,  at  least,  he  says  he  thinks 
it  would  be  better  if  Mary  were  dead;  and  it  was  a  shockingly 
plausible  thing  to  say ;  from  Uie  frit  there  are  lines  of  irritability — 
and  worse — about  Lamb's  mouth,  and  he  could  bite,  upon  occasion, 
A  very  few  of  his  witticisms  were  cruel.  But  it  is  not  until  quite 
late  in  his  mournful  life  that  we  arrive  at  the  lesson  that  we  must 
not  eipect  too  much  of  each  other. 

Considering  bow  he  had  longed  for  leisure,  considering  his  rapture 
when  set  free,  yet  in  the  full  rigour  of  maturity  and  producing- 
power  so  far  as  dates  show ;  considering  bis  mental  resources ;  consider- 
ing bis  friendahipa,  and  what  men  hia  friends  were  ; — the  picture  his 
own  words  give  one  of  his  manner  of  life  in  his  later  days  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  monmful  ever  dr.iwn.  We  must,  indeed,  remember 
that  there  was  a  suspicion  of  madness  in  him,  too  ;  and  that  he  oould 
not  (as  be  says)  sit  down  and  think  for  long  together.  This  is  much, 
but  more  must  be  laid  to  the  fact  that  be  bad  been  over-worked  and 
had  borne  so  much.  His  leisure  came  too  late.  I  do  not  wish  to 
imitate  the  man  who  wrote  an  essay  on  "  What  Lady  Macbeth  might 
have  been  had  her  Energies  been  properly  Directed;"  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  was  some  want  of  self-directing  power  in  Lamb. 
But  that  a  scholar,  a  bumourist,'a  poet,  an  art-critic,  a  good  man  ricb^in 
choice  friends,  should  find  bis  leisure  a  burden,  should  even  mis- 
employ it, — seems  incredible  (in  spite  of  perhaps  other  esamples  of 
the  kind).  When  I  call  Lamb  a  scholar,  I  do  it  knowing  very  well 
that  his  attainments  were  limited.  But,  for  all  that,  be  was  a 
scholar ;  his  range  of  knowledge  was  evidently  great  (in  spite  of 
Coleridge's  rude  jest  and  bis  own  banter).  There  was  no  door  of 
acquisition  shut  upon  faim.ond  he  was  really  a  thinker.  Leigh  Hunt 
might  well  say  bis  head  was  worthy  of  Aristotle  or  Bacon  ;  and  Mr. 
Forster  may  well  add  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  of  his  which 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  crammed  with  thought.  And  yet  be  goes 
and  dies  of  the  miaerables,  pining  for  a  return  to  his  Leadenhall 
Street  bondage,  and  getting  up  the  steam  on  "Dutch  courage"  a 
groat  deal  too  oflen. 

it  is  a  spectacle  to  humble  us.  The  moral  present  to  my  mind  is 
that  we  make  woeful  mistakes  by  habitually  thinking  of  a  man  as 
made  of  soul  and  body  in  such  a  way  that  the  soul  has  unlimited 
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power  over  the  other,  if  he  only  vnlls  it  so.  But  I  shall  get  at 
loggerheads  with  the  Right  and  the  Left,  and  the  Left  Centre,  and 
the  Right  Centre,  and  the  whole  lot,  if  I  pursue  that  in  this  vein. 

And  Coleridge  then? 

• 

I  THINK  I  overheai'  some  one  saying,  "  And  how  about  Coleridge  1 
Don't  you  wonder  even  more  at  him  ?  "  Well,  no,  I  can't  say  I  do. 
He  had  not  Lamb's  moral  fibre ;  he  had  not  proved  his  strength  as 
Lamb  had  proved  his.  And,  on  the  whole,  Coleridge  has  always  struck 
me  as  a  man  of  genius  who  pretty  well  fulfilled  the  indications  of  bis 
own  nature.  Not  so  with  Lamb.  I  think  if  you  had  at  any  time 
put  before  mo  Coleridge's  works,  and  also  a  few  anecdotes  of  him, 
accompankd  by  a  poriraitf  I  should  have  said,  "  Very  good,  what  did 
you  expect  ]  This  prose  is  just  what  you  might  have  looked  for. 
And  these  incoherent  self-reproaches,  also.  And  *  Christabel '  is  all 
the  better  unfinished.  And  the  refiige  at  Highgate  was  just  what 
Coleridge  wanted,  and  just  what  the  Gillmans  were,  you  may  say, 
bound  to  off'er."  Lamb's  story  impresses  one  very  diflferently.  And 
sometimes  one  cannot  help  feeling,  for  a  moment,  as  if  his  friends  must 
have  been  wanting  to  him.  He  needed  no  Gillmans  to  clothe  and 
feed  him,  and  no  Southeys  to  look  after  his  belongings.  But  could 
nothing  have  been  done  to  occupy  him  and  draw  him  out  1  How- 
ever, we  must  not  forget  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to  visit  at 
a  house  in  which  there  was  a  mad  woman — the  uncertainties  and 
perplexities  that  this  must  have  thrown  over  all  frank  iutercoiu^e 
with  the  world  without. 

Matthew  Browne. 


LOED    BYRON    AND    HIS    TIMES. 


"  Sorrow  seems  half  of  his  imniortalit ;. " — Cain. 

Byron  is  not  an  exhimated  subject.  For  ho,  though  one  of  our  greatest 
poets,  haa  of  late  years  been  iinder-eatimated  and  neglectetl  in  Eng- 
land— a  new  aehool  of  poetry  being  in  the  ascendant,  mainly  an  out- 
growth from  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  foreign  schools,  Italian 
or  French.  It  is  remarkable  that,  whereas  on  the  Continent  neither 
of  these  last-named  poets  {except  in  some  amall  degree  Shelley)  has 
to  any  extent  influenced  literatiu-e,  while  Byron  has  influenced  it 
more  than  any  other  English  poet  except  Shakspeare  and  Pope,  among 
his  own  Anglo-Saxon  people  the  reverse  is  trite  ;  for  I  know  not  any 
poet  of  note,  English  or  American,  unless  it  be  Edgar  Poc,  Bulwer, 
and  a  quite  recent  but  gemiino  poet  of  California,  Sir.  Miller,  whom 
we  may  affiliate  upon  Byron;  and  these  very  partially.  Of  course  he  has 
had  scores  of  imitators  ;  but  imitators,  however  popular  for  a  moment, 
soon  periah.  I  apeak  of  original  poets  who  are  generally  nurtured  in 
"  some  degree  upon  their  predecesaora.  Rcapecting  Byron's  influence 
on  continental  literature,  Dr.  Karl  Elze's  life  of  him*  shows  in- 
tereatiiig  research.  Hugo,  Heine,  de  Mussct,  Berangcr,  and  Lamartiiic, 
occur  at  once  as  instances ;  but  the  Slavonic  races  also  have  heard 
his  flery  tones  and  responded  in  their  poetry.  Thus  "  the  Russian 
poet  Puschkin  haa  stirred  the  ardent  youth  of  Russia  with  a  lyre 
attuned  to  that  of  Byron,  and  the  most  important  Spanish  poet  of 
recent  times  has  been  termed  the  Spanish  Byron."  In  England, 
however,  snch  Byronic  growths  as  may  be  traced  in  literature  (and 
there  are  few)  have  taken  their  nourishment  from  the  more  morbid 
elements  in  him.  Notwithstanding  hia  inordinately  inorganic  form, 
Mr.  Dobell  is  a  very  genuine  poet ;  but  in  the  spasmodic  school  to 
which  he  belongs,  a  strange,  half-tragic,  half  grotesque  figure  acetns 
always  painfully  prominent— the  poet  namely — at  once  admiring  and 
bemoaning  himself,  torn  asunder  by  his  own  pasaions,  and  loudly 
arraigning  his  Maker,  as  it  were  in  the  market-place,  for  making  him 
so  very  disagreeable  a  person  both  to  himself  and  to  bis  neighbotirs. 

There  ia  little  response  in  our  literature,  as  there  is  in  that  of  the 
Continent,  to  what  is  strongest  and  highest  in  Byron.  He  is  pre- 
eminently the  poet  of  revolution,  and  of  what  the  Germans  call 
"  world-son-ow."  But  England  ia  not  a  congenial  home  of  revolution. 
There  is  implied  in  the  Puritanism  and  Protestantism  which  dominated 
•  Life  of  Lord  Byron.     By  Kurl  Blw.     John  Murray.     1872. 
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our  two  English  rebellions  a  most  conservative  and  law-abiding 
principle — one  of  obedience  to  authority.  If  the  principle  of  private 
judgment  as  vindicated  by  Luther,  Wyclif,Cranmer,  and  the  Reformers, 
opened  the  door  to  what  is  now  termed  Rationalism,  yet  between 
them  and  the  later  rationalists  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed ; — the  former 
only  shifted  and  restored  the  fulcrum  of  that  lever  which  they  held  to 
have  been  displaced  by  human  corruption,  the  lever  of  Supernatural 
authority — the  latter  threw  away  that  lever  altogether.  In  England, 
religion  and  the  political  constitution  have  been  slowly  and  gradually 
liberalized ;  the  Bible,  however,  remained  (how  far  may  we  say, 
remains  ] )  the  fulcrum  of  authority,  the  rule  of  faith  and  conduct. 
In  France,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  both  religious  and  political  reforms 
have  met  with  less  suceess,  have  been  crushed  in  the  bud ;  hence  the 
tendency  is  to  violent  explosions  in  extremes  of  theory  and  practice,  to 
what  we  modems  mean  by  the  principle  of  revolution. 

With  respect  to  Welt-Schmertz,  Goethe  affirms  that  Byron  intro- 
duced it  into  literature ;  but  I  think  that  is  saying  too  much. 
Rousseau  rather  is  the  father  of  it,  though  I  am  not  sure  we  should 
not  say  Shakespeare  in  "  Hamlet."  Goethe  himself  in  "  Werther  "  and 
in  "  Faust  *'  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  one  main  soiu-ce  of  the  same 
spirit ;  Jean  Paul  also,  and  other  contemporaries  of  Goethe.  But 
there  has  been  so  much  of  it  since  Byron,  in  France  and  Germany, 
that  it  is  difficult  now  to  recognise  Byron  as  a  grand  fountain  of  it  in 
our  more  recent  English  literature.  It  is  in  Shelley,  in  Novalis, 
Obermann,  Heine,  Musset,  Balzac,  George  Sand.  In  Carlyle,  Clough, 
Matt.  Arnold,  and  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam,"  how  different  a 
semblance  it  wears  !  In  these  it  is  a  reflecting,  brooding,  recluse-like 
soiTow,  serene  Wordsworth  even  traceable  therein ;  we  behold  the 
half-bewildering,  half-apocalyptic  suggestions  of  an  ever-developing 
natural  science  seething  in  strange  speculations  !  Access  since  Byron 
has  also  been  attained  to  the  great  systematic  metaphysicians  of 
Germany,  whose  thought  has  penetrated,  at  least  by  infiltration 
through  their  German  and  French  popularizers,  to  the  stolid  practical 
but  rather  obtuse  English  mind, — these  metaphysicians,  together  with 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  the  German  critics,  constituting  the  Teutonic 
element  in  that  vast  intellectual  and  moral  upheaval,  which  charac- 
terized the  opening  of  the  grand  European  era  we  name  Revolu- 
tionary ;  and  as  German  ideas  permeated  France  and  England,  so, 
thank  Heaven !  are  French  and  English  principles  of  social  change 
now  conquering  Germany,  in  spite  of  Bismarcks,  Moltkes,  and 
Emperor  Williams.  Moreover  Orientalists  have  made  known  to  us 
the  mityhty  religious  philosophies  of  the  East.  Carlyle  is  a  great 
prophet  of  weltrschmertz  and  of  individualism  too,  though  he  is 
most  severe  on  Byron  because  of  his  lamentations.  Yet  Mr.  Morley, 
with  some  reason,  calls  Carlyle  "  Byron  with  shaggy  breast."  Cer- 
tainly in  Carlyle  one  feels  less  of  insatiable  vanity,  loss  of  hunger 


the  gratitude  of  an;  generous  pupil  must  be  unfailing.  But  his  stem 
aud  solitary  Stoic  piide  has  passed  now,  one  fears,  into  something  of 
crabbed  harslmeta.  He  has  ever  held  up  to  us  Goethe  as  the  great 
modem  hero  in  life  and  in  literature.  While  of  Byron,  hear  what  he 
says : — "  A  strong  man  of  recent  time  fights  little  for  any  good  cause 
anywhere,  works  weakly  aa  an  English  lord,  weakly  delivers  himself 
from  such  working,  with  weak  despondency  endures  the  cackling  of 
plucked  geese  at  St.  Jamea',  and  sitting  in  sunny  Italy  in  his  coach 
and  four,  writes  over  many  reams  of  paper  the  following  sentence  with 
variations,  'Saw  ever  the  world  one  greater  or  unhappierT  This 
was  a  sham  strong  man." 

^ow  if  Byron's  actual  career  be  remembered,  and  we  shall  pre- 
sently remind  our  readers  of  it,  this  will  seem  nothing  but  a  marvel- 
lous and  most  unwarranted  caricature.  Yet  even  when  Byron  is  most 
absorbed  in  hia  own  sorrow — and  very  surely  he  is  not  always  so 
absorbed  —  he  is  unconsciously  and  by  force  of  genius  the  mouth- 
piece and  representative  of  those  who  [like  our  own  selves,  how  often 
in  this  epoch  of  weary  individualism  !]  feel  the  weight  and  burden  of  all 
this  umntelligible  world  pressing  upon  their  heart.  He  is  the  Human 
Soul  with  infinite  longings  that  nothing  finite  can  satisfy,  yet  find- 
ing nought  that  it  can  recognise  as  indeed  infinite  to  rest  upon. 
Cease  your  vain  whinings  after  enjoyment !  says  Carlyle ;  if  you 
sufier,  like  the  Spartan  boy  conceal  the  ravening  agony  and  say 
nothing.  What  right  hast  thou  to  happiness,  even  to  being  1  Possess 
thy  soul  in  patience  and  work !  This  is  noble  and  well ;  so  fer  as 
it  goes  bettor  than  Byron.  But  this  in  Carlyle  rests  on  a  faith, 
such  a  &ith  as  Byron  had  not.  And  there  are  perhaps  objections  to 
this  too  stoical  repudiation  of  happiness.  May  it  not  tend  to  some 
undue  acquiescence  in  the  unhappincss  of  others )  May  it  not  tend  to 
repress  that  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity,"  which  must  at  least  include 
the  desire  of  imparting  happiness  to  all.  It  at  any  rate  rather  suggests 
fox  and  grapes.  This  aficetic  independence  of  human  sympathy  and 
approbation,  as  of  all  innumerable  nature-provided  fxtemal  springs  of 
enjoyment,  this  haughty  assiduous  self-culture,  may  possibly  result  in 
a  certain  lonely  callousness  of  heart  ungladdened  and  ungraced  with 
tenderly  humane  sensibilities,  in  a  certain  stem  self-satisfaction  which 
may  not  really  be  more  noble  than  the  self-loathing  of  a  Manfred. 
"  Thus  I  trample  oa  the  pride  of  Plato,"  said  Diogenes,  treading  on 
the  philosopher's  purple  robe.  "  With  greater  pride,  Diogenes,"  rephed 
the  sage. 

la  Carlyle  surely  the  bitter  waitings  over  man's  present  condition 
are  even  deeper  than  Byron's — and  fully  as  misanthropic — while  he 
hardly  manifests  the  same  generous  ardour  of  sympathy  toward 
the   efforts  of   mankind,   however  ineffectual,  to  free    themselves 
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from  oppression,  and  enter  upon  the  heritage  of  their  manhood. 
Byron  was  a  miserable  man  amongst  miserable  men,  but  their  help- 
ful brother  in  the  blind  groping  toward  light.  This  latter,  indeed, 
Carlyle  strives  and  means  to  be ;  and  he  is  miserable  enough ;  but 
perhaps  he  too  much  ignores  the  common  and  irrepressible  instincts 
of  human  nature,  calling  man  to  impossible  heights  of  renunciation 
and  self-centred  contentment,  refusing  to  aid  them  in  attaining 
humbler  human  happiness  more  within  their  reach.  A  school- 
master's rod  for  the  foolish,  naughty  masses  of  men  !  Surely  the 
moral  dragminade^  of  his  fierce  invectives  against  the  criminal  claases 
(in  "  Latter-Day  Pamphlets  ")  are  almost  inhuman  in  their  undiscri- 
minating  pitilessncss — further  from  Christ's  "  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
sinner,"  than  anything  of  J^yron's.  Yet  one  differs  unwillingly  from 
one's  teacher  and  superior.  Carlyle  seems  to  me  altogether  a  more 
admirable  hero  than  his  later  model  Frederick,  the  great  drill- 
sergeant.  But  happiness  is,  though  not  the  wlwU  of  our  being's  end 
and  aim,  yet  an  integral  part  of  it.  What  Byron  lacked  was  a  sane 
mind  in  a  sane  body.  He  thirsted  imduly  after  prn-e  enjoyment,  with- 
out that  necessary  shadow  of  pain  which  must  accompany  it ;  and  he 
did  not,  £U3  Carlyle  justly  points  out,  face  that  pain  so  courageously  as 
he  should  have  done  ;  yet  a  more  iron  nature  mu^st  allow  for  the  acute 
sensibilities  of  such  a  man;  he  was  one  nerve  for  pleasure  or  for 
pain  to  travel  over, — ^and  surely  such  a  nature  is  not  without  its  rare 
uses  in  the  world.  Besides,  albeit  too  ostentatiously  and  with  too 
much  weeping,  he  did  defy  and  endure  his  anguish  after  all,  as  do 
his  heroes;  he,  in  addition,  silencing  it  altogether  at  the  last — in  order 
to  set  right  the  time  "  out  of  joint "  (which  necessity,  laid  on  him  by 
Duty,  this  contemplative  man,  like  Hamlet,  must  have  felt  to  be  *'  a 
cursed  spite  "),  actually  laying  down  the  pen  and  taking  up  the  sword 
— nay  more  than  the  sword,  for  which  he  had  some  love,  the  prosaic 
entanglement  of  practical  politics  also,  for  which  he  had  none,  and 
showing  therein  admirable  good  sense.  I  do  not  find  that  Goethe, 
for  instance,  had  the  smallest  inclination  to  do  anything  of  the  sort, 
— showed  any  keen  interest  even  in  the  piteous  struggles  of  his  fellow- 
men — thai  he  left  to  his  great  rival  Schiller,  to  Fichte,  and  Theodor 
Komor ;  though  indeed  Goethe,  in  his  most  immortal  work,  "  Faust," 
as  in  ''  Werther,"  and  his  best  drama  '^  Goetz,"  is  not  the  serene 
Olympian,  the  pure  artist,  which  is  apparently  what  Mr.  Carlyle 
admires  in  him.  But  Byron  knew  not  moderation  or  self-restraint ;  he 
was  so  spiritually  infirm  as  to  gratify  every  whim;  thus  came  satiety  and 
remorse.  Mazzini,  the  illustrious  Dttty-loving  apostle  of  these  latter 
days,  whose  life  was  one  long  sacrifice  for  human  welfare,  and 
who  yet  never  pandered  for  his  own  advantage  to  popular  ^rors, 
takes  a  £eu:  juster  view  of  Byron,  and  iu  spite  of  all  his  faults  rever- 
ences in  him  not  only  the  great  poet,  but  the  noble  man.  Of  his 
characters,  Maszini  says,  "  They  are  gifted  with  ability  they  know  not 
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how  to  use  ;  with  a  power  and  energy  they  know  not  how  to  apply ; 
with  a  life  whose  purpose  and  sum  they  comprehend  not.  They  art 
alone,  this  is  the  secret  of  their  wretchedness  and  impotence.  They 
thirst  for  good,  but  cannot  achieve  it ;  for  they  have  no  mission,  no 
belief,  no  comprehension  of  the  world  around  them.  They  have  never 
realised  the  conception  of  humanity;  the  continuity  of  labour  that 
unites  all  the  generations  into  one  whole  ;  the  common'end  and  aim 
only  to  be  realised  by  the  common  effort.  The  emptiness  of  the  life 
and  death  of  solitary  individuality  has  never  been  so  powerfully  and 
efficaciously  summed  up  as  in  the  pages  of  Byron.  His  intuition  of 
the  death  of  a  form  of  society,  men  call  wounded  self-love ;  his  sorrow 
for  all  is  misinterpreted  as  cowardly  egotism.  Whilst  Byron  withered 
and  suffered  under  a  sense  of  the  wrong  and  evil  aroimd  him, 
Goethe  attained  the  calm — I  cannot  say  of  victory — but  of  indifference. 
*  Religion  and  politics,'  said  he,  *  are  a  troubled  element  for  art.  I 
have  always  kept  myself  aloof  from  them  as  much  as  possible.'  The 
day  will  come  when  democracy  will  remember  what  it  owes  to  Byron. 
I  know  no  more  beautiful  symbol  of  the  future  destiny  and  mission 
of  Art  than  the  death  of  Byron  in  Greece.  The  holy  alliance  of 
poetry  with  the  cause  of  the  people — ^the  union,  still  so  rare,  of 
thought  and  action — ^the  grand  solidarity  of  all  nations  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  rights  ordained  by  God  for  all  his  children — all  that  is 
•  now  the  religion  and  the  hope  of  the  party  of  progress  in  Europe,  is 
gloriously  typified  in  this  image." 

Indirectly  Kepler,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Newton,  Locke,  and  Bacon ; 
more  directly,  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  and  Pope;  later  still,  Helvetius, 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  the  Encyclopaedists,  had,  as 
spokesmen  of  their  time,  rudely  shaken  the  venerable  but  decrepit 
fabrics  of  religion  and  society — ^because  in  truth  the  Divine  Life  once 
in  them  was  no  longer  there,  was  secretly  creating  for  itself  newer 
and  sounder  habitations.  The  structxire  was  unsound  at  heart, 
eaten  to  the  core,  though  it  still  might  stand  externally  sound 
and  fiEur.  Religion  took  the  side  of  evil,  the  side  of  the  powerful 
oppressor,  of  the  tyrant ;  she  imposed  dogmas  moreover  upon  men, ' 
that  daily  grew  more  incredible  with  the  progress  of  discovery,  and 
hoped  still  to  stunt  the  intellect  and  conscience  of  mankind  with 
bands  and  swaddling-clothes  belonging  to  their  infancy.  Europe  felt 
the  shock  of  revolution  and  trembled.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
allied  nations  had  overthrown  the  mighty  dictator.  Napoleon, — th%t 
Titan  sprung  from  the  loins  of  revolution,  governing  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  and  at  least  ostensibly  in  their  interest,  disposing  of  Europe 
in  his  own  anarchic  fashion,  with  little  regard  to  the  consecrated  pre- 
tensions of  ancient  priests  or  ancient  kings, — ^there  came  a  reaction, 
and  lo !  the  old  orthodox  spirit  returned  with  seven  others  more 
oppressive  than  itself.  ''  The  Holy  Alliance  considered  it  not  unholy 
to  leave  unfulfilled  the  promise  given  to  nations  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
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to  beat  down  by  force  of  arms  their  right  to  self-government,  which 
had  been  bought  at  the  price  of  much  precious  blood,  and  to  treat 
nations  at  their  congresses  like  herds  of  cattle."  When  the  Holj 
Alliance  (says  Gervinus)  believed  that  it  had  arrested  for  ever  the 
aberrations  of  the  spirit  of  revolution  by  the  subjugation  of  France, 
then  this  English  poet  knit  again  the  thread,  which  a  million  of 
soldiers  had  been  called  forth  to  sever  for  ever.  The  state  of  the 
world  was  one  great  dissonance,  and  Byron,  who  possessed  the  special 
organ  of  its  expression,  became  the  poet  of  this  crisis.  That  he  had 
sacrificed  his  life  for  Greece  and  freedom,  surrounded  his  name  with  a 
halo  of  glory  :  this  martyr-death  became  an  inspiring  theme  for  poett-y 
and  passion.  And  what,  after  all,  if  in  this  and  other  acts  of  his  life, 
there  was  some  imaginative  taste  for  artistic  effect,  some  desire,  it  may 
be,  of  applause?  Is  that  so  very  shocking]  Human  motives  are 
mixed,  and  by  mixed  motives  human  progress  is  secured.  There  are 
aspects  of  human  affairs  other  than  the  moraL 

Byron  stood  prominently  before  mankind,  a  man  of  high  social 
position,  and  even  with  aristocratic  proclivities — in  this  too  meeting 
his  time  half-way,  for  the  reformers  of  the  Continent  were  often  aris- 
tocratic like  himself — with  romantic  and  fascinating  personality,  a  man 
of  the  world  as  well  as  a  cosmopolitan  poet,  obtruding  his  defiant  revolt 
and  uncompromising  individuality  no  less  in  life  than  in  poetry.  An 
exile  from  England,  he  openly  assisted  the  Carbonari  of  Italy,  and  in 
every  way  proved  himself  the  friend  of  human  freedom  all  over  the 
world.  No  wonder  that  the  liberal  youth  of  the  Continent  were 
stirred  profoimdly  by  his  words  and  example.  Italy  and  Greece  are 
free.  But  how  d\^ppointing  often  were  the  results  of  youthful 
enthusiasm  and  aspirations  !  More  fruit  was  expected  from  sweeping 
political  changes  than  could  in  the  slow  growth  of  human  history 
possibly  result — even  if  the  changes  themselves  were  found  prac- 
ticable or  beneficial.  Healthy  desire  for  self-government  was  re- 
pressed under  tyrannical  rulers  where  these  retained  or  regained  the 
power,  and  here  intelligent  youth  was  forced  to  champ  the  bit, 
resorting  perforce  to  more  animal,  selfish,  and  sordid  outlets  of 
activity.  The  boundless  spirit  of  discontent  let  loose  over  the  world 
caused  more  unhappiness  than  the  former  submissive  acquiescence  in 
any  lot,  however  degraded.  The  old  world  was  passing  from  under 
men's  feet — ^but  where  was  the  promised  land  %  Shouting  "  freedom," 
n^en  but  "wore  the  name  engraven  on  a  heavier  chain.  The 
sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain." 

The  right  of  private  judgment,  as  vindicated  by  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation,  was  pushed  to  such  an  extreme,  that  not  so  much 
the  higher  individual  with  his  own  special,  rational  ideal,  in  essential 
harmony  with  all  others,  was  enthroned,  but  rather  the  capricious 
anti-social  disorganizing  individual — which  exaggeration  by  inevit- 
able reaction  leads  to  the  riveting  of  new  dogmatic  chains  upon  the 
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limbs  of  unemancipated  humanity,  and  so  to  renewed  triumph  of 
corrupt  hierarchies.  In  proportion  to  a  man's  enlargement  of  intel- 
lect and  intensity  of  sympathy  was  his  sorrow ;  man  was — nay, 
still  is — a  discord  and  burden  to  himself — that  is,  if  he  be  more 
than  a  mere  animal,  or  selfish  member  of  the  privileged  classes — 
if  his  mind  march  in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  the  "world- 
spirit."  So  far  as  in  Byron's  day  the  general  conclusions  of  modem 
science,  bom  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  shone  for  all,  they 
only  served  to  flicker  dim  distrust  from  afar  upon  time-honoured 
convictions  and  serviceable  beliefs :  it  is  only  recently  that  Science, 
descending  from  her  altitudes  above  the  crowd,  begins  to  hold  forth  a 
promise  of  reconciliation  with  ancient  indestructible  Faith.  But  for 
Byron  all  is  still  doubt,  negation,  and  despair.  Nor  can  he  whistle, 
and  chatter,  and  grin  more  or  less  complacently  and  comfortably  over 
the  himian  welter  like  a  Voltaire  or  a  Diderot :  in  fact  the  storm 
has  burst  since  then ;  one  can  no  longer  nestle  in  old  cosy  nooks  of 
courts  that  one  is  helping  to  shake  about  the  ears  of  one's  children  ; 
"  After  us,  the  deluge,"  but  the  deluge  has  come.  "  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  will  not  quite  satisfy  Rousseau  and  Byron. 
Yet  negation  and  despair  have  never  in  any  general  sense  been  so 
unmixed  in  England  as  they  were  with  Byron.  Since  German 
criticism,  our  Scepticism  is  more  profound  and  general  than  before  ; 
yet  is  it  more  philosophical,  quiet,  and  discriminating  than  his,  feeling 
its  way,  in  however  tentative  a  manner,  to  a  reconstruction  of 
religion,  not  on  the  whole  attempting  to  shatter  it  altogether. 
Shelley,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson,  for  instance,  poets  of 
faith,  though  they  were  ignored  as  long  as  possible,  have  now  more 
influence  over  our  spiritual  life  than  Byron.  Byron's  mocking,  half- 
earnest,  half-eighteenth-oentury  temper  is  ill  in  accordance  with  our 
present  attitude — scepticism  is  reverent  in  an  age  which  has  produced 
such  earnest  and  illustrious  Christians  as  Newman  and  Maurice.  But 
the  English  public  of  Byron's  own  day  were  less  tolerant  of  his  irre- 
ligion  than  the  same  public  is  now.  The  legal  authorities  were  on  the 
point  of  refusing  to  protect  his  publisher's  copyright  in  the  case  of 
"Cain"  and  the  "Vision  of  Judgment."  If  Christianity  is  by  our 
leading  thinkers  politely  ignored,  at  least  it  is  ignored  politely.  Our 
tendency  to  vindicate  the  glory  and  dignity  of  the  body  as  against 
^  ortho4ox  asceticism  is,  however,  a  return  in  Byron's  direction.  And 
there  are  symptoms  of  reaction  against  that  elaborate  artificial  aflbcta- 
tion  of  poetic  style  which  is  characteristic  of  an  age  in  England  that 
calls  iiJBBii  practical — fairly  domestic,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  those 
material  gains,  which  involve,  on  the  one  hand,  a  population  of  grimy 
native  helots,  who,  being  degraded  from  their  higher  humanity,  mur- 
mur, yet  forbear  from  violence ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  population  of 
Judases  ready  to  sell  their  very  Master  (in  the  "  dearest  market ")  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  or  less — each  individual  and  the  whole  nation 
VOL.  xui.  •  Q  Q 
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being  careless  of  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  any  neighbour.  From  this 
sort  of  public  life  our  poets  withdraw  themselves  into  studies  and 
studios,  and  by  the  help  of  culture,  criticism,  and  reyived  antiquity, 
elaborate  their  native  tongue,  as  a  recent  critic  in  the  Quarterly 
observes,  into  the  most  celestial  of  Chinese ;  in  which  I  think  w& 
partly  discern,  indeed,  the  result  of  richer  thought  and  more  complex 
imaginative  feeling,  but  chiefly  that  of  deficient  interest  in  action,  and 
deficient  variety  of  true  passion.  Feeling  and  thought  lose  them- 
selves in  tortuous  labyrinths  of  wordy  filigree,  ostensibly  provided  for 
their  habitat;  one  sickly  sentiment  is  diluted  homceopathically  in. 
oceans  of  what  is  called  "  exquisite^expression."  The  literazy  influences 
at  work  to  produce  this  result  may  be  traced  up  through  Mr.  Tennyson 
to  the  sources  I  indicated  at  the  beginning ;  though  Mr.  Tennyson'a 
own  lyrics  are  among  the  most  exquisite  in  the  language ;  and  he 
himself  is  a  master  of  true  expression,  for  he  has  much  to  express; 
indeed  his  sovereignty  over  language  and  metre  is  wonderful ;  but 
he  has  an  occasional  mannerism  which  is  dangerously  catching,  and 
which  inferior  writers  are  sure  to  exaggerate.  Still  his  high  Miltonic 
standard,  both  of  poetic  substance  and  artistic  workmanship,  has 
raised  the  whole  general  tone  of  English  writers  and  readers,  and  to 
him  we  owe  all  grateful  allegiance.  But  Byron  had  formed  his  style 
on  Pope  and  Dryden,  two  great  models  of  clear,  nervous  English  ; 
and  it  would  certainly  be  well  if  we  studied  them  more,  together  with 
Milton,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  and  Byron  himself. 

One  more  word  as  to  this  element  of  welt-schrriertz  which  the 
Continental  critics  justly  conceive  to  be  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
Byron.  Nearly  all  great  writing,  we  must  remember,  nearly  all  great 
art,  has  been  sorrowful  or  tragic.  Even  the  favoured  youthful 
Greeks,  with  their  healthful  unconsciousness  and  exquisite  instinct 
in  harmony  with  their  surroimdings,  once  out  of  Homer's  heroic  age 
(and  there  is  high  tragedy,  in  Homer),  have  their  great  dramatists 
composing  terrible  dramas  of  relentless  overwhelming  Fate.  Turn 
to  the  grand  Hebrew  poets.  What  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Solomon? 
Then,  if  we  except  our  own  early  poet  Chaucer,  and  examine  the 
most  illustrious  of  Christian  poets,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  same  con> 
elusion.  Take  Shakspeare,  Dante,  and  Milton — Shakspeare,  with  all 
his  rich  humanity  and  buoyant  humour,  how  profoundly  sorrowful, 
terribly  tragic !  "  Wo  du  das  genie  erblickst  erhUckst  du  auch  die 
nvirtyr  Jcrtme*^  It  was  the  Olympian  Goethe  who  said  that  But 
our  gods  are  not  the  pagan  Olympians.  Our  God  is  the  Man  of 
Sorrows ;  and  we  hold  His  life  and  death  to  be  more  godlike  than 
any  Greek  contentment  with  any  present  lot,  however  enviable. 
We  ourselves  suffer  more;  new  ideas,  new  imaginings,  new 
endeavours  entail  a  heritage  of  more  complex  pain,  bewilder- 
ment, and  disappointment;  we  can  no  longer  lead  the  gay  health- 
ful life  of  a  Greek ;  and  if  we  were  ever  so  favoured,  how,  since 
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Cbriat,  shall  we  be  happy  when  so  vast  a  proportion  of  our  brethren 
are  miserable,  for  has  not  Christ  taught  us  that  even  Helots  and 
barbarians  are  our  brethren?     "  line  immense  esperance  a  traverse 
la  terre '' — henceforth  unrest  is  the  law  of  our  existence,  and  what  if 
the  Star  of  Hope  has  set  1    It  is  here,  we  believe ;  but  for  Byron, 
labouring  in  the  ckeep  trough  of  a  dark  billow  of  the  world-ocean,  the 
huge  travelling  wave  of  sorrow  had  blotted  it  away  !     And  how,  asks 
Mr.  Symonds  in  his  brilliant  poet's  book  on  the  Greek  poets,  shall  a 
race  in  its  maturity,  with  centuries  of  sad  history  behind  it,  be  joyful  1 
Yet  is  there  much  of  glory  and  joy  in  this  history  !  Nor  are  we  in  our 
old  age  !     For  see  how  in  Byron's  day  Nelson  and  Wellington  fought 
— how  we  have  taken  and  held  India,  and  colonized  the  world — how 
Livingstone  and  our  great  explorers  penetrate  the  heart  of  mysterious 
continents — how  ghostly  ramparts-  of  the  old  world's  seclusion  fall 
at  our  mere  presence,  as  the  strong  walls  of  Jericho  fell  before  the 
trumpetrblast  of  Israel !     But  in  advanced  civilizations,  with  over- 
swollen  luxury, of  the  few  and  contrasted  misery  of  the  many,  the 
noblest  must   be   saddest — especially  students,  who  live  that  un- 
healthy life  which  exaggerated  division  of  labour,  and  a  sedentary 
habit,  has  entailed  upon  them.     To  this  must  be  added  a  peculiar, 
wild  melancholy  characteristic  of  Northern  peoples  in  their  damp  chill 
atmosphere  and  dark  romantic  scenery,  that  melancholy  which  we  feel 
in  solemn  purple  moimtains,  umbrageous  forests,  turbulent  grey  seas, 
and  which  has  passed  alike  into  the  primitive  national  songs,  into  the 
glory  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  into  the  taciturn  rugged  character  of  our 
conunon  people.     Moreover  in  Byron  there  was  a  lingering  belief  in 
that   very  distinctive  orthodoxy   which   he    denied — even    in   the 
doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment,  and  a  revengeful  God,  which  he 
denounced    so  vehemently — those  Pagan   monstrosities  which  the 
world  will  be  well  rid  of  at  whatever  cost.     Nevertheless,  good  service 
as  he  has  done  us  herein,  these  dogmas  still  mauifestly  haunted 
him ;  and  if  Calvinism  be,  as  it  certainly  is,  the  most  reasonable 
of  orthodox  creeds,  it  assuredly  is  a  gloomy  one.     Nor  had  Byron 
the  power  of  thought  necessary  for  shaping  for  himself  that  eternally 
true   creed    anew;  but  in  the  form  of  some  illogical  semi-theistic 
fatalism  it  still  appears  in  his  writings,  in  his  conversations,  in  his 
conduct.     And  after  all,  must  we  not  sorrowfully  reject  Maurice's 
magnificent    version    of   Christianity?    Is    it   not    an    awfiil   /net 
that  sin  and  sorrow,  and  then  sin  and  sorrow  again  in  grim  end- 
less convolved  perplexities,  do  engender  their  own  infernal  selves  for 
ever  and  for  ever ! !      Lethe,  forgetfulness,  "  surcease   of  sin  and 
sorrow,"  this  poet's  heroes  crave — and  alas  !  never  find  it. 

The  concentrated  gloom  of  many  Puritan  generations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  many  half  insane  lonely  barbaric  nobles  on  the  other, 
haunted  his  brain  like  some  phantom  mist,  waiting  only  to  be 
summoned  into  most  palpable  Horror  by  individual  experiences  of  the 
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man — which  assuredly  were  not  wanting  !  In  the  very  face  of  his 
unbelief,  nay  in  the  very  face  of,  his  personally  unsensitive  con- 
science as  to  those  carnal  excesses  which  Christianity  brands  with 
severest  reprobation,  his  sense  of  guilt  is  in  some  moods  manifestly 
overwhelming ;  almost  equal  to  that  of  St.  Paul — or  if  you  prefer 
it,  reminding  one  of  Judas  ! 

Of  Byron  personally  we  have  but  to  remember  that  his  own  early 
youth  was  nourished  by  stem  dark  influences  of  Northern  sea  and 
sky,  and  heath-clad  rocky  mountain — in  a  land  populous  with  weird 
legend — pride  of  race  was  in  his  blood — pride  of  the  old  Barons 
Byron,  and  the  yet  more  illustrious  ancestry  of  his  impoverished 
mother ;  she  who  taught  the  sullen  brooding  child  to  be  so  conscious 
of  his  high  position  and  to  resent  the  disproportion  between  his 
fallen  fortunes  and  the  greatness  of  his  house ;  she  who,  while  in- 
judiciously fond,  yet  taunted  him  with  his  lameness  when  angry — a 
lameness  that  so  treated  might  well  help  to  make  him  bitter. 
What  an  education  was  this  boy's,  who  needed  such  extra- 
judicious  and  kindly  moral  training !  But  fierce  and  ungovern- 
able as  his  mother's  moods  were,  his  grandfather's  had  been  the 
same — he  who  killed  his  neighbour  in  a  savage  duel  by  candle- 
light, and  lived  afterwards,  grimly  secluded  in  the  old  abbey  at  New- 
stead,  shunned  and  gloomy,  and  accused  of  half  insane  eccentricities 
(himself  a  very  Lara),  as  the  boy  heard  when  he  and  his  mother 
arrived  at  their  ancestral  abode,  so  ancient,  lonely,  and  ruinous.  With 
dim  traditions  and  ghost-tales  of  old  monks  hovering  about  the  place, 
and  emblazoned  arms  of  warriors  on  the  windows,  what  wonder  if 
this  boy  poet  imbibed  an  air  of  mystery  and  mediaeval  romance  ?  What 
an  exquisite  description  has  he  given  of  his  early  home  in  "  Don  Juan," 
showing  how  profoundly  it  had  impressed  him  !  As  for  his  father,  he 
was  a  handsome  nyid  like  Don  Juan  himself.  How  must  the  modem 
revolutionary  spirit  have  contended  in  this  man  for  mastery  with  the 
temper  of  a  haughty  English  aristocrat — ^the  haughtier  for  his  poverty, 
— with  the  epicurean  tastes  moreover  of  a  beautiful  dandy,  and  petted 
child  of  high  society !  *     But  he  needed  the  stimulus  of  insult,  of 

*  There  was  indeed  the  feudal  independence  of  a  lawless  baron  piercing  throngh 
his  post-revolutionary  humanitarianism,  both  in  conduct  and  in  poetry.  It  is  true  that 
lie  hated  the  stupid  traditional  orthodoxy  of  Legitimists,  but  he  sincerely  liked  those 
imposing  despotisms  that  are  on  one  side  the  modem  oiSspring  of  old  tyrannies. 
He  admired  Napoleon  ;  loved  to  imitate  and  be  comx)ared  with  him ;  admired  Ali 
Facha,  and  thought  of  setting  up  a  Paohalik  himself  on  some  Greek  island ;  if  he 
had  been  offered  the  crown  of  Greece  at  the  congress  of  Salona,  to  attend  which  he 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  when  he  died,  Trela^-ny  and  Dr.  Elze  both  think  he 
would  have  accepted  it.  He  burst  out  crying  from  flattered  vanity  when  his  name 
was  first  read  out  with  *'  Dominus  "  before  it  at  Harrow — ^he  hated  people  to  call  him 
by  his  name  ^dniout  the  lord.  He  quarrelled  with  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
on  a  point  of  precedence,  de  would  not  land  at  Malta  because  he  expected  a  salute 
from  the  forts,  and  finally  sneaked  into  La  Yallette  without  it,  as  Gait  relates  with  a 
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rejection,  of  opprobrium,  to  rouse  the  slumbering  lion,  to  develope  his 
mighty  genius  in  the  direction  proper  to  it. 

The  "  Hours  of  Idleness  "  are  melancholy  and  querulous,  but  they 
have  no  concentrated  bitterness  or  agony.  He  says  himself,  he  should 
"  never  have  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  the  poet,  if  some  one  had  not 
told  him  to  forego  it."  The  taste  of  his  true  quality  comes  out  first 
in  the  "  English  Bards  ; "  though  even  that  is  chiefly  noticeable  for 
wounded  vanity  and  talent  in  the  region  of  sarcasm.  After  this  he 
travelled,  on  his  return  publishing  successively  tUe  "  Tales,"  and 
"Childe  Harold."  In  these  he  put  himself  forward  under  thin 
literary  disguises  as  a  melancholy  hero  of  romance,  and  a  rou^  :  and 
the  result  was,  that  he  "woke  one  morning  and  found  himself 
&mous  : "  never  was  there  such  sudden  and  general  popularity, 
partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  peer,  and  a  parti  who 
mixed  freely  in  society,  with  the  special  recommendations  of  beautiful 
face  and  figure,  "  interesting  "  genius,  spirituel  conversation,  and  the 
vague  reputation  of  being  charmingly  wicked ;  so  he  got  as  much 
petting  as  any  reigning  belle ;  and  gave  himself  airs  accordingly. 
But  he  was  soon  to  pay  the  penalty  of  good  fortune.  He  had  been 
over-praised  for  the  work  he  had  actually  performed,  and  he  had, 
moreover,  made  enemies  among  men  and  women  by  his  successes  and 
his  affectations,  though  chiefly  no  doubt  by  his  sterling  merits,  which 
men,  and  especially  literary  men,  were  not  likely  to  forgive.  He  had 
married  a  truly  excellent  and  noble  lady,  who  perhaps  wished  to 
reform  him,  but  soon  retired  in  disgust  from  a  task  which  she  found 
so  far  beyond  her  powers  :  this  marriage,  with  little  affection  and 
with  no  mutual  comprehension  or  toleration,  was  soon  broken  up ; 
and  then,  no  one  knows  exactly  how,  the  darkest  rumours  gathered 
about  the  husband ;  bursting  anon  over  his  head  in  a  tempest  of 
most  virtuous  execration,  wherein  the  notoriously  sensitive  holiness  of 
English  society  in  the  days  of  the  Regency  showed  itself,  like  Ham- 
let's mother,  "  much  offended."  Byron,  indeed,  fancied  there  might  be 
some  cant  in  all  that,  having  himself  seen  something  of  this  holiness 
when  it  sat  knee  to  knee  with  him,  cheek  by  jowl  with  him,  drinking, 
and  ogling — though  Mrs.  Stowe  appears  to  believe  in  it.  The  fact  is, 
he  had  no  business  to  be  a  genius,  and  to  sin  out  of  the  regular 
grooves  in  which  it  is  proper  and  respectable  for  good  society  and  the 
bourgeoisie  to  sin.  So  villanous  fashionable  seducers,  and  fraudulent 
domestic  tradesmen,  "  compounded  for  sins  they  were  inclined  to,  by 
damning  those  they  had  no  mind  to,"  and  waved  him  aside  as  less 
pious  than  themselves.  And  he  who  confessed  that  the  meanest  thing's 
blame  gave  him  more  pain  than  the  highest  man's  praise  gave  him 
pleasure — how  must  he  have  winced  under  the  insult  and  opprobrium 

chuckle.  Tlie  pomp  of  his  travelling  arrangements  after  the  separation  was  excessive 
and  worse  than  absurd,  for  the  meanest  thing  he  ever  did  was  to  use  his  wife*s 
fortune  after  that  event. 
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that  raged  around  him,  even  though  he,  in  his  heart,  contemned  most 
of  the  righteous  amateur  inquisitors  who  inflicted  punishment.  The 
finest  skins  are  the  most  sensitive— what  a  triumph  for  vermin  1  No 
doubt  there  are  men  of  cold,  serene,  self-possessed  temperament,  who 
are  as  thoroughly  independent  of  their  fellows  as  Byron  professed  to 
be,  but,  as  has  been  said,  these  do  not  print  so  many  passionate 
cantos  to  inform  their  fellows  of  the  fact.  Why,  he  winced  even 
when  a  nameless  jackass  donned  the  lion's-skin  of  some  ephemendly 
popular  review,  and  brayed  at  his  poetry  from  under  it  He  could 
not* be  content  with  enduring  fame,  and  the  consciousness  of  good 
work  done — he  must  needs  clutch  at  immense  and  immediate  reputa- 
tion, though  that  was  to  be  shared  with  him  by  jugglers  and  acrobats, 
literary  or  otherwise.  Hence  in  part  the  blot  of  sensationalism,  to 
catch  the  uneducated  taste  for  gaudiness  of  effect,  in  his  work. 

Byron,  moreover,  burnt  the  candle  at  both  ends.  Think  what  an 
amount  of  intellectual  labour — and  that  of  a  creative  kind — of  a 
fierce,  emotional,  imaginative  kind — this  man  went  through  before  he 
was  thirty-seven  !  How  bulky  are  his  works —  and  in  addition  we 
have  the  long  destroyed  memoirs,  the  innumerable  letters  spark- 
ling with  wit,  teeming  with  observation.  Besides  he  lived  always, 
and  lived  moreover  in  early  youth,  the  life  of  a  nmi.  These 
conditions  alone  are  sufficient  when  we  take  into  account  his 
highly  nervous,  excitable,  delicate  organization,  and  the  dele- 
terious amount  of  spirits  he  drank,  to  explain  his  fits  of  depres- 
sion, his  moments  of  anguish.  He  was  subject,  moreover,  to  constant 
fevers,  than  which  nothing  is  more  depressing.  So  that  on  the 
whole,  considering  the  utterly  difiFerent  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  two  men,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  Mr.  Carlyle's  reiterated  reproach 
to  Byron,  that  he  was  no  stoic,  amounted  to  very  much. 

I  own  I  think  the  "  Tales "  are  underrated  by  modem  critics. 
All  their  defects  may  be  granted — they  are  fragmentary,  the  plots 
are  ill-constructed,  sometimes  almost  wiZ,  they  are  monotonous,  and, 
above  all,  there  is  a  certain  theatrical  hollowncss  about  them,  which 
is  indeed  the  vulnerable  Achilles'-heel  of  Byron  for  his  modem 
detractors.  Nevertheless  the  episodes,  even  if  they  be  only  episodes, 
are  in  themselves  wonderfully  astir  with  wild  life  and  turbulent 
passion,  the  verse  is  generally  musical  and  rapid,  while  there  is  often 
a  pause  of  softer  lyrical  beauty  with  an  exquisite  perfume  of  its  own, 
to  which  Scott  far  more  rarely  attains.  Thus  almost  all  the  passages 
(though  they  can  be  detached  and  recited  as  separate  lyrics)  in  the 
"  Giaour  "  are  beautiful,  and  how  lovely  are  the  opening  lines  about  the 
lovers  in  "  Parisina  ! "  as  well  as  that  incident  of  the  page  bending  over 
dying  Lara.  The  "  Corsair,"  on  the  whole,  seems  to  me  the  finest 
and  most  spirited  of  this  series — it  has  in  it  all  the  freshness  of  youth 
and  buoyant  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  very  spirit  of  romance  and 
troubadour  love  j    it  has  women,  charming,  beautiful,  tender,  and 
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passionate ;  it  has  pathos  ;  it  has  some  of  the  finest  lines  that  have 
ever  been  written  about  the  sea,  even  by  Byron,  the  bounding  clarion 
notes  of  the  pirate's  opening  song—"  Cfer  the  glad  vfaters  of  the  dark 
bbte  sea.**  Bj  some  able  modem  critics,  indeed,  accustomed  to  our 
thoughtful,  meta|)hysical,  academic,  or  domestic  strains,  all  except 
one  phase  of  Byron's  mighty  genius  (that  of  "  Don  Juan,'^  and  "  Vision 
of  Judgment ")  has  been  abandoned,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  theatri- 
cal, and  conventional ;  that  his  heroes  are  not  heroic.  Now  this  has 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it,  and  Byron  acknowledges  himself  that 
these  early  works  were  too  sentimental  and  stagy.  Still,  for  all  that, 
something  may  be  sai^  even  in  favour  of  their  general  conception,  in 
favour  of  that  central  ideal  which  gave  them  such  imity  as  they 
possess. 

It  does  not  follow  because  a  myriad  dunces  have  mouthed  and 
still  mouth  in  the  trappings  of  a  great  actor,  and  we  weary  of  these 
trappings,  that  he  was  not  a  great  actor.  What  astonished  Walter 
Scott  was  this — ^that  Byron,  though  in  "  Childe  Harold,"  and  we  may 
even  say  in  "  Cain  "  and  "  Manfred,"  as  weU  as  in  the  "  Tales,"  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  only  one  human  figure  as  the  centre  of  aU,  could 
fitill  succeed  in  forcibly  arresting  men's  attention.  In  truth,  he  wears 
the  tragic  mask  of  an  actor  of  old  Greek  tragedy — set  to  one  mono- 
tonous, terrible,  or  sorrowful  expression :  his  heroes  are  ideals  of 
human  misfortune,  sin,  woe,  and  passionate  power,  that  partly  recall 
those  of  Greek  tragedy.  This  gloomy  Byronic  hero  is  now  the 
favourite  type  of  low  melodrama  in  cheap  fiction  and  on  the  stage — 
a  capital  subject  for  burlesque.  Nevertheless,  he  was  at  that  time  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  fascinating  hero  of  romance,  by  virtue  of 
certain  obvious  and  indestructible  tendencies  to  admire  very  common 
in  human  nature.  He  was  in  fact  a  personage  of  the  same  order  as 
Hamlet,  Timon,  Faust,  and  Fouqu^'s  magical  creation,  Sintram. 
He  must  be  accepfied  as  a  modem '  descendant  of  mediseval  Barons 
and  Minstrels — ^truly  an  evil  modem  Knight,  with  a  conscience  rest- 
less from  remorse,  with  high  gifts  of  intellect  and  imagination,  thirst- 
ing for  joy  and  for  pure  love,  yet  clogged  with  satiety,  withered 
with  disappointment,  endowed,  however,  with  many  knightly 
virtues,  in  all  the  pride  of  blasted  beauty  and  high  lineage 
degraded — even  in  the  bosom  of  Nature,  the  Healer  whom  he  adores 
ss  divine,  haunted  by  melancholy  wrecks  of  his  own  spiritual  life. 
This  half  knight,  half  Miltonic  Satan,  is  an  embodiment  of  rebellion 
Against  man  and  God  ;  yet  of  reconciliation  with  both  through  love  of 
Justice  and  Mercy  j  half  in  harmony  with  the  modem  spirit,  half  in 
harmony  with  the  ancient  that  is  passing  away;  it  has  moreover 
even  a  moral  beauty  of  its  own  as  of  a  himian  ruin  stem  and  lonely 
in  proud  decay;  festooned  with  some  of  Nature's  fairest  perennial 
flowers.  But  it  is  eminently  romantic  and  picturesque — Gothic, 
fantastic;  all  light  and  shadow,  mystery,  and  vast  space,  flushed 
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here  with  gorgeous  colours,  there  grey  and  severe — neither  classical 
nor  'flippant  courtly  and  didactic,  like  poetry  of  the  18th  century ;  nor 
moralized,  and  beginning  to  be  reconciled  in  its  own  fashion  with  the 
old  faith,* like  Mr.  Tennyson's  and  some  of  our  best  poetry  now — ^a 
transition  poetry  of  tumult  and  revolt,  of  volcanic  aggressive  indivi- 
dualism half  reverting  to  the  lawlessness  and  anarchy  of  primaeval 
societies ;  to  the  Ishmaelite  whose  hand  is  against  every  man ;  the 
child  of  Nature  asserting  himself  against  the  decadence  of  an  artificial, 
decrepid,  tyrannical  civilization  wrongfully  usurping  the  titles  and 
thunders  of  the  Most  High.  This  is  as  truly  romantic  as  Spenser, 
Walter  Scott,  Ariosto,  or  the  Minnesingers.  "Faust*'  and  "Manfred" 
are  in  fact  the  legitimate  descendants  of  this  medi»val  poetry — even 
of  the  early  Mysteries  and  Miracle-Plays.  Moreover,  Spenser,  and  the 
Italian  romantic  poets,  are  quit«  as  luscious  in  description  as  Byron 
— that  element  they  owe  in  common  to  the  study  of  later  classical 
literature,  Theocritus,  Virgil,  Ovid — and  some  of  it  to  that  of  the 
East,  Byron  personally  having  a  good  deal  of  the  soft,  luxurious 
Eastern  in  him,  developed  by  personal  experience  in  eastern  climates. 
[There  was  at  the  same  time  a  great  romantic  movement  in 
Germany,  headed  by  the  Schlegels,  Tieck,  Jean  Paul]  It  must 
be  recollected  further  that  the  old  heroes  of  romance,  for  the 
most  part  mm  peur,  were  very  seldom  sans  reproche.  But  the 
elements  of  moral  mystery,  tragical  destiny,  high  gifts  rendered  abor- 
tive and  a  curse  to  the  possessor,  and  what  may  be  termed  the 
more  superficial  graces  of  these  heroes,  all  these,  wrt)ught  up  with  the 
skill  of  a  Byron,  whose  "  own  "  the  "  song  "  was,  form  a  fine  subject 
for  artistic  presentation  in  the  romantic  region  of  art — they  appeal 
to  the  imagination  of  mankind,  to  such  imaginations  as  those  of 
Goethe,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  and  Scott;  although,  indeed,  the  per- 
petual repetition  of  such  portraitures  showed  the  narrow  range  at 
that  period  of  the  poet's  power.  His,  indeed,  were  not  self-possessed, 
self-sacrificing  heroes  of  the  highest  type,  like  Schiller's  WiUiam  Tell. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  them  up  as  models  for  imitation,  even 
though  Byron  may  have  a  vain,  self-conscious  weakness  for  these 
violent,  ill-regulated,  selfish  characters.  At  any  rate,  however  low 
morally  his  poetic  ideal  might  be  (and  one  of  his  ideals  was  Washing- 
ton, as  be  tells  us  in  a  splendid  stanza  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  and  as  we 
might  know  by  his  life),  the  question  for  criticism  is  how  far  his 
figures  are  portrayed  with  the  hand  of  a  master ;  and  it  was  certainly 
because  he  could  identify  himself  with  them  in  some  moods  that  he 
portrayed  them  so  well.  Whatever  an  artist  can  render  artistically 
interesting  by  art,  that  is  a  proper  subject  for  art ;  it  becomes 
imaginative  truth ;  but  the  error  of  certain  writers  has  been  to 
distort  some  lower  elements  of  human  nature  by  making  them 
relatively  too  prominent,  and  not  duly  contrasting  them  with  other 
elements.      Byron    made    himself   in    "Childe    Harold,"    not    too 
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obtrusively,  the  tentre  of  his  graphic  and  imaginative  descrip- 
tions of  countries  over  which  centuries  of  stirring  and  splendid 
history  expand  wings  of  dusky  glory,  and  surely  the  brooding  melan- 
choly figure  was  no  inappropriate  centre ;  a  beautiful  genius  of 
death,  of  sorrow,  and  of  unrest.  Ever  he  held  up  before  the  world  a 
vast  and  lurid  Human  Image  \  but  too  thoroughly  aware  of  its  own 
dignity,  and  contemning  others — herein  reverting  to  the  philosophic 
pride  of  elect  spirits  as  inculcated  by  Paganism,  and  adapted  thence 
by  doctors  of  theology  into  Christianity,  under  the  guise  of  religious 
Pharisaism,  but  retrograding  from  the  true  Christian  ideal  of  election 
to  imiversal  service — scarcely  malignant,  yet  formed  to  be  the  ruin  of 
all  who  approached  ;  like  Job  deserted  in  his  calamity,  yet  justifying 
himself  in  the  face  of  Heaven  as  against  hypocritical  moral  verdicts  of 
his  fellows ;  communing  alone  in  whirlwind  and  cloud  with  phantoms 
of  departed  heroes,  and  vanished  empires-^Harold  in  starlit  palaces 
of  the  Caesars,  among  ivied  rents  of  ruin,  or  upon  the  solitary  sea- 
shore —  Manfred  upon  some  desolate  Alp,  conversing  familiarly 
with  spirits  of  the  elements  ;  fbr  whom  the  very  countenance  of  Love 
herself  has  been  contorted  into  the  Gorgon-face  of  Crime,  Crime  with 
fuiy  features  and  snaky  hair.  In  what  terrible  liarmony  is  this 
figure,  half-man,  half-demon,  with  these  blasted  crags  that  surround 
him,  bom  of  old  in  throes  of  earthquake  and  in  fire,  snowed  upon 
out  of  the  slow  centuries,  shrouded  in  oceans  of  implacable  ice  !  So 
looms  this  awful  Image  out  of  the  stormcloud,  as  though  stricken 
with  the  curse  of  a  hateful  immortality ;  wandering  through  all 
lands ;  bearing  the  burden  of  a  world's  sorrow ;  wailing  the  wail  of 
human  misery ;  like  Prometheus  on  Caucasus  scarred  with  Heaven's 
lightning,  and  blistered  with  His  frost,  agonizing  for  sins  inherited 
and  imposed ;  but,  alas !  bearing  no  message  for  human  redemption  ; 
no  conscious  martyr-conqueror  of  sacred  fire  from  divine  altars,  where- 
withal to  regenei-ate  the  race  ;  only  lifting  ever  a  red  right  hand  with 
Cain,  and  huge  scowling  ai-mies  of  the  outcasts — rebel  leader  of  all 
who  are  miserable,  fate-stricken,  and  oppressed — testifying  in  the  face 
of  God  and  men  that  all  is  not  well,  as  the*  comfortable  have  decreed, 
though  they  feast  with  a  smile  over  buried  bodies  of  their 
victims. 

It  seems  to  me  uncritical  to  draw  too  broad  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  early  and  later  works  of  Byron,  though  it  is  unquestion- 
ably right  to  prefer  the  later;  but  the  same  identical,  intense, 
passionate,  susceptible,  scornful  soul  appears  in  all.  And  it  is 
part  of  the  very  essence  of  this  strange  shroud  of  romantic  half- 
chivalrous  mystery  wherewith  Byron  loves  to  invest  his  characters, 
and  through  them  indirectly  his  own  personality,  that  there  should 
glow,  as  it  were,  doubtfully  through  the  folds  thereof  a  certain  deadly 
lurid  light  of  guilt  unnameable,  whose  inborn  fatality  overwhelms  the 
soul  with  despair,  and  leaves  the  man  no  rest.     This  is  especially  the 
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element  that  is  now  inveighed  against  as  poisonous  and  satanic — now 
indicated  as  claptrap  and  humbug. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  as  Byron  has  used  the  blood-red  hue,  it 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate,  as  well  as  effective,  element  of  tragic  inte- 
rest in  his  work  of  art.     Toned  down  to  harmony  with  other  features 
of  the  picture,  represented  as  in  some  sense  a  mysterious  doom, 
guilt,  and  the  misery  which  it  works   in  a  soul  not  destitute   of 
virtue  and  aspirations  after  a  higher  life — ^this  element  in  Byron 
appears  to  me  neither  immoral,  nor  inartistic,  nor  ridiculous.     Is  it 
the  duty  of  the  artist  always  to  hold  up  before  us  models  of  excel- 
lence for  imitation  1     If  so,  of  course  we  must  condemn  Byron,  and 
enthrone  Miss  Edgeworth  or  Mr.  Tupper.     But  then  'what  of  Othello 
and  lago,  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  the  Duchess  of  Malfi,  and  most  of 
those   other  mixed  humanities  of  Elizabethan   drama?     What  of 
(Edipus  and  Medea  )  indeed  of  all  the  greatest  masters  in  imaginative 
creation  ?    Byron's  representations  do  not,  I  think,  ignore  the  differ- 
ence  between  good  and  evil  any  more  than  those  of  Shakspeare  do, 
though  they  may  indicate  laxity  in  his  own  estimate  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong,  in  certain  respects.     I  do  not  see,  for  instance,  that  be 
violates  the  conditions  under  which  evil  may  be  represented,  even  as 
laid  down  in  the  very  rich,  and  delicately  discriminating  essays  of 
Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton ;  only  that  Mr.  Hutton  perhaps  insists  too  much  (by 
implication)  on  the  moral  aspect  of  a  subject  being  always  prominently 
presented.     That  Byron  dwells  too  much  on  the  passionate  and  so  far 
weak  class  of  characters,  and  that  these  are  not  sufficiently  balanced  by 
othei)  types,  has  been  admitted  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  fault  in  plaatic 
skill  than  anything  else.     There  certainly  arose  at  that  time — ^Byron 
and  Rousseau  contributing  much  to  the  phenomenon — a  kind   of 
priesthood,  which,  claiming  to  displace  the  old,  showed  itself  scarcely 
more  tolerant  and  tender  in  its  bearing  toward  the  common  people, 
in  favour  of  whose  rights  its  members  had  ostensibly  arisen,  than  that 
traditional  priesthood  against  whose  tyranny  they  so  iconoclastically 
declaimed.    Every  "  man  of  genius  "  became  a  sort  of  supreme  pontiff 
without  a  faith,  whose  whims  and  weaknesses  and  peculiar  fancies  were 
to  be  held  as  sacred — a  pretension  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  those 
of  a  regular  priesthood,  since  these  were  at  least  defined  and  confirmed 
by  venerable  authorities  in  the  world's  face.    Sensitive  young  persons, 
moreover,  persuaded  themselves   too   easily  that   they  were  within 
this  privileged  indefinable  circle,  being  naturally  eager  to  claim  a 
right  of  participating  in  such  agreeable  immunities ;  so  that  the  ranks 
*  of  this  new  priesthood  did  not  want  for  candidates,  whose  credentials 
there  existed  unfortunately  no  recognized  bishop  once  for  all  to  verify. 
Doubtless,  then,  too  much  emphasis  was  laid  by  Rousseau,  Byron, 
and  Shelley,  upon  mere  sentiment,  impulse,  and  passion,  as  distin- 
guished from  conscience,  reason,  and  deliberate  self-controL     So  fiu" 
as  Byronism  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ideal,  it  is  certainly  a  low  one  ; 
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though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  unqMestionablj  «  higher  than  that  of 
the  average  Mammon- worshipping  Briton — and  on  the  whole  advan- 
tageous as  a  corrective  of  his— while  Byron  sets  before  the  Euglish- 
luan  assuredly  certain  high  qualities  for  which  the  iliU  of  his  nation 
have  been  deservedly  celebrated,  and  not  Icaat  that  aristAvracy  to 
which  the  poet  belonged;  nor  is  it  amiss  that  the  average  man' 
should  learn  to  reverence  genius  and  superiority,  and  the  glories  of 
external  Nature.  If  Byron  lays  undue  stress  on  such  advantages  as 
those  of  rank '  and  high  lineage — on  those  of  beauty,  strength, 
prowess,  or  refinement— me  thinks  his  work  is  full  of  counterbalancing 
influences ',  and  these  things  themselves  may  not  be  quite  so  despic- 
able as  commonplace  levelling  down  democracy  supposes.  Science  is 
teaching  us  not  unduly  to  despise  raix,  as  instinct  had  taught  us 
before  ;  moreover,  since  soul  and  body  are  but  reverse  faces  of  the 
same  living  man  or  woman,  I  doubt  beauty  of  body  being  so  exe- 
crable a  thing  as  ill-favoured  Motbodism  would  persuade  us.  Then, 
again,  though  the  protest  is  a  healthy  one  which  vigorous  moralists 
like  Mr.  Kingsley  have  made  against  that  foolish,  mischievous  notion, 
that  men  of  genius  are  privileged  in  their  errors  and  weaknesses, 
instead  of  poasesaing  their  high  gifts  for  purpoaee  of  human  service 
— we  must  not  altogether  forget  that  virtue  is  not  knowledge  or 
sensibility,  but  rather  a  due  balance  of  the  faculties  under  a  moral 
sense.  Artistic  genius  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  i 
sensibility  and  corresponding  faculty  dominating  the  ] 
would  certainly  be  well  if  with  this  were  always  associated  that 
balance  and  moral  sense  we  call  virtue.  But  is  it  always  so,  and  is 
it  likely  to  be  generally  so  )  In  proportion  as  sympathies  and  sus- 
ceptibilities are  acute  in  one  direction,  must  there  be  danger  of  undue 
predominance,  and  in  proportion  to  their  variety  will  be  the  proba- 
bility of  some  one  interfering  now  and  again  with  the  claims  of 
another.  When  a  man  feels  a  multitude  of  conflicting  impulses, 
aspinttions,  and  longings,  he  must  be  endowed  with  an  exceptionally 
virtuous  spirit  in  order  for  him  to  keep  the  middle  path  of  virtue  as 
securely  and  invariably  as  another.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
must  be  so  endowed.  He  sees  life,  and  a  special  phase  of  life  haloed 
with  the  aureole  of  imagination  ;  the  reality  disappoints  him  ;  he 
then  revolts  against  his  condition,  and  seeks  some  other,  not  always 
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average  men.  Shakspeare,  for  iustance,  gives  one  the  notion  of 
complete  sanity  and  balanced  universality  in  genius ;  yet  what  we 
know  of  his  history  and  what  we  read  in  the  Sonnets  does  not  favour 
the  idea  of  a  perfectly  proper  person  who  could  have  written  perfectly 
proper  articles  in  the  Saturday  Review,  There  is  no  use  blinking 
the  fact,  moreover,  that  riot,  self-indulgence,  and  the  irregular  life 
Byron  lived  made  him  just  the  great  specific  poetic  personality  he 
was — ^the  very  interpreter  of  his  time.  He  drew  more  than  any  poet 
from  personal  experience,  and  his  strongly  marked  passionate  wander- 
ing career  gave  him  the  materials  of  his  strongest  and  intensest 
poetry.  What  would  this  man  have  done  if  he  had  "  lived  at  home 
and  at  ease  ] "  if  he  had  gone  out  shooting  all  his  life  with  Sir  Ralph 
Milbanke,  and  only  listened  over  his  wine  to  *^  that  damnable  mono- 
logue which  elderly  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  call  conversation  *? "  He 
might  have  gone  to  church  at  Kirkby  Mallory  on  Sunday,  fulfilling 
in  every  way  the  decalogue,  and  the  whole  duty  of  an  Englishman ; 
but  he  would  not  have  written  the  concluding  cantos  of  "  Childe 
Harold,"  "  Cain,"  "  Manfred,"  or  "  Don  Juan ;"  he  would  not  have 
been  Byron ;  for  Sorrow  and  Sin  trod  his  spirit  as  their  wine-press, 
and  lo !  the  blood-red  wine  of  Genius,  with  onmipotent  aroma,  ex- 
pressed in  bitter  anguish  and  boundless  despair.  "  They  learn  in 
sorrow  what  they  teach  in  song."  All  honour  to  "  deaneries,"  and 
"  angels  "  in  balmorals,  and  clerical  lawns  for  croquet.  But  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes  too  are  needed,  or  they  would  not  he,  "  Wrtyiig " 
we  may  brand  the  volcano,  with  its  devastation  of  human  cereals, 
dwelling-houses,  and  properties  in  general,  very  wrong  indeed ;  still 
"  stormy  wind,"  as  well  as  gentle  breeze,  "  fulfills  His  word."  All 
are  not  fitted  for  the  domestic  ideal,  though  only  fools  or  knaves 
fail  to  feel  that,  when  fulfilled  by  high  human  natures,  it  is  the 
very  noblest,  as,  surely  with  one  dear  woman  and  sweet  children, 
it  is  happiest ;  the  obvious  and  true  ideal  of  our  civilized  majority. 
But  in  some  there  remains  the  wild  bloocj  of  the  nomade,  and  dweller 
in  tents  of  Ishmael ;  these,  whether  they  be  artists  or  exploi-ers, 
soldiers  or  sailors^  have  their  true  Bohemian  function  elsewhere,  and 
are  simply  thrown  away  upon  drawing-rooms  and  deaneries,  however 
decorous.  There  are,  too,  for  that  matter,  women  who  must  be 
single  and  are  better  so ;  Aspasias  here  and  there  it  may  be ;  stu- 
dents and  devotees  of  knowledge,  monks,  ascetics,  and  such  like 
abnormal  persons ;  hero-martyrs  on  occasion  of  some  ideal  cause  ; 
none  of  them  fitted  for  the  honourable  incumbrance  of  a  family ;  yet 
it  may  easily  happen  that  some  of  these  will  mistake  their  vocation, 
or  perish  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  vocations  that  prove  incom- 
patible. Let  not,  however,  what  Mr.  Morley  calls  our  "unlovely 
temple  of  comfort "  be  regarded  as  though  it  were  the  very  temple 
of  God! 

But  it  must  have  been  with  some  sense  of  triumphant  himiour 
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that  Byron  (he  was  a  wag,  and  this  must  always  be  borne  in  mind) 
proceeded  to  dispose  his  magician^s  robe  of  stormful  misanthropy 
in  becoming  folds  around  him,  and,  positively  by  flaunting  it  all 
sulphurous  with  the  crime  he  had  been  banished  for  in  the  face  of  im- 
placable society,  brought  this  stem  stepmother  to  his  feet  dissolved 
in  repentant  tears  !  Now  I  am  far  from  believing  that  this  remorse- 
ful guilt  was  merely  invented  for  purposes  of  art ;  it  is  so  essential  to 
the  personality  he  generally  delineates,  which  is  substantially  his  own. 
Byron  is  chiefly  a  lyrical  poet,  as  Dr.  Elze  names  him  ;  and  I  cannot 
think  that  he  was  either  immaculate,  or  the  fiend  that  Mrs.  Stowe 
and  other  virtuous  writers  have  delineated. 

When  a  man's  life  is  so  much  before  us,  as  he  evidently  intended 
it  should  be,  when  he  has  deliberately  expressed  so  much  of  it 
in  his  poetry,  we  cannot  ignore  it ;  and  we  owe  our  best  thanks  to 
Dr.  Elze,  and  his  highly  competent  translator,  for  so  lively  a  summary 
of  what  is  known  as  to  Byron's  biography.  If  the  editor  of  "  Mac- 
millan's  Magazine  "  had  not  expressed  himself  so  happy  to  introduce 
Mrs.  Stowe's  "  strange  story  "  to  the  British  public,  that  might  have 
been  left  alone;  but  Dr.  Elze,  and  even  immaculate  Saturday  Re- 
viewers, have  discussed  it ;  so  I  shall  here  allude  to  it  in  passing. 

Byron  avers  that  he  never  seduced  a  woman  in  his  life,  by  which  I 
understand  that  he  never  took  advantage  of  a  young  girl's  innocence, 
deceiving  her  to  her  injury.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  he  did  not 
feel,  any  more  than  Shelley,  precisely  the  same  instinctive  attractions 
and  repulsions  as  the  majority  of  mankind  in  sexual  regions.  Shelley 
deliberately  defends  incest,  and  Byron  certainly  does  something  of  the 
same  sort  in  "  Cain."  I  think  with  Mr.  Rossetti  that  the  evidence  on 
this  head  is  so  conflicting  that  we  cannot  condemn  him.  Mrs.  Stowe 
says  Lady  Byron  told  her  that  he  confessed  and  justified  the  crime  to 
her.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Lady  Byron  unwittingly  exag- 
gerated this  and  many  other  circumstances  of  their  unfortunate 
union,  in  talking  matters  over  with  intimate  friends,  and  brooding 
over  her  wrongs.  So  admirable  a  man  of  genius,  oiu*  national  glory, 
and  a  noble  lady  of  such  rare  excellence,  with  so  many  admirable 
gifts,  as  all  who  knew  her  agree,  [who  but  fool  or  knave  dare  deny 
them  ?]  alas  !  what  an  irony  of  Fate  to  bring  just  these  two  together  ! 
Ascetic  purity  face  to  face  with  sensuality  incarnate  !  If  ^le  "  wanted 
one  sweet  weakness,  to  forgive,"  how  much  self-restraint  and  chival- 
rous affectionate  service  did  he  not  want  %  His  ideas  and  actions  were 
revolting  to  her,  his  very  passionate  impulsiveness  was  so  j  when  he 
broke  a  valuable  watch  out  of  vexation  at  their  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, this  seemed  to  her  one  symptom  of  madness,  as  did  his  other 
eccentricities  also ;  he,  because  she  persistently  rubbed  his  fur  the 
wrong  way,  and  was  so  rigidly  implacable,  became  exasperated,  painted 
himself  to  her  in  the  blackest  of  colours,  and  delighted  the  more  to 
shock  her.     The  Guiccioli  allows  that  he  confessed  to  an  unusual 
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warmth  of  manner  towards  his  sifter  even  in  the  presence  of  Lady- 
Byron,  which  femiliarity  is,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  only  froof  Lady 
Byron  gave  to  Mrs.  Stowe  (for  the  nonsense  about  a  child,  since  so 
amply  refuted,  I  cannot  but  suppose  Mrs.  Stowe  must  have  misunder- 
stood). This  unusual  warmth  in  a  fiery  nature  like  his,  where  the 
ordinary  demarcations  of  affection  and  passion  are  not  so  definitely 
marked  as  in  most  men,  is  conceivable,  and  would  perfectly  explain 
Lady  Byron's  chax^,  especially  as  there  were  arguments  between 
them,  and  he  would  be  likely  obstinately  to  justify  himself ;  even 
accuuse  himself  of  actions  he  had  not  committed.  His  own  heated 
imagination  even  may  have  magnified  his  offence — especially  when 
he  viewed  it  under  the  influence  of  Lady  Byron,  he  himself  not 
clearly  distinguishing  his  strong  affection  from  passion  under  the 
lurid  horror  reflected  from  the  conscience  of  society.  For  Lady 
Byron  evidently  did  possess  influence  over  him ;  he  respected  her 
greatly,  and  it  is  probable  even  that  he  drew  her  likeness  in  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  descriptions  ever  penned  of  a  pure  woman,  that 
of  Aurora  Raby  in  '*  Don  Juan."  He  was  eminentiy  mobile  and  sus- 
ceptible, and  had  there  not  been  too  much  mutual  repulsion  in  these 
two  natures,  had  there  been  true  love,  she  might  have  permanently 
influenced  him ;  but  she  had  her  own  reason^  for  giving  up  the  task 
so  soon.  He  seems  to  have  been  often  cold  and  cruel  to  her — at  any 
rate  her  own  instinctive  aversions,  and  perhaps  fear  for  her  daughter, 
worked  powerfully  upon  her ;  but  when  her  influence  was  upon  him, 
he  would  feel  as  she  did;  this  and  the  execration  of  society,  if  only  un- 
bridled imagination  had  ever  transgressed  normal  limits,  would  suffice 
to  fiU  him  with  very  hell-fire  of  anguish  and  remorse,  especially  as  ho 
never  succeeded  in  shaking  off  that  orthodox  creed  against  which  he 
rebelled.  Thus  in  ''  Manfred"  we  have  the  most  absorbing  love  (what 
can  be  more  intense  than  the  passionate  invocation  of  Manfred  to 
the  spirit  of  his  sister  Astartel)  steeped  in  self-accusing  despair 
imutterable  for  the  injury  he  may  have  done  her,  for  the  doom  he 
may  have  brought  upon  her  in  the  other  life,  yea,  for  her  very  love 
which  he  may  have  forfeited,  thai  human  love  which  is  his  all  in  all ! 
His  infinite  is  the  finite — and  on  the  bosom  of  the  finite  he  falls  with 
infinite  yearning,  a  bosom  that  crumbles  in  his  embrace,  so  that  he 
falls,  falls  ever  in  the  void  !  But,  in  sooth,  the  mere  accusation  and 
ban  of  civilized  society  might  be  sufficient  to  inflame  Byron's  imagi- 
nation with  the  idea  of  such  a  situation;  while  his  own  morbid 
pleasure  in  self-accusations  of  imcommon  guilt  might  have  been 
almost  enough  originally  to  rivet  such  charges  upon  himself,  till  he 
at  last  deluded  even  himself  into  believing  them.  Mrs.  Stowe's  ver- 
sion of  his  reasons  for  circulating  stories  about  the  separation  only 
among  his  intimates  is  surely  very  uncharitable.  He  might  be  too 
incontinent  to  suppress  these  altogether,  but  he  might,  out  of  linger- 
ing regard  for  his  wife,  wish  to  imitate  her  gi^o^i-reticence,  which  after 
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all  was  a  gwa^i-reticence  chiefly  ;  when  he  worked  himself  into  a  fury 
about  his  "  wrongs,"  he  would,  indeed,  say  anything,  but,  knowing 
he  exaggerated,  with  caution.  He  was  a  libertine, — ^and  such  men  are 
not  as  delicate  as  they  should  be, — a  literary  libertine  who  habitually 
made  reprehensible  confidences  about  his  own  most  private  affairs. 
At  times,  from  his  fear  of  fuii^her  public  ignominy  if  these  charges 
became  still  more  definite  than  ^ey  were,  knowing  what  Lady 
Byron  believed,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  and  had  told  to  some  per- 
sons, he  might  even  act  in  the  spirit  of  such  a  threat  as  that  which  he 
is  reported  to  have  used,  alluding  to  Caleb  Williams,  that  fihe  should 
bear  all  the  blame  of  their  separation.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
constantly  affirmed  that  she  was  not  to  blame ;  but  he  naturally 
shrank  from  such  definite  charges  as  would  have  been  brought 
against  him  in  a  public  court,  knowing  that  it  might  be  difficult  to 
refute  them  beyond  controversy.  Here,  as  everywhere,  he  was  made 
up  of  contradictions  insufficiently  harmonized  :  he  was  a  child  of  im- 
pulse, yet  could  often  give  impulse  and  emotion  a  calculated  ttun. 
What  could  be  more  inconsistent  than  to  poison  the  public  mind  by 
dark  inuendoes  against  himself,  in  order  to  make  people  stare  and  be 
'^  interesting,"  and  then  to  rant,  and  rave,  and  lament  in  the  most 
eloquent  poetry  when  the  public  took  him  at  his  word  1  "  Self-tor- 
turing sophist"  he  was,  like  Roilsseau.  How  he  longed  for  love  and 
tranquillity,  and  profound  affection,  and  home,  and  children,  and  how 
the  demons  within  him  drove  him  ever  out  of  sight  of  shore  !  Such 
spiritual  weakness  arising  ftom  want  of  harmony  and  balance  must 
ever  produce  misery.  A  recent  writer  has  said  that  what  proves  him 
a  thoroughly  bad  man  is  his  abusing  one  mistress  to  another ;  but 
these  intrigues  must  not  be  judged  }ike  profound  affairs  of  the  heart 
— a  libertine's  mistress  is  not  likely  to  spare  her  lover  after  the  con- 
nection is  over,  any  more  than  her  lover  to  spare  her.  Byron  was  not 
spared  in  "  Glenarvon,"  for  instance. 

Byron  somewhere  enumerates  the  crimes  of  which  rumour  had 
accused  him,  wonderfiQ  to  say,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  compla- 
cency, amusement,  and  yet  by  no  means  affected  indignation — among 
others  he  mentions  those  of  Tiberius  and  Heliogabalus.  Assuredly 
some  of  his  own  expressions,  taken  together  with  certain  incidents  of 
his  career,  may  quite  as  easily  have  exposed  him  to  scandal  and  exag- 
gerations of  this  nature  also.  A  cynical,  unsocial  person  is  never 
very  leniently  regarded  by  his  neighbours,  and  geniiis  seems  ''  some- 
thing uncanny"  to  the  million.  All  his  friendships,  he  affirms,  were 
passionate.  The  ''  Hours  of  Idleness "  abound  with  passionate 
addresses  to  his  friends. 

**  Shall  fair  Etuyaliis  pass  by  niunmg  ?  " 
*'  Thy  mind,  in  union  with  thy  beauteous  fonn. 
Was  gentle,  but  unfit  to  stem  the  storm,''  ^c,  Jca 

Of  Lord  Clare,  who  spent  whole  summer  afternoons  with  him  on  the 
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tomb  in  Harrow-churchyard,  he  •writes  in  1851,  "I  never  hear  the 
word  Olare  even  now  without  a  beating  of  the  heart ; "  and  his  record 
of  their  unexpected  meeting  on  the  road  between  Imola  and  Bologna 
that  year  may  well  be  unintelligible  to  persons  of  less  intense  and 
fiery  temperament.  At  Cambridge  he  was  deeply  attached  to  a 
young  chorister,  and  wore  a  cornelian  heart  which  the  boy  had 
given  him.  At  Newstead,  also,  he  felt  more  than  usually  warm 
friendship  for  the  son  of  one  of  his  tenants ;  and  on  his  second  visit 
to  Athens  we  hear  nothing  of  the  "  maid,  his  life,"  but  his  heart  went 
forth  to  a  poor  youth  named  Nicolo  Giraud,  the'  son  of  a  widow ; 
while  there  are  some  curious  expressions  in  a  letter  of  Shelley  about 
his  life  at  Venice.  We  can  imagine  what  malevolent  gossip  might 
make  of  all  this  ;  but  is  there  any  proof  that  it  indicates  more  than 
the  extravagances  of  a  nature  far  more  impulsive  and  comprehensive 
in  its  range  of  emotions,  than  is  to  be  met  with  every  day  ?  Then, 
again,  while  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  brave  and  manly,  much 
addicted  to  and  skilled  in  physical  exercises,  devoted  to  outdoor  and 
athletic  pursuits ;  on  the  other,  he  had  a  very  feminine  element 
in  his  character  as  in  his  person.  Hunt  sneers  at  the  rings  he  loved 
to  display  upon  his  fingers,  and  Ali  Pacha  pleased  him  by  praising  his 
ciwling  hair,  together  with  the  aristocratic  delicacy  of  his  small  ears 
and  white  hands.  He  was  once  taken  for  a  woman  in  disguiscy  and  in 
"  Don  Juan  "  he  draws  an  attractive  picture  of  the  beautiful  hero 
dressed  as  an  Eastern  princess.  Not  only  women,  but  even  men 
could  not  escape  the  magic  of  his  fascination,  and  Lord  Holland's 
little  son  called  him  "  the  gentleman  with  the  beautiftil  voice."  His 
countenance,  like  his  spirit,  was  extra-femininely  mobile,  says  a  lady, 
and  he  could  look  positively  beautiful  one  moment,  but  positively 
.  ugly  the  next, — surely  herein  his  face  was  a  reflex  of  his  soul ! 

I  fancy  the  English  were  a  little  unreasonable  to  cry  out  when 
Comatess  Guiccioli  took  up  the  cudgels  for  Byron,  just  after  such  very 
damaging  statements  about  him  had  'been  published,  ostensibly  on 
the  authority  of  his  wife.  If  he  turned  different  sides  of  himself  to 
the  two  ladies,  it  seems  hard  if  both  may  not  be  shown.  The 
Guiccioli  in  her  old  age,  having  married  an  Anglophobe  marquis, 
writes  that  she  found  Byron  a  perfect  angel  during  the  six  years  he 
was  with  her,  and  Lady  Byron  herself,  while  analyzing  his  character 
somewhat  sternly  and  harshly  to  one  of  her  friends,  (she  even  says  he 
only  feigned  enthusiasm^  in  which  case  he  ought  to  have  been  a  great 
dramatist,  for  he  feigned  enthusiasm  to  the  life)  wept  when  she 
heard  of  his  death,  owning  there  was  an  angel  in  him.  But  alas  ! 
the  Guiccioli  loved  him,  and  he  loved  her,  as  well,  at  least,  as  so 
libertine  and  disillusioned  a  nature  could  love.  The  picture  is  a 
touching  one  of  him  at  Ravenna,  when  she  had  returned  with  her 
husband  to  Bologna,  visiting  her  garden  and  rooms  at  their  wonted 
hour  of  meeting,  reading  in  her  favourite  books,  and  blunting  into 
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tears  before  the  fountain  in  the  garden,  as  he  reflected  what  evil  his 
love  might  bring  upon  her.  This  lady  reclaimed  him  from  his 
debaucheries — as  long  as  he  lived  he  was  faithful  to  her — ^and  I  think 
the  chaise  against  him  of  making  no  provision  for  her  is  one  quite 
susceptible  of  a  favoiu*able  explanation. 

Byron  loved  two, — Mary  Chaworth,  and  the  GuicciolL  Would  that 
he  could  have  married  his  first  love  !  In  that  beautiful  poem,  ''  The 
Dream/'  he  confesses  that  her  image  was  in  his  soul,  even  when  he  stood 
at  the  altar  with  another — that  was  the  crime  of  his  life  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven,  and  a  black  one,  however  shocking  his  fleshly  vagaries 
may  appear  to  us ;  but  that  is  a  crime  against  which  civilised  society 
has  no  conscience.  Yet  an  ideal  marriage  demands  a  constancy  and 
stability  of  soul— of  which,  alas  !  men  like  Byron  and  Shelley  possess 
little — chivalrous  protectiveness,  generosity,  magnanimity,  memory 
of  the  past,  faith  in  the  future.  To  an  absorbed  ardent  spirit  the 
dimming  of  early  rose-colour,  and  intrusion  of  fretting  trivialities,  is 
very  trying  \  and  Shelley  is  doubtless  right,  that  if  love  dies  the  usual 
vulgar  passive  acquiescence  in  a  dead  contract  is — ^unless  from 
motives  of  mere  expediency  or  common  humanity,  which  may  tell 
the  other  way — ^base  and  unendurable  :  a  more  living  love  may  be 
sought  and  found,  which,  even  for  the  children,  may  be  best 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

DEATH   IN   LIFE. 

Astrologoi,  He  is  where  never  any  birds  shall  fij  to  him, 
Nor  any  melody  of  summer  meet  lids  ear. 
Nor  any  message  enter,  any  issue  thenoe 
To  teU  a  word  of  him. 

Baphael,  All  fiends  are  pitiless  .* 

The  imperial  Fiend  is  of  all  fiends  most  merciless. 

The  Comedy  of  Dreams. 

Prince  Oistrayieff,  in  the  hold  of  the  gunboat,  was  insensible  with 
fear  and  pain  when  that  mysterious  cruiser  ran  into  a  Mediter- 
ranean port.  At  a  signal  from  the  vessel,  a  twelve-oared  boat  came 
alongside,  and  the  Prince,  wrapt  in  tarpaulin  like  a  bale  of  goods, 
was  slung  over  the  side,  and  the  gunboat  steamed  out  again  as  fast 
as  she  had  entered,  taking  her  rapid  way  through  the  Straits,  and 
hugging  the  coast  of  Spain,  with  the  doomed  Paulovna  on  board. 

When  Oistravieff  recovered  consciousness,  he  found  himself  in  an 
evident  prison-cell ;  with  a  gas  lamp  burning  high  in  the  stone  wall, 
and  a  coarse  loaf  and  a  jug  of  water  placed  for  his  sustenance  \  on 
the  rough  wooden  table,  which  was  clamped  firmly  into  the  floor, 
was  a  suit  of  coarse  canvas,  such  as  convicts  wear :  Oistravieff, 
shivering  with  cold,  put  them  on.  He  was  also  glad  of  the  hard 
black  bread — he,  for  whom  the  choicest  delicacies  of  life  had  hitherto 
been  provided,  and  who  had  been  known  to  have  his  cook  knouted 
for  spoiling  an  omelette.  And  then  he  tried  to  sleep  on  the  hard 
boards ;  so  far  succeeding  that  he  fell  into  a  chaos  of  weak  dreams, 
each  more  hideous,  or  more  tantalizing  than  the  last.  Now  he  was 
suffering  the  knout  from  stalwart  Brakinska,  Paulovna  pitilessly- 
looking  on  :  now  he  was  dining  sumptuously  with  Paulovna,  and  the 
dishes  had  exquisite  flavours,  and  the  champagne  was  cool  in  its 
basket,  and  music  came  from  gardens  outside  the  room.  The  terror 
and  the  delight  of  his  past  life  mingled  strangely  in  dreams  unre- 
memberable ;  dreams  chiefly  without  meaning,  which  left  the  brain 
in  a  whirl. 

"  I  shall  go  mad,"  cried  Oistravieff,  when  he  awoke. 

A  gaoler  renewed  his  bread  and  water,  and  he  was  thankful  for  it. 
Presently  the  door  opened,  and  a  Russian  officer,  in  plain  clothes, 
stood  before  him^  wbile  two  French  soldiers  kept  guard  outside. 


"  I  wn." 

"  You  have  lately  married  a  serf,  in  oonlraTeation  of  tlie  laws  of  tiie 
Empire  1 " 

"  I  was  forced  into  it  Besides,  I  knew  the  mairiage  would  be 
Toid." 

"  You  have  d^raded  your  name  by  an  act  of  cowardioe.  Here- 
over,  did  yon  not  well  know  that  the  womau  was  a  oonspinitor  i" 

"I  did  not  know  it.  I  thought  her  an  Englishwoman  of  kiOBe 
chnracter." 

"  And  you  married  such  a  woman  to  save  your  life  !  That  k  not 
the  conduct  of  a  Russian  Prince." 

Oistravieff  made  no  reply.     After  a  pause  of  a  few  minates  tlte 


"  You  are  to  return  to  Russia,  by  command  of  his  Impoial 
Majesty.  You  will  have  an  oaoort  of  two  persouB,  one  of  wh<Ma  wi& 
be  with  you  always.  You  are  forbidden  to  speak  on  thejonney. 
Do  you  obey  )  " 

"  I  obey." 

A  few  hours  later,  the  Prince,  dressed  in  a  travelling  costume  of 
ordinary  character,  was  seated  in  a  second-clase  milway  carriage, 
between  two  EuBsiana.  They  took  no  notice  of  his  existence,  but 
talked  pleasantly  to  each  other,  and  refreshed  themselves  merrily  on  the 
way,  leaving  him  to  sQent  thought,  and  purchasing  for  him  only  food 
enough  to  keep  him  from  starvation.  It  was  a  long,  long  journey  of 
many  days,  with  the  fewest  possible  stoppages  for  rest :  the  Prince's 
two  guanliana  kept  themselves  up  to  the  mark  with  abimdant  l»andy, 
and  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  their  task.  Travellers  on  many  raQways 
marked  this  strange  trio,  wondering  who,  or  what  they  might  be ; 
but  they  went  on  determinately,  taking  any  obtainable  vehicles 
when  railways  failed  them,  and  in  due  time  brought  their  prisoner,  in 
a  state  of  misery  and  collapse,  to  the  famous  city  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Here  the  Prince  found  a  room  allotted  him,  not  altogether  devoid 
of  comfort,  in  one  of  the  prisons.  Its  sole  light  was  from  the  roof; 
there  was  nothing  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  except  the  whitewadied 
yiaM ;  there  was  no  sound  from  without,  nor  any  relief  from  the 
intolerable  silence  except  the  oooaaional  clang  of  a  prison  bell,  or  the 
step  of  the  warder  pacing  the  stone  gallery  outside. 
'  Some  men  have  mind<powcr  to  defy  the  horror  of  prison,  ttie  loss 
of  freedom  and  society.  Who  dues  not  envy  the  gay  and  gallant 
spirit  of  the  soldier-poet  who  sang  1 — - 

"  Shma  watts  do  not  a  priaan  moke, 
TSor  iron  ban  a  cage  s 
Hinds  inuooentand  qniet  take,. 
Hub  for  a  hermitage." 
There  have  been  those  who  could  find  solace  from  tho  society  of  a 
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spider,  or  a  mouse ;  while  others,  streugthening  themselves  against 
adverse  destiny,  have  lived  hi  the  world  of  science  or  of  poetry, 
rewarding  with  golden  gifts  the  fools  who  imprisoned  them.  But 
this  small-brained  princely  barbarian,  had  neither  sympathy  nor 
power.  Haughty  and  insolent  when  prosperous,  the  first  blow  struck 
him  to  the  ground.  So  in  this  confinement,  the  Prince  fell  into  an 
absolute  lethargy,  from  which,  however,  he  was  in  time  aroused.  For 
one  day  an  officer  of  the  prison  entered,  bearing  a  goodly  amount  of 
foolscap  paper,  together  with  pens  and  ink,  and  placed  them  on  the 
table,  saying, — 

"  Prince  Oistravieff,  it  is  the  pleasure  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  that 
you  write  at  length  the  history  of  your  life,  from  the  time  of  your 
succeeding  your  father  to  the  present  moment.  You  are  to  begin  at 
once,  and  what  you  have  written  will  be  removed  each  evening; 
tell  the  whole  truth  on  all  points,  as  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  means 
of  ascertaining  it,  and  will  severely  pmiish  any  falsehood." 

Russians  are  usually  fluent  wTiters  and  speakers,  and  invariably 
have  good  memories ;  so  that  the  task  set  to  Oistravieff  was  not  so 
difficult  as  it  would  have  been  to  an  Englishman,  who  only  remembers 
what  he  deems  important.  Oistravieff  set  to  work  with  energy, 
finding  the  occupation  a  great  relief,  and  described  in  glowing  colours 
for  the  Emperor's  satisfaction  his  demesnes,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
serfs  upon  them,  and  the  delight  he  had  felt  in  carrying  out  the 
Imperial  Will.  He  knew  that  before  he  left  Kussia,  he  had  been 
rather  a  favoiu*ite  with  his  Majesty ;  the  reason  being  that  he 
was  tall  and  well-built,  and  rode  well,  and  looked  as  if  he  would 
make  a  good  soldier.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  Czar  was  not 
the  man  to  tolerate  a  voluptuary  and  a  coward.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
thought  that  this  order  to  write  an  account  of  his  life,  was  a  mark  of 
favour,  and  that  freedom  might  follow.  He  made  the  best  of  himself : 
but  he  dared  teU  no  lie. 

The  Czar,  who  was  fond  of  psychic  experiment,  had  these  papers 
read  to  him  by  a  secretary  as  an  evening  amusement  When  he 
came  to  the  incident  of  Paulo vna*s  disgrace,  and  the  brutal  ill-treat- 
of  her  brother  and  her  lover,  he  sprang  from  his  sofa,  fiercely,  and 
said, — 

"  Scoundrel !  No  wonder  we  are  abused  by  the  English  for  our 
serfs.     Well,  I  will  wait  a  httle  :  let  him  go  on." 

So  the  poor  Prince,  little  guessing  the  effect  produced  by  his  memoir 
on  his  august  Master,  went  on  with  his  wretched  story.  He  described 
his  English  adventures  in  detail.  He  described  his  entanglement  with 
Lily  Page ;  the  visit  to  the  Red  House ;  the  threats  under  which  he  had 
married  Paulovna ;  the  unlucky  ending  of  his  honeymoon.  He  wound 
up  with  a  superb  flourish  as  to  his  devotion  to  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
his  ability  to  commimicate  valuable  information  concerning  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  especially  as  to  England,  and  what  he  had 
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heard  on  high  authority  in  London,  as  to  her  weakness  in  the  East, 
his  profound  desire  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  Imperial- 
Master. 

"  Faugh ! "  said  the  Czar,  "  the  fellow  is  an  abomination :  such 
men  disgrace  us  before  Europe  with  their  ^  cowardly  cruelty.  Bring 
me  a  decree  to  sign  at  once ;  he  shall  go  to  Siberia  for  hfe." 

Such  was  the  end  of  Oistravieflfs  memoir — and  of  Oistravieff  liim- 
sel£  It  has  been  asserted  that  these  events  greatly  tended  to 
accelerate  the  Emancipation  of  the  Serfs. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
BRAKINSKA  ATTEMPTS  REVENGE. 

Aatrohgos.  Kay,  good  my  loid,  act  warily: 

The  mad  Ghiirl*8  pistol  may  upeet  a  dynasty. 

ItaphaeL  Well,  let  the  dynasty  go.    Gome,  cast  my  horoscope. 
And  you  will  find  that  I  was  bom  when  Jupiter 
Just  dimmed  fair  Venus'  lovely  light  at  eventide — 
Only  just  dimmed  it.  The  Comedy  of  Dreams, 

Demetrius  Brakinska  sped  straight  to  London.  All  fear  of  conse- 
quences left  him  when  he  thought  of  his  poor  sweetheart's  fate.  The 
natural  brave  temper  of  the  man,  always  warped  and  concealed 
by  conspiracy,  came  back  again.  He  remembered  the  happy  tune 
years  ago  when  he  and  Paulovna  were  betrothed ;  the  rustic  songs 
and  dances ;  the  joyous  fancies  of  quiet  days  to  come.  He  remem- 
bered how  when  the  Prince  came  down  and  praised  Paulovna's  beauty, 
there  seemed  to  hover  a  shadow  over  the  future,  though  he  was  yet 
unsuspicious  of  harm.  And  then  the  hideous  crime  .  .  .  the  pale 
shuddering  Paulovna's  silent  misery  .  .  .  the  brute  punishment  in- 
flicted on  him  and  Ivan  because  they  dared  interfere !  The  whole 
bit  into  his  brain  like  acid  into  metal  as  the  train  took  him 
towards  London. 

And  what  a  fool  he  had  been  to  join  the  conspiracy !  But  for  his 
oath  he  might — and  iiK>uld — ^have  killed  Oistraviefif  the  first  time  he 
saw  him  in  London.  Oaths  should  be  thrown  to  the  winds  now.  If 
Oistravieff  was  beyond  his  reach,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  there  was 
Another  .  .  .  whom  he  knew  by  instinct  to  be  Paulovna's  murderer. 

It  was  Paulovna's  influence  that  had  made  him  a  conspirator.  So 
much  had  he  loved  that  girl  that  he  aided  her  in  her  scheme  to  marry 
the  Prince.  He  would  not  disobey  her  for  the  world.  And  now  he 
thought  of  her  .  .  .  dead  ;  cruelly  tortured ;  her  beautiful  young 
life  cut  short  by  the  orders  of  a  cold-blooded,  weak-brained,  chicken- 
hearted  tyrant.  He  would  have  his  revenge,  if  it  could  be  had.  He 
felt  in  his  coat-pocket  for  the  loaded  six-chambered  revolver  which 
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was  his  customary  companion.     It  consoled  him  to  think  how  soon  it 
would  do  service. 

As  he  approached  London  he  discussed  within  himself  whether  he 
should  try  to  find  Ivan.  He  decided  not — for  three  reasons.  He 
did  not  know  where  to  look  for  Ivan ;  he  did  not  wish  Ivan  to  risk 
his  life  with  him ;  and  he  feared  being  recognized  and  hindered  in 
Londcm.  So  he  went  straight  on  to  Dover,  eating  nothing,  for  a 
crumb  would  have  choked  him,  but  drinking  at  intervals  great  gulps 
of  raw  brandy. 

The  passage  to  Calais  in  the  most  miserable  of  all  packet-boats  was 
a  long  and  stormy  one.  Demetrius  took  no  note  of  it,  but  sat  on 
deck,  holding  on  by  one  hand  while  the  other  clutched  the  pistol  in 
his  pocket,  and  longing  for  Paris.  Paris  came  at  last :  Brakinska  had 
a  passport  perfectly  en  regie,  for  this  was  one  of  the  customs  of  his 
wandering  fraternity — and  he  walked  unsuspected  into  the  city,  re- 
solved to  lose  no  time  in  what  he  had  to  do. 

It  was  afternoon,  brandy,  which  will  keep  a  man  moving  for  a  long 
time,  will  not  indefinitely  postpone  the  pangs  of  hunger — ^those  pangs 
Demetrius  began  to  feel,  and  went  into  the  first  unpretending  cafe 
he  saw,  and  ordered  something  ...  he  hardly  knew  what.  A  man 
who  sat  at  a  table  opposite,  marked  him  for  some  time  eating 
rayenously,  and  then  rose  and  hurried  out,  saying  a  word  to  the 
keeper  of  the  csS6  as  he  passed.  By  curious  ill-luck,  Demetrius  had 
entered  a  oaf6  much  frequented  by  moTichards,  and  was  recognized  at 
once.  He  was  happily  ignorant  of  this.  He  finished  his  meal 
rapidly,  glancing  through  a  journal,  while  he  ate  :  an  aimouncement 
in  that  journal  determined  his  movements.  He  called  for  the  addi^km, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  waiter  pressed 
him  to  take  something  more.  Unpersuadable  he  went  away,  clutdiing 
his  bosom-friend  :  and  the  caf6-keeper,  as  he  passed  through  the  door, 
whispered — 

"  See  where  he  goes,  Jules." 

Not  easy  for  the  feeble  little  French  waiter  to  keep  that  stalwart 
Eussian  in  view.  He  was  soon  at  fault.  Demetrius  dived  into  by- 
streets as  soon  as  he  could,  aware  that  for  him  to  be  recognized  was 
only  too  likely,  and  that  recognition  would  spoil  his  revenge.  He 
lurked  in  out  of  the  way  comers,  choosing,  when  the  gas  was  lighted, 
the  darkest  and  gloomiest  he  could  find,  clutching  his  pistol,  thinking 
of  Paulovna,  thinking  of  Number  One. 

But  as  the  bells  of  numerous  churches  struck  eight  together,  he 
stood  with  a  mighty  crowd  in  front  of  a  stately  theatre,  its  finont 
ablaze  with  light,  its  carpeted  vestibule  full  of  lovely  exotic  flowers 
It  was  the  first  representation  of  a  tragedy  whose  theme  was 
patriotism,  heroism,  liberty.  The  author  was  a  poet,  as  poets  go,  in 
France  :  there  seem  to  be  none  now  like  the  Due  d'Orleans,  Bousard 
Beney  de  Belleau   on  the  one  hand  .  .  .  like  Olivier  Basseliu  or 
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Fran<^ois  Villou  on  the  other.  The  play  had  been  heralded  by  much 
trumpeting:  Nebuchadnezzar  could  hardly  have  surpasBed  it  with 
that  wonderful  concert  in  honour  of  the  Golden  Image.  All  the  world 
was  to  be  there,  from  the  Emperor  to  the  gamin  ,  ,  ,  only  the  gamin 
would  have  an  outside  place.    Of  course  Number  One  would  be  there. 

A  fluctuating  excited  crowd.  Much  soldiery,  horse  and  foot.  The 
glory  of  France,  that  imperishable  entity  in  the  material  form  of 
floating  plumes,  flashing  steel,  uniforms  most  magnificent  A  train  of 
carriages  floating  down  the  lighted  street,  every  one  of  which  contains 
either  a  lady  or  a  general,  ready  for  conquests.  A  crowd  of  bourgeoises 
mouchardsy  gamins,  what  not  ?  Demetrius  Brakinska  in  the  midst  of 
them.     Vive  VEmpereur ! 

What  did  he  see  of  that  brilliant  pageant,  since  swept  away  as  if  it 
were  a  dream  ?  Nothing.  He  looked  only  for  one  fietce,  as  he  stood 
impassive  by  the  portico,  his  right  hand  in  his  breast-pocket,  ready 
on  the  instant,  Demetrius  Brakinska  knew  his  own  keenness  of  sight 
and  quickness  of  touch.  He  feared  not  missing  his  quarry.  He 
knew  he  should  sufler  death  for  it,  but  it  did  not  trouble  him.  One 
thought  lit  up  the  chambers  of  his  brain  like  fire,  and  nerved  his 
43trong  right  hand  to  iron  steadiness  ...  his  poor  dead  Paulovna. 

What  would  the  Parisian  crowd  that  clustered  around  him  have 
thought  if  they  had  known  the  £Eital  intent  of  this  tall  Russian 
wrapt  in  his  heavy  coat  %  Ah,  Demetrius,  may  no  one  have  guessed 
it  in  this  city  of  spies  ?     It  is  no  trivial  afiair  to  fight  Number  One. 

His  carriage  comes.  I  suppose  Demetrius  knows  it  by  instinct,  for 
he  clutches  more  closely  the  butt  of  his  pistol,  and  his  finger  is 
on  the  trigger.  The  door  opens.  There  descends  a  short  flabby  man, 
who  looks  as  if  all  his  life  he  had  been  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
and  paying  the  very  smallest  dividends. 

As  he  descends  the  steps,  Brakinska's  pistol  marks  him  down  .  .  . 
the  shot  rings  through  the  street.  There  is  a  shriek.  There  is  a  yell. 
There  is  a  second  shot. 

Ah,  but  Brakinska  had  been  watched.  As  he  jfired,  a  man  at  his 
right  struck  his  arm  up,  and  the  shot  passed  just  above  the  illustrious 
head,  shatterii^  the  carriage  door. 

As  he  fired  a  man  at  his  left  clapped  a  pistol  to  his  ear,  and  down 
fell  Demetrius  Brakinska,  dead  on  the  spot. 

The  poor  fellow's  lurking  in  comers  had  foiled  the  mouchards  ;  but 
they  waited  for  him  at  the  theatre  door  .  .  .  and  so  he  lost  his 
revenge. 

The  news  travelled  all  over  Europe;  travelled  fast  enough  from 
land  to  land ;  reached  Delamere  as  the  Earl  and  Carington  were 
having  a  chat  over  the  prospects  of  Europe. 

**  There  was  nothing  to  identify  the  man,  according  to  the  papers," 
says  Carington.  "  But  it  was  poor  Brakinska,  I'll  swear.  Their 
fihooting  him  down  at  once,  whieh  is  ascribed  *  to  excess  of  seal  on  the 
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part  of  an  officer,  who  has  been  reprimanded/  is  a  proof,  if  Demetrius 
had  been  publicly  examined  there  would  have  been  a  surprise  for 
Europe." 

"How  long  is  this  to  last?"  said  the  Earl.  "  It  is  a  great 
scandal." 

**  But  inevitable.  We  want  a  good  fierce  war.  Poor  Demetrius ! 
he  was  a  brave  fellow." 

'^  A  hero/'  said  the  Earl.  "  He  shall  have  a  cenotaph  of  marble  in 
this  haU." 

''  I  must  go  and  frighten  Rachettc  and  the  Marchesa,"  said  Mr. 
Carington. 


CHAPTER   XXXVTI. 

l'homme  propose. 

Aslrologos.  You  say  that  you're  in  love,  you  little  xepiobate  ? 

AloueUe,  In  love  1   Of  oouiBe.    What  do  men  bring  up  daughters  for. 
Except  to  love  ;  the  cat  must  have  its  mice  you  know. 
And  when  a  kitten,  watches  at  the  wainscoting  ; 
The  unfledged  bird,  whose  wings  are  rudimentary, 
(A  favourite  word  of  yours,  papa !)  desires  to  fly  .  .  . 

Astrologot.  And  often  topples  from  the  nest  and  breaks  its  neck. 

The  Comedy  of  Dremns, 

Mr.  Carington  did  not  allow  the  Marchesa  to  rush  down  to  Carlisle 
in  search  of  her  Leo :  indeed  the  story  he  had  to  tell  her  of 
Demetrius  Brakinska  completely  frightened  her  out  of  any  such 
notion.  He  knew  well  that  if  Frank  Noel's  comrade  were  the  man 
at  whom  he  guessed,  any  attempt  to  seek  him  would  end  in  his  flying 
off  at  a  tangent,  like  a  comet  that  is  caught  in  a  planet's  atmosphere. 
He  had  heard  of  too  many  reappearances  to  be  surprised  if  this  man 
should  turn  out  to  be  RoUo  ;  but,  being  of  that  wise  temper  of  Lord 
Melbourne's,  which  induces  a  man  to  ''  let  things  alone "  when  he 
cannot  quite  see  the  wisest  course,  he  resolved  to  follow  that 'principle 
on  the  present  occasion.  Besides,  he  had  matters  nearer  at  hand  to 
attend  to.  He  saw  clearly  what  lode-star  drew  Frank  Noel  so 
straight  northward ;  he  knew  the  meaning  of  that  visionary  look  in 
Elinor's  eyes ;  he  meant  in  this  case  also  to  ''  leave  things  alone,"  and 
see  what  happened. 

It  was  a  merry  March  morning.  "  If  a  peck  of  March  dust  is  worth 
a  king's  ransom,"  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  since  kings  were  invented 
might  have  been  bought  with  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the  strong 
east  wind  that  day.  It  was  a  frolic  waltzing  wind,  that  went  in  for 
whirls  and  eddies,  catching  ponderous  old  ladies  at  street  comers  of 
Carlisle,  and  raising  them  a  foot  or  so  from  the  ground,  and  then 
dropping  them  quietly  on  their  feet.     Luckily  there  was  a  brilliant 
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sun,  which  softened  the  keenness  of  the  wind  :  to  man  or  woman  in 
perfect  health  it  was  a  perfect  day.  Elinor,  full  of  health,  full  of 
hope,  full  of  love,  rose  early  and  went  out  through  the  gardens,  and 
wandered  on  the  fell,  whose  virgin  turf  was  softer  than  any  carpet. 
Raffaella  had  teazed  her  the  night  before. 

''  Did  he  think  I  had  dressed  his  pretty  doll  nicely  ] ''  she  asked. 
"  Was  he  pleased,  do  you  think  %  He  looked  very  happy — ^what  a 
charming  boy  he  is  !  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  run  away  with 
him,  if  it  would  not  break  yours." 

Elinor  had  no  wit  to  reply :  folk  in  love  are  never  witty :  it  is 
indeed  no  laughing  matter.  Happily  the  Marchesa  was  dreadfully 
sleepy  after  excitement  and  champagne  :  so  Elinor  managed  to  send 
her  to  bed,  and  nothing  was  9een  of  her  till  long  after  noon  next  day, 
when  Mr.  Carington  -came  to  tell  her  of  Brakinska's  fate.  At  this 
terrible  news  her  courage  of  the  night  before  departed  at  once  :  she 
had  no  more  to  say  about  seeking  Leo  at  Carlisle,  but  settled  down  to 
her  chocolate  and  brioches  (how  well  Rachette  served  both  ! )  under 
the  guardianship  of  Tasse. 

Elinor  was  on  the  fell,  romping  with  the  merry  March  wind,  which 
kissed  her  and  pulled  her  about  audaciously,  dishevelling  her  hair,  and 
rumpling  her  petticoats,  and  making  her  look  twenty  times  lovelier 
than  the  Marchesa  had.  Who  can  fathom  the  thoughts  of  a  girl  who 
holds  in  her  hand  love's  priceless  pearl ;  who  feels  it  there,  though 
she  has  not  heard  from  her  lover^s  lips  the  loving  word  %  She  cannot 
fathom  herself,  0  no  !  nor  understand  the  ruddy  glow  that  lies  on  the 
rocks  in  Eden's  stream,  and  makes  the  dark  tarn  look  like  a  dream  of 
old  romance.  Ay,  me  !  who  is  it  that  has  paid  this  beautiful  child  a 
visit  %  Who  casts  this  golden  glamour  over  the  ancient  fells  for  this 
pretty  rover  ]  The  world  is  changed ;  the  hall  might  be  a  fairy 
palace  by  some  far  sea ;  the  tarn  might  be  Sir  Lancelot's  mere.  Yet 
is  there  ringing  in  her  ear  a  soft  clear  voice  that  seems  to  say  :  ''The 
world  will  be  changed  still  more  to-day." 

She  did  not  guess  that  Frank  Noel  could  see  her  as  she  ascended 
the  hillside :  but  all  the  pleasantest  bedrooms  looked  towards  the 
fell,  and  among  these  was  Frank's.  He,  lazy  fellow,  had  awoke  a  full 
hour  later  than  his  lady-love,  and  had  not  begun  to  dress  when  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  lithe  figure  on  the  hillside.  Nobody  could 
mistake  her  :  certainly,  not  Frank.  He  dressed  rapidly ;  rang  for  re- 
freshment (our  material  sex  must  have  their  seltzer  and  brandy  even 
when  in  love) ;  was  disgusted  when  the  servant  brought  him  a  letter 
therewith. 

"  From  Pinniger,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I'll  open  it  as  I  go  up  the 
fell.  Now's  the  time  to  catch  my  beautiful  bird.  We  can  never  be 
more  perfectly  alone  than  on  the  fell  in  the  solitary  morning." 

He  careleisHsly  shoved  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and  tramped  away 
up  the  steep  hill-side  as  if  he  had  been  all  his  life  a  mountaineer. 
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True  the  downs  of  Wilts  are  not  a  bad  introduction  to  the  fells  of 
Strathclyde.  If  in  your  boyhood  you  have  played  hockey  and  foot- 
ball against  a  Wiltshire  hill,  you  need  not  fear  Skiddaw  ...  or  even 
Mont  Blanc. 

There  is  a  lovely  mysterious  little  tarn  under  a  granite  block  at 
the  summit  of  Laugton  Fell.  It  is  roughly  circular ;  about  ten  feet 
in  diameter ;  always  stands  at  the  same  height.  Once  a  year,  at 
midnight  on  the  Eve  of  Saint  John,  its  water  is  said  to  rise  into  a 
column,  like  a  waterspout  seen  at  sea  :  and  whoever  ventures  to  see 
this  sight  may,  when  it  subsides,  read  the  manner  of  his  death  in  the 
mirror  of  the  tarn.  It  is  not  related  that  many  adventurers  have 
tried  the  experiment.  On  this  merry  March  mom  Langton  Tarn 
looked  as  little  as  you  can  conceive  like  a  mirror  of  death :  for 
beneath  the  huge  boulders  of  granite  fifty  feet  high,  which  must  have 
been  flung  there  in  some  tremendous  throe  of  Earth,  myriads  of 
mjrriads  of  years  ago,  sat  .  .  .  trying  to  regain  her  breath  and  to 
braid  her  hair  .  .  .  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  world,  witness  Frank  Noel. 

She  looked  up  and  saw  him ;  himiuleo  mnilis,  she  sprang  to  her 
feet : 

"  How  you  startled  me,  Mr.  Noel !  "  she  said  "  How  early  you 
are!" 

"  Some  one  I  know  is  earlier." 

They  sat  silent  awhile,  looking  .  .  .  not  at  each  other  .  .  .  but  at 
the  picturesque  turrets  of  Delamere  Hall,  their  gilt  vanes  fretted  by 
the  wild  wind  and  lighted  by  the  sun. 

Suddenly  Frank  Noel  said  : 

"  Elinor,  do  you  know  what  brought  me  from  Salisbury  here  ?  ** 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  looking  merrily  at  him. 

"  Will  you  say  f/es  to  my  next  question  ? " 

"  How  can  I  tell,  sir  ?     Perhaps  it  will  he  ...  Bo  you  ImU  me  f^ 

"  Elinor,  my  darling,"  said  Frank,  rising  from  his  seat  by  her  side, 
and  looking  down  upon  her,  "  I  am  a  slow  fellow,  I  have  been  slow 
all  my  life.  But  if  I  am  slow  I  am  steadfast,  and  what  I  once  say  is 
always  true.  I  love  you,  and  shall  never  love  any  one  else.  Can  you 
love  me  ?  " 

"  If  you  would  let  me  get  up,  I  would  kiss  you,  you  dear  old  Frank. 
Yes,  I  do  love  you  :  I  think  I  loved  you  the  minute  I  saw  you  .  .  . 
and  up  to  that  minute  I  had  thought  it  impossible  I  could  ever  meet 
anybody  I  could  love.  I  used  to  wish  I  could  meet  somebody  like 
what  Mr.  Carington  must  have  been  in  his  youth.     0  Frank,  I  do  love 

you."     ' 

She  was  in  his  arms  now,  in  his  loyal  and  loving  embrace,  and  he 
sat  on  the  granite  ledge  with  her  fair  head  on  his  shoulder,  smoothing 
her  wind-tossed  hair.  They  were  very  happy  under  the  great  rock, 
cosily  sheltered  from  the  east  wind,  with  the  windy  vanes  of  the 
great  house  of  the  Delameres  glittering  in  the  sun.     Yeiy  happy  were 
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they,  though  they  uttered  no  words  ;  though  the  time  passed  uncon- 
sciously, and  the  world  beyond  appeared  an  empty  dream.  Then 
Elinor  knew  the  meaning  of  that  change  which  some  strange  voice 
had  whispered  in  her  ear. 

Such  trances  must  have  an  end.  Their  trance  was  broken  by  the 
clangour  of  the  breakfastrbell  at  Delamere,  which  always  rang  at  ten 
to  the  instant,  even  if  there  were  no  one  to  breakfast. 

'^  Frank,"  said  Elinor,  springing  up,  and  gaily  kissing  his  brow, 
^  you  must  talk  to  Mr.  Carington.  He  knows  who  I  am :  I  don't. 
All  I  know  is,  I  haven't  got  any  money,  which  seems  necessary  to 
existence  in  these  days.'' 

"  Pooh ! "  says  Frank,  "  I've  got  a  trifle,  about  five  hundred  a  year: 
and  can't  I  work  %  you  should  see  me.  I  thought  of  turning  farmer, 
Elinor." 

^'  How  delightful !  I  was  brought  up  at  a  farm.  I  can  milk  cows 
like  an  angel,  and  am  remarkably  clever  in  pigs." 

^'  Hurrah  !  we  shall  be  as  jolly  as  possible.  Ill  talk  to  Carington 
as  soon  as  I  can  find  him.  He  knows  everybody  and  everything. 
By  the  way,  Elinor,  I  didn't  see  that  little  Lucy  last  night :  what's 
become  of  her  1 " 

"  That  Utile  Lucy  I  Now,  Frank,  if  you're  a  general  lover  I've 
nothing  to  do  with  you.  I  know  nothing  about  that  little  Lucy. 
She  was  only  a  servant,  I  believe  :  not  having  seen  her  for  a  day  or 
two,  I  supposed  she  had  been  sent  away." 

"  Ah,  likely  enough,"  said  Frank,  though  he  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  that  Lucy  was  a  servant  merely.  But  on  his  slow  perception 
dawned  the  idea  that  it  was  as  well  not  to  let  his  lady-love  imagine 
he  cared  to  remember  the  name  of  any  other  woman.  The  man  of 
the  world  knows  better.  Flirting  with  the  Belle  of  the  season  at 
Lady  Mactartan's,  he  says  .  .  . 

"Do  you  know  that  scraggy  girl  with  yellow  hair  .  .  .  can't 
remember  her  name  .  .  .  had  to  take  her  down  to  supper  last  night 
at  the  bmiUions  .  .  .  dreadful  people,  those  Omillions :  Stockbrokers 
I  think  they  call  them  .  .  .  but  they  give  good  suppers.  Do  you 
know  the  girl  ?" 

Of  course  it  is  the  Rival  Belle  .  .  .  second  favourite. 

"  Oh,"  she  says,  sweetly,  "  don't  you  think  her  pretty  1  A  slender 
form,  you  know,  and  hair  true  auburn.     Really,  Mr.  Fitzflatter." 

"  Wdl,  really.  Miss  Velvetine,  that  is  not  my  style** 

And  an  emphatic  look  accompanied  the  emphatic  words.  But 
what  had  he  said  to  the  Rival  Belle  at  the  Omillions'  ? 

Suddenly  Frank  Noel  remembered  Pinniger's  letter,  took  it  from 
his  pocket,  and  broke  the  seal.  He  had  a  habit  of  looking  at  the  end 
of  a  letter  first :  what  he  read  herein  so  astonished  him  that  he  said, 

"  Do  read  this  letter,  Elinor,  I  can't  make  it  out." 

Tlias  it  ran : 
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"Dear  Noel, 

"  You  remember,  when  I  was  telling  you  that  I  was  about  to 
change  my  offices,  I  asked  you  whether  I  should  continue  to  take 
charge  of  the  portrait  of  your  ancestor,  that  worthy  of  Sarum, 
Matthew  Noel,  and  of  the  cabinet,  which  was  also  made  an  heirloom. 
You  wished  me  to  do  so. 

*'  In  the  removal,  an  unlucky  accident  took  place.  The  cabinet 
wasL  dropped,  through  the  men's  awkwardness,  and  being  veiy  old, 
was  completely  dislocated.  When  placed  in  the  room  assigned  for  it 
the  back  was  quite  loose,  and  on  examining  it,  I  perceived  that  some 
secret  drawer  or  compartment  had  been  forced  open  by  the  shock. 
This  compartment  contained  a  small  ebony  casket :  its  key  was  tied 
to  its  handle. 

"Opening  it  (for  I  knew  you  could  trust  me,  and  thought  it  as  well  to 
solve  the  mystery)  I  found  two  packets.  On  one  was  written,  in  old 
Matthew  Noel's  hand,  To  be  opened  by  my  Heir.  This  I  have  placed 
among  your  other  documents  till  I  hear  from  you. 

"  What  do  you  think  was  the  other  packet,  Master  Frank  ?  It  was 
without  address,  so  I  examined  it.  Very  yellow  was  the  paper,  and 
very  thin :  there  were  twenty  sheets  .  .  .  and  each  sheet  was  a 
Bank  of  £ngland  note  for  a  thousand  poimds  !  Won't  the  Old  Lady 
of  Threadneedle  Street  be  astonished  when  those  forgotten  notes 
have  to  be  turned  into  gold  1  Won't  my  friend  Frank  Noel  set  up  his 
farm  immediately  1 

"  Yours  always, 

"  PlNNIGKR." 

He  was  Town  Clerk  .  .  .  and  Town  Clerks  sign  like  Peers. 

Frank  and  Elinor  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement  as  this  letter 
was  read. 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  money,"  she  said,  "  but  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  seem  a  great  deal." 

"  About  a  month's  income  for  Lord  Delamere,"  he  replied.  "  It 
seems  incredible,  but  I  can  believe  it :  the  old  boy  was  uncommonly 
careful,  and  Pinniger  never  makes  mistakes." 

"  Then  you  will  be  able  to  have  your  farm,  Frank,  as  soon  as  you 
like." 

**  That  twenty  thousand  pounds  is  yours,  love.  This  is  our  real 
wedding  day,  and  it  comes  as  a  weddiog  gift.  We  wOl  buy  a  farm 
with  it,  if  you  like,  and  it  shall  be  your  farm,  and  I  will  be  your  head 
man." 

"  0,  Frank ! " 

"  Yes,  Elinor,  this  is  your  fortime.  Old  Matthew  Noel  evidently 
meant  it  for  you,  or  it  would  not  have  come  on  your  wedding  day. 
But  now  I  must  go  and  talk  to  Carington." 

She  tripped  up  to  her  room  :  luckily  the  Great  Hall  had  so  many 
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ways  of  egress  and  ingress  that  people  seldom  met  on  the  stairs.  She 
ran  up  to  her  room,  this  loving  Elinor,  and  threw  herself  on  her 
knees,  by  her  bedside,  in  a  passion  of  happy  tears,  and  thanked  God 
for  Frank  Noel. 

Frank,  meanwhile,  had  found  Mr.  Carington,  and  requested  a  few 
minutes*  conversation.  They  sat  in  Mr.  Carington's  room ;  and  he 
was  rather  surprised  when  Frank,  instead  of  broaching  the  expected 
topic,  handed  him  Pinniger's  letter.  This  he  read  carefully :  then  he 
said, — 

"  It  is  all  quite  right,  evidently.  And  so  you  have  set  your  heart 
upon  being  a  farmer.  As  Pinniger  says,  this  will  just  do  the  thing- 
comfortably." 

"  I  have  other  designs  for  the  money,  sir.  I  have  already  given  it 
to  my  future  wife." 

"  Indeed,"  says  Mr.  Carington;  "  pray,  who  is  the  lady  ?  ** 

"  Elinor,"  says  Frank. 

"  Miss  Elinor  Nameless,  eh,  my  boy  %  I  have  foreseen  this  compli- 
cation. I  saw  it  must  come  to  this.  Take  heart,  and  I  will  pull  you 
through  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Carington  ?"  asked  Frank,  half  frightened. 
"  What  is  there  to  fear  ] " 

"  Your  own  pride,  Frank.  Come,  can  you  listen  quietly  to  a  long 
story  ?  I  have  nothing  to  do  for  an  hour  or  so.  We  will  have  a  glass 
of  wine  and  a  biscuit,  and  you  shall  listen  to  what  it  is  important  you 
should  know." 

Frank  acquiesced.  Tokay  and  Presburg  biscuits  were  placed  on  the 
table.     Mr.  Carington  began  his  narrative. 

"The  Earl  of  Delamere  married,  about  forty  years  ago,  a  Miss 
Mary  Powell,  a  pretty  Welsh  girl,  of  no  birth.  The  marriage  was 
kept  quiet,  as  his  father  was  then  alive.  She  gave  him  a  son.  But, 
soon  after  he  married  her,  he  discovered  that  she  was  at  intervals 
completely  imbecile,  and  had  been  so  from  her  birth.  Her  crafky 
parents  had  carefully  prevented  her  from  seeing  him  during  court- 
ship, except  in  her  lucid  intervals.  He  was  disgusted.  He  took  his- 
son  away  from  her  and  had  him  brought  up  elsewhere.  He  sent  her 
home  to  her  parents  with  a  sufficient  allowance,  insisting  on  secresy 
as  to  the  marriage.  She  died  soon  after ;  but  Delamere  paid  them 
for  seoresy  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  whence  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  he  has  never  mluried,  and  his  death  will  cause  great  excitement 
among  heirs-at-law  and  next  of  kin.  The  evidence  of  the  marriage 
has,  however,  been  carefully  verified,  and  is  placed  in  the  record 
chamber  here  at  Delamere. 

**  The  boy  was  christened  Rollo,  an  old  name  Of  the  house.  When 
he  wajs  old  enough,  his  father  sent  him  off  to  a  middle>class  school  at 
RothweU,  in  Northamptonshire,  kept  by  a  fellow  called  Maddox. 
Delamere  was  then  living  a  wild  life  in  town :  you  know  too  well  one 
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terrible  incident  of  his  career  which  he  can  never  forget.  Neither  lie 
nor  jour  Either,  Frank,  were  good  fellows  in  those  days :  I  watched 
them  both  :  I  prophesied  the  quarrel.  But  they  were  true  friends, 
for  all  that :  and,  I  think,  if  Lovelace  Noel  had  lived  he  might  have 
become  worthy  of  his  son." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Frank,  simply. 

'^  I  left  BoUo  at  Maddox's :  he  went  there  when  about  twelve.  The 
warp  in  his  mother's  mind  showed  itself  in  his  case  in  a  wilder  form  : 
there  were  times  when  he  seemed  absolutely  mad.  While  he  was  a 
mere  child,  the  schoolmaster,  who  had  the  true  antique  notions  on 
the  subject  of  flogging,  could  keep  him  in  reasonable  order :  but  he 
grew  into  a  regular  young  giant,  and  Maddox  began  to  be  afraid  of 
him.  Delamere  paid  the  man  as  much  as  he  got  by  the  rest  of  his 
school,  some  fifty  boys,  together :  so  he  kept  him  on,  being  most  un- 
willing to  lose  so  liberal  an  allowance.  The  history  of  RoUo's  school 
life  must  remain  unwritten  :  I  have  only  such  information  about  it 
as  Maddox  himself  one  day  gave  me,  when  he  came  whining  to  my 
rooms  in  Jermyn  Street  to  ask  if  Mr.  Delamere  would  give  him  com- 
pensation :  as  his  school  was  ruined.  I  could  only  get  rid  of  him  by 
a  five-pound  note. 

''  BoUo  robbed  orchards  :  so  do  all  schoolboys.  He  broke  bounds ; 
he  was  out  of  nights ;  he  committed  other  venial  offences.  Maddox 
could  have  pardoned  this.  But  Maddox  had  a  pretty  sister-in-law, 
Mary  Applegate ;  and  he  deemed  it  entirely  wrong  that  Rollo  should 
be  seen  leaving  that  young  person's  chamber  when  the  bell  rang  in 
the  morning.  Rollo,  moreover,  having  method  in  his  madness, 
organized  a  conspiracy  among  the  bigger  boys,  his  chief  ally 
being  one  Bullivant,  a  huge  fellow,  dull,  but  ready  to  fight 
under  orders.  Through  this  conspiracy  came  the  climax,  which 
caused  Maddox  to  come  to  town,  and  request  Rollo's  removal. 
He  had  done  something  so  wicked,  that  Maddox  plucked  up 
courage,  and  ordained  that  he  should  be  flogged.  Rollo  gave  the 
word  to  his  fellow-conspirators,  and  they  flogged  the  schoolmaster 
instead. 

''  This,  of  course,  ended  his  Rothwell  experience.  He  was  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  a  noble  young  fellow,  but  not  broken  in.  The 
moment  I  saw  him,  I  knew  I  could  break  him  in  if  I  had  time. 
Unluckily  I  had  not  much  time  just  then :  I  was  living  a  pleasant 
London  life  with  a  dozen  dinner  cards  a  day,  and  nothing  else  to  do. 
Rollo  had  been  told  that  Delamere  was  his  father,  and  he  had  always 
iised  his  surname.  But  he  supposed  that  he  was  only  his  natural  son. 
For  some  time  he  lived  in  my  rooms,  and  I  tried  to  tame  him :  I 
could  have  tamed  him  thoroughly  if  only  there  had  been  the  chance. 
He  cared  for  no  one  but  me  :  he  would  not  see  his  father.  I  thought 
his  father  treated  him  unfairly  in  allowing  him  to  suppose  himself 
illegitimate  :  and  I  determined  to  tell  him  of  his  feiiher's  marriage. 
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One  day  when  he  was  in  his  usual  mad  mood,  and  I  was  trying  to 
quiet  him,  he  said, — 

"  'Look  here,  Carington,  it's  no  good,  what  do  I  care  what  becomes 
of  me  1  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  creatures  who  come  into  the 
world  when  they  are  not  wanted,  and  are  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  to 
everybody,  and  are  dragged  up  anyhow.  Who  cares  for  me  1  If  I 
die  to-morrow  it  will  be  considered  a  good  riddance.  No ;  I  won't 
see  my  father.' 

'' '  But  suppose  you  are  legitimate  ? '  I  said. 

'^  ^  No ;  that  cannot  be,  I  should  not  have  been  such  an  outcast.' 

'^  I  then  told  him  the  truth.  He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then 
swore  fiercely  that  he  would  neither  see  his  father  again,  nor  go  into 
society.     After  that  I  think  he  was  madder  than  ever. 

'^  In  the  autumn,  when  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  I  told  him  I  was 
going  off  on  one  of  my  riding  tours  :  would  he  come  with  me  %  He 
was  delighted  at  the  notion.  We  were  well  mounted,  and  made  our 
way  into  the  very  centre  of  England.  My  idea  was  to  explore 
Shakspeare's  country,  but  we  got  no  farther  than  Warwick.  There 
EoUo  happened  to  have  a  school  friend,  the  redoubtable  Bullivant, 
already  mentioned,  who  helped  him  to  thrash  the  schoolmaster.  Bulli- 
vant was  an  obvious  fool :  but  it  is  often  observable  in  families  that, 
where  tlje  boys  are  fools  the  girls  are  clever. 

'' Theresa  BuUivant  was  a  marvellously  clever  girl,  and  very 
lieautiful.  Although  I  was  nearly  forty  years  old,  and  ought  to  have 
known  better,  I  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her.  It  is  the  only  time 
in  my  life  since  I  was  a  boy  that  I  have  been  foolish  enough  to  fall  in 
love.  Whether  Theresa  would  have  made  a  good  wife  I  cannot  now 
say.  Certainly  the  connection  was  not  a  desirable  one ;  but  I  was 
too  much  in  love  to  consider  that  at  the  time.  We  stayed  in  the 
neighbourhood  some  time  that  I  might  see  as  much  of  her  as  possible ; 
and  through  RoUo's  acquaintance  with  young  Bullivant,  we  had  many 
invitations  to  the  house.  I  told  Rollo  how  much  I  admired  Theresa, 
and  I  fancied  that  he  liked  another  of  the  sisters.  One  morning 
when  RoUo  had  been  away  for  a  couple  of  days  (he  was  often  away, 
and  I  was  never  astonished  at  anything  he  did)  he  came  in  to  me  in 
an  excited  way  and  said  : 

*' '  Look  here,  Carington,  I've  married  Theresa  Bullivant ;  I 
don't  know  what  made  me  do  it, — I  felt  so  mad.  I  think  it  was 
because  you  wanted  her.  I  can't  help  it.  Make  the  governor  look 
after  her,  for  I'm  off.' 

"  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  Two  years  later  there  came  intelli- 
gence of  the  foundering  of  the  ship  Vespasiaiif  late  at  night,  off 
Grisnez,  all  hands  lost  .  .  .  among  them  Hollo  Delamere.  This 
information  was  confirmed,  after  the  fullest  possible  inquiry.  Hence 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  is  dead. 

"  I  am  getting  near  the  end  of  this  long  story,  Frank.     Theresa 
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gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  Rollo  had  not  told  the  BulllTants  his 
real  position,  so  poor  Theresa,  who  lived  only  two  years  after  the  birth 
of  her  child,  did  not  know  that  she  had  any  claim  upon  Delamere. 
I  wrote  to  Delamere  on  the  subject,  and  he  oifered  to  pay,  through 
me,  an  annuity  to  Theresa.  I  saw  that  the  Bullivants  were  incapable 
of  bringing  up  the  child  after  poor  Theresa  died,  so  I  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  take  her  from  them  altogether.  I  put  her  in  the  care  of 
an  ancient  relation  who  I  knew  would  bring  her  up  properly.  When 
Delamere  succeeded  to  the  earldom  I  pressed  upon  him  the  import- 
ance of  acknowledging  his  own  marriage  and  his  son's.  But  he 
would  not  do  so.  This  is  my  business  here  now :  and  I  have  at 
length  brought  it  to  a  successful  ending.  You  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  Rollo's  child  is  your  Elinor  .  .  .  yowr9,  I  say,  for  I  see 
you  are  both  in  earnest." 

Frank  was  staggered 

"  Tell  me,  Mr.  Carington,  what  I  am  to  do  %  How  can  I  many 
her,  being  so  much  above  me  in  wealth  and  rank  1  If  the  Earl 
consented,  it  would  be  only  because  he  wants  to  make  amends  for 
having  killed  my  father.     What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Frank,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "  I  quite  expected  this.  You  are 
proud,  rightly  proud  :  you  belong  to  as  good  a  family  as  there  is  in 
England.  Still,  look  at  the  matter  the  other  way,  my  dear  boy. 
Hadn't  you  pleasure  in  thinking  that  Elinor  was  a  pretty  little 
pauper  1 — ^that  the  twenty  thousand  that  turned  up  just  at  the  nick 
of  time  was  a  nice  present  for  her?  Now,  don't  you  think  it  will 
give  your  Elinor  infinite  pleasure  to  do  for  you  what  you  thought  of 
doing  for  her  %  Why  should  she  not  %  There  is  selfishness  in  the 
independence  which  refuses  to  receive  anything  from  the  woman  who 
loves  you." 

"  All  you  say  is  right,  my  dear  Mr.  Carington,  and  I  will  take 
your  advice  above  that  of  any  man  ...  I  will  accept  your  opinion 
rather  than  my  own.     Tell  me  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Go  to  your  Elinor :  tell  her  all  I  have  told  you  :  talk  it  over  from 
end  to  end.  She  has  not  the  slightest  idea  that  she  will  probably  be 
Countess  of  Delamere  in  her  own  right  ...  for  the  Earldom  goes  in 
the  female  line.     Tell  her  the  whole  story." 

"  But,"  said  Frank,  "  my  position  is  doubly  awkward.  Elinor  and 
I  loved  one  another  before  we  had  the  least  idea  there  was  this 
impassable  gulf  between  us." 

"  Impassable  !  " 

"  Is  it  not  ? " 

"  Assuredly  not.  Now  I  am  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  as  you 
know,  Frank.  There  is  no  poetry  in  my  soul.  I  go  in  for  comfort 
and  quiet,  moderate  habits  and  early  hours.  Yet  even  to  my 
commonplace  intellect  it  seems  that  in  this  imbroglio  there  is 
one    paramoimt    consideration.      Take    the    three    words,  money, 
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rank^   lave :  how  would  you  range  them  %     Which  do  you  place 
first  1" 

"  LoTe,  of  course/'  said  Frank,  unhesitatingly. 

"  Love,  of  course.  Rank,  a  bad  second.  Money,  third ;  loving 
second  place  by  a  neck.  Well,  here  are  you  and  Elinor  in  love. 
Two  courses  are  open  to  you.  First,  this :  be  unselfish,  and  don't 
marry.  What  results]  You  run  wild,  and  spend  that  twenty 
thousand  of  old  Matt  Noers  in  a  year  ;  Elinor  pines,  is  shut  up  for 
a  year  or  two  in  the  Great  Hall — is  then  shut  up  for  ever  in  the 
family  vault  .  .  .  the  last  Coimtess  of  Delamere.  The  carrion  crows 
of  Chancery  gorge  the  great  Delamere  estates. 

*'  Come,  Frank,  don't  be  foolish.  Co  and  talk  it  over  with  Elinor. 
Her  healthy  mind  will  soon  set  you  right.  Ask  her  how  she  likes 
the  idea  of 

'  Mr,  Noel  and  the  Countess  of  Delamere.' " 

Frank  wont. 

"  I  should  like  to  deprive  the  boy  of  his  grievance,"  thought  Mr. 
Carington.  ^  "  But  it  can't  be  Rollo." 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 
DIEU    DISPOSK 

Astrologos.  I  have  known  men  who  died,  and  came  to  life  again  ; 
I  have  known  men  who  died,  and  oame  to  death  again. 
I  have  known  men  who  neither  lived  nor  died  at  all. 
Bat  were  jrare  phantoms,  shadows  on  the  atmospheie. 

Raphael.  Poor  ghosts,  who  shivered  through  the  world. 

The  Comedy  of  Dreams, 

God  has  bis  way.  Milton  humorously  makes  the  rebel  angels, 
much  bored  during  the  absence  of  their  Prince  on  the  first  geogra- 
phical exploration  known  to  history,  occupy  iheir  time  in  high 
reasonings 

**  Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate  ; 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  abeolute." 

That  they  "  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost,"  is  no  matter 
for  wonder,  seeing  they  had  just  thrown  away  the  clue.  The  question 
has  disturbed  men,  as  well  as  rebellious  spirits,  from  time  imme- 
morial to  time  instant :  the  solution  is  intelligible  only  to  those 
who  understand  that  they  are  one  with  the  Divinity.  My  will  is 
free,  because  €k)d's  will  is  free :  He  and  I  can  no  more  differ  in 
opinion  than  my  brain  and  my  hand  can  differ.  No  man  understands 
himself  who  can  think  of  himself  apart  from  God.  A  certain  poet 
has  written — 
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"  Helen  and  I  look  out  upon  the  west. 
O  unimaginable  sunset !    0 
Soft  sky  in  mystio  waves  of  colours  drest. 
With  great  Apollo's  final  kiss  aglow  ! 
O  lights  that  lessen,  linger,  gliRten,  grow ! 
Almighty  Artist,  never  do  I  see 
Thy  little  lightest  touch  of  fire  or  snow. 
Of  bird  that  sings,  of  blossom  upon  tree. 
Without  that  inner  silent  saying  :  /  lovt  Thee.** 

Were  this,  instead  of  a  story,  a  philosophic  treatise,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  fixed  fate  and  free  will  are  ultimately  identical ; 
but  in  order  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  postulate  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  which  seems  too  much  for  ninety-nine  of  a  hundred  modem 
philosophers.  Yet  even  Voltaire  said  that  if  there  were  no  God,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  invent  one. 

Frank  Noel,  taking  Mr.  Carington's  advice,  went  in  search  of 
Elinor.  She  was  with  the  Marchesa.  Impatient  to  talk  to  her,  he 
went  to  Raifaella's  apartment :  that  lively  lady,  who  had  by  this 
time  forgotten  her  fright  about  Brakinska,  set  l>asso  at  him  by  way 
of  welcome.  The  little  white  dog  barked  and  snarled;  the  little 
white  lady  laughed  and  sang  ;  Frank  only  looked  rueful,  and  Elinor, 
who  saw  he  wanted  to  talk  to  her,  looked  almost  as  bad.  The 
Marchesa  was  delighted. 

"  You  two  children  are  both  in  love,"  she  said,  "  and  not  with  one 
another.  Nothing  else  could  make  you  so  dull.  If  it  was  one 
another,  you  would  be  making  love  before  my  eyes,  and  treating  me 
as  if  I  were  nobody.     You  see,  I  know  the  signs." 

Poor  dear  Frank,  weighed  with  Mr.  Carington's  revelation,  had  not 
a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog — much  less  at  this  fantastic  Florentine ; 
and  as  to  Elinor,  she  saw  so  clearly  that  her  lover  was  troubled 
about  something,  that  she  hardly  listened  to  what  her  friend  said. 
Probably  the  Marchesa  had  some  idea  of  the  situation,  for  she 
suddenly  exclaimed, — 

"  Oh  !  go  away,  please,  both  of  you  !  You  are  making  me  so  dull 
that  I  shall  begin  to  think  I  am  English,  not  Italy.  Now  do  go, 
that's  dear  young  people :  Tasso  and  I  can  amuse  one  another." 

Thus  adjured,  Frank  and  Elinor  took  their  leave,  and  went  together 
into  the  Hall,  which  was  deserted. 

"  Elinor,  my  love,"  said  Frank,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire 
and  looking  moodily  into  space,  "  I  am  most  unhappy." 

"  Why.  Frank  1 " 

"  It  seems  ludicrous,"  he  went  on,  without  answering  her  question  ; 
"  you  and  I  love  one  another,  I  think  1 " 

"  I  should  think  we  did,"  she  exclaimed,  indignantly. 

"  Well,  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  marry ;  but  how  are  we  to  do 
that  when  Carington  tells  me  that  you  are  Lord  Delamere's  grand- 
daughter, and  heiress  to  the  title  and  estates  % " 
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"  Is  that  true)  "  asked  Elinor,  gravely. 
"  Carmgton  aaya  bo — what  he  says  is  true." 
She  laughed  quite  merrily. 

"Now  do  they  think,  Frank,  anddo  you  think,' that  there  is  any  claim 
upon  me  to  behave  as  the  heiress  of  the  Delameres  might  be  expected 
to  %  If  they  had  brought  me  up  to  it  from  tbe  nursety,  I  might  have 
considered  myself  made  of  pure  aristocratic  gold,  and  not  deigned  to 
look  at  anybody  carved  in  baser  metal.  It  is  too  late  now ;  and  glad 
I  am  it  isteolate.  Yon  and  1  don't  want  the  estate,  Frank:  couldn't 
they  find  a  male  heir  somewhere  1  I  like  this  glorious  old  house, 
and  I  like  my  grandfather ;  but  I  love  you,  Frank,  and  I  won't  let 
you  off.  I  know  exactly  what  it  is.  Proud  boy  !  you  don't  want 
yourwife  to  have  more  'rascal  counters'  than  yourself.  Did  /object, 
sir,  to  that  casual  twenty  thousand  pounds  1  I  am  ashamed  of  you 
men.  What  are  money  and  rank  against  love  ! " 
"  That's  what  Caringten  said," 

"  Of  course  he  did.  Ur.  Carington  is  a  man  of  the  right  sort. 
Tou,  being  his  godson,  ought  to  be  like  him.  What  in  the  world  is 
it  between  you  and  me,  whether  I  am  a  countess  or  a  village  maiden  1 
What  you  have  heard  has  not  changed  me  ;  why  should  it  change 
you?  I  am  Elinor;  I  was  Elinor  this  morning  when  you  said  you 
loved  me — when  I  had  no  estates,  no  title,  no  surname  even.  I  don't 
want  estates  or  title  or  surname  ;  I  want  your  love." 

"  You  have  it,  darling  Elinor,"  said  Frank  ;  "but  you  don't  see  the 
difficulties  of  my  position.  The  world  will  say  I  married  you,  not 
for  yourself,  but  for  position,  money,  and  the  like." 

"  And  why  should  not  the  world  say  so,  you  foolish  Frank  1  If 
you  had  married  me  without  a  farthing,  the  world  would  have 
laughed  at  your  silliness  ;  now  it  will  envy  your  cleverness.  Is  either 
of  the  two  worth  oonsideration  ) " 

"  You  only  say  what  I  quite  believe,  my  own  love ;  but  I  cannot 
help  shrinkiDg  from  the  thought  that  people  will  fancy  I  had  sordid 
reasons  for  marrying  you." 

"  0  dear  me,  what  a  fuss  about  nothing  ! "  cries  Elinor.  "  I'D 
advertise  in  the  Tivta  that  you  asked  me  to  marry  you  before  you 
had  the  least  idea  of  who  I  was.     Will  that  dot" 

Frank  could  not  help  laughing  at  her  enet^.  Quite  agreeing 
with  her,  his  natural  pride  came  in  the  way  of  his  acting  on  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  right  principle.  Besides,  there  was  another 
ooosideration,  "whioh,  after  some  hesitation,  he  communicated  to 
her. 

.    "Elinor,"  he  said,  "another  thing  is  that  I  fear  Lord  Delamere 
won't  object" 

"Well,  Frank,  that  is  an  odd  thing  to  fear.  What  can  you 
mean)" 

"  Simply  this.    Lord  Delamere  thinks  he  is  bound  te  do  all  he 
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can  for  me,  because  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  kill  mj  father  in 
a  duel." 

"  Your  father,  Frank  % " 

"  Yes,  the  very  day  I  was  bom.  They  were  great  Mends,  but 
quarrelled  and  fought  about  some  trifle.  Mr.  Carington  was  there. 
That  is  what  makes  the  Earl  ask  me  here.  Now  if  he  would  refuse 
me  right  out,  I  should  say,  '  Go  to  the  devil !  Elinor  is  mine,  and  I 
mean  to  have  her.'  But  if  he  makes  no  objection  in  the  world,  I 
shall  feel  that  he  is  giving  you  to  me  just  because  he  happened  to 
shoot  my  father." 

''  My  dear  cantankerous  cross-grained  Frank !  I  can  so  easily  settle 
all  that.  I  have  only  to  a^k  the  Earl  to  say  that  nothing  shall 
induce  him  to  sanction  our  marriage.  He'll  do  it  directly.  He  is 
just  the  sort  of  grandfather  I  like :  I  am  so  glad  you  have  introduced 
him  to  me  in  that  capacity." 

"  What  a  madcap  you  are,  Elinor  !  Why  will  you  not  consider 
the  matter  seriously  ? " 

*^  You  foolisli  Frank,"  she  said,  putting  her  arm  around  him,  "how 
can  I  be  serious  on  the  day  that  my  own  dear  love  has  told  me  he 
loves  me  ?  Why  it  is^  the  gayest  day  of  my  life,  Frank.  Do  you 
mean  to  try  and  make  me  miserable  on  this  day  of  all  the  days  of 
my  life  ]     You  shan't  do  it,  sir." 

Frank  could  not  resist  her  joyous  words,  or  the  loving,  laughing 
look  of  her  happy  eyes.     He  said, — 

"  Elinor,  you  shall  be  mistress  to-day.  I  will  forget  that  you  may 
be  a  countess." 

Just  as  he  said  this,  a  servitor  came  to  say  that  Lord  Delamere 
would  be  glad  to  see  them.  They  went  to  his  apartment  at  once, 
Elinor  giving  Frank  a  smile  of  gay  encouragement.  Of  course  they 
found  Mr.  Carington  there  :  he  indeed  had  been  discussing  the  state 
of  affairs  with  the  Earl  at  considerable  length,  and  it  was  agreed 
between  them  that  this  was  the  right  time  to  put  matters  straight. 

There  was  silence  for  some  time  after  they  entered.  Then  the 
Earl  spoke. 

''  It  is  a  difficidt  thing,  Frank  Noel  and  Elinor  Delamere,  for  an 
old  man  to  tell  two  children  like  you  that  he  has  acted  often  foolishly 
and  sometimes  wickedly.  Yet,  when  you  are  as  old  as  I,  perhaps 
you  may  have  left  something  behind  that  you  would  willingly  foi^get. 
Now  I  hear  that  you  love  one  another.  Elinor  is  my  granddaughter; 
Frank  is  the  son  of  my  dearest  friend.  It  is  vain  to  mourn 
over  the  irretrievable  past :  the  best  amends  I  can  make,  standing  on 
the  verge  of  eternity,  is  to  try  to  make  you  happy  in  the  future. 
Carington  has  told  you  our  family  history,  Frank :  you,  I  suppose, 
have  told  Elinor." 

"  No,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  you  can  when  you  have  no  better  subject  of  discourse 
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Elinor,  when  I  die,  wilt  be  the  Countess  Detlamere,  owner  of  this 
place  and  half  a  dozen  others.  There  are  good  honourable  stewards, 
so  everything  will  be  right.  I  have  made  no  will :  all  property  will 
pass  to  my  granddaughter.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  talk  for  two 
young  lovers,  I  know  ;  but  I  want  you,  Frank  Noel,  to  consider  that 
you  will  have  important  duties  to  perform.  You  will  of  course  be  the 
real  manager  of  these  great  estates,  and  just  now  is  a  time  when  land- 
owners have  splendid  opportunities  of  doing  good.  I  am  too  old. 
You  and  Elinor,  young  and  energetic,  happy  yourselves,  have  a  grand 
chance  of  making  thousands  happy." 

"  We  wiU  try,"  said  Elinor. 

''  Remember,  Frank,"  said  the  Earl  with  a  laugh,  '^  you  will  be  no 
mere  Prince  Ck>nsort.  Though  not  the  Earl,  you  will  be  the 
Countess's  master.  And,  if  you  like  to  worry  the  Prime  Minister, 
he  will  give  you  a  peerage  in  return  for  the  votes  you  can  command. 
I  have  four  safe  boroughs.  But,  if  you  do  go  in  for  politics,  I  recom- 
mend you  to  try  the  House  of  Commons  yourself.  It  is  a  great 
arena  for  a  man  who  can  articulate  and  is  not  too  clever." 

''  Frank  knows  and  cares  no  more  about  politics  than  about 
Hebrew,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  ''  Stay  at  home  with  yoiu:  wife  and 
look  after  your  estate ;  that's  my  notion  for  a  country  gentleman, 
and  that  will  suit  Frank.  Now,  Delamere,  unless  you  want  to 
lengthen  your  lecture,  suppose  we  dismiss  these  youngsters  to  their 
billing  and  cooing.  When  a  young  lady  on  the  same  day  discovers  an 
unknown  grandfather  and  a  future  husband,  which  will  she  prefer  1 " 

''  Thanks  for  your  persiflage,  Carington,"  said  the  Earl :  ''  it  helps 
me  to  throw  off  past  memories,  the  nightmares  of  age.  I  am  happier 
to-day  than  I  have  been  for  many  a  year ;  for  I  think  I  have  done 
what  is  right,  and  I  hope  the  old  house  of  Delamere  wiU  be  worthily 
represented.  You  understand  me,  Carington,  which  is  what  I 
cannot  expect  from  Frank  and  Elinor." 

"  I  think  we  do,"  said  Frank  Noel. 

''  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  Earl.  ''  From  this  day  the  past  is 
past — utterly.     I  shall  think  of  nothing  but  your  future." 

Frank  and  Elinor  left  Lord  Delamere  :  Mr.  Carington  remained 
awhile. 

"  Now  that  I  have  settled  everything  according  to  your  advice, 
Carington, — which,  mind  you,  I  consider  to  have  been  devilish  good 
advice, — I  don't  care  how  soon  I  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coiL" 

"  Don't  you  1  I  do.  I  want  you  to  live  a  century,  Delamere, 
to  amaze  the  puny  weaklings  of  the  present  generation.  Frank 
and  Elinor  will  be  fit  for  nothing  but  love-making  for  a  yeai*,  at 
least ;  after  that,  I  foresee  that  Frank  will  ripen  into  a  country 
gentleman  of  the  true  type,  and  Elinor,  who  is  a  mere  child  as 
yet,  into  a  lady  worthy  to  be  heiress  •f  the  Delameres.  But  if 
their  responsibilities  begin  too  soon,  it   will  spoil  them.     So   you 
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must  be  contented  to  remain  on  this  earth  a  year  or  two  longer,  and 
not  be  in  such  a  devil  of  a  hurry  to  become  an  angel." 

"  Your  advice  is  good,"  said  the  Earl,  "  though  your  phraseology 
is  curious.  Certainly  I  should  make  an  odd  angeL  I  have  never 
seriously  regarded  myself  in  that  respect." 

When  Mr.  Carington  left  the  Earl  he  went  to  see  the  Marchesa, 
well  aware  that  she  would  deem  herself  deserted. 

'<  0  Frank,"  she  said  as  he  entered,  "  what  has  happened  9  No 
one  comes  near  me.  I  thought  we  were  besieged.  I  have  been 
setting  Tasso  at  imaginary  enemies  all  day.  Ah,  I  am  so  glad  !  he 
has  torn  your  trousers.  What  have  I  done  to  be  deserted  in  this  way  \  " 

"  My  dear  Raffaelletta,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  taking  her  hand — 
a  little  pink  shell  it  looked,  as  it  lay  in  the  palm  of  his,  long-fingered, 
filbert-nailed,  and  free  of  flesh — "  those  two  young  people  have  been 
making  love  all  day.  They  have  come  to  an  understanding.  I  have 
been  closeted  with  the  EarL  Now  that  all  is  settled,  I  came  to  you 
as  soon  as  possible ;  but  Frank  and  Elinor  are  away  love-making, 
and  I  dare  say  we  shan't  see  them  till  dinner." 

"  It  is  very  selfish  of  them,"  she  said.  "  I  declare,  there  they 
are,  going  up  the  hill — as  if  they  could  not  have  quite  enough  of 
each  other  after  they  are  married." 

"  You  must  forgive  the  first  day,  Raffaella.  We  are  all  of  us  fools 
once  in  our  lives.  I  assure  you  I  had  hard  work  to  bring  these 
young  people  together." 

"  Why,  any  one  could  see  they  were  in  love,"  said  the  Marchesa. 

"  0  yes,  they  were  in  love ;  but  it  came  out  that  Elinor  was  the 
EarVs  granddaughter,  and  will  inherit  all  his  property:  so  Frank 
thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  marry  her." 

"  Queer  race,  you  English  1 "  said  Raffaella.  "  You  weigh  and 
count  your  sovereigns,  and  keep  them  in  your  banks  and  cash-boxes, 
and  rattle  them  in  your  pockets.  You  worship  them.  Here  is  poor 
dear  Frank  Noel  thinking  it  wrong  to  marry  the  little  doll  I  dressed 
for  him,  because  she  will  have  so  much  a  year  more  than  himself,  and 
be  called  a  Countess.  I  could  understand  this  anywhere  else ;  but 
in  England  I  thought  a  man  was  a  man.  Have  I  been  mistaken  all 
this  time  %  I  thought  that  an  Earl  and  a  gentleman — like  Frank 
Noel — were  on  equal  terms  in  England." 

"  They  are,"  said  Mr.  Carington. 

"Then  what  is  all  this  trouble  about?  If  two  people  love  one 
another,  are  they  to  compare  the  values  of  their  property  before  they 
come  to  an  agreement  %  If  one  has  a  saucepan  more  than  the  other, 
is  the  match  to  be  broken  off]  And  if  one  saucepan,  a  million 
saucepans  :  the  actual  amount  makes  no  difference.  The  difference 
between  Elinor's  property  and  Frank's  is  only  an  immense  saucepan 
of  gold.  What  can  it  matter,  when  two  people  marry,  which  happens 
to  have  most  money  1 " 
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''You  are  a  charming  logiciaD,  Baffaella,"  said  Mr.  Carington, 
*'  but  it  is  the  same  everywhere.  We  live  in  a  time  when  the  accumu- 
lation of  money  is  the  chief  object  of  most  men's  lives.  I  don't  care 
about  money,  myself ;  in  fact,  I  seldom  have  any  worth  mentioning. 
I  live  chiefly  at  the  houses  of  my  friends,  and  my  tradespeople  never 
send  in  their  bills.  I  really  think  I  don't  spend  a  thousand  a  year. 
But  I  am  an  economical  man,  whereas  just  now  extravagance  is  the 
fashion.     How  much  do  you  spend  a  year,  Raffaella ) " 

"  0  please  don't  ask.     More  than  I've  got,  always." 

Frank  and  Elinor,  having  had  their  lecture,  walked  up  to  Langton 
Tarn  to  get  it  blown  away.  When  they  reached  the  memorable 
place — the  granite  ledge  beneath  the  mighty  granite  boulder — ^they 
sat  down  and  were  silent.  Frank  had  his  arm  round  Elinor's  waist, 
and  felt  that  power  of  possession  whick  is  the  male  creature's  delight. 
Suddenly  he  exclaimed, — 

"  What  a  nuisance  money  is  !     I  wish  nobody  had  any." 

"  Oh ! "  says  Elinor,  "  it  is  very  useful,  now  and  then." 

"  Yes,  but  look  at  you  and  me.  I've  got  enough  to  live  upon 
comfortably.  You  will  have  two  hundred  times  as  much.  What 
can  you  do  with  the  other  hundred  and  ninty-nine  ?  " 

"  What  an  infant  you  are ! "  says  Elinor.  "  My  grandfather  is  a  poorer 
man  than  you.  You  have  about  a  thousand  a  year  and  no  responsi- 
bilities ;  he  has  two  hundred  thousand,  and  five  or  six  great  houses 
to  maintain,  and  an '  ancient  position  to  uphold.  He  is  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  :  what  do  you  suppose  that  costs  him  1  I 
quite  dread  succeeding  him — it  will  be  such  a  heavy  weight;  but 
you  maxt  help  me,  Frank :  you  vnLl  help  me  1 " 

"  My  darling,"  said  Frank,  "  will  I  not  % "  He  looked  into  her 
lovely  changeful  eyes,  and  then  he  kissed  her  eyelids,  and  then  he 
said, — 

''  If  I  am  to  manage  this  vast  estate,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make 
everyone  happy  who  works  upon  it.  That's  the  first  thing,  eh, 
Elinor  ] " 

"  Of  course  it  is." 

'^  I  would  rather  have  had  a  cosy  little  farm  of  my  own,  with  my 
Elinor  milking  the  cows  now  and  then  for  fun ;  but  if  I  am  to  be 
husband  of  the  richest  peeress  in  England  I  suppose  I  must  do  my 
duty." 

''  My  dear  Frank,"  said  Elinor,  looking  at  him  with  a  lovely,  loving 
smile,  ''  you  will  do  what  is  right,  I  know.  Don't  trouble  yourself 
about  the  future.  Lord  Delamere  will  live  twenty  years  more,  at 
least ;  and  you  will  be  quite  tired  of  me  in  twenty  years." 

"  Twentj/ 1 "  says  Frank.  "  Well,  you  give  yourself  quite  a  long 
innings." 

It  had  been  arranged,  in  honour  of  the  betrothal,  that  the  Earl 
should  dine  in  the  Hall  this  evening  ;  and  Bichette's  lively  imagina- 
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tion  had  devised  several  absolute  novelties.  His  poiuling  postiche^ 
which  looked  exactly  like  a  bombshell,  was  a  great  success.  Lord 
Delamere  could  scarcely  remove  his  eyes  from  Frank  and  Elinor  all 
the  time :  he  was  wondering  whether  the  new  blood  of  the  Sarum  ^ 

Noels  would  invigorate  the  Delamere  fluid.     There  was  not  much  j 

conversation  :  the  young  folk  had  talked  their  talk  by  Langton  Tarn,  I 

and  had  nothing  fresh  to  say.  .  So  it  was  altogether  a  quiet  little 
entertainment  on  this  occasion.  The  party  consisted  of  the  Earl, 
Mr.  Carington,  Frank,  the  Marchesa,  and  Elinor — as  pretty  a  quin- 
tette as  you  would  be  likely  to  see  anywhere.  Two  such  charming 
women,  in  styles  so  absolutely  different,  are  seldom  to  be  seen ;  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that,  ea(^  in  his  own  way,  the  Earl  and 
Carington  and  Frank,  were  men  worth  looking  at. 

They  had  a  pleasant  evenii!^,  and  the  Earl  was  full  of  brilliancy 
and  wit ;  but  he  left  early,  as  was  his  wont.  The  others  sat  later. 
Suddenly,  amid  laughter  caused  by  some  fantastic  utterance  of  the 
Marchesa's,  Frank  Noel  said, — 

"  Surely  that  is  the  horn  at  the  drawbridge." 

"  Rather  late  for  a  visitor,"  said  Mr.  Carington. 

"  A  knight-errant,"  said  Raffaella.  "  It  will  be  charming.  You 
are  all  pairing  off  in  a  commonplace  way,  and  no  one  ever  says  a 
word  of  courtesy  to  me.  I  am  neglected.  I  have  a  feeling  of 
instinct  that  the  man  who  blew  that  horn  is  my  knight-errant." 

"  It  was  somebody's  coachman,  Raffaella,  depend  on  it,"  said  Mr. 
Carington.  "  Don't  make  any  rash  vows,  for  fear.  You  wouldn't  like 
to  be  pledged  to  marry  a  groom." 

"  Who  can  be  coming  here  to-night  1 "  said  Elinor. 

"  What  can  it  matter  to  you  and  me  1 "  asked  Frank.  "  The  Earl 
may  have  asked  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Prime  Minister,  or  some 
other  profoundly  oppressive  party.  There  are  plenty  of  beds  in  the 
house,  and  there  is  plenty  of  wine.  Give  them  some  wine,  and  send 
them  to  bed ;  that's  my  notion.     We  are  not  to  be  interrupted." 

"  Frank,  my  boy,"  says  Mr.  Carington,  "  you  are  equal  to  any- 
thing to-day.  We  all  know  why.  Little  Elinor  blushes,  I  see. 
Raffaella  is  so  nearly  asleep  that  her  opinion  is  not  worth  asking." 

"  Am  I  asleep  1 "  cried  the  Marchesa,  sharply.  "  Franky,  you  are 
a  libeller.  I  am  wider  awake  than  I  have  been  for  a  thousand 
years. 

"  This  is  a  wakeful  evening,  when  one  is  full  of  fun  from  sunset  to 
sunrise.  It  is  one  of  those  electric  nights  when  one  expects  some- 
thing to  happen.     Something  will  happen,  I  know." 

At  this  moment  a  door  was  thrown  open  in  the  Hall,  and  a  foot- 
man said, — 

"Mr,  Delamere." 

{To  be  eontin%ud,) 
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^  If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made." — Shakspease. 

*'  File  that  is  closest  kept  bums  most  of  aU." — Ibid. 

Poor  Dick  sat  silent  and  with  head  bowed  down  during  Miss 
McGregor's  recital  of  this  sad  history,  every  word  of  which,  whether 
relating  to  the  past  or  the  present,  must  have  been  exquisitely 
painful  to  him.  When  she  concluded,  he  again  thanked  her  for  her 
championship  of  his  sister,  and  then  said,  "  Can  any  of  you  give  me 
any  clue,  however  slight,  by  which  to  trace  her  1  My  first  duty  now 
is  to  seek  her  out  and  bring  her  here,  so  that  she  may  be  imder  this 
dear  lady's  safeguard  and  protection." 

"  Pardon  me,  Comet  Prescott,"  said  Miss  McGregor,  rising 
haughtily,  "  that  is  a  charge  I  cannot  undertake.  I  shall  have  done 
my  duty  when  I  have  placed  your  mother's  will  in  your  hands.  I 
hope  sincerely,  for  your  sake,  that  you  may  succeed  in  detaching 
your  sister  from  her  present  course  of  life  ;  but  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  I  should  lend  my  support  or  countenance  to  hiar  in  any 
way.  I  intend  to  retium  at  once  to  Scotland.  It  is  really  not  to  be 
expected,**  she  added,  seeing  Dick  about  to  speak,  "that  I  should 
remain  under  the  same  roof  with  Miss  Prescott  after  what  has 
occurred." 

"  For  God's  sake  do  not  say  so,"  said  Dick,  eagerly ;  '^  remember 
her  position  ;  she  is  worse  than  an  orphan  ;  you  are  her  only  female 
relation,  and  if  you  forsake  her — ^for  one  faidt — ^who  can  save  her?" 

"  Sir,  it  is  not  my  duty  to  save  her.  I,  who  have  lived  all  my  life 
far  removed  from  the  very  breath  of  contamination,  am  in  no  way 
responsible  for  her." 

"  Dear  madam,"  said  I,  "  surely  some  responsibility  weighs  upon 
all  those  who  were  instrumental  in  forcing  on  that  fatal  marriage, 
which  has  brought  nothing  but  misery  and  wretchedness  to  all  con- 
cerned.    I  know  that  the  world's  judgment  goes  with  you  in  these 
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things ;  but  for  us,  who  have  seen  the  resiilts  face  to  fisu^,  is  there  no 
other  view  1  have  there  not  been'  enough  victims  ah'eady  to  what, 
after  all,  was  not  family  virtue,  but  family  pride  1 "  And  I  looked 
meaningly  at  Dick. 

Her  glance  followed  mine,  and  she  replied  uneasily,  ^'I  do  not 
defend  the  course  taken  on  that  occasion.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have 
repented  my  share  in  bringing  about  that  imhappy  mairiage,  since  I 
have  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  misery  it  has  produced  ;  but  that  is 
no  reason " 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  a  reason  for  pity  at  least,  if  not  for.  absolution," 
said  Dick.  "Ask  yourself,  dear  madam, — if  my  poor  sister  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  happy  home,  the  loved  and  cherished  daughter  of 
parents  loving  and  honouring  each  other,  would  she  have  come  to 
this  ?  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  to  you  either  of  responsibility  or 
duty;  it  is  charity.  Christian  charity.  I  implore  you,"  he  added, 
kneeling  down  before  her  and  gently  taking  both  her  hands,  '^  on  my 
knees  I  implore  you  to  save  her." 

Miss  McGregor  was  silent. 

"  Upon  my  life,  Dick's  in  the  right,  madam,"  said  St.  John  ;  "  it  is 
a  case  of  Christian  charity ;  I  am  a  very  poor  hand  at  religion,  but 
hang  it,  you  know,  we  are  all  Christians.  Don't  you  say  yourself 
nowy  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  own  part  in  bringing  all  tiiis 
mischief  about )  Well,  then,  does  not  our  Saviour  say  that  unless 
we  are  t^uite  clear  ourselves,  we  have  no  business  to  be  pitching 
stones  at  other  people  )  Oh,  I  dare  say  I  am  not  exactly  right  as  to 
the  words,"  be  continued,  seeing  Miss  McGregor  looked  somewhat 
disturbed  at  this  new  reading ; ''  I  know  very  well  I'm  no  parson,  but 
the  deuce  is  in  it  if  that  is  not  the  idea." 

"  Yes,  Captain  St.  John,  that  is  the  idea,"  said  Miss  McGregor  veiy 
gravely,  "  and  I  begin  to  be  afraid  you  are  a  better  Christian  than 
myself.  Comet  Prescott,  I  wHl  wait  here,  and  I  will  receive  and 
strive  to  teach  your  poor  sister  to  the  best  of  my  humble  power." 

Dick  kissed  her  hand  with  passionate  gratitude  as  he  rose  finom  his 
knees,  but  he  did  not  speak.  I  think  he  could  not.  There  was  & 
pause  of  a  few  moments,  after  which  he  said  again^ — 

''  Has  anyone  any  clue  %  " 

"  I  fear  I  have,"  I  answered,  reluctantly ;  and  I  then  related  as 
mild  a  version  as  possible  of  Miss  Prescott's  flirtation  with  the  gentle- 
man who  had  bean  in  the  habit  of  meeting  her  at  chapel,  and  also 
the  far  more  significant  fact  of  my  having  seen  them  walking  to- 
gether arm  in  arm,  on  the  very-  day  of  our  departure  for  T . 

''That  young  man  first  saw  her  at  the  chapel,"  I  said,  "so  he  ia 
probably  a  Catholic,  and,  if  so,  Father  Louis  might  help  us  to  discover 
his  name," 

''  Beauchamp  of  the ^th  is  a  Catholic,"  said  St  John, ''  and  I 

have  often  heard  him  talk  of  going  with  some  of  his  friends  to  high 
mass  at  that  very  chapel,  because  there  were  always  so  many  pvetty 
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girls  there.  Now  that  Lovel  is  here,  we  may  safely  leave  Miss 
McGregor,  Dick,"  he  continued ;  "  so  if  you  like,  111  go  and  see  after 
Beauohamp,  while  you  find  out  Father  Louis,  and  after  that  we  can 
meet  at  my  rooms  and  compare  notes/' 

This  plan  was  at  once  agreed  upon.  I  was  able  to  give  a  most 
minute  personal  description  of  one  upon  whom  my  jealous,  angry  eyes 
had  so  often  been  fixed  \  and  I  also  remembered  that  upon  one  occa* 
sioii  I  had  seen  him  leave  the  chapel  in  a  very  elegant  carriage,  and 
that  the  servants'  livery  was  so  peculiar  that  I  coidd  describe  it 
exactly. 

"  If  we  find  out  where  they  are,"  said  Dick,  "  I  shaJl  follow  them 
at  once,  wherever  it  may  be  ;  so  good-bye,  Ned." 

He  shook  hands  with  Miss  McGregor  and  me,  with  even  more  than 
his  usual  warmth,  and  then  turned  to  leave  the  room.  Was  it  only 
an  affectionate  impulse,  or  was  it  presentiment,  that  caused  him  sud- 
denly to  turn  back  at  the  door  and  kiss  me  1  I  have  often  thanked 
God  since,  for  that  last  kiss. 

"  I  shall  stick  by  him,  you  know,"  said  St.  John ;  "  and  I'll  take 
care  to  let  you  know  our  doings." 

We  both  thanked  him  heartily  for  the  promise,  and  felt  much 
relieved  to  think  Dick  would  have  the  comfort  of  his  society  and 
sympathy. 

Two  or  three  moments  later,  we  saw  them  cross  the  court  together. 
St.  John  looked  back,  and  waved  his  hand  encouragingly  to  us  ;  but ' 
Dick  passed  out  of  sight  under  the  dark  archway  without  looking 
round. 

Miss  McGregor  and  I  remained  standing  at  the  window  without 
speaking,  oppressed  with  sad  memories  and  sad  forebodings,  from 
which  we  were  roused  by  the  unexpected  entrance  of  old  Withers, 
with  the^  eternal  broom.  She  came  close  up  to  us  as  if  she  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  then  turned  away  again  without  speaking,  and 
moved  towards  the  door.  Miss  McGregor  glanced  uneasily  at  me,  as 
if  for  an  explanation,  but  seeing  I  had  none  to  give,  said, — 

"  Well,  Betty  Withers,  have  you  anything  to  say  1" 

"  Didn't  neither  of  you  notice  nothing  particular  about  Dick  % "  said 
Withers. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Miss  McGregor;  '' unless  indeed  you  mean,  in  the 
midst  of  such  affliction,  his  remarkable  calmness  and  self-command." 

^< Remarkable  fiddlestick,"  said  the  old  woman,  testily;  ''I  teU 
you  that  quietness  ain't  in  nature." 

'*  What  do  you  mean.  Withers  \ "  said  I. 

"  Mean  I  I  mean  that  ain't  our  Dick,  that  ain't ;  if  they  was  the 
last  words  I  had  to  speak,  I  tell  you  you've  seen  the  dead  alive."  So 
saying  she  left  the  room.  *.  ,  ^ 

"  Really,  Mr.  Lovel,  we  must  get  some  other  person  in  l^e  louse 
as  servant,"  said  Miss  McGregor.  "  I  begin  to  be  afraid  there  may. 
have  been  some  truth  in  what  Mr,  Earle  said.   Perhaps  the  old  woman 
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does  really  drink ;  did  you  notice  how  very  strange  she  looked  just 
nc V,  and  how  pale  1 " 

"  I  think  she  does  indulge  a  little  at  times/'  replied  I,  with  a  guilty 
recollection  of  the  black  teapot ;  "but  I  will  go  downstairs  and  speak 
to  some  of  the  clerks  about  sending  in  a  proper  person  to  wait  upon 
you.  It  is  a  great  pity  Mr.  Earle  sent  away  the  girl  that  was 
here." 

I  found  that  one  of  the  under  clerks  had  a  sister  who  would  be 
glad  to  come  and  wait  on  Miss  McGregor  for  the  liberal  wages  I 
offered,  and  having  sent  him  to  fetch  her,  I  returned  and  sat  for 
some  time  with  Miss  McGregor  in  the  deserted  sitting-room.  I 
remember  that  we  each  of  us  took  up  a  book,  though  I  do  not  think 
either  of  us  read  much. 

Day  rapidly  declined,  but  the  darkness  that  came  upon  us  could 
not  add  much  to  the  gloom  of  our  thoughts,  and  neither  of  us  offered 
to  light  the  lamp.  At  length  Miss  McGregor  broke  the  oppressive 
silence  by  saying,  "  It  is  nearly  two  hours  past  dinner  time ;  had  you 
not  better  ring  \ " 

Feeling  for  the  handle  of  the  bell  in  the  dark,  I  rang  so  loudly, 
without  intending  it,  that  the  bell  sounded  through  the  house  like  an 
alarum.     It  was  not  answered,  however,  and  I  rang  again. 

Still  no  Betty  Withers  appeared.  I  felt  my  old  nervousness  coming 
over  nic,  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  relate  that,  unwilling  to  go 
upstairs  alone  in  search  of  the  delinquent,  I  said  to  Miss  McGregor, 
"  Shall  we  go  and  see  what  is  the  matter  1 " 

Perhaps  she  herself  preferred  company  at  that  moment,  for  she  rose 
directly,  lighted  a  candle,  and,  putting  it  into  my  hands,  drew  her 
shawl  round  her  ready  to  follow. 

How  silent  and  ghostly  the  old  house  seemed  I  cannot  say.  "  Let 
us  look  after  ir.j  imcle  first,''  I  said,  less,  I  fear,  from  benevolence 
towards  him  than  from  a  cowardly  wish  to  delay  going  up  the  dark- 
some stairs.  We  opened  the  door  of  his  room.  It  really  seemed 
almost  cheerful  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  house.  My  poor 
uncle  was  placidly  smoking  his  pipe  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  a  tray 
of  meat  and  wine  was  by  his  side. 

"  Have  you  dined,  uncle  1 "  I  said,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Hours  and  hours  ago,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  been  hard  at  work 
ever  since,"  he  added,  smiling  (not  a  paper  or  pen  had  been  touched), 
"  and  I  shall  have  everything  quite  ready  by  the  time  James  comes 
home." 

"  That's  right ! "  I  answered,  relieved  to  be  met  with  a  smile,  how- 
ever imbecile,  in  that  mournful  dwelling,  over  which  a  curse  appeared 
to  hang.  Miss  McGregor  stood  waiting  for  me  at  the  half-open  door. 
Something  of  my  own  nervousness  appeared  to  affect  even  her,  though 
usually  so  composed  and  strong-minded,  for  drawing  her  shawl  round 
her  with  a  sort  of  shudder,  she  said,  "  Upon  my  word  it  seems  as  if 
the  happiest  fate  that  can  befal  one  in  this  place  is  to  turn  silly." 
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'^  My  uncle  certainly  looks  happier  now  than  I  ever  remember  him, 
but " 

Miss  McGregor  suddenly  clutched  my  arm  as  I  spoke,  and  uttered 
a  low  cry  of  terror.  One  of  the  uncomfortable  panel  doors,  of  the 
existence  of  which  she  was  ignorant,  opened,  and  Mr.  Elarle  imexpcc- 
tedly  stood  before  us  in  the  opening.    - 

He  seemed  surprised  to  see  us  there,  but  he  bowed  politely  to  Miss 
McGregor,  and  said, — 

"  I  have  ventured  to  return  for  the  sake  of  the  business,  for  hear- 
ing that  Dick  had  gone,  I  felt  I  should  bo  safe." 

"  Safe !  "  retorted  I ;  "  you  are  certainly  safe  enough  from  every- 
thing but  contempt." 

"  These  are  harsh  words,  Ned,  towards  one  who  at  least  never  did 
you  any  harm,  though  you  did  not  scruple  to  play  the  spy  on  him," 
he  answered,  coldly. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  would  like  to  see  some  of  your  handiwork,  you  havo 
only  to  look  here,"  said  I,  opening  the  door  of  Mr.  Prescott's  room 
again. 

Earle  advanced  a  step  forward,  and  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  on  my 
.  uncle,  who  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair  gazing  at  the  fire,  and  softly 
rubbing  his  hands,  the  very  picture  of  contented  imbecility. 

Presently  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  on  seeing  his  partner  standing  in 
the  doorway,  he  said  to  him  in  a  tone  of  voice  and  manner  the  very 
reverse  of  his  former  gloomy  and  morose  bearing  :  ^'  Ah,  Earle,  how 
do  you  do  ?  I  am  hard  at  work,  you  see ;  the  documents  are  nearly 
ready,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  start  things  will  take  when 
James  comes  back.     He  will  soon  set  everything  to  rights." 

''  Good  God  !  this  is  dreadful  indeed,"  said  Earle,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  How  long  has  he  been  like  'this  % " 

"  Ever  since  the  funeral." 

"  Then  how  dare  you  say  it  is  my  work ! "  he  exclaimed,  fiercely. 

''  All  the  misery  and  wretchedness  in  this  wretched  house  is  your 
work,"  I  answered,  turning  away  from  him.  '*  Now,  madam,  shall 
we  go  upstairs  ? "  I  said  to  Miss  McGregor. 

She  took  my  arm  in  silence,  and  we  went  upstairs,  and  passed  the 
dark  doorways  of  the  empty  rooms  that  used  so  to  awe  me  when  I 
was  a  child,  together.  The  kitchen  fire  was  out,  but  by  the  light  of 
our  candle  we  saw  old  Withers  sitting  in  her  accustomed  chair,  with 
the  teapot  I  knew  so  well  by  her  side.  Her  mouth  and  eyes  were  wide 
open ;  the  black  cap  lay  upon  the  groimd  by  her  side,  and  a  few  elf 
locks  of  long  tangled  grey  hair  straggled  upon  her  shoulders  in  for- 
lorn and  pitiful  disorder.  I  spoke  to  her  twice,  but  received  no 
answer.     Miss  McGregor  then  went  forward  and  touched  her. 

"  My  God,  she  is  stone  cold  I "  she  exclaimed.  "  Can  she  bo 
dead  1 " 

"  She  is  dead,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Earle,  who  had  followed  us;  "and 
I  should  think,"  he  added,  taking  the  old  woman's  rigid  hand  in  his, 
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"  that  she  must  have  been  dead  some  hours.  When  did  jou  last  see 
her  1 " 

"  Oh  !  at  least  four  hours  ago/'  answered  Miss  McGregor,  looking 
at  her  watch. 

"  Do  you  remember  her  last  words  VI  whispered 

''  I  do,  indeed,"  she  said,  shuddering ;  '*  but  we  must  not  be  super- 
stitious, Mr.  Level." 

At  this  moment  we  were  startled  by  a  loud  ringing  at  the  outer 
door  of  the  upper  hall,  and  on  going  downstairs  to  answer  it,  we  found 
St.  John's  groom  waiting  with  a  letter  for  me. 

While  Mr.  Earle  went  to  seek  for  a  surgeon  to  certify  as  to  the 
cause  of  old  Withers'  death,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  decent 
removal  of  the  body,  I  took  the  letter  from  the  servant,  and  desiring 
him  to  wait,  followed  Miss  McGregor  into  the  sitting-room  to  read  its 
contents.  It  was  evidently  written  in  great  haste,  and  was  as 
follows : — 

"  Deab  Nbd, 
''  I  have  foimd  it  all  out,  through  Beauchamp.     It  was  the 

fellow  you  suspected,  Viscount  L .     They  have  gone  to  Italy ; 

Beauchamp  thinks  to  Nice,  but  it  will  be  very  easy  to  find  out.  We 
are  off  by  the  mail  train,  as,  of  coiu'se,  Dick  must  either  make  him 
many  her,  or  fight  him.  I  will  write  again  through  Johnson  when  I 
have  anything  to  say. 

"  Get  Miss  M.  away  from  X  Court,  for  if  Earle  finds  out  that  Dick's 
gone,  she  won't  be  safe.  I  have  told  Johnson  to  consider  himself  her 
servant  tOl  I  get  back. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"B.  St  John." 

I  put  the  letter  into  Miss  McGregor's  hands,  but  she  had  only  read 
the  first  lines  when  she  let  it  fall  in  dismay,  and  sinking  on  the  sofa 
with  a  face  as  pale  as  death,  exclaimed, — 

^'  Oh,  Mr.  Level,  this  is  worse  than  all !  There  is  not  an  instant 
to  be  lost  j  you  must  follow  them  at  once  to  prevent  this  dreadful 
duel." 

''  It  is  dreadful,  indeed,  that  Dick  should  risk  his  life  for  one  so 
utterly  imworthy  of  it,"  I  said  ;  ''  but  indeed,  dear  madam,  there  is 
no  help  for  it.    As  St.  John  says,  he  must  fight." 

''  No,  no, — ^it  is  not  that,  it  is  not  the  danger — though  Heaven 
knows  that  is  dreadful  enough.     God  help  us  all,  they  are  brothers ! 

Viscount  L is  Lord  M.'8  son.  Would  you  have  Dick  fight  his  own 

brother )  and  for  his  sister,  too  1     Oh  1  it  is  too  horrible  ! " 

For  a  moment  I  stood  speechless  :  my  senses  appeared  to  forsake 
me,  and  I  scarcely  realised  the  full  meaning  of  her  words.  I  was 
roused  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Earle,  and  Miss  McGregor,  who  had 
not  read  that  part  of  St.  John's  letter  which  related  to  him,  started 
up  and  putting  it  into  his  hands^  said  :  ''  You  must  find  a  means  of 
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stopping  this  dueL  If  there  be  murder  between  these  brothers,  their 
blood  will  be  upon  your  head." 

Even  £arle  turned  pale  as  he  read  the  letter. 

''  It  is  not  too  late — Lovel  must  go  after  them  at  once,"  he  said, 
^'  and  tell  them  the  truth.  But  they  may  not  believe  it  on  our  bare 
word.  You  must  get  a  line  to  Viscount  L- from  Lord  M him- 
self. If  you  tell  him  all  the  facts,  and  who  all  the  parties  are,"  he 
added,  with  his  old  sneer,  "  his  affectionate  and  paternal  heart  will 
surely  render  him  anxious  to  prevent  further  mischief — ^not  to  speak 
of  the  scandal,  for  we  would  take  care  to  make  the  thing  known.  It 
would  only  be  poetical  justice,  though,  to  let  his  punishment  fall 
upon  him  through  Dick,"  he  said,  smiling  grimly. 

''  Who  can  tell  that  Dick  himself  would  not  be  the  victim  1"  said  I. 
*^  God  knows  he  has  ijways  been  so  hitherto,  thanks  to  you." 

^  Mr.  Level,  do  not  let  us  lose  time  in  reproaches,"  said  Miss 

McGregor.     "  Let  us  both  go  at  once  to  Lord  M .    Is  diere  no 

blue  book  in  the  house  to  look  out  his  address  ? " 

''  St.  John's  man  is  pretty  sure  to  know  where  he  lives,"  said  I, 
calling  him  in. 

He  knew  that  it  was  in  Curzon  Street,  and  said  he  could  point  out 
the  house  though  he  could  not  remember  the  number.  I  therefore 
sent  him  at  once  for  a  cab,  in  which  Miss  McGregor  and  I  started 
immediately  for  Mayfair.  Johnson,  who  had  evidently  taken  his 
master's  orders  about  Miss  McGregor  to  heart,  mounted  the  box. 

On  arriving  at  Lord  M 's,  we  found  the  house  brilliantly  lighted 

up,  and  the  porter  who  opened  the  door  assured  us  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  we  could  see  the  earl  that  night,  as  he  was  entertaining 
a  large  party  of  friends  at  dinner. 

'^I  do  not  intend  to  go  away  without  seeing  him,"  said  Miss 
McGregor  with  imperturbable  dignity.     ''  Send  word  to  his  lordship 

that  we  have  bad  news  to  give  him.      Viscount  L is  in  great 

danger." 

After  hesitating  a  moment  longer,  the  man  showed  us  into  the 
library  and  said,  ^'  As  soon  as  ever  I  can  speak  to  the  butler,  madam, 
I  will  see  what  can  be  done." 

''  fTe  are  in  no  hurry,"  replied  Misa  McGregor,  seating  herself  with 
the  air  of  an  empress ;  *'  but  for  the  earl's  own  sake,  you  had  better 
not  lose  any  time." 

The  man  bowed  and  left  us. 

We  had  formed  no  plaja  together  as  to  who  should  speak,  nor  what 
we  were  to  say,  but  from  the  moment  we  entered  the  house  Miss 
McGregor  had  shown  herself  so  decidedly  the  master  spirit,  that  I 
instinctively  left  the  whole  matter  in  her  hands. 

It  may  have  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  seemed  to  me  an  age 

before  Lord  M came  into  the  library.     I  was  very  anxious  to  see 

him,  and  eagerly  looked  to  trace  some  resemblance  to  Dick.  He  was  a 
tall  handsome  man,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  physically  there  was 
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certainly  a  striking  likeness  between  them,  but  the  expression  of  Lord 

M ^'s  face  was  cold,  selfish,  and  reserved.   He  appeared  annoyed  at 

what  he  probably  thought  an  intrusion,  but  he  bowed  slightly  to 
Miss  McGregor,  as  he  said  :  "  My  servant  telk  me  you  have  some- 
thing to  communicate  with  regard  to  my  son,  Viscount  L ,     May 

I  request  you  to  state  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  as  I  am  much 
engaged  %  *' 

"  I  am  here,  my  lord,  to  give  you  the  means  of,  it  may  be,  saving 

the  life  of  Viscount  L ," — ^the  earl  started — "  and  to  do  this,  I 

must  claim  for  a  few  moments  your  best  attention/' 

''  I  am  at  your  service,  madam,"  he  answered,  taking  a  chair. 

Miss  McGregor  then  related  her  story  in  a  few  simple,  severe 
words,  and  the  earl,  though  he  never  lost  his  self-possession,  evidently 
listened  with  painful  interest. 

''  This  is  indeed  a  most  unhappy  business,''  he  said,  at  length.  ''  Of 
course  I  will  give  this  gentleman — since  he  is  good  enough  to  under- 
take the  journey — the  letter  you  require,  to  put  an  end  to  this  foolish 
affair.  The  danger  to  the  unfortunate  young  man  in  whom  you  are 
interested  is  even  greater  than  you  suppose.  My  boy  is  a  first-rate  shot." 

"  To  which  of  your  lordship's  boys  does  your  lordship  allude  %  "  said 
Miss  McGregor,  coldly. 

The  earl  bit  his  lip,  but  did  not  reply.     He  seated  himself  at  hi8> 

desk,  and  in  a  few  moments  wrote  a  letter  to  Vispount  L y  which 

he  put  into  my  hajids.     We  then  rose  to  depart,  and  with  more  of 

feeling   in  his  tone    than  I  had   yet  detected.  Lord  M ^  said : 

*'  Whatever  be  the  motive  for  your  interference  in  this  matter, 
allow  me  to  thank  you  for  having  thus  placed  it  in  my  power  to 
prevent  further  mischief." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for,  my  lord,"  said  I ;  "  your 

lordship's  interest  in  this  matter  is  for  Viscount  L ;  my  interest 

is  exclusively  concentrated  upon  your  lordship's  eldetA  son." 

The  earl  rang  the  bell  without  answering  this  thrust,  and 
bowed  haughtily  to  Miss  McGregor  as  we  left  the  room,  without 
bestowing  any  further  notice  on  me. 

When  we  were  again  seated  in  the  cab,  St.  John's  servant  touched 
his  hat  to  Miss  McGregor,  and  said :    '^  My  master  desired  me  to 

advise  you  to  sleep  at  the Hotel  to-night,  madam  :  s^all  I  tell 

the  man  to  drive  there  1 " 

I  earnestly  entreated  Miss  McGregor  to  agree  to  this  arrangement, 
for  I  felt  the  truth  of  St.  John's  words  that  she  was  not  safe  at  X 
Court.  She  unwillingly  consented,  and  after  leaving  her  at  the 
hotel,  I  returned  home  with  Johnson  in  order  to  send  her  her  boxes. 
We  took  a  sad  farewell  of  each  other,  for  I  was  to  start  at  seven 
the  next  morning. 

X  Court  appeared  but  little  more  gloomy  for  the  presence  of 
death  within  its  walls.  Full  as  my  mind  was  of  uneasiness  on 
Dick's  account,  I  could  not  but  reflect  with  mournful  commisera- 
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tion  on  the  dreary,  joyless  life  and  unwept  death  of  poor  old 
Withers.  She  had  been  ignorantly  faithful  and  true  to  her  em- 
ployers, and,  in  her  rough  way,  kind  to  us  lads.  She  had  done  her 
duty  according  to  her  lights,  and  I  felt  remorseful  to  think  that 
neither  prayer  nor  blessing  had  been  breathed  by  the  side  of  the 
lonely  corpse. 

I  determined  to  conquer  the  nervous  horror  ""that  oppressed  me, 
and  strive  to  utter  a  prayer  over  the  forsaken  remains.  The  body 
had  been  laid  out  and  was  already  placed  in  a  shell.  The  poor 
old  woman's  grey  hair  had  been  decently  combed  under  a  snowy 
cap,  and  the  still  white  features,  from  which  all  the  unlovely 
lines  traced  by  care  and  labour  had  vanished,  had  assumed  that 
ineffable  expression  of  peace  and  holiness  which  belongs  only  to 
death.  The  remembrance  of  my  own  loved  but  long-forgotten 
mother's  death-bed  came  upon  me,  and  with  it,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, the  words  of  the  simple  prayer  she  had  taught  me  to  repeat 
on  the  anniversaries  of  my  father's  death.  I  fell  upon  my  knees 
and  prayed  fervently  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  X  Court.  Then 
kissing  the  poor  old  woman's  cold  forehead,  I  left  her  alone  with 
''  easeful  death." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"There  was  resemblance  such  as  true  blood  wears. 
And  now  to  see  them  thus  divided  stand 
In  fixed  ferocity."— -Bybon. 

"  Past  hope,  and  in  despair  ;  that  way  past  grace." — Shakspeabu. 

Even  if  I  had  the  memory,  I  should  not  have  the  heart  to  dwell 
upon  any  of  the  incidents  of  that  journey  from  London  to  Nice.  In 
consequence,  no  doubt,  of  my  utter  inexperience,  and  of  my  physical 
infirmity,  it  was  even  more  painful  and  fatiguing  than  I  had  antici- 
pated ;  but  the  anxiety  I  suffered  lest  I  should  not  arrive  in  time 
rendered  every  other  distress  or  discomfort  light  in  comparison. 
Even  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  the  scenery,  of  which  I  was  vaguely 
conscious^  was  oppressive  to  me ;  the  serenity  of  that  heavenly  sea 
and  sky  was  in  too  painful  contrast  with  the  tumult  of  my  own 
thoughts. 

I  had  no  difficidty  in  tracing  Viscount  L ;  he  had  evidently  not 

sought  conceahnent,  and  had  stopped  en  rotUe  at  the  best  hotels.. 
When  I  reached  the  H6tel  de  L'Ecu  d'Or  at  Nice,  however,  I  learned 

that  he  had  taken  the  Villa  S ,  about  six  miles  away  from  the 

town,  if  my  memory  serve  me  right. 

I  met  no  trace  of  St.  John  and  Dick,  however,  and  wajs  compelled 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  taken  a  different  route. 
Even  when  I  reached  Nice,  I  could  not  find  their  names  in  the 
strangers'  book  at  any  of  the  hotels.    At  length  when  I  remembered 
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the  piirpose  of  their  journey,  it  occurred  to  me  as  possible  that  they 
might  have  thought  it  wiser  to  travel  under  assumed  names,  and  I 
therefore  decided  that  the  wisest  course  for  me  to  adopt,  would  be  to 

proceed  at  once  to  the  Villa  S ,and  endeavour  to  see  Miss  Prescott. 

If  they  had  not  made  their  appearance  there,  I  was  still  in  time ;  and 
I  might,  by  warning  her,  prevent  the  catastrophe  I  so  dreaded  from 

taking  place  ;  at  any  rate  if  Viscount  L and  Dick  had  met,  she 

must  know  it,  and  could  give  me  all  the  details. 

Having  determined  to  put  this  plan  in  execution  forthwith,  I 
ordered  the  commissioner  of  the  Ecu  d'Or  to  get  me  a  chaise  with 
fast  horses,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  Villa  S— — .  While  I  was 
impatiently  waiting  in  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel  a  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  to  my  inexpressible  relief,  Miss  Prescott  herself 
descended  from  it,  and  was  already  asking  information  of  the  concieige 
with  regard  to  the  packets  for  Marseilles,  when  I  hurried  up  to  her 
with  such  unfeigned  delight,  that  although  she  certainly  appeared 
much  surprised  and  coloured  violently  at  the  sight  of  me,  she  was 
very  gracious,  and  smiled  as  sweet  and  bewitching  a  smile  as  ever  at 
my  agitation  and  excitement,  the  cause  of  which  she  imdoubtedly 
mistook. 

"  Good  God,  how  delighted  I  am  to  have  found  you ! "  I  excldmed  ; 
'^  but  I  have  something  of  the  utmost  importance  to  say  to  you.  Can 
I  not  see  you  for  a  moment  alone  % " 

She  ordered  the  waiters  to  show  her  an  apartment,  and  to  bring 
refreshments,  with  the  air  of  a  queen,  and  then  turning  to  me,  said, 
'^  Now,  Mr.  Lovel,  what  is  this  tremendously  important  news  \  Are 
you  quite  sure  I  do  not  know  it  already  ? " 

"  What !  have  you  then  seen  Dick  % " 

^'  Yes,  indeed,  I  have  seen  too  much  of  Dick,*'  she  answered,  pet* 
tishly;  then,  seeing  my  look  of  astonishment  and  annoyance,  she 
added,  '^  Beally,  Mr.  Lovel,  I  do  hope  you  have  not  come  all  the  way 
to  Nice  merely  to  sing  hjmns  to  Dick,  as  you  used  to  do  in  X  Court ; 
for  I  can  assure  yoo,  I  am  less  than  ever  in  the  humour  to  listen  to 
them.  He  has  behaved  here  in  the  most  absurd  and  unjustifiable 
manner,  and  has  done  all  he  could  to  spoil  the  good  news  he  brought 
of  my  being  restored  to  my  rightful  position  and  property.'' 

I  was  confounded  at  first  by  the  attack,  but  after  a  moment's 
pause,  I  said  :  "  But  did  he  not  tell  you  you  are  his  sister  ? " 

'^  His  /ia{/-8ister  you  mean, — yes  ;  and  he  certainly  endeavoured  to 
prove  his  relationship  by  rendering  himself  as  rude  and  disagreeable 
as  only  relations  can  be.  But,  do  not  let  us  talk  of  these  disagree- 
ables ;  look  at  this  exquisite  blue  sea  and  sky ;  I  declare  I  almost 
regret  leaving  it  for  gloomy  England,  even  though  it  be  to  claim  my 
rights." 

"Forgive  me.  Miss  Prescott,"  I  said;  "I  am  most  unwilling, 
believe  me,  to  talk  of  '  disagreeables,'  but  anxiety  for  my  cousin's 
safety  compels  me  to  ask  you  whether  he  has  seen  Viscount  L w" 
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"Seen  himi  Why,  of  course  !  Was  not  the  sole  object  of  his 
coming  here  to  seek  him  out  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  him  1  And 
most  thoroughly  he  fulfilled  his  mission,  adding  a  little  agreeable  by- 
play of  insults  to  me." 

"  Insults  !  Oh,  Miss  Prescott ! — he  whose  only  thought  was  of 
saving  you." 

"  Saving  me  I "  she  answered,  angrily.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Lovel,  do  not 
imagine  that  I  intend  to  submit  to  a  r^hauffe  of  Dick's  insolence 
£rom  you.  My  half-brother's  coarseness  and  violence  have  separated 
me  from  Viscount  L precisely  when — ^had  he  used  a  little  polite- 
ness and  discretion — circumstances  might  have  united  us  for  life. 
That  mischief,  however,  is  over ;  but  I  am  at  least  my  own  mistress, 
and  equally  independent  of  half-brpthers  and  cousins  ;  so  I  will  submit 
to  no  more  rudeness  from  either.'' 

So  saying  she  moved  to  ring  the  bell,  but  I — too  unhappy  on 
Dick's  account  to  care  for  her  displeasure — seized  her  hand,  saying  : 
''  I  am  going,  madam ;  all  I  ask  is  that  you  will  tell  me  where  to 
find  Dick ;  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

"  Nonsense,  Mr.  Lovel;  pray  do  not  be  so  excessively  melodramatic. 
It  really  does  not  suit  our  prosaic  nineteenth  century.  Your  matter 
of  life  and  death  is  most  probably  settled  long  ago,  and  honour  is 
satufied,**  she  added,  with  a  pretty  little  sneer — "without  a  scratch 
on  either  side." 

"  Oh,  my  God  ! "  I  exclaimed  in  despair,  "  do  you  mean  that  they 
have  fought  already  1 " 

"  I  mean  that  they  were  breathing  fire  and  fury  when  I  left  them ; 

but  Viscount  L had  still  to  procure  a  second.     Dick  had  that 

silly  young  St.  John  with  him — ^so  that  perhaps  hfe  and  death  are 
yet  trembling  in  the  balance." 

"  Great  Heaven  I  how  can  you  laugh  1 " 

"  My  dear,  dramatic  Mr.  Lovel,  during  the  short  time  I  was  in 
Paris  there  were  several  affairs  of  life  and  death  in  our  circle,  and 
the  very  worst  results  were  an  arm  in  a  sling  for  a  short  time. 
The  combatants  always  showed  unexampled  valour,  of  course,  until 
the  seconds  interposed  and  declared  honour  was  satisfied,  after  which 
the  gentlemen  shook  hands  and  were  adored  as  heroes  by  all  the 
ladies  of  their  circle,  until  the  next  affair  of  life  and  death  caused 
them  to  be  forgotten." 

"  You  know  nothing  of  Dick,  Miss  Prescott ; — but  tell  me  quickly, 
where  were  thay  to  meet — " 

"  Somewhere  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  S I  suppose.     They 

are  quite  large,  overgrown,  and  deserted  enough  to  allpw  of  fifty 
affEiirs  of.  life  and  death  at  the  same  time — " 

I  turned  from  her  without  answering,  and  bidding  the  com- 
missioner tell  the  coachman  I  would  make  his  fortune  if  we  were  in 
*  time,  I  sprang  into  the  carriage  that  was  waiting  for  me,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  panting  horses  drew  up  at  the  Villa  S » 
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The  place  looked  utterly  deserted.  The  huge  iron  gates  were  un- 
fastenedy  and  we  eagerly  pushed  them  open  and  entered  the  grass^ 
grown  courtyard,  from  whence  a  handsome  flight  of  marble  steps  led 
up  to  the  terrace  upon  which  the  villa  stood.  On  the  road  I  had  ex- 
plained the  object  of  my  anxiety  to  the  conmiissioner,  and  he  recom- 
mended me  not  to  waste  time  by  entering  the  house — duels,  he  said, 
were  never  fought  in  houses, — and  he  suggested  that  the  driver,  himself, 
and  I,  should  all  search  the  grounds  in  difierent  directions,  and  the  first 
to  find  traces  of  the  combatants  should  whistle  as  loudly  as  he  could 
for  the  others,  and  hasten  on  to  bid  the  seconds  stop  the  proceedings. 

Forgetting  my  lameness,  I  ran  on  and  on,  now  through  vine- 
trellised  shady  walks,  now  through  quaintly  disposed  open  spaces 
with  broken  marble  fountains  or  statues  in  the  centre  ;  up  and  down 
lordly  terraces,  grass-grown  and  neglected ;  dimly  conscious  of  the 
elegant  and  luxuriant  decay  so  characteristic  of  the  old  villas  of  Italy, 
— one  moment  starting  off  with  the  fresh  ener^  of  hope,  and  the  next 
almost  breaking  down  with  fatigue  and  despair.  I  was  nearly  spent, 
when,  as  I  emerged  from  under  a  sort  of  bower  of  oleanders,  bent  and 
twined  to  overshadow  a  fountain  which  had  ceased  to  play,  I  came 
suddenly  in  sight  of  the  objects  of  my  search. 

They,were  standing  upon  a  raised  terrace  still  far  off,  but  I  saw  them 
all  so  distinctly  through  the  clear  Italian  air,  that  I  coidd  recognise 
each  from  the  other,  and  plainly  discern  their  movements. 

No  ;  I  was  not  too  late — evidently  the  seconds  were  measuring  the 
ground.  .  Dick,  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his  superior 
height,  was  standing  a  little  apart.  His  antagonist  appeared  to  be 
talking — I  fancied  even  laughing — with  a  gentleman  who  held  some- 
thing under  his  arm — the  surgeon,  of  course. 

I  shouted  as  loudly  as  I  could,  but  I  was  very  breathless ;  they  did 
not  hear  me.  I  waved  my  pocket  handkerchief,  but  I  was  upon  much 
lower  ground ;  they  did  not  see  me. 

I  leaned  for  a  moment  against  the  wall  near  me  to  recover  my 
strength  for  another  effort ;  for  I  was  dreadfully  exhausted,  and 
nearly  fainting  with  the  pain  my  long  run  had  produced  in  my  lame 
leg.  It  then  struck  me  that  it  was  precisely  because  I  had  been 
sheltering  myself  from  the  sun  by  running  in  the  shadow  of  this  wall, 
that  I  had  failed  to  attract  their  attention.  As  this  idea  occurred  to 
me,  I  once  more  raised  my  eyes  to  the  group  on  the  terrace,  and  saw 
St.  John  in  the  act  of  handing  a  pistol  to  Dick.  The  sight  gave  me 
strength — I  started  out  into  the  hot  sunlight,  and  waving  my  handker- 
chief upon  the  end  of  my  stick,  with  a  last  effort,  I  shrieked  rather 
than  shouted  St.  John's  name. 

They  heard  me !  I  saw  them  all  turn  roimd  to  look ;  I  saw  Dick's 
angry^and  impatient  gesture;  I  saw  the  seconds  speak  for  one  moment 
together,  and  then  run  down  the  steps  of  the  terrace  towards  me. 
After  that  I  saw  no  more,  for  I  fell  on  the  ground  fainting,  utterly 
overcome  with  pain  and  emotion. 
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The  next  thing  of  which  I  waa  conscious  was  St.  John's  voice  asking 
me  what  had  brought  me.  I  gasped  out,  "  Oh,  St  John  ! — oh,  sir," 
turning  to  the  other  second,  who  was  helping  me  to  rise,  '^  for  the 
love  of  God,  stop  them  !  they  must  not  fight ! " 

"  Not  fight ! "  exclaimed  St.  John ;  "  are  you  mad,  Ned  \ — there  is 
no  help  for  it — ^they  must  fight  now." 

''  Indeed,  sir,  we  haye  done  everything  that  could  be  done,"  said 
the  gentleman  upon  whose  arm  I  was  leaning,  and  whose  name  I 
afterwards  learned  was  Captain  Paidett, ''  and  now  we  cannot  allow 
you  to  interfere.  We  shoidd  be  unwilling  to  use  force,  but  unless  you 
retire  at  once—" 

^'  Stop,  sir,  hear  me  out.     I  have  a  letter  for  Viscount  L- 


ouly  let  me  give  him  that  letter,  and  if  he  insists  upon  fighting 
Comet  Prescott  after  he  has  read  it,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour 
I  will  neither  say  nor  do  more  to  interfere." 

Captain  Paulett  looked  at  St.  John,  who  said,  ^'  I  think  we  ought 

to  allow  him  to  give  the  letter  to  L .     I  will  answer  for  Mr, 

Lovers  keeping  his  word." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  it  is  a  duty,  you  must  let  him  have  it,"  I  said,  taking 
advantage  of  Paulett's  hesitation,  to  hurry  forwai*d.  They  followed 
in  silence,  evidently  vanquished  by  my  earnestness,  but  dissatisfied. 

I  ran  on,  and  thrust  the  letter  into  Viscount  L 's  hands ;  he  and 

the  surgeon  were  staring  at  us  in  mute  astonishment ;  but  Dick,  to 
whom  I  turned,  eager  to  embrace  him,  drew  back  from  me,  and  said 
reproachfully,  "  Oh,  Ned,  Ned !  I  never  thought  you  would  have  done 
this." 

At  this  moment  an  exclamation  from  the  viscount  caused  us  both 
to  turn  round  and  look  at  him.  His  hand  trembled,  he  was  very 
pale,  and  after  fixing  his  eyes  on  Dick  for  a  moment  with  an  inde- 
scribable expression,  he  put  the  letter  into  the  second's  hands,  saying 
in  a  low  voice,  "  Settle  it  as  you  can ;  I  cannot  fight  him."  He  then 
turned  away.  St.  John  and  Paulett  glanced  rapidly  over  the  letter, 
and  then  looked  at  one  another  with  faces  full  of  dismay.  At  length 
Captain  Paulett  advanced  to  Dick,  and  said,  "  Comet  Prescott,  this 
affair  cannot  go  on.  My  principal  deeply  regrets  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  the  challenge,  bat  he  has  received  a  com- 
munication from  his  father  which  renders  it  impossible  the  matter 
should  be  settled  as  we  had  proposed ;  he  therefore " 

''  He  therefore  is  a  coward,  as  well  as  a  villain,"  said  Dick,  in  whose 
crimson  brow  I  read  the  idea  that  the  viscount  refused  to  fight  with 
him  in  consequence  of  the  stigma  attached  to  his  birth. 

Viscount  L 's  eye  flashed  fire,  and  his  pale  cheek  flushed,  as  he 

an^ly  faced  round  upon  Dick,  and  at  that  moment  the  likeness 
between  the  two  brothers  was  striking ;  then  recollecting  himself,  he 
drew  back  again,  saying,  "  I  cannot  fight  him." 

Dick  pprang  forward  with  uplifted  arm,  evidently  determined  to 
force  him  to  fight,  by  striking  him  in  oiu*  presence.     St.  John  and 
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Paulett  both  threw  themflelves  upon  him  and  seized  his  arm ;  but 
Dick,  who  was  naturally  far  stronger  than  either,  and  whose  strength 
was  now  redoubled  by  fdry,  would  socm  have  thrown  them  both  fr<Hii 
him,  had  not  St.  John  exclaimed  to  me, — 
"  Give  him  the  letter." 

I  snatched  it  up  from  the  ground,  vrhere  it  had  fallen  in  the 
struggle,  and  holding  it  towards  Dick,  cried,  "  Read  it,  Dick  I  it  is 
from  yoxa  father,** 

The  words  acted  like  a  spelL  He  instantly  ceased  the  struggle^ 
eagerly  grasped  the  letter,  read  it,  and  let  it  fall  without  speaking. 
His  flushed  and  angry  features  turned  white  as  stone.  He  turned 
his  eyes  on  the  viscount,  who  was  standing  apart  with  his  head  bowed 
down,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  pain  and  hatred  I  shall  never 
forget ;  then  turning  away,  with  a  strange,  shivering  sigh,  said,  ^^He 
my  brother  ;  0  God,  it  is  too  much ! " 

He  reeled  like  a  drunken  man  as  he  spoke  the  words,  and  had  not 
St.  John  and  Paulett  supported  him,  he  must  certainly  have  fallen. 
There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  moments  which  none  of  us  dared  to 

break.     At  length  Viscount  L raised  his  head,  and  beckoning 

me  to  go  to  him,  said  in  a  hoarse  and  broken  voice :  ^'  But,  sir,  the 
lady, — for  God's  sake  tell  me  the  truth ;  he  said  she  was  his  sister : 
she  is  not,  she  cannot,  be  my  father's  child." 
"  No." 

''  Thank  God ! "  he  said  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  and  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  pale  face :  'Hhe  whole  thing  was  so  sudden,  so 
strange ;  I  felt, — ^that  is,  I  fancied, — ^really  I  was  quite  unmanned." 

While  Captain  Paulett  explained  to  the  bewildered  suigeon  that 
his  services  woidd  not  be  wanted,  as  there  would  be  no  duel,  St.  John 

joined  Viscount  L and  me,  saying  :  "  He  has  asked  me  to  leave 

him  alone  for  a  few  moments,  poor  fellow."  I  looked  round,  and  saw 
that  Dick  had  walked  away  and  was  leaning  against  a  tree  some 
distance  ofiT. 

''  But  I  don't  quite  like  your  leaving  him,  St.  John,"  said  I. 
"  He  begged  me  to  do  so." 

"  This  is  all  very  dreadful,"  said  the  viscount,  *'  but  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  I  feared.  If  we  all  swear  to  keep  the  thing  a  secret,  perhaps 
in  time  things  will  come  right.  It  is  deuced  disagreeable  to  be  so 
hated  by  one's  own  Other's  son." 

"  Then  you  had  better  do  justice  to  his  sister,"  sidd  St.  John,  bluntly* 

Viscount  L did  not  answer. 

"  Don't  you  think  we  might  go  to  him  now,  St.  John  ?  "  I  said, 
looking  at  Dick ;  "  his  thoughts  must  be  so  very  bitter." 

**  He  made  me  promise  to  give  him  ten  minutes  to  come  to  him- 
self," said  St.  John,  looking  at  his  watch;  "besides,  you  see  he  is  quite 
calm,  he  is  writing  something." 

''  Gentlemen/'  said  the  suigeon,  advancing,  and  addressing  us  in 
French,  "  since  I  find  from  Captain  Paulett  thpt  all  is  happily  at  an 
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end,  I  will,  if  you  please,  return  to  mj  patients,  for  I  see  mj  seryices 
will  not  be ^" 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  report  of  a  pistoL  , 

"  My  God,  your  friend  has  shot  himself!"  h^  exdaimed,  seizing  his 
case  of  instruments  and  running  towards  Dick,  We  all  rushed  with 
him  to  the  spot,  and  St.  John,  reaching  firsti  raised  his  dear  head 
jGrom  the  ground.  A  stream  of  blood  flowed  &om  his  mouth  and 
nostrils  while  the  surgeon  hastily  began  cutting  away  the  breast  of 
his  coat. 

''  Dick,  dear  Dick ! "  I  cried  in  despair,  seizing  his  hands. 

There  was  no  responsive  pressure ;  nor  was  there  any  answering 
•  look  from  his  fixed  and  glazing  eyes. 

Aftar  two  minutes,  during  which  we  all  held  our  breath  in  agonised 
suspense,  the  surgeon  motioned  to  St.  John  to  lay  him  down,  saying: 
'^  It  is  no  use,  gentlemen,  the  ball  has  passed  through  the  lungs ;  he 
is  quite  dead.'' 

''  There's  a  paper  in  his  lefb  hand,''  said  Paulett,  with  difficulty  un- 
clasping the  rigid  fingers,  and  handing  it  to  St.  John,  who  read  it  as 
well  as  he  could  through  his  tears,  and  then  gave  it  to  me.  It  was 
as  follows : — 

''  Dear  Ned  and  St.  John.  Forgive  me.  I  cannot  help  it.  God 
bless  you  both.    Be  good  to  her." 

My  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  paper.  I  could  not  speak.  My  senses 
seeined  to  be  leaving  me  as  I  looked  down  on  all  I  held  dear  in  this 
world  a  corpse  at  my  feet. 

At  length  I  was  roused  to  a  more  complete  sense  of  my  misery  by 
seeing  Captain  Paulett,  the  surgeon,  and  St.  John  lifting  the  body  to 
carry  it  to  the  carriage  they  had  in  waiting  at  some  distance  from  the 

Villa  S ,    Viscount  L- approached  to  bear  his  share  in  the 

burthen,  but  St.  John  said,  '^  No,  Ned  must  come ;  you  have  no  right ; 
this  is  as  much  your  work  as  if  you  had  fired  the  pistol  yourself." 

The  young  man  shrank  away  without  answering,  and  I  took  his 
place. 

We  carried  him  to  Nice  in  silence.   Captain  Paulett  and  Dr.  C 

imdertook  to  inform  the  authorities  of  the  occurrence.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  proving  a  suicide  testified  to  by  so  many  respectable  wit- 
nesses.    Viscount  L left  Nice  immediately  after  the  funeral, 

which  he  attended  in  spite  of  St.  John,  who  did  not  scruple  to  tell 
him  he  had  no  business  there. 

As  for  me,  the  fatigue,  excitement,  and  grief  I  had  undergone, 
acting  ttpon  a  physique  so  weak  by  nature,  threw  me  into  a  fever, 
from  which  I  only  recovered  after  many  months,  thanks  to  the  skill 

and  attention  of  Dr.  C ^  to  whose  care  St.  John  was  obliged  to 

leave  me,  as  he  considered  it  a  duty,  in  fdlfilment  of  Dick's  last  words, 
''  Be  good  to  her,"  to  accompany  his  sister  to  England  and  see  her 
safely  settled  in  Miss  McGregor^s  care,  until  she  were  placed  in  pos- 
session of  her  property. 
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When  I  waa  sufficientlj  recovered  to  read  the  letters  St.  John  had 
written  to  me  after  his  arrival  in  England^  I  learned  that  she  had 
shown  more  feeling  than  he  had  expected  at  the  news  of  her  brother's 
death,  and  had  expressed  her  intention  of  living  with  Miss  McGregor, 
as  a  proof  of  respect  for  his  wishes.  These  good  resolutions  did  not 
last  long,  however,  and  scarcely  two  months  after  Miss  Prescott  took 
possession  of  her  estate  the  two  ladies  parted  in  anger,  never  tc  meet 
again.  I  learned  with  surprise  afterwards  that  Miss  Prescott  had 
made  friends  with  her  uncle,  and  that  the  two  were  living  in  apparent 
harmony  at  B Grange. 

St.  John  attributed  this  to  Earle's  having  traded  upon  some  ugly 
rumours  which  had  got  about  with  r^ard  to  Miss  Prescott's  connec- 
tion with  Viscount  L ^  to  persuade  her  that  the  presence  and 

protection  of  her  nearest  relation  were  necessary  to  her  reputation. 
My  poor  uncle  was  conveyed  to  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  where  St. 
John  went  to  see  him,  and  found  him  peaceful  and  contented,  and 
engaged  as  usual  in  preparing  the  articles  of  partnership  for  his  son's 
entry  into  the  then  extinct  firm  of  Prescott  and  Earle.  There  were 
letters  also  from  Earle  himself  to  me,  asking  my  instructions  as  to 
the  disposal  of  my  own  property,  which  had  been  well  administered 
by  my  uncle,  and  now  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  Having  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  returning  to  London,  where, 
since  St.  John's  regiment  had  been  ordered  to  Malta,  I  had  neither 
relation  nor  friend,  save  my  poor  insane  xmcle,  I  left  the  investment 
of  my  money  in  Mr.  Earle's  hands,  and  to  do  him  justice,  I  must  say 
I  had  no  reason  to  repent  the  trust  I  reposed  in  him.  Miss  McGregor 
had,  I  think,  spoken  the  truth  when  she  said  that  in  the  matter  of 

B Grange  he  had  really  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  justified 

in  endeavouring  to  regain  by  fraud,  a  property  of  which  he  believed 
himself  to  have  been  illegally  and  unjustly  deprived. 

I  have  but  little  more  to  tell.  Dick's  death  had  made  life  a  blank 
to  me,  and  for  five  long  years  I  wandered  over  Europe,  aimless,  and 
nearly  always  alone  :  friendless,  useless,  and  conscious  of  the  waste  of 
my  existence,  yet  lacking  alike  the  moral  and  physical  energy  to 
render  it  worthier. 

One  day,  at  Genoa,  I  read  in  an  old  number  of  Oalignani^s  Mes- 
senger, which  had  been  left  behind  by  a  passing  traveller,  a  rather 
long  account  of  a  duel  fought  between  two  Englishmen,  at  Brussels, 
in  which  both  were  wounded,  one  in  the  face,  and  the  other  in  the 
arm.  The  initials  only  were  given ;  but  I  felt  certain  that  the  adver- 
saries were  St.  John  and  Viscount  L , 

The  account  concluded  by  saying  that  one  of  the  gentlemen 
engaged,  an  officer,  had  efince  returned  to  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  by  which  he  had  become  heir  to  a 
lai^e  estate  and  the  title  of  baronet 

As  I  knew  the  name  of  St.  John's  father's  estate,  I  wrote  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  there,  which  he  answered  by  return  of  post,  giving 
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me  so  cordial  an  invitation  to  England,  that  mj  heart  swelled  within 
me  to  think  I  had  one  friend  in  the  world  still.     I  started  the  same 

night,  and  in  less  than  a  week  I  arrived  at  W Park.     I  found  St. 

John  absolutely  unchanged  by  his  accession  to  fortune.  The  future 
baronet  sucked  his  stick  as  pertinaciously  as  ever  the  captain  of 
the  Guards  had  done.  I  noticed,  however,  that  he  still  wore  his 
arm  in  a  sling.  But  it  was  not  until  the  next  day,  when  we  strolled 
out  alone  together  for  a  coimtry  walk,  that  I  was  able  to  speak  freely 
to  him  of  old  times,  and  to  ask  him,  '^  How  came  you  to  fight  Vis- 
count L 1" 

"  I'll  be  d— d  if  I  know  !  Because  I  couldn't  help  it,  somehow. 
I  met  him  quite  by  chsmce  at  a  dinner  given  by  Russell  of  ours,  who 
had  just  won  a  lot  of  money  at  Homburg.  Perhaps  I  had  had  too 
much  wine,  perhaps  he  had.  I  know  I  hated  the  very  sight  of  him> 
and  I  contradicted  everything  he  said  till  he  couldn't  stand  it ;  and 
next  morning,  when  wo  had  to  fight  about  it,  neither  of  us  knew 
which  had  challenged  the  other.  But,  of  course,  neither  of  us  would 
apologise  even  then,  when  we  were  cool.  I  got  this  thrust  in  my  arm 
and  have  been  disabled  ever  since,  but  I  didn't  care  a  damn^^  for  my 
sword  flew  up  and  gave  him  such  an  ugly  slash  across  the  nose  that 
I  don't  think  he'll  seduce  many  more  young  ladies  from  the  path& 
of  virtue."     And  St.  John  laughed  heartily. 

As  he  spoke,  a  handsome  carriage  and  pair  dashed  through  the 
narrow  lane  in  which  we  were  walking,  splashing  us  with  mud  from 
head  to  foot. 

''  It  is  very  imgentlemanlike  to  allow  one's  coachman  to  drive  at 
that  rate  through  such  narrow  lanes,"  said  I,  very  angrily. 

"  You  would  be  more  angry  than  you  are,  if  you  knew  w^ho  it  was," 
said  St.  John. 

"  Why,  who  is  it  1" 

"  Squire  Earle ;  this  is  his  land ;  that  white  house  yonder  is  B 

Grange." 

''  Squire  Earle  !  his  land  !  what  has  become  of  Miss  Prescott  then?' ' 

"  OL  !  she  died,  poor  thing,  of  consumption,  last  year.  So  you  see 
he  need  not  have  plotted  and  schemed  so  hard.  It  has  all  fallen  to 
him  at  last." 

"  And  to  think  of  poor,  dear  Dick  lying  in  his  lonely  grave  at 
Nice ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Ah,  St.  John,  I  often  think  of  poor  old 
Withers's  words — *  this  ain't  justice.' " 

''Oh  !  come  now,  damn  it,"  said  St.  John,  "  who  would  not  rather 
be  Dick  1 " 

"  That's  true,"  said  I ;  "  but  it's  cold  comfort." 

I  looked  at  St.  John  for  an  answer,  but  he  was  sucking  his  stick. 

THE   END. 
VOL.  XIII.  V   U 
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{Continued  from  p.  577.) 


"  Sonow  seems  half  of  his  imniortality." — Cain. 

In  two  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning's  recent  works,  he  attacks  Bjrpn 
with  a  strange  fury  that  seems  to  me  far  less  psychologically  discrimi- 
nating than  might  hare  been  expected  from  him.  He  pokes  ftm  at 
Byron's  slip  of  "  lay  "  for  "  lie  "  in  the  deservedly  celebrated  passage 
of  Childe  Harold  about  the  sea — a  slip  which  Shelley  also  makes  in 
his  splendid  lines  on  the  ''  Apennine."  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  this  in  the  newspapers,  and  it  is  all  very  well  there ;  for  Byron 
was  apt  to  be  careless  and  rude  in  diction  as  well  as  in  rhythm  ;  but 
it  seems  a  little  strange  for  Mr.  Browning  (of  whose  genius  I  am  a 
very  warm  admirer)  to  pitch  into  him  on  this  score,  his  own  language 
being  as  difficult  to  construe  as  the  French  of  Rabelais,  or  the  German 
of  Hegel  and  Bohme.  However  the  mbslance  of  the  passage  is  his 
grand  object  of  attack.  In  ''  Hohenstiel-Schwangau"  he  denies  appa- 
rently that  Byron  was  a  worshipper  of  Nature  at  all ;  in  "Fifine"  he 
argues  that  to  exalt  Nature  so  highly  as  Byron  does  is  false  philosophy. 
He  affirms,  however,  that  in  his  admiration  for  the  sea  and  mountains 
Byron  was  insincere,  and  only  meant  to  attract  attention  to  himself  as 
an  admirer  of  the  sea  more  than  other  men,  using  the  sea  merely  as 
convenient  for  ''hitching  into  a  stanza."  In  the  latter  work  he 
argues  (if  I  rightly  comprehend  him)  that  the  sea  and  mountains, 
&c,,  are  themselves  constituted  by  what  we  men  please  to  think 
and  feel  about  them.  This  is  apparently  the  peculiar  modification 
of  Berkeley's  philosophy  which  is  rather  in  vogue  just  now.  I 
have  written  a  long  essay  in  the  "Contemporary  Review,"  June,  1872, 
to  disprove  it ;  so  I  may  be  fot^iven  for  remarking  that  Byron 
was  hardly  bound  to  adopt  Mr.  Browning's  metaphysics :  indeed 
he  was  not  a  metaphysician  at  all ;  yet  I  fancy  he  has  very  fairly 
answered  Mr.  JBrowning  by  anticipation  where  he  observes  in  "  Don 
Juan "  that  when  "  Bishop  Berkeley  said  there  is  no  matter,  'twas 
no  matter  what  he  said."  However,  even  on  Mr.  Browning's  own 
showing,  Byron  was  hardly  the  "  flatfish "  and  "  the  cackling 
goose"  he  ventures  to  call  him.  For  if  the  sea  be  sublime  only 
because  a  man  thinks  so,  then,  as  the  average  tomist  who  crosses 
from  Dover  to  Calais,  even  when  not  sick,  thinks  nothing  of  the 
sorty  Byron  who  made  the  sea  sublime  by  feeling  and  expressing 
its  sublimity  must  be  so  far  superior  to  the  average  man,  and 
quite  as  distinguished  a  person  as  he  supposed  himsel£  In  fact, 
however   conceited,    he    would    not  have    known  himself  in    this 
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tremendous  rtle  of   OreatCTy    which    his    philosophical    antagonist 
by  implication  assigns  to  him. 

But  really  it  is  news  that  Byron  was  a  humbug  also  in  this 
Nature-worship,  of  which  we  had  all  supposed  him  one  of  the 
principal  founders  and  priests !— whose  burning  wdnis  of  passionate 
adoration  kindled  one's  own  soul  in  boyhood  to  behold  and  worship-— 
whose  magnificent  music,  sonorous  with  storm  and  ocean  and  all 
that  is  free,  illimitable,  and  enduring^  thrilled  the  very  heart  of 
Europe,  compelling  it  as  at  a  god's  command  to  bow  down  once 
more,  when  the  angels  of  Faith  and  Hope  seemed  to  be  deserting 
for  ever  the  desecrated  shrines  of  mankind.  Byron  felt  his  own  soul 
akin  to  all  that  was  wild  and  stormful  and  inunense,  the  moods  of 
Nature  solemnly  and  mysteriously  responding  to  the  moods  in  man* 
What  though  the  soul  be  higher  than  the  sea  ?  To  the  sensitive  and 
reflective  spirit,  the  Sea,  the  Mountains,  and  the  Stars  are  very  types 
and  symbols  of  Permanence,  Order,  £temity.  Nature  and  Man  are 
elder  Sister  and  younger  Brother ;  she  wakes  intelligence  and  will 
in  him ;  he  knows  himself  in  knowing  her ;  she  is  a  dumb  and  blind 
elder  Sister  whose  laws  inexorably  bind  him,  while  he  imposes  his 
spirit  upon  her,  and  reads  spiritual  meanings  in  her  face.  Man  and 
his  own  soul  were  a  chaos  to  Byron ;  yet  in  heroes  and  good  women, 
but  above  all  in  the  order  of  everlasting  Nature,  he  foimd  again 
the  grandeur  and  divinity  of  a  Kosmos.  Individual  human  degrada- 
tion, of  which  we  in  the  midst  can  but  dimly  see  the  issue,  receives  a 
mystic  interpretation  from  the  unconscious  innocence  of  a  Divine 
Sphere  which  is  evil  and  good,  which  is  strong  and  weak,  which 
is  not  individual  but  universal,  and  which  is  inchoate  Humanity. 
Thence  one  can  look  up  with  greater  trust  than  before  even  for 
the  worms  that  sting  one  another  in  the  dust.  Why  do  the  Arab 
in  the  desert,  the  Persian  on  his  mountain,  bow  before  the  all- 
beholding  Sun)  In  him  is  no  sin,  no  vanity,  folly,  falsehood,  or 
vain  ambition;  he  gives  life  and  light  to  all;  himself  veritable 
incarnation  of  one  Invisible  Sun. 

Surely  for  Byron  and  such  as  he,  in  the  absence  of  Revelation 
and  Philosophy,  this  was  the  best  school  of  morality.  He  who 
loses  his  own  personality  in  Nature,  who  lays  down  before  her, 
the  Universal  Mother  and  Tomb  of  Humanity,  his  own  private 
wrongs  and  griefs  and  fevered  aspirations,  hereby  redresses  the 
balance  so  unduly  weighted  with  the  self-will  and  momentary  longings 
o^  one  restless  passionate  man.  For  She  is  One  who  toils  not  nor 
dreams,  errs  not  nor  supposes,  raves  not  nor  repents,  but  calmly 
fulfils  Herself  for  ever.  Mr.  Browning  would  be  impossible  in 
those  vast  primeval  realms  where  Nature  still  proudly  asserts  Her 
Dominion — where  she  oppresses  men  with  creatures  "burning 
bright  in  the  forests  of  the  night,"  shakes  them  from  their  bubble 
habitations  in  her  delirium,  deeimates  them  with  the  breath  of 

*  u  u  2 
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pestilence  and  famine,  overwhelms  them  in  torrents  of  devastating' 
fire! 

In  a  time  when  all  secrets  were  at  length  supposed  to  be  laid  bare 
before  man's  microscopic  imderstanding,  all  superstitions  exploded,  all 
mysteries  explained,  when  the  universe  emptied  of  ancient  awe 
seemed  no  longer  venerable,  but  a  hideous  lazar-house  rather  made 
visible  to  all  human  eyes  in  every  ghastly  comer  of  it — before  the 
Circe-wand  of  Materialism,  Love  metamorphosed  into  a  sensation^ 
and  Man  shrivelled  to  a  handful  of  dust — ^when  the  Body  of  God's  own 
breathing  World  wajs  laid  with  familiar  irreverence  upon  the  board  of 
a  near-sighted  professor  to  be  dissected — then  the  Prophet-poets, 
Bousseau  and  Byron,  pointed  men  to  the  World-Soul,  commanding 
them  once  more  to  veil  their  faces  before  the  swift  subtle  splendour 
of  Life  ;  this  they  named  Nature  ;  we  may  name  it  God  ! 

The  reaction  in  fevour  of  Nature  and  conmion  humanity  was  indeed 
commeTvced  in  the  generation  preceding  Byron — by  the  two  great 
poets,  Chatterton  and  Burns  ;  by  the  genuine  poets,  Shenstone,  Gold- 
smith, Gray,  Thomson,  Blake,  and  Cowper.  It  was  developed  in  its 
distinctively  modem  form  equally  by  Byron's  contemporaries,  Shelley, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats.  Still  none  of  Byron's  contem- 
poraries filled  the  European  rdle  as  Nature-poets  that  Bj^ron  filled — 
though  the  foiu*  I  have  named  are  equally  eminent  in  this  capacity  ; 
and  in  some  respects  even  his  superiors.  Thus  Byron  has  not,  like 
Wordsworth,  distilled  for  us  the  very  essence  of  Nature's  gentler  moods, 
has  not  listened  at  her  very  heart,  and  beheld  all  the  subtle  changes 
of  her  countenance  in  simshine  or  other  tranquil  joy  3  has  not  associ- 
ated these  with  gentle  women  walking  along  life's  cool  sequestered 
vale,  and  fading  quietly  heavenward — ^nor  the  stern  strong  power  of 
northern  mountains  (which  this  great  poet  has  equally  felt)  with 
calm  faithful  heroic  men  in  however  humble  a  guise ;  while  there  was 
less  in  Byron  of  the  mysticcd  element  so  hard  to  define,  which  was 
present  with  magical  efiect  in  all  those  I  have  named,  and  is  equally 
present  in  Tennyson — though  with  "  Manfred  "  and  "  Heaven  and 
Earth**  before  me,  I  cannot  say  that  in  its  own  form  it  was  altogether 
absent.  But  in  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  absence 
of  the  Titanic  diabolic  element ;  there  is  a  certain  hftrdness,  or  obsti- 
nate dulness,  a  sober  cautious  rationality,  a  serene  self-complacency  be- 
gotten of  good  inherited  physical  and  moral  constitution,  together  with 
general  comfortableness  of  condition,  that  prevented  his  responding 
fully  to  the  mighty  impulses  of  his  time,  so  wise  and  yet  so  unwise  ; 
the  people  about  him  w'cre  contentedly  orthodox,  and  he  was  as  their 
fatherly  minister :  he  viewed  his  own  venerable  image  in  the  lakes, 
and  smiled  benignant ;  very  pleasant  also  seemed  to  him  the  stately 
park  of  Lord  Lonsdale^and  he  thanked  Providence  for  Lonsdalcs  and 
stately  parks.  "  Strong  passions  mean  weak  w-ill,'*  sings  Mr.  Patmore  ; 
but  these  are  axioms  that,  like  certain  toys,  will  stand  equally  well 
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on  either  eud.  Strong  will  may  mean  weak  passions — mere  fluttering 
impulses  of  a  student,  hardly  needing  the  rock-built  citadel  of  virtue 
to  withstand  them  :  there  is  real  giant  strength  in  a  Byron,  though  it 
be  ill-regulated.  Nevertheless,  so  high-souled  a  poet  as  Wordswo^h 
must  needs  break  forth,  ever  and  anon,  into  ^*  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man ;"  his  genius  was  too  real  not  to  be  sorrowful — too  reflective  not 
to  give  its  owii  poetic  and  distinctively  modern  colouring  to  the 
Accepted  creed ;  and  in  his  reconstruction  of  the  hollow  conventional 
poetic  diction,  as  in  his  resolute  turning  with  Crabbe  toward  "  the 
humble  annals  of  the  poor,*'  he  showed  himself  also  in  his  measure 
■a  child  of  the  Revolution,  though  his  political  sympathies  were 
conservative.  But  this  Diabolic  (not  Revolutionary)  element  is  far 
more  pronounced  in  Tennyson  than  in  Wordsworth.  His  range  is  a 
wide  one,  whatever  poetlings  and  critic^ters  may  say  ;  witness  those 
haunting  and  terrible  poems,  The  Vision  of  Sin  and  LiLcretius, 

In  Byron,  again,  there  is  less  of  what  we  feel  in  so  much  of  Shelley, 
wherever  Shelley  is  at  his  best ;  harmonious  marriage  of  consummate 
feeling,  imagery,  and  expression,  perfect  poetic  music,  equal  to  that  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  in  their  highest  flights.  We  seldom  feel  in 
Byron  s,  as  in  Shelley's  lyrics>  the  very  quintessence  of  etherial 
spiritualization,  the  very  soul  of  absolutely  faultless  verbal  melodies, 
rising,  falling,  wayward,  and  untameable  as  a  fountain  blown  ever  by 
the  wind,  subject  to  no  law  but  the  law  of  their  own  lawless  and 
superhuman  loveliness.  At  the  same  time  Shelley's  Protean  impal- 
pable superabundant  splendours  of  imagery  and  diction  are  on  the 
verge  of  vanishing  into  a  sp^ray  of  mere  verbal  effects,  and  sometimes 
his  poetry  unsuccessfully  usurps  the  function  of  music  proper.  There 
was  a  certain  absence  ixi  Shelley  of  that  sustained  architectonic  creative 
faculty  which  is  akin  to  Reason ;  an  absence  which,  were  it  not  for 
his  transcendent  excellence  in  other  respects,  might  even  militate 
against  his  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  our  coimtry's  greatest  poets. 
There  is,  however,  a  rare  transfused  fragrance,  and  pervading  air  or 
tone,  that  gives  a  certain  unity  to  his  brilliant  compositions  ;  but  in 
Byron's  best  work,  it  is  a  complex  organic  whole,  with  members  of 
difierentiated  function,  that  emerges,  no  mere  roods  of  floating 
prismatic  substance,  with  every  part,  as  in  low  organizations,  equally 
fulfilling  the  function  of  every  other :  yet  he  never  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  mostly  mechanical  ingenuity,  as  does  Southey ;  his  work  is 
nourished  upon  passionate  rational  insight  Herein  he  is  akin  to  the 
great  creators ;  he  is  clear,  luminous,  incisive,  coherent  in  his 
descriptions ;  healthy  vision  of  a  sane  human  creature  never  deserts 
him ,-  his  strokes  are  few,  yet  sharp  as  those  of  a  graving-tool,  while 
Shelley's  vision  seems  often  blurred  and  confused.  But  it  is  only 
the  general  character  of  an  object  Byron  gives ;  and  where  he  tries  to 
be  delicate  and  feathery  in  his  touches,  like  Wordsworth,  Keats,  or 
Shelley,    he   frequently  becomes   merely  tame   and    conventional. 
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Moreover,  in  jugtioe  to  Wordsworth,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  are 
tedious  lengths  of  somewhat  commonplace  verse  even  in  the  early 
tales,  as  likewise  in  the  early  parts  of  Childe  Harold — ^plenty  of  them 
moreover  in  the  dramas. 

In  seeking  for  a  note  of  this  peculiar  modem  Nature-worship,  I 
think  we  must  set  down  as  a  principal  one,  PawtheUm^  either  overt  or 
implicit.  For  it  is  a  worship — precisely  as  the  Scandinavian  and 
Greek  Mythologies  are  worships--only  in  a  modern  form ;  and  there  was 
leu  of  this  in  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  the  Fletchers,  Brownd,  Drayton^ 
or  Milton,  although  in  these  poets  delight  in  external  nature  was  most 
firesh  and  genuine.  But  no  less  in  Byron,Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge 
than  in  Shelley  there  was  worskvp  of  the  Creature ;  though  in  Byron, 
because  he  had  less  metaphysical  grasp  of  thought,  in  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  because  they  were  by  conviction  theists,  the  Pantheism 
was  implicit;  while  in  Shelley,  as  in  Goethe,  it  was  overt.  In 
Tennyson,  a  theist,  it  is  again  implicit.  In  Goldsmith  and  that 
generation,  as  in  Chaucer,  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  of  this.  The* 
fifth  great  nature-worshipper,  Keats,  is  so  fEir  not  pantheistic,  because 
he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  polytheistic  Greek  myth-maker 
bom  out  of  due  time  :  he  personified  Nature ;  as  indeed  to  a  large 
extent  did  Spenser,  and  the  other  Elizabethans,  and  Chatterton ; 
where  he  does  not,  he  endows  her  with  animation  akin  to  the  human, 
which  again  reveals  in  him  implicit  pantheism.  But  Goldsmith  (like 
the  lesser  Georgian  poets,  Rogers,  Milman,  &c.,)  regards  the  external 
world  as  the  creation  of  a  personal  God,  and  simply  records  what  he 
sees,  and  the  pleasure  it  gives  him,  together  with  its  remoter  asso- 
ciations ;  always  putting  Nature  well  outside  himself,  humanity,  and 
God,  as  something  just  created  to  be  perceived]^and£give  us  emotions 
— or  food  and  raiment. 

Byron's  tales  are  delightfully  steeped  in  a*sunny^£astem  atmos- 
phere — ^though,  perhaps,  they  are  hardly  equal  in  this  respect  to  the 
few  wonderful  lines  depicting  Eastern  travel  in  his  own  '*  Dream," 
to  Beckford's  "  Vathek,"  or  to  "  Hermann  Agha,"  a  quite  marvellous 
Eastern  novel,  recently  published  by  Mr.  Gififord  Palgrave,  the  tra- 
veller ;  worthy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  a  novel,  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
as  an  Eastern  tale.  Byron's  later  story  '^  The  Island,"  is  however^ 
deliciously  suffused  with  the  tropical  glow — ^though  the  versification 
and  diction  of  it  are  in  his  most  curiously  careless  and  objectionable 
manner. 

Like  the  best  lyrics  of  Biums  and  Scott,  Byron's  are  more  alive  with 
warm  humanity,  go  more  to  the  heart  of  mankind,^than  those  lovely 
dissolving  phantasmal  ones  of  Shelley ;  though  it  is  to  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  vein  of  coarse  earthlinees  and  commonness  about  Byron 
that  makes  many  of  his  lyrics  poor  and  wooden,  as  Shelley's 
never  are.  But  his  best  are  rich  with  a  masculine  sorrow,  often 
graceful,  and  tenderly  musical  in  the  highest  degree.     One  need 
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name  only  "Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul/*  "When  we  two 
Parted,"  "  The  Wild  Gazelle,"  the  poems  to  his  sigter  and  Thyrza. 
Yet  the  most  original  and  distinguished  of  Byron's  lyrical  work  is 
certainly  that  in  which  his  manifold  wrath,  his  passion  for  wild  life, 
and  his  ardour  for  human  freedom,  are  embodied.  How  glorious 
the  "  Isles  of  Greece,"  how  fine  *'  Sennacherib,"  and  "  The  Song  of 
Saul ; "  how  powerful  the  ."  Ode  on  Buonaparte,"  and  the  "  Ode 
from  the  French !"  The  most  concentrated  venom  of  hate  is  distilled 
into  the  lyric,  *^  When  the  Moon  is  on  the  Wave  "  in  Manfred.  But 
his  odes  on  the  whole  are  not  equal  to  Shelley's,  whose  passion 
for  human  liberty  was  quite  as  ardent,  and  more  spiritual  than 
Byron's ;  purified  by  his  longing  for  a  reign  of  Love  and  Peace ;  so 
that  he  breaks  ever  and  anon  into  heavenly  seraphic  strains,  as  in 
Hellas  and  Prometheus,  borne  aloft  upon  the  strong  wings  of  varied 
lyrical  measures -that  never  £eu1  him.  Shelley's  fury  of  indignation 
in  face  of  armed  oppression  is  at  white  heat  and  tremendous  ;  but 
there  is  a  want  of  steadfast  distinctness  of  thought,  and  aim,  and 
feeling,  even  here.  Byron  may  droop  his  pinion  and  flounder ;  but 
he  never  lacks  this  manful  grasp  of  his  theme ;  rejoicing  moreover  in 
the  common  earthly  human  effort  and  mixed  stormy  strife  by  which 
deliverance  and  the  age  of  gold  must  sternly  be  fought  for  inch  by 
inch.  Hence,  men  in  general  will  always  feel  his  poetry  more 
germane  to  them  and  to  the  real  world.  Shelley,  the  Peri,  like  his 
own  skylark,  sings  to  us  from  the  sky. 

The  finest  of  the  "tales,"  to  my  mind  (it  belongs  to  his  later 
period),  is  "  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  ;"  that  is  in  perfect  harmony, 
and  unutterably  beautiful,  with  its  solemn  oigan-peal  of  the  "  Sonnet 
to  Liberty"  as  an  overture.  There  is  all  Scott's  unity  of  effect  here, 
and  more  than  his  aroma  of  poetry  indefinable.  For  Scott,  it  should 
be  remembered,  deliberately  gave  up  the  field  of  verse-poetry  to  his 
younger  rival;  he  felt^  and  felt  rightly,  that  they  had  much  in 
common  as  poets,  but  that  there  was  a  jt  ne  sods  quoi  about  Byron's 
metrical  work  that  made  it  for  the  most  part  rarer  and  higher  in 
quality  ;  they  were  both  romaTvtic  poets,  delighting  in  themes  of  love, 
and  strife,  ivad  pageantry — ^with  the  supernatural  mysterious  element 
toning  down  the  brilliancy  of  their  work  here  and  there.  Scott  had 
more  of  the  plotrconstructing  facidty  than  ByrOn,  and  far  more 
dramatic  power  :  accordingly  he  became  the  greatest  writer  of  prose 
fiction  in  the  English  language.  For  I  cannot  think  (with  all  our 
abundant  talent  in  ^his  region)  that,  regarding  him  as  a  sponkmeatis 
creative  poet,  in  the  wider  sense  of  that  word,  any  English  man  or 
woman  has  ever  rivalled  him — except  the  man  who  surpasses  all, 
Shakspeare  :  though  Dickens  has  his  own  place  apart,  and  Thackeray 
runs  Scott  very  near.  In  his  prose,  by  the  way,  Scott  has  achieved, 
I  think,  a  finer  work  of  art  than  Byron  himself,  in  one  of  Byron's 
own  special  literary  moods.     I  allude  to  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor," 
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perhaps  one  of  the  four  finest  novels  in  the  world  ;  "  Don  Quixote," 
"  Les  Mis^rables,"  and  "Consuelo,"  being  the  other  three.  More- 
over, Scott's  feeling  of  the  supernatural  in  Nature  comes  out  espe- 
cially in  his  novels,  notably  in  the  "  Monastery : "  this  is  very  real 
and  magical,  and  quite  the  feeling  of  mediaeval  romance,  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  intellectual  creed  ;  but  all  that  was  in  his  blood, 
and  the  traditions  upon  which  he  had  been  nourished.  It  is  quite 
cikin  to  Pagan  Polytheism,  and  is  just  the  old  Nature-worship  that 
could  not  be  expelled  altogether  by  the  crude  carpenter-theory  which 
the  established  religion  had  made  orthodox  :  the  old  gods  might  be 
devils  and  witches,  as  had  been  decreed ;  but,  anyhow,  they  woidd 
not  be  expelled  altogether ;  there  they  were  mysteriously  animating 
or  inliabiting  certain  elements  of  Nature.  The  clouds  were  full  of 
angels  or  demons ;  the  white  light  was  God's  throne,  and  ^iries 
peopled  the  woods  and  streams.  This  feeling  of  physical  elements  as 
a  halAiat  for  spiritual  beings  is  always  associated  with  an  instinctive 
fancy  (or  rather  intuition)  that  they  are  a  naturally  fit  habitation 
for  them ;  such  spirits  are  virtually  the  souls  corresponding  to  the 
bodies  of  these  elements,  the  ideas,  or  spiritual  essences  of  them 
personified — a  conception  so  far  justified  by  Philosophy,  when  she 
teaches  that  man  is  a  fuial  cause  and  consummation,  a  more  per- 
fectly finished  truth,  as  it  were,  implicit  in  Physical  Agencies  :  this 
Humanity  repeating  in  a  higher  sphere  the  life  of  Nature,  which  is 
imder  one  aspect  that  higher  life  in  the  forming,  and  repeating  more 
-  emphatically  in  some  Personalities  than  in  others  the  special  type  of 
certain  physical  agencies — flowing  stream  in  one  ntan,  stolid  mountain 
in  another  :  still  the  Pantheistic  feeling  that  these  Agencies  ore  dis- 
tinct though  living  Powers  in  communion  with  man,  and  influencing 
him,  seems  more  essentially  true — though  of  course  there  may  also  be 
individual  spirits  with  subtle  bodies  inhabiting  the  various  elements  ; 
the  elements  themselves  having,  however,  soul  after  their  kind,  as 
well  as  body.  Thus  in  Dante*s  colossal  poem,  all  the  material 
imagery  is  informed  with  spiritual  significance ;  it  is  the  elaborate 
embodiment  of  great  moral  and  spiritual  ideas  :  and  Dante  evidently 
looked  with  his  earnest  eyes  upon  the  visible  universe  as  God's 
grand  symbol ;  though  of  course  his  creed  was  Catholic  and  Theistic. 

In  **  Childe  Harold  "  there  are  passages  which  must  hold  their  owa 
for  ever  in  the  ranks  of  English  poetry  : — 

"  Once  more  upon  the  waters !  yet  once  more  1 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider  1    Welcome  to  their  roar  ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance  wheresoever  they  lead ! 
Though  the  strained  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on,  for  I  am  as  a  weed 
Flung  from  the  rock  on  ocean's  foam  to  sail, 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail  I  " 
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The  exquisite  lines  that  refer  to  Waterloo  can  hardly  be  forgotten 
— nor  those  sweet  peaceful  ones  about  Lake  Leman  that  breathe  the 
twin  influence  of  Leman  and  of  Shelley — nor  the  magnificent 
reverberation  in  clanging  words  of  an  Alpine  thunder-storm  : — 

"  Lausanne  I  and  Femey  !  ye  have  been  the  abodes 
Of  names  which  nnto  70a  bequeathed  a  name  ! " 

Ay,  and  what  of  Rousseau's  Clarens ;  of  Geneva,  the  city  of  Calvin, 
that  other  great  Genevese  reformer,  and  now  of  Coppet,  and 
Diodati  ]  These  all,  with  Bomiivard,  are  a  felt  presence  by  Leman 
—consecrating  her  shores  and  her  waters.  I  went  to  Diodati  lately. 
It  was  deserted,  and  we  wandered  through  the  rooms  and  about  the 
garden  where  Byron  and  Shelley  had  sat  conversing — where  Milton 
too  had  set  his  foot  in  days  gone  by !  When  Byron  returned  to 
Diodati,  after  sitting  late  into  the  night  with  Shelley  on  the  opposite 
shore,  the  Shelleys  from  their  chamber  used  to  hear  his  rich  voice 
singing  across  the  water  from  his  boat.  Like  Julie  and  St.  Preuz,  he 
and  Shelley  were  once  nearly  wrecked  in  a  boat  off  Meillerie.  This 
was  the  period  at  which  one  loves  to  think  of  the  two  poets  as 
together,  and  afterwards  at  Venice,  when  they  used  to  ride  on  the 
Lido.  The  4th  Canto,  however,  is  grandest  of  all,  has  some  of  the 
finest  descriptive  poetry  in  our  language.  It  opens  worthily  with 
Venice  in  her  sad  glory.  How  splendidly  is  the  poet  Tasso  con- 
trasted with  his  princely  oppressor,  Alphonso  of  Ferrara  !  How  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  Temi's  Cataract  have  passed  into  the 
shouting  stanzas!  All  the  noble  verses  concerning  Rome  and  hei^ 
departed  glories,  her  ruins  and  her  triumphs  of  art,  are  worthy  of 
the  great  subject.     But  what  misery  ! — 

«  For  all  are  meteoirs  with  a  different  name ; 
And  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the  flame  I " 

With  that  "Marah  of  misanthropy  and  despair  within,"  whom 
couldst  thou  trust,  who  could  trust  Uiee  ?  Not  even  God  to  trust 
in,  or  the  Divine  All,  which  is  self-reconciled,  and  of  which  thou 
wast  one  Age's  world-agonizing  Spirit !  After  a  stately  and  most 
pathetic  lamentation  over  Princess  Charlotte,  there  grow  upon  the 
soul  and  resoimd  those  ocean  murmurs,  which  are  the  conclusion 
and  crowning  poetry  of  a  poem  that  will  be  forgotten  only  with  its 
native  tongue.     Vanishes  here  the  "  Pilgrim  of  Eternity"  : — 

But  since  Byron,  let  us  remember  that  the  Age  is  awakening  to  new 
life — "  The  age  of  ruins  is  past."  It  is*  full  of  Devil  and  Mammon 
worship,  death,  agony,  and  vulgar  fever ;  but  he  is  no  great  poet 
who  daintily  hides  himself  from  it  in  the  study  or  the  studio. 
The  people  are  awake ;  thought  is  awake ;  each  must  enter  into  the 
life  of  the  rude  giant;  he  only  who  does  so  dare  pretend  to  see 
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beyond.  There  are  great  wars,  and  national  moyementa,  wonderful 
inventions,  terrible  conflict  of  principles ;  the  world  is  recreated  at 
the  breath  of  science ;  our  explorers  yisit  all  countries,  and  Columbus- 
like discover  new  continents  :  "  Pioneers  !  O  Pioneers  1 '' 

Bjron,  in  ''  Don  Juan  "  especially,  has  shown  a  boundless  creative 
imagination   of  the  recdistic  order.     Where  men  and  women  of  a 
certain  type  are  concerned,  and  that  type  is  by  no  means  so  limited 
as    Macaulay    and    some    other    critics    have    maintained,   where 
the  grander  elements  of  Nature  are   in  question,   as   also,   in  the 
evocation   of  high  thoughts    and   feelings   of  a  definite  range   in 
connection   with    these,  he  is  first-rate,  as    frequently  in    tender- 
ness.    But  for  the    creation   of  ideal  worlds   and   their  denizens, 
governed    by    lofty  reflective    imaginative    purpose,  and  requiring 
sustained  flights  in  high  spiritual  atmospheres,  we  must  turn  to 
Dante,  Milton,  or  Shakspeare.    In  Byron  fine  typical  Personifications 
are  rare,  such  as  we  find  in  Spenser  or  Chatterton — Byron's  "  War,"  in 
"  Childe  Harold  "  being  adapted  from  a  finer  personification  in  the 
"  Marvellous  Boy."    Yet  the  strangely  beautiful  "  dramatic  mystery," 
'^  Heaven  and  Earth,"  might  almost  be  excepted  from  this  criticism, 
for  here  the  gloom  of  coming  Deluge  and  its  deepening  ^terrors  are 
palpably,  yet  with  appropriate  indistinctness  of  visionary  imagery, 
rolled  around  mystic  loves  of  "  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover." 
Here  there  is  much  of  the  fine  sweep  of  a  great  idealistic  artist's 
brush :  still  even  this  required  imagination  of  a  far  less  idealistic 
order  than  the  construction  of  a  Pandemonium,  a  Hell,  or  a  Pur- 
gatory.    Bring  that  sea,  and  those  mountains,  which  the  poet  knew 
so  well,  together — the  great  spectacular  phenomena  of  mountain, 
cloud,  and  ocean — and  there  looms  the  Deluge.     Byron's  wonted 
range  of  subject  and  treatment  is  hardly  here  self-surpa^ed.     His 
personages,  even  his  immortals,  are  still  embodiments  of  the  same 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  desires.     Yet  the  dim  outlines  of  those  exulting 
demons  in  the  twilight ;  those  angel-forms,  and  the  women  who  call 
them,  Aholibamah,  and  tender  Anah ;  the  good  men  Japhet  and  Noah ; 
Eaphael  appearing  to  summon  the^  new  rebel  angels  to  their  duty ; 
the  welter  of  common  mortals  struggling  with  doom — ^all  this  forms  a 
magnificent  lurid  picture  of  a  '^  world  before  the  flood  "  that  is  almost 
worthy  of  our  loftier  spiritual  masters.     Still  there  is  little  here  of 
sustained  imaginative  incarnation  and  realization  of  spiritual  things 
— with  wizard  flashings  of  weird  yet  appropriate  detail  helping  to 
impress  the  Daedal  individualities  sprung  from  the  brain  of  their 
creator  upon  us.     The   Melancholia  of  Ddrer — Sin  and   Death — 
Caliban — those  apocalyptic  soids  in  the  Doom-circles  of  the  Floren- 
tine, the  regions  wherein  they  dwell  awfully  aware  with  populous 
imagery,  whereunto  they  appear  as  native — ^think  of  these  !  and  again 
of  fimtastic  dream-worlds,  self-involved  and  subtly  infinite  like  the 
rose — Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  the  Tempest,  Shelley's  Prometheus, 
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visions  of  Calderon,  Keats,  and  Coleridge.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  har- 
monious lyrical  atmosphere  pervading  this  grand  shadowy  creation, 
which  sets  it  by  itself  as  a  great  ideal  work  of  a  Master,  who  is  per- 
haps greatest  as  a  realistic  poet.  There  is  also  one  magnificent 
verse  in  the  "  Vision  of  Judgment"  describing  Satan,  which,  if  it  were 
not  somewhat  a  reminiscence  of  Milton,  one  might  pronounce  Miltonic. 
But  although  I  hold  with  Shelley,  Goethe,  Scott,  and  Wilson,  that 
''  Cain  "  is  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  our  language,  the  early  portion  of 
the  poem,  wherein  Byron  may  be  said  to  enter  into  direct  competition 
with  Milton,  is  surely  a  failure.  There  is  no  soul-overwhelming  gran- 
deur at  all  in  those  queer  regions  of  space  to  which  he  conducts 
Lucifer  and  Cain.  Lucifer,  moreover,  is  a  melancholy  Byron,  only  a 
little  more  graceful  and  sentimental  than  Cain.  In  his  long  discourse 
with  Cain  we  discern  little  difiference  between  them,  while  we  do  pain- 
fully feel  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Byron  where  thought  is  wanted,  that  if 
Byron  had  been  a  thinker  like  Dante,  or  Milton,  or  Goethe,  he  might 
have  sat  beside  the  three  greatest  poets  of  £urope.  Homer,  Dante,  and 
Shakspeare ;  but  the  lucubrations  of  Cain  axu^  Lucifer  lack  vigour  and 
point,  as  those  of  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  never  do.  It  is  in  the 
human  element,  however,  that  Cain  is  so  magnificent,  as  a  grwi, 
dramatic  picture.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  though  Byron  is  not 
a  great  dramatist,  he  is  a  great  dramatic  painter.  I  believe  it  is 
Wilson  who  says,  that  his  groups  and  personages  are  as  statuesque 
bronzes  cast  in  the  fire.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  Goethe,  who  ought 
to  be  an  authority,  most  highly  praised  his  dramas.  Certainly  he 
has  not  the  wonderful  skill  in  dramatic  dialogue  of  Landor ;  nor  in 
dramatic  monolc^ie  of  Mr.  Browning.  But  where  Byron  is  effective 
in  drama,  it  is  by  lyrically  pouring  the  quintessence  of  his  characters 
into  the  mould  of  one  supreme  situation,  capable  of  realising  them  with 
the  utmost  intensity.  This  seems  to  be  somewhat  true  of  Hugo  also, 
though  Hugo  has  more  plot-constructing  faculty — arranges  and  dove- 
tails his  incidents  with  all  the  skill  of  Calderon, — and  heightens  his 
effects  by  varying,  as  it  were,  and  midtiplying  with  tremendous 
prodigality  of  power  such  great  effective  situations.  But  there  is 
little  Shakspearian  development  of  character  either  in  Hugo  or 
Byron ;  yet  I  should  maintain,  as  against  the  ordinary  criticism,  that 
Byron  can  realise  characters  of  a  type  opposite  to  that  one  type 
most  congenial  to  his  genius,  sufficiently  to  present  these  as 
truly  and  vitally  influencing  one  another,  especially  in  certain 
supreme  scenes  or  situations ;  that  is  not  so  in  Manfi'ed,  which 
is  a  mere  monologue ;  but  it  is  so  in  "  Cain,"  "  Marino  Faliero,"  and 
''  Sardanapalus.''  From  the  third  act  onward,  Cain  becomes  and  con- 
tinues magnificent — ^from  where  Cain  mutters  forebodings  over  little 
Enoch,  his  own  and  his  sister  Adah's  child,  while  she  gently  remon- 
strates, to  where  Cain  is  contrasted  with  Abel,  as  the  spirit  of 
revolt   and  denial  with    that  of   tranquil  faith,   rising  to  utmost 
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heights  of  moral  dignity  and  wrath,  where  Abel  confronts  the  blas- 
phemer who  would  overthrow  the  chosen  altar  of  Jehovah,  his  own 
proud  offering  lying  unaccepted,  his  own  altar  smitten  to  the  dust. 
There  is  nothing  in  English  poetry  finer  for  tragic  intensity  and 
pathos,  than  the  supreme  scene  where  Cain  strikes  his  brother  dead 
with  a  brand  snatched  from  the  altar,  then  bows  in  horrified  remorse 
over  the  corpse  — ^he  who  so  sullenly  arraigned  the  fated  Doom,  fat^d 
through  his  own  passions,  half-righteous  and  half-evil,  to  bring  him- 
self that  hated  Doom  into  the  world  \  Eve,  the  mother  of  all,  cursing 
with  terrific  energy  her  own  eldest-bom,  slayer  of  her  well-beloved  son ; 
gentle  Zillah,  Abel's  wife,  lamenting  over  him ;  and  Adah,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  types  of  holy  womanhood  in  literature, — Adah,  when  the 
dark  smitten  murderer  bids  her  leave  him  alone,  only  answering  with 
troubled  wonder,  "  Why,  all  have  left  thee  !  "  Then  Cain,  the  brand 
upon  his  brow,  wanders  forth  with  Adah  into  the  wilderness,  she 
leading  their  little  Enoch  by  the  hand,  kissing  Abel's  cold  clay,  and 
praying  "  Peace  be  with  him  I "  to  which  Cain  in  the  last  words  of 
this  great  poem  responds,  "  But  with  me  I "  Byron's  Cain  is  by  no 
means  a  very  wicked  man ;  he  is  surprised  as  it  were  into  the 
murder,  and,  as  matters  are  here  represented,  we  feel  that  he  did  well 
to  be  angry.  He  with  becoming  dignity  makes  an  offering  appropriate 
to  him,  according  to  his  light,  which  he  may  well  hope  that  the  all- 
seeing,  just  God  will  accept ;  he  is  throughout  half-doubtful  about  his 
God,  half-defiant  of  what  seems  to  himself  evil  in  that  God.  His 
very  objection  to  the  sacrifice  of  innocent  animals  proves  him  to  be 
humane,  and  a  foe  to  all  cruel  oppression,  as  also  his  abhorrence-  of 
human  vengeanoe,  ev^n  in  Deity,  if  it  were  true  that  Deity  needed  to 
be  propitiated  by  bloody  sacrifice.  Since  the  great  and  holy  Christian 
reformer  of  our  nineteenth  century,  Frederick  Maurice,  need  Christians 
any  longer  think  this  poem  very  blasphemous  1  That  there  are  "  no 
ideas  "  in  Byron,  moreover,  Mr.  Arnold  in  the  face  of  this  poem  should 
scarcely  maintain.  I  conceive  "  Cain  "  to  be  the  philosophico-imaginative 
consummation  to  which  the  Tales,  "  Manfred,"  and  "  Childe  Harold  " 
tended.  Together  with  "  Manfred,"  moreover,  it  proves  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's objection  as  to  Byron's  unduly  exalting  Nature  over  men,  a 
somewhat  unfortimate  one.  If  you  must  judge  a  poet  as  yoti  wotdd 
a  didactic  philosopher,  I  should  say  that  Byron's  error  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  imduly  exalting  the  individual  human  spirit;  in  a.  lack  of 
humility  and  resignation.  Cain,  like  Faust,  is  insatiably  curious, 
and  chafes  agamst  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge;  yet  he  repre- 
sents a  faithless  desultory  time,  which  ours  still  is,  moreover ;  for  in 
this  region  of  the  intellect,  he  rather  seems  angry  at  not  knowing 
without  being  at  the  trouble  of  learning ;  he  takes  no  laborious  pains 
reverently  to  seek  truth.  In  that,  too,  Byronism  represents  an  age  of 
rather  shallow  scepticism  that  sneers  and  sighs  over  the  insolubility 
of  problems,  which  it  is  too  weak  and  idle  manfuUy  to  grasp — but  with 
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a  doom  overshadowing  himself,  his  beloved  ones  and  all  mankind, 
which  seems  to  him  unintelligible  and  unjust,  he  refuses  to  be  meekly 
happy  and  content,  even  though  he  loves  Adah  and  his  child ;  he  is- 
the  Genius  of  speculative  yearning,  oppressed  and  over-charged  with 
evil  within,  the  curse  of  hereditary  sin ;  morbidly  sensitive  to  evil 
without ;  over-clouding  all  past,  present,  and  prospective  good  with 
the  gloom  of  his  own  sullen  frown,  out  of  which  must  inevitably 
spring  the  lightning  of  his  crime ;  even  by  the  side  of  his  own  true 
wife  and  his  own  sweet  boy,  aloTie !  In  a  fine  sonorous  invective 
Lucifer  avers  that  God  Himself,  however  powerful,  must  be  most 
miserable  of  all — for  He  is  the  most  aloTie.  Could  Ho  but  annihilate 
himself  and  all,  but  alas  for  His  and  our  immortality  I  Cain  finds 
too  that  "  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  tliat  of  life,*'  Byron's  is  the 
wail  of  baffled  human  understanding,  without  faith,  hope,  resigna- 
tion, self-control,  inward  harmony.  But  if  in  ''Cain"  he  defies 
heaven,  in  "  Manfred  "  he  defies  hell,  and  denies,  though  I  think  in 
vain,  the  power  of  any  evil  spirits  over  him,  asserting  proudly,  and 
with  truly  sublime  daring,  his  own  spiritual  independence  and  dignity^ 
He  is  a  Pagan,  not  a  Christian,  though  with  some  genuine  Christian 
sympathies,  and  a  Hebrew  creed  still  hanging  about  him.  But  he* 
never  holds  up  self-sacrifice,  humility,  or  patience,  is  always  haughty 
and  aggressive  ;  he  endures,  indeed,  but  somewhat  less  than  a  Pagan 
— ^he'  more  actively  despairs  and  rebels. 

Christianity  has  taught  him  discontent  with  this  life,  but  he  can- 
not accept  the  solutions  of  her  theologians  ;  so  with  tenfold  more  bit- 
terness than  Atrides  exclaiming  to  Zeus,  when  his  sword  broke  in 
his  hand,  *'  There  is  no  God  more  evil-minded  than  thou '' — than  the 
Neapolitan  fisherman  beating  the  image  of  his  Saint,  who  sends  storms 
instead  of  fine  weather — Byron  defies  and  rails  against  his  Deity.  But 
of  course  he  had  only  a  lingering  notion  that  the  popular  representation 
might  be  true,  and  that  there  was  really  a  Creator,  who,  having  created 
immortal  spirits,  tyrannically  forbids  them,  as  .Lucifer  finely  phrases 
it,  "to  vse  their  immortality"  their  reason,  their  conscience,  and  their 
heart.  It  is  against  this  God,  formed  in  the  image  of  priests  and  kings, 
that  Lucifer  and  Cain  rebel,  rather  than  against  the  true  Author  and 
Essence  of  Things.  Of  this  true  Author  and  Essence  of  Things 
Byron  had  unfortunately,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  time,  and 
his  own  want  of  philosophic  grasp,  very  little  idea;  yet  he  believed  in 
a  God;  and  very  naturally,  however  irrationally,  confounded  the 
true  God  with  the  current  orthodox  conception  of  Him,  against  which 
he  inveighed — if  vaguely,  still  with  enlightened  soul,  knowing  that 
God  was  by  theology  caricatured,  and  that  the  vulgar  conception  was 
monstrous  and  to  be  fought  against  But  after  all,  this  was  a 
dominant  conception,  one  that  had  always  been  dominant  more  or  less ; 
the  force  of  education,  authority,  universal  conviction,  practically 
moulding  all  the  relations  of  society,  together  with  the  poet's  own 
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ineffectual  habit  of  thought,  forced  the  Idea  on  him  as  a  kind  of 
Reality ;  but  his  better  yet  audacious  self  dared  to  wrestle  with  it, 
eren  on  this  basis  of  its  dubipus  reality ;  so  Job  yentures  to  argue 
with  the  Lord.     In  fi&ct,  a  half  truth  this  belief  must  be,  and  for  long 
it  has  been  to  mankind  as  a  whole  truth ;  "  the  times  of  this  ignor- 
ance Gk>d  winked  at ; "  but  the  idea  of  Him  must  be  slowly  purified. 
Acquiescence  in  evil  is  not  altogether  desirable,  and  to  pronounce 
evil  good,  because  divinely  appointed,  may  be  to  fetter  ourselves,  the 
human  race,  and  its  destiny  of  progress.     There  might  even  be  an 
evil  Demiurgus,  Crod  of  this  world,  as  some  Gnostics  believed ;  if  so, 
Byron  will  not  worship  him,     Byron  holds  the  human  spirit,  or  at 
least  the  tied  human  spirit,  with  its  Eternal  Reason  and  Sense  of 
Justice,  essentially  equal  to  any  gods  or  devils  whatsoever,  however 
powerful  these  may  be.     Both  Manfred  and  Cain  hurl  defiance  at  the 
very  skies.     What  makes  Cain  sound  blasphemous  is  that  Cain 
believes  in  Jehovah,  yet  defies  him-;  this  is  precisely  as  Shelley's 
Prometheus  defies  Zeus ;  but  we  have  been  brought  up  to  call  this 
apparent  wrong  of  theology  right,  because  we  are  assured  that  it  is 
divinely  revealed,  whereas  we  should  have  asked  ourselves,  haw  can 
doctrines  he  revealed  unless  by  an  anti-Christ  or  usurping  God,  if  they 
are  irrational  or  immoral  ?     Lucifer  and  Cain,  like  Prometheus,  are 
champions  of   human  liberty.      The    ultimate   arbiter.   Fate,  will 
dethrone  the  unjust  Zeus  in  the  end.     To  this  true  God  they  virtu- 
ally appeal,  and  they  cannot  be  disappointed;  or  in  other  words, 
they  really  appeal  from  God  in  His  partial,  to  God  in  His  fuller 
revelation  of  Himself,  which  He  is  indeed  making  through  them- 
selves; yet  their  shallow  presumption  and  irreverence  He  disapproves 
and  punishes ;  still  it  is  He,  the  World-spirit,  striving  in  them  to  tree 
Himself,  though  he  justifies  also  the  humble  holy  Abels.     If  the  evil 
cannot  be  destroyed,  it  can  be  chained  down ;  the  Good,  and  Just, 
and  Rational  is  Lord  over  the  Evil  and  Inane;  that  is  a  slave,  a 
drudge,  essential  indeed,  yet  subordinate  and  to  be  subordinated. 
One  can  indeed  only  sympathise  partly  with  this  revolt ;  it  is  in  part 
directed  against  the  very  nature  of  things,  against  the  true  Sovereign 
God,  who  must  be  beyond  our  right  and  wrong,  right  in  a  manner 
and  degree  to  which  our  rectitude  cannot  attain.     Neither  Byron  nor 
Shelley  were  possessed  with  that  awe  which  becomes  a  mortal  before 
the  unfathomable  Mystery.     Even  in  his  beloved  storms  Byron  felt 
little  spiritual  awe,  was  chiefly  "sharer  in  their  fierce  and  far  delight,** 
or  recklessly  contemptuous  of  humanity's  weakness.     Cain's  sullen 
hatred  of  effort  and  labour,  his  want  of  patient  faith,  his  obstinate 
self-will,  his  ignorance  of  how  to  conquer  Fate  by  calmly  accepting  it, 
or  circumventing  it  by  fertility  of  resource,  this  is  truly  evil  and  foUy, 
and  miserable  weakness ;  it  is  anarchy,  the  weakness  of  all  radical 
rebellion,  for  instance  of  the  recent  insane  developments  of  destruc- 
tive irreligion  and  democracy.     Yet  when  all  is  said,  is  there  not  the 
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mysterious  and  unutterablj  awful  Fountain  of  Evili  cosBTal  in  some 
inscrutable  manner  with  that  of  Good )  Forgive  then  the  ory  of  re- 
bellious despair!  it  too  proceeds  from  the  heart  of  the  infinite. 
Happiness  1  wonder  at  that  rather. 

Macaulay  says  Byron  can  only  paint  one  man  and  one  woman — a 
gross  exaggeration ;  for  Don  Juan  and  Sardanapalus  are  so  different 
from  Cain  that  they  cannot  be  confounded ;  and  as  to  women,  it  is 
mere  confusion  of  thought  to  confound  Adah,  Angiolina,  Haidee, 
Gulnare,  and  Myrrha,  wonderfully  realised  and  thoroughly  feminine 
types  all  of  them.  Gulnare  is  the  passionate  fierce  beautiful  southern 
woman,  of  which  l^pe  Byron  has  given  us  many  brilliant  portraitures. 
Haidee  is  a  loving  passionate  girl,  but  a  thoroughly  innocent, 
albeit  fiery-natured  one — she  might  indeed  become  Gulnare,  but  she 
is  something  totally  distinct.1  Adah  is  not  to  be  surpassed  for 
heavenly  yet  human  tender  unsidlied  perfection  of  womanliness — a 
perfect  sister,  mother,  wife ;  she  is  nbt  surpassed  in  Shakspeare,  Victor 
Hugo,  George  Sand,  Walter  Scott ;  even  the  Marguerite  of  Goethe  is 
only  equal  to  her.  Then  we  have  Zarina  in  "  Sardanapalus,"  Angiolina 
in  ''  Marino  Faliero,"  skilfully  painted  women  of  a  totally  different  order 
— ^noble  women  too — both  evidently  intended  for  idealised  portraitures 
of  Lady  Byron — self-possessed,  stately,  somewhat  cold,  yet  excellent  and 
affectionate.  In  "  Don  Juan,"  how  marvellously  good  is  Donna  Julia — 
and  her  letter  how  immortally  inimitable  !  We  have  again  Lady 
Adelaide  AmundeviUe,  a  very  clever  sketch  of  an  English  lady  of 
fashion,  and  the  sweet  seraphic  Aurora  Raby,  a  sort  of  English  Adah. 

"  Aurora  Baby,  a  yonng  star  who  ahone 
0*er  life,  too  sweet  an  image  for  such  glass, 
A  lovely  being  scaroely  formed  or  motdded, 
A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded. 
She  gazed  upon  a  world  she  soaroely  knew. 
As  seeking  not  to  know  it ;  silent,  lone. 
As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew, 
And  kept  her  heart  secure  within  its  zone. 
There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew ; 
Her  spirit  seemed  as  seated  on  a  throne 
Apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 
In  its  own  strength." 

Myrrha  in  ^'  Sardanapalus  "  is  a  heroine  of  the  antique  type,  beau- 
tiful and  splendid-souled,  rousing  the  luxurious  monarch  to  lofty 
action. 

If  Byron  had  possessed  the  instincts  of  a  great  dramatist,  he  could 
never  have  siurrendered  himself  to  the  bondage  of  the  so>called 
"vmities."  Yet  on  the  whole  he  may  instinctively  have  felt  that 
these  laws  furnished  him  with  certain  artificial  restraints,  helpful  to 
his  desultory  though  intense  genius;  serving  as  a  kind  of  blow- 
pipe to  concentrate  its  flame  upon  one  supreme  moment.  It  is  indeed 
diffictdt  to  deliver  a  verdict  on  the  dramas.   For  ^'  Sardanapalus  "  is  a 
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very  fine  play,  and  "  Mariiio  Faliero"  shows  real  dramatic  power,  yet  i» 
scarcely  a  good  drama ;  while  the  "  Two  Foscari "  is  dull  and  wooden, 
and  "  Werner  "  a  mere  plagiarism.  The  blank  verse  of  Byron's  dramas 
is  probably  the  worst  ever  written  by  a  great  poet ;  the  lines  end  in 
the  awkwardest  of  monosyllabic  parts  of  speech  "  ands "  "  ofs,"  Ac. 
There  is  no  harmonious  flexibility  and  resonance  in  the  metre  at  all ; 
and  there  is  a  quantity  of  tedious  prose  cut  up  into  lengths.  The 
motive  in  '^  Marino  Faliero ''  strikes  one  as  inadequate  to  support  the 
play's  action,  as  Byron  has  represented  that  motive ;  he  has  not 
skilfully  made  us  feel  the  mixed  half  unconscious  influences  that 
probably  prompted  the  old  Doge.  Yet  the  fiery  old  man  is  finely  drawn, 
and  the  scene  where  he  reveals  himself  to  the  conspirators  in  their 
midnight  meeting  is  full  of  stormy  power,  and  thoroughly  true  to 
nature,  the  conflict  of  feelings  in  the  old  man  as  an  aristocrat  in  such 
a  position  being  subtly  realised.  Here  again  Byron  draws  from  within. 
The  concluding  scene  (the  execution)  is  eminently  picttiresque.  But 
"  Sardanapalus''  is  certainly  a  very  fine  play — a  great  dramatic  success, 
though  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  equal  to  Otway,  "  The  Cenci,"  Sheridan, 
or  the  only  great  English  play  of  recent  times,  Sir  Henry  Taylor's 
"  Philip  van  Artevelde."  In  "  Sardanapalus,"  however,  we  behold  (so 
far  as  the  "  unities  "  allow)  the  march  of  tragic  historic  events,  and 
these  have  a  palpable  influence  in  developing  the  character  of  a 
luxurious,  effeminate,  yet  amiable,  generous,  and  ultimately  heroic 
monarch.  Myrrha,  moreover,  the  grand  Greek  maiden,  together  with 
Salemenes,  the  stem  honest  warrior,  who,  though  but  a  sketch,  is 
life-like  and  well-realised,  have  a  noble  influence  upon  the  king, 
who  can  appreciate  their  elevated  characters.  There  is  a  weak  side 
to  the  play,  no  doubt,  as  Bishop  Heber  pointed  out — ^in  the  group 
of  Arbaces,  and  Beleses  the  priest,  who  are  not  dramatically  i-epre- 
sented  in  their  mutual  relations  with  one  another.  Admirable,  how- 
ever, is  the  scene  wherein  Sardanapalus,  siuprised  feasting  in  his 
siunmer  pavilion  by  those  rebels  whom  with  indolent  good-nature 
he  has  half  pardoned,  starts  forth,  worthy  of  his  ancestors,  an  avenging 
warrior,  though  too  late ;  callii^,  however,  in  his  vanity,  for  a  mirror 
while  arming,  and  for  his  most  bejewelled  helmet,  as  both  lighter, 
more  becoming  to  his  delicate  beauty,  and  also  more  conspicuous 
to  friends  and  foes,  even  though  it  expose  him  to  a  death  which  he 
half-recklessly  courts.  Excellent  too  are  the  battle  scenes,  full  of 
lusty  movement  and  all  the  din  of  onset.  Nowhere  has  Byron 
so  fully  dramatised  himself  as  here,  I  suspect,  though  the  gloomy 
phase  of  his  character  is  suppressed — ^but  the  hero  is  a  half-sceptical 
epicurean,  masculine  and  brave,  yet  with  many  a  feminine  trait. 

Whatever  our  verdict  on  Byron  as  dramatist,  it  remains  to  be  re- 
marked that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest-  satirists  England  has 
produced — three  only  (if  so  many)  can  be  elevated  to  stand  beside 
him — Swift,  Pope,  and  Butler.     Thackeray  can  hardly  be  placed  so 
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high,  nor  Dryden,  nor  Churchill — ^though  as  wit  he  has  no  doubt  other 
rivals,  and  as  a  humorist  he  is  surpassed  by  Shakspeare  and  Dickens. 
But  in  scathing,  savage,  half-playful  banter — ^playful  as  a  tiger — in 
masterful  annihilating  strokes  of  witty  indignation — he  has  again  a 
song,  as  Goethe  says,  "all  his  own" — in  spite  of  Pulci  andWhistlecraft : 
he  is  Apollo  discharging  his  arrows  at  the  Python,  Michael  with  his 
proud  foot  upon  the  body  .of  Satan.  The  scornful  wit  of  the  "  Vision 
of  Judgment "  is  Titanic — ^as  where  "  Tiuncoat  Southey  "  offers  to 
Satan  to  write  his  life,  and  Satan  declining  with  a  bow,  Southey 
glibly  appeals  to  Michael  the  Archangel  with  the  same  tempting 
offer.  Here  is  George  III. — ^^  and  midst  them  an  old  man  with  an 
old  soul,  and  both  extremely/  blind  J*  Then  what  terrific  lines  those  are 
on  the  Prince  Regent^  on  occasion  of  his  presence  at  the  opening  of 
the  coffins  of  Charles  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  ! 

But  I  admit  that  "  Don  Juan  "  is  on  the  whole  Byron's  greatest 
work.  Byron  had  a  good  deal  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  also 
of  the  Restoration  period  about  him,  after  aH  The  era  of  the 
Regency  was  for  scoffing  profligacy  not  at  aU  unlike  that  of 
the  Restoration,  and  the  congenial  literary  influence  on  him, 
not  only  of  Pope,  Dryden,  and  their  bitter  personal  animosities, 
but  of  licentious  Restoration  dramatists,  and  of  corrupt  men 
like  Rochefoucauld,  Grammont,  and  Horace  Walpole  is  very 
palpable.  He  was  moulded  also  by  English  novelists  like  Smollett 
and  Fielding;  certain  libertine  French  novels  too  reappear  in  his 
works.  Yet  I  own  "  Don  Juan  "  seems  to  me  morality  itself  com- 
pared to  a  rotten  whited. sepulchre  of  a  book  like  "Chesterfield's 
Letters."  Still  the  immoral  laxity  of  tone  is  not  to  be  denied.  If 
Byron  had  not  led  the  dissipated  life  he  did,  and  moved  for  some 
time  in  "  good  society  "  also,  he  could  certainly  not  have  written  this 
"  man  of  the  world's  "  poem,  which  is  that,  though  something  more. 
But  whatever  advantage  he  and  Moore  may  have  derived  from 
**  knowing  life,"  it  was  not  a  moral  one,  and  there  is  an  odour  by  no 
means  of  sanctity,  a  rather  sulphurous  odour  indeed,  a  certain  con- 
ventional humbug  and  hoUowness  and  disbelief  in  good,  that  clings 
both  to  the  man  and  to  his  writings,  simply  because,  while  he 
spumed  the  whole  Igt  of  enamelled  corpses  as  poet,  freeman,  and 
idealist,  yet  as  aristocrat  and  man  of  fashion  he  was  half  one  of  them, 
and  even  looked  up  with  envy  to  creatures  like  Beau  Brummell  and 
"  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe."  -This  taint  has  made  Byron 
distasteful  to  some  who  should  have  taken  a  more  comprehensive 
view ;  but  assuredly  Byron  has  not  quite  shaken  off  the  polite  cere- 
ments he  spurns.  In  Bums  and  Shelley  you  breathe  a  purer 
atmosphere.  Shelley  is  a  sort  of  volatile  seraph ;  Burns  is  incon- 
stant, but  ever  a  true  passionate  man  ;  as  Walter  Scott  is  also.  If 
Byron's  head  was  of  gold,  his  feet  were  of  clay. 

For  all  this,  "  Don  Juan "  is  one  of  the  world's  great  poems. 
VOL.  xin.  X  X 
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Byron  himself  claimed  that  he  had  therein  produced  a  true  epic ; 
and  I  have  always  thought  with  some  reason.  Is  it  not  the 
epic  of  that  transition  period  in  Europe  ?  It  reflects  fedthf ully  that 
age's  varying  modds,  grave  and  gay,  moods  of  stiiring  strife  and 
battle,  of  enterprise  and  revelry — its  appetite  for  pleasure,  its  cynical 
epicurean  scepticism,  denial  and  mockery — together  with  its  opposite 
mood  of  sentiment,  of  pathos,  of  bitter  despair,  of  nature-worship — 
its  reverence  for  feudalism,  and  refinement,  and  tradition — its  revolt 
in  £Eivour  of  simplicity  and  plain  goodness  and  common  humanity. 
It  revels  in  war,  yet  inveighs  against  the  tyranny  and  barbarism 
thereof:  it  reverences  the  ideal,  yet  refuses  to  behold  it  in  life — 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  own  wanton  perverseness,  and  half  hlaxk^ 
half  childish  irreverence  of  soul.  Even  in  the  poem's  very  want  of 
artistic  proportion,  of  beginnings  middle,  or  ending  proper,  in  its 
daring  originality  of  form,  metre,  and  language,  it  is  faithful  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  For  Auerbach  justly  remarks  that  World-Sorrow, 
and  we  should  add  Negation,  or  Heine's  "  Weltsvemichtung,"  can- 
not produce  the  perfect  work  of  art.  Byron  in  fact  never  did.  But 
Don  Juan  was  a  well-known  modem  European  Type,  of  which  Byron 
made  his  own  use  :  the  poet  had  pitched  at  last  upon  the  very  sub- 
ject and  very  manner  perfectly  adapted  to  develop  his  transcendent 

powers  : — 

"  I  rattle  on  exactly  aa  I'd  talk 
With  anybody  in  a  ride  or  walk." 

He  needed  not  here  to  be  always  up  on  the  heroic  stilts  whether 
raised  aloft  by  his  theme  or  no ;  and  in  his  graver  work  the  small 
critics  often  caught  him  getting  ofi*  the  high  horse  in  those  inevitable 
intervals  of  flight  when  Pegasus  wants  to  crop  the  earthly  grass. 
And  then  they  assembled  shouting  that  this  was  a  poet  with  a  '^  bad 
ear,"  a  careless  imcertain  poet,  with  inadequate  powers  of  expres- 
sion ;  for  in  moments  of  less  lofty  emotion  a  first-rate  poet,  they  tell 
us,  should  make  mouths  and  beat  the  air,  and  say  pudding,  prunes,  and 
prism,  and  many  " blessed  words "  like  '* Mesopotamia"  to  make  the 
vulgar  believe  that  he  is  always  at  the  boiling-point  of  inspiration.  If 
he  cannot  be  always  moving,  he  can  at  least  blow  the  steam  ofl*  ostenta- 
tiously when  he  stops.  But  what  perfect  English  is  "  Don  Juan  " — 
it  has  always  the  right  word  ready.  Alas  !  how  few  ppets  write  English 
now !  In  "  Don  Juan ''  the  metre  and  language  seems  to  shape  itself 
out  of  the  sense  and  intent  of  the  narrative  ;  here  the  style  is  to  the 
matter  what  the  foam  and  impetus  and  tumult  are  to  the  wave. 
"  Don  Juan  "  is  difluse  j  its  egotistic  half  chaffy  gossip  is  often  empty 
enough,  occasionally  even  a  little  tiresome ;  but  we  have  always  to 
admire  its  facile  masterfulness  of  rhyme  and  metre,  while  it  is  always 
relieved  by  endless  versatility  of  matter,  and  changeableness  of 
mood.  Cynical  it  is  certainly,  aiid  world-weary ;  but  half  its 
paradox  is  chaffl     There  is  a  vein  of  rollicking  buffoonery  through 
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the  whole,  which  by  ponderous  moralists  is  always  missed.  ''  I  rattle  on 
exactly  as  I'd  talk  " — just  so,  and  we  know  the  half  grave,  half  gay 
nonsense  Byron  talked.  The  man  was  half  an  Aristophanes,  half  a 
Kabelais.  His  buffoonery  at  Newstead  with  the  monk's  skull  for 
drinking  cup,  and  monk's  robes  of  sackcloth — ^his  dressing  up  the 
statues  of  Neville's  Court  at  Cambridge  with  surplices — his  popping 
with  his  pistol  at  those  stone  ornaments  on  the  house-roof  opposite 
his  own  at  Missolonghi,  till  aU  the  old  women  came  howling  out  to 
remonstrate  with  this  eccentric  Milordo  who  had  arrived  to  deliver 
Greece  and  leave  his  weary  life  in  their  fever  jungles — ^his  hilarious 
practical  jokes — all  showed  the  grown-up  schoolboy. 

If  you  weep  too  much  over  this  man,  flEiir  ladies  and  sad  young 
gentlemen,  even  though  he  bid  you  weep,  he  will  look  up  laughing 
in  your  faces  and  overwhelm  you  with  mockery  :  you  must  not  take 
all  he  sings  for  gospel ;  in  the  very  heart  of  this  there  is  a  hoUowness 
and  a  jeer ;  and  surely  he  who  has  laid  his  hand  upon  the  very  heart 
of  God's  universe  must  be,  like  Byron,  both  a  weeping  and  a  laughing 
philosopher  !  Writers  have  become  indeed  more  radically  miserable 
since  Byron.  I  can  hear  no  merriment  in  the  ghastly  "  Contes  Dro- 
latiques ''  of  Balzac — none  in  the  holloW  spectral  mockery  of  Heine 
— none  in  the  splendid  putrefaction  of  Gautier,  Baudelaire,  and 
Edgar  Poe.  After  all,  Byron  is  no  hysteric  young  Frenchman  to 
be  manipulated  by  a  mistress  and  shoot  himself !  His  intellectual 
and  emotional  range  is  vast — he  can  thunder  and  rave  and  laugh 
like  the  sea.  For  the  rest,  as  he  says  himself,  if  he  laughs,  it  is  often 
that  he  may  not  weep.  And  there  is  indeed  much  of  bitterness  and 
disappointment  in  his  hilarity — he  is  still  misanthropic,  and  incredu- 
lous of  human  excellence ;  but  he  will  try  now  to  disburthen  him- 
self of  his  sorrow  by  a  jest  or  an  epigram.  His  reckless  dissipation, 
his  carnal  excesses,  may  have  dimmed  his  ideal,  and  he  poses  before 
us  more  as  a  rous  man  of  the  world,  and  a  light-hearted  sceptic ;  but 
after  all  he  cannot  always  keep  the  mask  on,  and  when  he  removes 
it  we  behold  a  great  and  true  man  in  tears — "  Childe  Harold  "  him- 
self, but  less  egotistic  in  his  thoughts  and  aims  and  interests,  with 
maturer  digested  knowledge  of  men  and  things  than  before  ;  on  one 
side  of  his  face,  indeed,  a  hoary,  world-weary  sinner,  but  on  the  other 
a  still  generous,  adventurous,  high-spirited  boy.  Nowhere  in  Byron 
can  I,  for  my  part,  perceive  the  "  fiend  gloating  triumphantly  over 
himian  frailties,"  which  some  profess  to  see.  Rousseau,  let  alone 
the  Bible,  would  have  taught  him  better  than  that,  and  did  teach, 
him  better. 

In  clear,  graphic,  realistic  narrative  power,  as  well  as  in  humour, 
Byron  in  "Don  Juan"  reminds  one  of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio, 
while  his  descriptions  of  human  loveliness  have  all  the  luscious 
luminous  colouring  of  Ovid  or  Correggio  ;  nay,  there  never  were  and 
never  will  be  such  descriptions.    The  harem  scenes  are  in  this  respect 
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unrivalled.  Is  there  anything  quite  equal  to  that  lovely  idyl  of  Haidee 
and  Juan's  love  after  the  shipwreck  on  the  beautiful  island  ?  Such 
incidents  as  those  of  the  shipwreck,  the  siege  of  Ismail,  and  the 
intrigue  with  Donna  Julia,  have  all  the  verve  and  narrative  power  of 
Homer,  all  his  direct  reality  and  breathing  life  ;  though  there  is  not 
here,  as  in  the  Iliad,  one  great  action  dominating  all  the  incidents. 
But  there  are  certainly  traceis  of  development  and  change  in  the 
charming  dandy — events  and  persons  are  transforming  him  slowly 
into  the  man  of  the  world,  though  the  bloom  of  generous  youth  is 
still  on  him ;  he  is  consummately  life-like.  Granted  that  type  of 
character,  mobile,  eager,  superficial,  events  and  persons  would  have 
just  the  kind  and  amount  of  influence  they  have  over  him.  Here, 
moreover,  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  delineating  a  proud^ 
morose,  melancholy  genius :  all  men,  if  not  all  women,  can  sym- 
pathise with  this  hero ;  he  is  one  of  themselves,  idealised  indeed ; 
but  only  with  the  more  ordinary  popular  qualities  furbished  up  and 
augmented ;    commonplace,    not    more    than    usually   intellectual,  i 

emotional,  or  imaginative.  This  is  one  of  the  notable  merits  of  the 
poem,  as  a  work  of  art.  What  though  Byron  found  this  petted 
spoiled  personage  in  himself?  Yet  no  other  qualities  of  his  own  very 
heterogeneous  personalty,  none  of  those  he  is  accused  of  being  able 
alone  to  represent,  has  he  attributed  to  this  pleasant  handsome  boy. 
He  never  makes  Juan  moralise,  or  mock,  or  mosm  ;  though  he  drops 
him  occasionally,  and  does  that  himself.  The  fact  is,  that  genius 
mxut  alioays  be,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  whatever  it  represents  to 
the  life.  Goethe  only  makes  his  women,  and  one  or  two  types  of 
man  live  :  the  rest  he  skilfully  imitates,     Shakspeare,  on  the  other  ^ 

hand,  was  an  intellectual  and  moral  miracle.  He  lives  in  innumerable 
human  types.  But  we  cannot  pause  to  speak  of  the  inexhaustible 
wit,  the  pointed  epigrams,  the  scathing  scorn,  the  numerous  pithy 
couplets  such  as  this,  in  the  cantos  about  English  society  : — 

*'  There  was  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Sleep, 
Who  seemed  a  white  lamb,  and  was  a  black  sheep." 

lu  our  intellectual,  competitive-examination,  tradesmanlike,  priggish 
age,  it  is  perhaps  possible  a  little  to  underrate  this  Alcibiades  kind 
of  hero — natural,  adventurous,  subtle  and  supple  as  a  Greek,  beautiful, 
daring,  courteous,  athletic,  tender,  half  feminine,  fisiscinating — who 
enjoys  life  in  a  buoyant  dare-devil  way,  is  not  too  wise,  self-conscious,  J 

or  scrupulous,  to  kiss  any  sweet  mouth  which  beauty,  youth,  health, 
and  good  fortune  may  raise  to  his  own;  nor  so  afflicted  with  meta- 
physical hypochondria,  as  to  lament  very  long  or  very  loud,  when 
Dame  Fortune  for  a  change  turns  capricious  and  smites  him.* 

*  This  commoziness,  or  somewhat  theatrical  attractiveness  of  Byron's  heroes  does 
in  some  measure,  as  has  been  truly  remarked,  account  for  their  so  swift  and  nn- 
Iiarallelcd  universal  popularity ;  these  heroes  appealed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  less- 
elevated  instincts  of  worship  among  men— as  did  Schiller's  Robbers.     Nevertheless, 
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I  am  for  from  sure  that  it  is  all  loss  for  ordinary  men  that  they  should 
be  got  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  world — at  life  and  other  countries 
and  other  persons,  all  the  nooks  and  comers  of  this  wonderful  young 
world  of  ours,  through  so  magical  and  exhilarating  an  atm6sphere  as 
this  of  Byron's — should  unlearn  for  awhile  the  commonness  and  cant 
and  ennui  and  grey  sordid  vapidity  of  their  own  poor  selves — even  of 
what  is  ostensibly  highest  and  holiest  in  their  existence,  yet  often 
circumscribed,  dead,  and  conventional,  after  all ;  though,  of  course,  I 
acknowledge  the  danger  of  so  much  explosive  material  being  stored 
where  youthful  blood  is  mantling  and  burning.  But,  at  any  rate,  a 
poet  who  could  throw  himself  so  thoroughly  into  this  youthful  gaiety 
of  temperament  cannot  have  been,  even  at  this  time,  the  played- 
out  ruined  devil  which  excellent  and  reverend  persons  made  out — 
even  if  he  had  not  proved  the  contrary  by  writing  the  most  ideal 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  and  many  other  of  his  most  ideal  works,  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  those  profoundly  pathetic  verses  on  his  birthday, 
only  a  few  days  before  he  died  for  human  freedom. 

On  the  whole,  then,  Byron  is  probably  a  greater  English  poet  than 
any  of  his  great  contemporaries,  except  Shelley — Milton  alone  perhaps 
being  their  peer  among  English  poets ;  though  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  profitable,  or  even  really  possible,  to  make  such  comparisons — 
Chaucer,  Bums,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Tennyson,  and  some 
others,  having  won  their  own  high  places,  for  which  it  behoves  us 
to  be  thankful.  I  have  no  patience  with  people  who,  because  they 
admire  Byron,  cannot,  or  say  they  cannot,  admire  Tennysoiji,  and  vice 
versd.  Tennyson,  by  no  means  wanting  in  passion,  glowing,  rich,  rare, 
intellectual,  has  given  us  much  Byron  did  not  give.  But,  assuredly, 
Shakspeare  only  towers  above  Byron.  Mr.  Browning,  who  believes  in 
Shelley,  might  remember  that  Shelley  would  not  have  called  Byron 
a  "flat-fish"  or  "cackling  goose;"  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  believes  in 
Goethe,  might  remember  that  Goethe  said, — "  Byron  alone  I  place  by 
my  side ;  Scott  is  nothing  to  him."  (If  we  take  in  Scott's  prose,  how- 
ever, then  Scott  must  stand  by  our  very  highest  below  Shakspeare.) 
"  There  were  giants  in  those  days."  Byron,  though  he  had  small 
sympathy  with  his  countrymen,  and  their  foreign  politics,  for  they 
took  the  Legitimist  orthodox  side  in  continental  strife,  was  still  an 
illustrious  "  Roman,"  and  proud  of  being  the  citizen  of  no  mean 
city.  He  inveighed  against  "  Villainton  "  and  his  battles;  but  yet  the 
brilliant  and  gigantic  struggles  in  Europe  and  in  India  out  of  which 

Tiewed  with  any  seriousness,  the  tragic  heroes  of  Byron  have  a  moral  and  spiritual 
significance  quite  as  deep  as  that  of  Wallenstein,  Macbeth,  or  Coriolanus.  After  all, 
hoveYer,  his  tragic  figures  are  rather  ideid  types  than  real  men,  more  like  Molidre's 
than  like  Shakspeare's.  And  while  Harold,  Manfred,  [and  Cain  are  embodied  types 
oi  fate-stricken  human  passion,  and  illimitable  imaginative  yearning,  Don  Juan  repre- 
sents '*omniTorous  appetite  for  pleasure,"  which  must  soon  end  in  satiety  and 
despair. 
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his  country  emerged  splendidly  victorious  doubtless  helped  to  mould 
his  poetry  of  waxlike  strife  and  fiery  action.  On  his  travels  and  in 
his  foreign  abodes,  moreover,  he  was  constantly  in  the  very  focus  of 
civil  and  international  commotion.  Byron  was  English,  however,  in 
many  respects,  notably  in  his  fragmentariness  and  self-contradiction, 
in  his  illogical  intellect,  in  his  unsystematic  unfinished  ruggednefis 
both  of  mind  and  style ;  so  one  does  not  wonder  at  the  reaction  in  his 
favour  now :  I  do  not  think  he  will  ever  be  long  out  of  favour  with 
us.  He  is  a  rude  mountain-mass,  tropically  gorgeous,  not  perfectly 
symmetrical,  a  mighty  ocean  ever  and  anon  bursting  through  the 
dykes  of  our  proprieties  and  devastating  our  plains ;  and  superfine 
academic  critics  will  always  prefer  the  dainty  finish  of  men  who  are 
lesser  poets,  though  defter  craftsmen.  Perhaps  most  of  what  Byron 
thought,  wrote,  and  did,  was,  like  his  beauty,  mutilated ;  but  he 
was  a  glorious  torso,  worth  a  million  smirking  petit-maitres  in  wax;  he 
has  the  splendid  imperfection  of  an  ^Eschylus,  a  Shakspeare,  a  Dante, 
and  a  Hugo.  Of  what  strange  and  variously  mingled  elements  was 
this  man  formed  !  the  breath  of  Genius  descending  from  on  high 
upon  him,  angels  and  demons  perchance  having  also  some  unguessed 
concurrence  in  so  vast  a  personality.  I  am  often  reminded  of 
Chatterton.  For  was  not  that  child  one  of  the  first  English  prophets 
of  "world-sorrow,"  after  all  %  Study  his  modem  poems,  and  those 
"  antiques  "  with  the  modem  wail  piercing  through  so  many  of  them  I 
conceived  as  they  were  in  the  mystic  shadow  of  old  St.  Mary's 
Church.  Consider  his  awful  supernatural  life  of  seventeen  years — 
can  i^  be  that  the  sub-chaunter's  boy  of  Bristol  did  not  altogether 
disappear  from  the  earth  after  that  dark  mad  agony  of  Brooke 
Street  1 

Wandering  one  day  in  the  cemetery  of  Ferrara,  Byron  found  two 
epitaphs  that  struck  him  forcibly. 

"Martini  Luigi 
Implcra  Pace." 

**  luorezia  Picini 
Implora  etema  quiete." 

These  few  words,  he  comments  in  a  letter,  say  all  that  can  be  said  or 
sought :  the  dead  have  had  enough  of  life ;  all  they  want  is  rest,  and 
this  they  implore.  Here  is  all  the  helplessness  and  humble  hope  and 
death-like  prayer  that  can  arise  from  the  grave.  "  I  hope,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  whoever  may  survive  me  and  shall  see  me  put  in  the 
foreigners'  burying-ground  at  the  Lido,  within  the  fortress  of  the 
Adriatic,  will  have  those  two  words  and  no  more  put  over  me — 
'  Implora  Pace  !  * "  • 

RoDEx  Noel. 
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By  the  Authob  of  "Contbasts." 


XI. 

I  MET  Lefevre  at  break&st  the  next  morning,  when  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  already  called  on  Delorge,  and  found  the  infant  had 
died  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  ballet. , 

"  After  all,"  he  said,  "  it  is  perhaps  better  it  should  be  so.  To 
have  lived  to  maturity  with  its  debilitated  constitution  would  have 
been  impossible.  It  is  now,  poor  thing,  at  rest,  and  free  from  the 
troubles  and  miseries  which  would  have  awaited  it  in  this  world,  and 
the  labour  and  anxiety  it  would  have  caused  its  parents.  At  the 
same  time,  I  very  much  fear  for  the  manner  in  which  Delorge  will 
get  through  his  task  to-night.  I  cheered  him  as  well  as  I  could,  but 
I  shall  view  his  appearance  as  Zephyr  with  great  anxiety." 

Our  breakfast  over,  Lefevre,  as  he  had  promised  me  the  day  be- 
fore, kindly  became  my  guide  in  visiting  the  principal  monuments, 
chiutshes,  collections  of  fine  arts,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in 
Turin.  This  occupied  us  till  somewhat  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
after  taking  our  places  in  the  coup6  of  the  diligence  to  Milan  for  the 
next  morning,  we  separated  till  dinner-time,  Lefevre,  as  stated  in  the 
last  chapter,  having  some  business  of  importance  to  attend  to.  In 
the  evening  we  again  attended  the  theatre.  As  I  had  great  curiosity 
to  know  how  Delorge  would  go  through  his  part,  I  remained  in  the 
box  while  Lefevre  went  behind  the  scenes  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  enter  into  any  satisfactory  arrangements  with  Frasi.  Delorge's 
performance  was  a  singular  proof  of  the  duality  of  the  human  mind. 
He  danced  not  only  with  great  vigour,  but  with  great  ease,  and  was 
abundantly  applauded.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  throughout  he  was 
trying  his  best  to  conceal  from  the  audience  the  reil  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, for,  while  attentive  and  careful  in  the  performance  of  his  part,  I 
could  frequently  perceive  a  change  in  his  countenance  from  the  set 
dancer's  smile  to  one  of  momentary  pain.  Delorge's  performance  that 
evening  was  a  complete  success,  and  at  the  conclusion,  Lefevre's 
remark  came  vividly  back  to  me,  that  frequently  an  actor  whom  the 
audience  imagined  to  be  the  happiest  of  mortals  when  he  was  on  the 
stage,  was  carrying  within  his  breast  a  heart  as  heavy  as  lead. 

The  ballet  over,  Lefevre  returned  to  the  box,  and  told  me  he  had 
succeeded  in  engaging  Frasi,  and  upon  one-half  the  terms  she  had 
asked  the  evening  before. 

"  I  don't  expect,"  continued  Lefevre,  "  that  she  will  make  any  very 
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great  success,  but  she  is  a  pretty  girl,  and  will  become  a  decided 
favourite  with  the  Omnibus-box,  which,  you  should  understand,  fre- 
quently performs  gratuitously  the  part  of  the  hired  daqtu  in  a  French 
theatre,  the  principal  difference  b^ing  that  in  London  the  spectators 
in  the  Omnibus-box  are  oflBcers  in  the  Guards,  or  young  men 
of  good  family  and  position,  while  those  in  the  'parterre  of  Paris 
theatres  are  generally  the  lowest  of  the  population.  Although  between 
ourselves,'*  he  continued,  confidentially,  "  I  am  not  altc^ether  certain 
whether  their  occupation  is  not  the  more  honourable  of  the  two."  • 

The  next  morning,  in  company  with  Lefevre,  I  left  Turin.  Fortu- 
nately we  had  the  whole  of  the  coup^  to  ourselves.  For  some  time 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Alps  tt> 
our  left,  and  the  low  hills  covered  with  verdure  to  the  right,  which 
gradually  subsided  into  the  plains,  and  it  was  not  till  after  we  had 
passed  Alessandria  that  any  consecutive  conversation  took  place 
between  us.  It  commenced  by  my  remarking  to  Lefevre  how  well 
Delorge  had  danced  the  evening  before. 

"  Yes,  poor  fellow,  he  exerted  himself  wonderfully,"  said  Lefevre ; 
"  but  he  had  great  difl&culty  in  doing  so.  I  assure  you  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ballet,  before  he  went  on  the  stage,  he  was  so  much 
depressed  I  thought  he  would  have  broken  down.  By  a  violent 
effort,  however,  he  obtained  control  over  his  feelings,  and,  as  you  say, 
succeeded  admirably." 

"  The  audience  evidently  thought  so,  judging  from  their  applause." 
I  said. 

"  That  of  the  audience  was  not  the  only  applause  he  received," 
said  Lefevre.  "  All  the  balletrgirls,  standing  unseen  in  the  wings, 
applauded  him  diiring  his  dancing,  so  that  every  time  he  turned,  and 
his  eye  fell  on  them,  they  clapped  their  hands  to  keep  up  his  spirits. 
Even  Frasi,  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  she  was  in  about  her  engage- 
ment with  me,  wliich  was  not  then  concluded,  had  left  me,  and  taken 
her  position  among  the  others,  and  was  as  loud  in  her  applause  as 
the  rest  or  even  louder." 

"  After  all  that  is  said  against  them,  there  appears  to  be  really  a 
great  deal  of  good  among  these  poor  creatures,"  I  remarked. 

**  There  is,  indeed,"  said  Lefevre,  "  and  far  more  so  than  the  casual 
observer  would  give  them  credit  for.  That  their  sins  are  many  is 
perfectly  true,  but  a  more  charitable  community  than  they  are  I 
believe  never  existed.     Notwithstanding  all  the  jealousy  and  spite 

*  In  the  palmy  da3rs  of  the  Haymarket  Italian  Opera,  a  long  box  to  the  left  of  the 
proscenium  and  on  a  level  with  the  stage  was  called  the  Omnibns-box,  and  was  prin- 
cipally filled  by  young  men  of  family  and  position.  For  an  outsider  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  it  wa.s  as  difficult  as  to  gain  admittance  into  White's  or  Boodle  s  Clubs.  In  it 
originated  the  Tamburini  Eow,  and  others  of  a  similaj*  description.  To  secure  the 
good  opinion  and  patronage  of  the  Omnibus-box  was  always  considered  a  great  point 
with  the  managers  of  the  opera. 
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which  the  women  of  the  stage  possess  to  a  proverb,  they  will  frequently 
bestow  even  on  those  to  whom  they  have  been  the  most  spiteful  the 
greatest  kindness,  when  they  are  in  distress  and  no  longer  their  rivals. 
Even  in  their  most  depraved  condition,  specimens  of  good  feeling  will 
occasionally  develop  themselves  in  a  manner  no  one  would  have  ex- 
pected, and  that,  too,  without  the  individuals  themselves  being  able  to 
account  for  their  conduct  I  have  met  with  many  examples  of  the  kind.  *' 

"  I  wish  you  would  narrate  to  me  one  or  two,"  I  said. 

"  Well,"  replied  Lefevre,  "  there  was  once  a  certain  Carlotta  Mor- 
lacchi,  who  was  employed  some  years  since,  in  Monk  Mason's  time,  as 
a  dancer  in  the  ballet  She  was  as  ignorant  and  uneducated  as  a  low 
ballerina  could  be,  was  very  handsome  but  heavy,  and  not  par- 
ticularly graceful." 

*'  Of  the  Scuola  Walmoden  1"  I  suggested. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Lefevre.  "  I  should  say  that  heavy  as  her  body 
might  have  been,  her  character  was  of  the  lightest  description,  and 
she  had  many  admirers  among  the  patrons  of  the  theatres.  One, 
however,  Sir  L.  S.,  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  contrived  to  engage  her 
entirely  for  himself,  and  she  ruled  over  the  old  blockhead  with  a 
despotism  of  the  most  absurd,  though  rigorous  description.  What- 
ever Morlacchi  required,  he  was  obliged  to  get ;  and  I  really  believe 
that  frequently  she  used  to  invent  things  she  did  not  require,  or 
things  she  had  possibly  no  taste  or  use  for,  merely  for  the  fun  of 
exercising  her  rule  over  him.  One  morning,  on  going  to  the  theatre 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a  new  ballet,  I  was  very  much  out  of 
spirits,  and  Morlacchi  noticing  it,  inquired  the  cause.  I  told  her  I 
had  witnessed  that  morning  a  scene  of  great  sorrow.  In  an  apart- 
ment above  me  lodged  a  curate,  with  his  wife  and  three  children, 
who  were  in  the  deepest  poverty.  I  would  willingly  have  relieved 
them,  I  said,  but  they  were  such  a  nice  amiable  family,  and  of  so  high 
a  tone,  that  I  did  not  like  to  offer  them  any  assistance.  '  And  why 
not ) '  she  asked.  '  Because  I  shoidd  be  afraid  of  hurting  their  feel- 
ings,' I  replied.  '  Hurt  a  person's  feelings  by  giving  them  anything  !' 
Morlacchi  remarked ;  ^  why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  take 
everything  offered  to  me,  and  never  feel  the  slightest  sorrow  lya  doing 
80.  But  neither  you  nor  I  need  put  ourselves  to  any  trouble  in  this 
matter.  Find  out  in  what  way  they  can  be  benefited,  and  I  will 
make  Sir  L.  S.  assist  them.  They  will  be  under  no  obligation  to 
either  of  us,  nor  to  Sir  L.  S.  himself,  for  he  would  never  do  it  from 
any  good  feeling  on  his  own  part' 

''  Although,"  continued  Lefevre,  "  I  was  somewhat  puzzled  to  see 
the  force  of  Morlacchi's  argument,  I  made  inquiries  of  the  land- 
lady of  the  house  in  what  manner  the  poor  family  could  be  benefited 
without  hurting  their  feelings.  '  I  hardly  know,'  said  the  landlady. 
^  They  are  very  badly  off,  in  fact  half  starving,  and  it  is  a  great 
injury  to  me,  for  they  owe  me  three  weeks'  rent,  and  I  can  ill  afford 
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to  lose  the  money.'  *  But  can  you  not  tell  me  more  about  themi '  T 
asked.  *  Well,  the  fitct  is,  he  came  up  to  town  hoping  to  get  a 
curacy,  but  has  been  unsuccessful ;  and  now,  I  think,  they  are  at  their 
wit's-end  to  know  what  to  do.'  The  next  morning,  Morlacchi  asked 
me  more  about  them,  and  whether  she  coidd  not  do  something  to 
assist  them.  '  Nothing  at  all,  I  am  afraid/  I  replied :  '  though  very 
poor,  I  suspect  they  are  also  proud.  He  is  a  ciu^te,  and  wishes  to 
obtain  some  employment,  and  I  don't  think,  Cara,  church  matters 
are  much  in  your  way.'  ^  I'm  afraid  not,*  said  Morlacchi,  looking 
serious.  '  However,  I'll  try  what  I  can  do  before  I  give  it  up  ; '  and 
we  then  went  on  with  the  rehearsal. 

"  The  next  morning  when  we  met,  Morlacchi  wore  a  most  amiable 
and  pleasing  expression  on  her  countenance.  '  Caro  maestro,'  she  said, 
'  I  think  I  have  succeeded.  I  find  Sir  L.  S.  has  what  is  called  a 
"living  "  in  his  gift,  which  is  now  vacant,  (xet  me  the  particulars  of 
the  poor  curate,  and  I  will  insist  on  his  aiding  him  to  obtain  it.' 
*And  how  will  you  do  that?'  I  asked,  feeling  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  nervous  at  the  idea  of  employing  such  an  agency  as 
Morlacchi  in  so  serious  a  matter.  '  I'll  tell  him  I  want  it  done,'  she 
said,  '  and  if  he  won't,  I'll  quarrel  with  him.  Ah,  don't  you  be 
afraid,  I'll  have  my  own  way.  I  see  you  doubt  me,  but  it  will  turn 
out  as  I  say.'  Well,"  continued  Lefevre,  "  I  did  miake  the  inquiries, 
and,  having  put  the  whole  on  paper,  gave  it  to  Morlacchi.  She 
applied  to  her  old  admirer,  who  treated  the  application  with  con- 
tempt. She  did  quarrel  with  him,  as  she  promised  to  do,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  few  days  the  old  blockhead  not  only  made  her  several  presents, 
but  agreed  to  give  the  curate  the  living.  And  here  the  singular 
portion  of  Morlacchi's  behaviour  breaks  out  She  not  only  insisted 
on  my  keeping  secret  from  the  curate  by  whose  agency  the  living 
had  been  obtained,  but  on  Sir  L.  S.  doing  the  same,  and  the  ciu^te  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  patronage  had  been  at  work  in  his  fevour. 

'^  Another  singular  point  exhibited  itself  in  Morlacchi's  conduct," 
continued  Lefevre.  "  On  the  very  day  the  curate  was  inducted  into 
the  living,  she  broke  off  all  acquaintance  and  connection  with  her 
old  admirer,  nor  during  her  stay  in  England  would  she  ever  renew  it, 
although  the  offers  he  made  her  were  of  the  most  lavish  description. 
Now  I  hold  that  there  'must  have  been  some  profound  respect  for 
the  chiurch  and  holy  things  concealed  in  that  woman's  mind,  without 
her  being  able  in  any  possible  manner  even  to  explain  to  herself  the 
motive  power  which  influenced  her." 

I  (I  may  hero  add  that  some  years  since,  and  long  after  Sir  L.  S.'s  death, 
the  curate  accidentally  came  under  my  notice,  and  I  indirectly  elicited 
from  him  that  he  had  always  been  ignorant  of  the  reason  which  had 
made  Sir  L.  S.  choose  him  for  the  living,  no  two  human  beings  being 
more  unlikely  to  have  the  slightest  sympathy  existing  between  them.) 

Lefevre  mentioned  to  me  many  similar  incidents,  but  as  some  I 
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afterwards  met  with  myself  strongly  resembled   them,  I  will  not 
waste  time  foy  describing  those  he  related  to  me. 

Of  course  trayelling  by  diligence  we  had  but  little  time  to  see  the 
different  towns  through  which  we  passed,  much  to  my  ^regret,  as  I 
wished  to  have  stopped  at  Pavia.  However,  before  leaving  Italy, 
I  had  an  opportunity  afforded  me  of  seeing  that  city.  We  arrived  at 
Milan  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  and  took  up  our  abode 
at  Reichmann's  Hotel,  at  that  time  much  frequented  by  the  officers  of 
the  Austrian  garrison.  Before  the  time  for  the  table  ^hdte,  Lefevre 
conducted  me  to  the  Duomo,  and  two  or  three  other  principal  objects 
in  the  city,  and  we  then  returned  to  the  hotel. 

Dinner  over,  Lefevre  proposed  we  should  go  to  the  theatre.  At 
that  time  there  were  two  theatres  in  Milan,  the  Cannobiana  and  the 
Carcano,  the  f<Hiner  giving  Italian  comedy  and  ballet,  the  latter 
only  operas.  On  the  evening  of  our  arrival' the  Caroano  was  open,  and 
the  performance  advertised  was  the  first  two  acts  of  Bellini's  opera  of 
"  I  Capulletti,"  and  the  third  by  Vaccai.  To  this  theatre  we  went, 
and  there  I  had  another  love-attack,  which,  though  it  was  one  of 
a  very  innocent  description,  had  circumstances*  connected  with  it 
which  remained  indelibly  fixed  on  my  mind.  At  first  sight  I  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  the  prima  donna,  if  the  soprano  of  that  opera 
really  bears  the  title,  but  I  believe  it  belongs  to  the  contralto. 
Juliet  was  a  lovely  girl,  with  a  clear  beautiful  voice,  which  she 
managed  most  artistically.  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that 
Romeo's  love  for  her  was  trifling  when  compared  with  my  own,  but 
the  confession  would  be  an  absurdity,  for  the  two  lovers  "  hated  with^ 
a  hate  known  only  on  tl^B  stage."  This  feeling  was  evidently 
occasioned  by  the  animosity  of  Romeo,  who,  finding  Juliet  afar  greater 
favourite  with  the  public  than  herself,  took  every  opportunity  in  her 
power  to  spite  her  rival.  This  was  apparent  to  all,  though  few 
seemed  to  interest  themselves  in  the  matter,  jealousy  of  the  kind 
being  very  common  in  the  theatrical  profession.  At  the  same  time 
it  made  Juliet  still  more  interesting  in  my  eyes,  and  I  believe  did  her 
no  harm  with  the  public  at  large. 

Lefevre  had  secured  for  us  the  stage  box  on  a  level  with  the 
actors,  so  that  we  not  only  saw  everything  going  forward  on  the 
stage  itself,  but  in  the  wings  as  well.  I  certainly  at  first  sight  was 
much  struck  with  Juliet,  and  she  evidently  noticed  me.  In  fact,  the 
occult  sympathy  which  exists  between  lovers,  began,  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  to  pass  between  us  before  the  end  of  the  opera.  She 
evidently  detected  that  I  admired  her,  and  I  felt  that  she  understood 
my  feelings,  and  was  pleased  with  them.  So  marked,  indeed,  was 
the  glance  she  gave  at  our  box,  when,  after  the  opera,  she  was  called 
on  the  stage  to  make  her  obeisance  to  the  audience,  that  Lefevre 
noticed  it,  and  told  me,  as  we  quitted  the  theatre,  that  I  had  made 
a  conquest  there  that  evening. 
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Lefevre,  I  should  remark,  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  per- 
formdnce.  In  fact,  he  seemed  as  a  rule  totally  unimpressionable  to 
the  charms  of  music,  while  greatly  alive  to  those  of  the  ballet,  and 
that,  be  it  understood,  solely  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  as,  from 
all  I  could  learn,  he  had  formed  but  few  intimacies  among  the 
members  of  the  corps.  This  was  clearly  visible  the  following  evening 
when  we  visited  the  Cannobiana.  He  was  then  much  interested  in 
the  ballet,  his  eyes  never  quitting  the  stage  during  the  whole  of  the 
time,  imless,  perchance,  to  call  my  attention  to  some  beauty  or 
defect  which  he  saw.  To  say  the  truth,  I  began  to  get  a  little 
tired  of  his  criticisms.  All  appeared  to  me  beautiful  and  graceful, 
and  it  was  somewhat  annoying  to  have  these  illusions  destroyed. 
The  next  evening  we  again  took  our  box  at  the  Carcano,  and 
Juliet  had  hardly  made  her  appearance  on  the  stage,  when  I  noticed 
her  eyes  turned  towards  us.  The  performance  went  off  in  as 
satisfactory  a  meuoner  as  on  the  former  evening,  and  she  evidently 
noticed  me  as  emphatically  as  before.  I  may  say  that  during  a 
whole  fortnight,  on  every  representation  of  the  opera,  I  was  present 
in  the  box,  and  on  each  occasion  my  admiration  for  the  fair  Juliet 
increased.  I  felt,  though  without  anything  more  reliable  to  go  upon 
than  the  glances  she  occasionally  gave  me,  that  my  affection  was 
not  without  retiun.  At  last  I  explained  to  Lefevre  that  I  should 
like  to  be  introduced  to  my  fair  Juliet.  He  told  me  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  and  took  me  round  the  stage  for  that 
purpose.  But  alas !  a  great  difficulty  arose.  Juliet  only  spoke  Italian, 
and  I  knew  but  little  of  that  language.  Possibly  Juliet  might  have 
overlooked  that  circumstance,  or  kindly  have  taught  me  her  own 
language,  but  with  my  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  the  idea  of 
making  love  in  a  language  of  which  I  scarce  knew  a  score  of 
sentences,  seemed  to  me  so  absurd,  that  I  gave  it  up  altogether,  and 
contented  myself  with  feasting  my  eyes  on  her  from  my  box.  Night 
after  night  found  me  stiU  in  the  same  place,  and  each  night  I  admired 
Juliet  more  than  the  previous  one.  She  was  tall,  thin,  pretty,  and 
graceful,  and  her  girlish  figure  contrasted  most  favourably  with  that 
of  Romeo,  who  was  evidently  expecting  soon  to  be  a  mother. 

Romeo  appeared  to  notice  my  partiality  for  Juliet,  and  by  way  of 
annoying  her,  first  attempted  to  attract  my  attention  from  her  by 
what  is  technically  termed  "  playing "  at  my  box ;  but  finding  that 
faU,  she  changed  her  tactics,  and  adopted  a  plan  which  coidd  only 
have  entered  the  imagination  of  a  vindictive  woman,  and  that  woman 
an  Italian  actress. 

The  very  evening  she  carried  into  effect  her  detestable  plot  she 
appeared  to  be  in  particularly  good  spirits ;  she  sang  with  great  dare 
and  animation.  But  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  in  her  grand  air, 
each  time  she  repeated  the  words  La  tremenda  ultrice  spadd,  she 
gave  a  particularly  significant  look  at  me.     All  passed  off  well  till 
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the  third  act,  both  Romeo  and  Juliet  being  very  much  applauded. 
The  scene  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Capulets  opened.  Romeo  came 
on  the  stage  evidently  in  high  spirits^  totaUj  contrary  to  what  his 
feelings  should  have  been  on  the  occasion.  He  wore  his  plumed  hat 
even  more  rakishly  than  before,  and  his  moustaches  and  imperial 
seemed  to  have  acquired  between  the  acts  an  additional  coat  of 
burnt-cork  and  grease. 

The  tomb  was  broken  open,  and  Juliet  appeared  stretched  as  a 
corpse  on  the  grave-stone  within  it.  Romeo  then  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  scene,  and  after  singing  his  adagio  extremely  well,  he 
sucked  the  poison  from  the  ring,  and  casting  his  hat  upon  the  stage, 
he  rushed  towards  the  apparently  inanimate  Juliet.  Then  clasping 
her  head  on  each  side  with  his  hands,  he  gave  her  a  long  and 
passionate  kiss.  Juliet,  awakened  by  his  embrace,  rose  from  her 
tombstone,  and  Romeo  in  terror  sunk  upon  his  knees,  as  if  he  had 
seen  her  spirit ;  thus  leaving  Juliet  in  full  view  of  the  audience. 

No  sooner  did  Juliet  stand  erect,  than  the  treason  of  which  she 
had  been  the  victim  became  fully  apparent.  The  audience  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh,  and,  annoyed  as  I  was,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
joining  in  it.  Poor  Juliet,  when  she  received  Romeo's  kiss,  received 
at  the  same  time  an  exact  fac  simile  of  his  moustaches  and  imperial. 
No  copying  machine  could  have  taken  them  off  more  perfectly.  ,  Her 
appearance  was  thoroughly  absurd.  She  was  immediately  aware  of 
the  fact,  and  of  course  was  dreadfully  annoyed.  She  tiuned  mechani- 
cally towards  me  as  if  for  consolation^,  and  found  me  laughing  too. 
The  poor  girl  looked  reproachfully  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then 
placing  her  hands  upon  her  face  burst  into  tears.  The  audience 
immediately  applauded  her  greatly,  and  the  performance  abruptly 
terminated. 

I  went  home  that  night  thoroughly  annoyed  and  ashamed.  My  beha- 
viour appeared  to  me  both  unkind  and  ungentlemanly,  and  I  deter- 
mined the  next  night  to  make  amends  for  my  unworthy  conduct.  I 
then  applauded  everything  she  did,  but  it  was  useless,  for  she  did  not 
honour  me  with  a  single  glance.  Three  or  four  successive  nights  I 
was  in  my  place,  but  Juliet  was  inexorable.  For  several  nights  I 
attended  the  theatre  with  no  better  success,  till  at  last  the  perform- 
ances were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  premature  confinement  of 
Romeo.  During  my  stay  in  Milan  I  saw  nothing  more  of  Juliet ; 
but  some  two  years  afterwards  I  met  her  and  her  mother  walking 
on  the  ramparts  at  Modena.  Her  mother  evidently  recognised  me, 
and  called  Juliet's  attention  to  my  presence.  Not  the  slightest 
change  however,  came  over  her  countenance,  although  no  doubt 
she  saw  me.  As  I  passed  them  I  took  off  my  hat  to  her,  but  she 
took  no  notice  of  my  salutation,  but,  acting  admirably,  appeared 
to  think  it  was  some  one  else  I  was  addressing.  I  met  her  no  more, 
but  my  behaviour  to  poor  Juliet  has  always  weighed  heavily  upon 
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my  mind.  Although  I  may  have  committed  many  far  heavier  sins, 
which  have  long  since  been  forgotten,  my  unworthy  behaviour  to 
poor  Juliet  that  evening  remains  as  fresh  on  my  mind  as  at  the 
moment  it  occurred. 


XII. 

Lefevbb  remained  in  Italy  for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks.  He 
did  not  reside  in  Milan  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  but  made  it  his 
head-quarters,  occasionally  visiting,  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time, 
at  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Modena,  Pavia,  and  other  towns,  where  he 
thought  it  likely  he  might  be  able  to  pick  up  a  talented  dancer  at  a 
moderate  price.  When  in  Milan  we  remained  excellent  friends, 
attending  one  or  other  of  the  theatres  open  every  evening;  imd 
thanks  to  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  stage,  in  a  veiy  Bhort 
time  I  became  so  completely  an  fail  in  matters  of  the  kind  that,  had 
I  thought  fit,  I  was  able  to  act  the  impresario  myself.  To  speak 
candidly,  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  my  residence  in  Italy 
such  an  idea  did  enter  my  head,  although  I  never  carried  it  into 
practice.  I  also  admit  that  I  had  now  lost  all  wish  to  commence 
the  study  of  the  law,  if  in  fact  any  real  wish  for  it  ever  existed, 
for  now,  when  I  think  coolly  over  the  matter,  I  believe  my  deter- 
mination to  adopt  the  law  as  a  profession  arose  considerably  more 
from  its  giving  an  honourable  status  in  society  than  from  any  real 
love  I  bore  it. 

During  my  residence  in  Milan  I  remained  at  Heichmann's  Hotel — 
indeed,  I  took  a  great  liking  to  many  of  the  guests  I  met  there. 
Altogether,  it  hardly  came  up  to  our  modem  ideas  of  an  hotel, 
for  although  travellers  passing  through  Milan  often  stopped  there, 
it  partook  rather  more  of  the  nature  of  a  club-house  for  officers  in 
the  Austrian  service.  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  these, 
and  a  more  gentlemanly  or  more  accomplished  body  of  men,  I  think 
I  never 'met  with.  Among  them  also  were  several  of  my  own 
countrymen,  officers  holding  appointments  in  (I  think)  the  7th 
Kegiment  of  Hungarian  Hussars,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  coloneL  Many  of  them  tried  to  inoculate  me  with  a  love  for  a 
military  Hfe,  but  not  with  any  success,  beyond  the  fact  that  I  used 
to  attend  with  them  the  rooms  of  a  celebrated  fencing-master,  where 
I  myself  took  lessons,  as  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  or 
its  streets  when  once  known,  offered  but  little  temptation  for  exer- 
cise. I  may  say  without  vanity  that  in  a  few  months  I  became  an 
expert  swordsman — certainly  with  the  sabre,  which  was  the  principal 
weapon  studied  by  the  officers  in  the  Austrian  service.  The  use  of 
the  sabre  was  also  much  affected  by  the  Milanese  gentleman,  why, 
at  first,  I  hardly  knew,  but  I  afterwards,  to  my  sorrow,  found  out  the 
cause — it  was  the  weapon  principally  used  in  duels,  which  were  then 
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of  frequent  ocourrenoe   between  the  Milanese  gentlemen   and  the 
Austrian  officers. 

Although  my  time  was  passed  in  idleness  in  Milan,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  call  me  lazy,  for,  apart  from  fencing,  which  I 
studied  assiduously,  I  also  applied  myself  earnestly  to  acquire  the 
Italian  language.  Tassani,  my  teacher,  was  a  young  law  student  of 
Pavia,  who  had  just  left  the  University.  He  was  an  amiable,  kind- 
hearted,  talented  young  fellow,  about  my  own  age.  His  parents, 
though  highly  respectable,  were  poor,  and  by  way  of  maintaining 
himself,  as  he  was  too  young  to  obtain  any  briefs,  he  gave  lessons  in 
the  Italian  language  to  seyeral  French  and  English  students,  all  of 
whom  esteemed  him  very  highly.  As  he  gave  me  two  lessons  a  day, 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  I  made  rapid  progress  in  the  language. 
One  circumstance  in  Tassani's  behaviour  puzzled  me  extremely. 
When  he  came  to  give  me  his  lesson  he  always  rushed  upstairs  into 
my  room  with  so  much  celerity  that  he  was  generally  quite  out  of 
breath,  and  left  it  again  in  the  same  rapid  manner.  If  I  met  him  in 
the  street  and  attempted  to  speak  to  him,  he  always  appeared  in  a 
great  hurry  and  excused  himself,  although  when  in  my  room  he  would 
converse  volubly  enough.  He  seemed  shy  of  receiving  any  civility 
at  my  hand,  and  frequently  as  I  asked  him  to  dine  with  me  at  the 
table  d!hJbt€y  on  every  occasion  he  refused,  always  urging  some  excuse, 
and  this  so  pertinaciously  that  I  Was  exceedingly  puzzled,  for 
.evidently  his  reasons  were  invented  on  the  spur  of  th^  moment. 
However,  I  became  tired  of  continually  giving  him  invitations  which 
were  not  accepted,  so  I  determined  to  invite  him  no  more,  although 
my  esteem  for  him  in  no  way  diminished. 

At  last  a  circumstance  occurred  which '  necessitated  my  asking 
Tassani  for  an  explanation.  One  evening  when  passing  the  Cafe 
Martini  I  saw  him  seated  at  one  of  the  tables  in  front  of  the  building 
in  conversation  with  some  Milanese  gentlemen.  His  eye  evidently 
caught  mine,  but  instead  of  replying  to  my  salutation,  he  pretended 
not  to  see  me,  and  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  table  conversing  with  his 
friends.  This  nettled  me  so  much  that  I  determined  not  to  pass  it 
unnoticed,  so  advancing  towards  him,  I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  addressed  some  casual  remark  to  him  in  a  familiar  manner.  He 
appeared  somewhat  surprised,  and  even  annoyed,  and  rising  from  his 
Kcat,  he  said  in  a  courteous  tone  of  voice,  '^  Will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  excuse  me,  as  I  wish  to  speak  to  a  friend  inside  T'  The 
others  at  the  table  took  no  notice,  and  I  went  away. 

The  next  morning  when  Tassani  called  to  give  me  his  lesson,  with 
considerable  coolness  in  my  manner  I  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct  the  day  before.  He  civilly  told  me  there  would  have 
been  no  oceasion  for  me  to  have  put  the  question,  as  he  could  easily  un- 
derstand I  was  offended,  and  he  intended  to  explain  himself  unasked. 

"  The  fiBU5t  is,"  he  said,  "  with  your  light  hair  and  fair  complexion, 
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soldierly  look,  and  continually  frequenting  the  society  of  the  Austrian 
ofHcers,  you  are  set  down  by  the  Milanese  as  holding  a  commission  in 
the  army." 

"  In  what  manner  would  it  concern  them,"  I  inquired,  *'  even  were 
their  conclusion  correct  %  I  should  have  been  a  member  of  as  honour- 
able a  body  of  gentleman  us  any  I  know/' 

'*  Granted,"  he  replied ;  "  for  as  far  as  honourable  conduct  goes,  I 
admit  you  to  be  right.  But  if  you  intend  remaining  any  length  of 
time  in  Milan,  you  must  select  either  Austrian  or  Milanese'  society. 
There  can  be  no  mixture." 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  I  asked. 

'*  Simply  because  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  in  this  world  a  more 
deadly  hatred  existing  between  two  classes  of  human  beings  than 
the  Austrians  and  Milanese.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  spoken  to  me 
on  the  subject,"  he  continued,  *'for  now  we  shall  understand  each 
other.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  you  and  your  talents,  but,  as  long  as 
you  remain  in  this  hotel  and  associate  with  Germans,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship  with  you  abroad, 
much  as  I  esteem  you.  I  will  tell  you  candidly  more  than  this. 
The  money  I  receive  for  the  lessons  I  give  you  is  of  great  importance 
to  me — more  so  than  you  perhaps  would  imagine — but  rather  than 
associate  with  you  when  we  meet  in  the  streets  or  public  thorough- 
fares, I  would  cease  my  lessons  altogether." 

Although  much  surprised  at  Tassani's  language,  I  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  compliment  him  on  his  candour.  I  told  him  I  should 
be  content  with  his  latent  good  feeling,  under  condition  that  he 
promised,  if  we  met  in  any  other  town,  our  friendship  might  be  open 
and  unreserved.  To  this  he  agreed,  and  we  commenced  the  lesson. 
In  the  evening  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Lefevre,  who  seemed 
by  no  means  surprised  at  it. 

''  The  fact  is,  I  suspect,"  he  said,  '^  that  it  is  the  state  of  Tassani's 
finances  that  has  driven  him  to  give  you  lessons  at  all  in  this 
hotel,  for  every  time  he  enters,  and  is  seen  by  any  of  his  acquaint- 
ances,  a  suspicion  arises  in   their  minds  t^hat  he  is   an  Austrian 

spy." 

'*  But  he  has  never  once  spoken  to  me  on  any  political  subject,'* 
I  remarked. 

"  No  matter,"  said  Lefevre.     "  Less  cause  than  Tassani  has  given  J 

for  a  suspicion  of  the  kind  has  brought  on  a  duel  among  the  Milanese 
themselves.  As  I  know  an  immense  number  of  people  here  in  Milan, 
I  will  give  out  to  all  those  who  are  likely  to  chatter  most  at  the  ' 

spezariaa  or  caf^,  that  you  are  an  Englishman,  and  not  in  any  man'ner 
whatever  connected  with  Austria  or  Austrian  politics,  that  you  are 
a  friend  of  mine,  a  great  admirer  of  theatres,  and  only  here  to 
amuse  yourself.    1  have  no  doubt  you  will  then  find  that  any  un-  . 

pleasant  feeling,  if  it  has  at  all  aiisen,  will  soon  vanish  ;  although  you  ( 


I 


cannot  expect  to  eater  into  any  Milanese  society  as  long  as  you  remain 
iu  Reichmann's  Hotel" 

I  should  mention  that  besides  the  German  officers  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  made,  I  vas  also  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  two  KngUsh 
gentlemen,  engineers,  residing  in  Milan.  One  of  them  possessed 
immense  silk  works  in  the  Pian  d'Erba,  a  lovely  spot  half 
way  between  the  towns  of  Como  and  Lecco.  Occasionally  I 
visited  him  there,  and  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  scenery  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  imagination  to  conceive.  Although 
an  Englishman,  he  was  an  excellent  Italian  scholar ;  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  silk  works  resided  several  wealthy 
Milanese  families  by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed,  bo  that  I  had 
abundant  society  as  well  as  practice  in  speaking  the  Italian  language. 
On  one  occasion  I  remained  for  two  months  there,  and  when  I  returned 
to  Milan  I  took  up  my  residence  iu  an  Italian  hotel.  Thanks  to 
tiic  acquaintance  I  had  formed  in  the  Pian  d'Erba  I  was  not  now  so 
completely  tabooed  by  the  Milanese  as  before,  although  I  still  perceived 
they  looked  on  me  with  considerable  shyness.  Somewhat  annoyed  at 
tills  circumstance  I  became  more  intimate  than  ever  with  the  Austrian 
officers,  and  continued  in  their  fencing  class,  till  few  among  them 
were  better  swordsmen  than  myself  For  what  earthly  purpose 
beyond  the  advantage  of  exercise  I  laboured  so  hard,  I  am  now 
unable  to  divine.  I  continued  my  leasons  also  with  Tassani,  and  the 
more  I  saw  of  him  the  more  I  liked  him.  As  he  was  no  longer  in 
danger  of  meeting  any  Germans,  he  now  frequently  dined  with  me  at 
the  table  (ThSte,  and  a  strong  intimacy  sprung  up  tietween  us, 

I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  any  account  of  my  first  twelve- 
months' residence  in  Italy ;  iu  fiict,  it  would  be  impossible.  The 
time  now  seems  to  me  to  have  passed  like  a  delicious  dream  without 
continuity,  and  yet  hardly  any  circumstance  was  connected  with  it 
that  was  not  pleasant  During  the  year  I  principally  resided  in  Milan, 
visiting  occasionally  the  surrounding  towns.  Tassani  and  myself 
were  by  this  time  warm  friends.  He  also  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  theatre,  though  our  tastes  as  to  the  particular  performances  were 
somewhat  different.  My  delight  was  in  a  good  opera,  and  the  ballet 
also  afforded  me  much  pleasure.  For  tragedy  or  comedy  I  had  less 
respect,  and  this  arose  from  several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
frequent  habit  of  changing  the  performance,  the  same  piece  rarely 
being  played  more  than  two  nights  in  succession,  never  allowed  the 
actors  to  identify  themselves  thoroughly  with  their  parts,  and  they 
showed  groat  indifierence  to  learning  them  by  heart.  And  indeed  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  have  done  so,  for  the  ripertoire 
of  on  Italian  dramatic  company,  for  merely  one  season,  contained  in 
it  such  an  immense  variety  of  subjects  as  totally  precluded  their 
arriving  at  perfection  in  any.  The  prompter,  instead  of  performing 
his  dnties,  as  in  an  English  theatre,  by  me^ly  following  the  actors 
VOL.  nil.  V   V 
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with  the  manuscript  in  his  hand,  and  assisting  them  when  in  fault, 
positively  read  the  whole  piece  in  advance  of  them,  and  that  in  a 
sufficiently  loud  key  as  to  be  frequently  heard  by  the  whole  house. 
Again,  another  objectionable  feature  was  the  affected,  conyentional 
tone  in  which  they  spoke,  certainly  different  from  real  life,  which  to 
me,  when  I  began  to  thoroughly  understand  the  language,  had 
frequently  a  very  ludicrous  effect. 

What  greatly  surprised  me  was  that  Tassani  did  not  appear  to 
notice  these  defects,  but  would  listen  evening  after  evening  with  the 
greatest  delight  to  the  performance.  One  day  I  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject,  and  informed  him  of  the  great  superiority  of  our  manner  of 
performing  plays  in  England,  where  an  actor  identifies  himself  with  his 
part  in  such  a  manner  that  you  would  hardly  distinguish  his  per- 
formance from  real  life. 

''  As  fiax  as  your  objection  goes  to  the  continual  change  of  per- 
formance," said  Tassani,  "  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  actors  in  their 
parts  without  the  continual  aid  of  the  prompter,  I  perfectly  agree 
with  you.  Possibly  also  you  may  not  be  wrong  in  your  opinion 
as  to  the  stilted  and  affected  tone  of  oUr  actors  and  actresses.  StiU, 
with  us  it  is  conventionally  admitted  to  be  good.  Although  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  absurd,  I  am  now  so  used  to  it  that  I  think  nothing  of 
it.  But  are  you  English,"  he  continued,  ''  free  from  blame  in  the 
matter  1  I  once,  a  few  years  since,  passed  a  week  in  Paris,  where 
there  was  an  English  play,  and  in  it  I  saw  some  of  your  celebrated 
actors.  Frankly,  they  thoroughly  disgusted  me.  I  had  read  several 
translations  of  Shakespeare  in  the  Italian  language,  and  indifferent 
as  they  might  have  been,  I  had  conceived  an  immense  respect  for  the 
habitual  natural  language  in  which  they  were  written,  elevated  by 
beautiful  ideas  and  elegant  similes,  which,  if  expressed  in  a  natural 
tone  of  voice,  would  have  been  perfectly  delightful.  But  upon  the 
stage  there  appeared  throughout  the  whole  an  exaggerated  accent  and 
artificial  tone  that  quite  disappointed  me.  At  the  same  time  I 
noticed  that  the  audience — ^the  English  portion  at  least — seemed  to 
consider  it  perfectly  adapted  to  the  occasion." 

Of  course,  as  an  Englishman,  and  with  English  ideas,  I  could  not 
agree  with  Tassani's  objections,  though  I  said  nothing  on  the  point ; 
but  contented  myself  with  asking  him  why,  if  he  and  other  educated 
individuals,  considered  the  affected  tone  used  by  the  tragic  actors  as 
objectionable,  they  did  not  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  fashion. 

"  You  don't  know  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  doing  anything 
of  the  kind,"  said*  Tassani,  laughing.  '^  I  was  vain  enough  some  two 
or  three  years  since  to  think  such  a  thing  possible,  and  tried  to 
furnish  an  example,  but  hardly  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  I  was, 
moreover,  the  cause  of  raising  considerable  ill-will  in  my  fomily." 

"  How  was  that  1 "  I  inquired. 

"  My  father  had  a  brother,  a  physician,"  replied  Tassani,  "  who 


wife,  and  things  passed  off  smoothly  enough.  Hia  wife,  of  course, 
quitted  the  stage  on  her  maiTii^e,  but  she  always  continued  her 
love  for  the  old  profession,  which  she  entered  into  with  the  spirit  of  an 
artist  When  I  was  a  boy,  she  used  to  assist  me  in  getting  up  a  paste- 
board theatre,'and  aid  rae  with  the  puppets,  I  being  of  course  the  mouth- 
piece of  all  the  male  actors,  and  CleUa,  the  daughter,  that  of  the  female. 
As  we  grew  older  the  performances  began  to  be  somewhat  naoro 
ambitious.  We  would  then  play  scenes  irom  AJGeri  and  others  of 
our  best  writers.  Clelia  had  a  remarkably  sweet  voice,  and  her  mother, 
^ho  held  also  that  the  conventional  tone  used  in  our  tragedies  and 
comedies  was  objectionable,  taught  her  to  recite  her  part  in  a  natural 
manner.  Later  we  put  aside  the  puppets,  and  played  scenes  from 
different  pieces,  taking  the  parts  ourselves.  My  aunt  was  always 
present  at  the  time,  combining  in  her  own  pciaon  not  only  the  parts 
of  audience  and  prompter,  but  frequently  herself  reciting  portions  of 
the  play,  when  a  third  character  should  have  been  on  the  stage.  I 
must  trankly  admit  that  I  was  guilty  of  concealing  these  perform- 
ances from  my  father  and  mother,  who,  although,  like  most  other 
Milanese,  passionately  fond  of  the  theatre,  held  its  artists  iu  but 
little  estimation. 

"All  went  on  well  till  del  ia  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  when 
her  father  died  suddenly,  and,  on  examining  bis  affairs,  he  was  found 
to  be  little  better  than  insolvent ;  iiiu  widow  and  child,  in  fact, 
hardly  receiving  sufficient  to  purchase  mourning.  The  question  then 
arose,  what  was  to  be  done  1  My  father's  income  and  my  expenses 
at  college  placed  it  practically  out  of  bis  power  to  assist  them, 
except  in  a  most  moderate  manner,  not  sufficient  for  the  bare 
maintenance  of  hfe.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  tlie  widow 
should  do  something  to  maintain  herself  and  child.  But,  alas  J  what 
could  she  do  i  She  had  l>ecn  but  a  comedy  actress,  and  was  now  too 
old  for  that,  and  consequently  it  would  have  been  useless  for  her  to 
have  returned  to  her  old  profession.  For  some  time  she  remained  in 
doubt  which  course  to  take,  when  CleUa,  who  dearly  loved  her 
mother,  asked  permission  to  tiy  her  own  career  on  the  stage.  '  I 
feel,  dear  mother,  I  should  succeed  if  I  did,'  she  said.  '  And  I 
should  then  have  the  satisfaction  of  returning,  in  some  degree,  the 
affection  I  have  received  from  you.' 

"  Her  mother,"  continued  Tassani,  "  would  willingly  have  enter- 
tained the  idea,  but  feared  the  displeasure  of  my  father,  and  I  was 
consulted  on  the  occasion.  I,  enthusiastic  for  the  theatre,  advised 
Clelia  to  carry  out  her  determination,  and  her  mother  also  gave  her 
permission.  When,  howevwt  the  subject  was  mooted  to  my  father,  he 
flew  into  a  violent  pa^ion,  and  stud  that  if  such  a  course  were  adopted, 
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all  further  acquaintance  should  cease  between  him  and  the  widow. 
He  also  blamed  me  severely  for  the  part  I  had  taken  in  the  matter, 
as  he  had  heard  I  approved  of  Clelia  adopting  the  stage  as  a  profession, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  violent  quairel  took  place  between  us,  the 
first,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  the  only  one,  which  has  ever  disturbed 
the  good  feeling  which  should  exist  between  father  and  son/' 

"  And  how  has  your  cousin  succeeded  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Not  as  well  as  might  have  been  wished,"  he  said.  "  She  has, 
however,  done  so  sufficiently  to  encourage  her  to  continue  in  her  pro- 
fession. She  would  have  succeeded  better,  in  fact,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  gigantic  task  she  took  upon  herself  of  introducing  a  more 
natural  tone  of  voice  on  the  stage.  Unfortunately  she  has  rather 
delicate  health,  and  her  voice  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  fill  a  laige 
theatre,  so  up  to  the  present  time  she  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  thoroughly  good  cUbut" 

"  Where  is  she  now  V  I  inquired. 

"  Somewhere  in  the  south  of  Italy,"  he  replied.  "  The  last  time  I 
heard  from  her  she  was  at  Rome,  and  seeking  an  engagement  in 
some  country  town.  When  you  go  southward  I  will  give  you  a  letter 
to  her,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself  whether  I  have 
in  any  manner  over-stated  her  ability  and  attractions. 

Tassani  now  introduced  me  to  his  father  and  mother ;  and  although 
they  received  me  with  great  kindness,  I  cannot  say  I  found  them  an 
amiable  couple.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  spent  the  evening 
with  them,  when  the  conversation,  as  usual  in  Milanese  society, 
principally  tiuned  on  the  opera.  As  an  Englishman  of  course  I  felt 
interested  in  politics,  but  Tassani's  father,  with  the  natural  Italian 
suspicion,  declined  speaking  on  a  subject  which  might  be  likely  to 
implicate  him  in  any  manner.  On  noticing  this  to  Tassani  he  told 
me  that  I  could  hardly  imagine  how  trifling  a  remark  would  some- 
times get  an  innocent  person  into  trouble,  and  that  his  father  was 
already  suspected  by  the  Austrian  government  of  being  ill-afifected 
towards  them.  I  remarked  that  no  doubt  it  was  a  subject  of  extremo 
annoyance  that  the  governors  of  Italy  differed  from  the  people  not 
only  in  nationality  but  in  modes  of  thought.  At  the  same  time,  I 
said,  the  Italians  appeared  to  me  to  have  but  little  to  complain  of. 
During  the  time  I  had  been  in  Milan, 'not  one  single  despotic  action 
had  come  under  my  notice,  and  their  laws  and  regulations  could 
not  be  so  very  objectionable,  seeing  there  was  not  a  more  flourish- 
ing town  in  Italy,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  than  Milan. 

"  It's  all  very  well,"  said  Tassani,  "for  you  Englishmen  to  speak  about 
the  liberty  you  enjoy  here  ;  but  because  no  restrictions  are  placed  on 
you,  it  does  not  follow  we  are  free  from  them.  I  tell  you  that  tlic 
tyranny  of  these  Austrians  is  insupportable  ;  and  not  only  that,  but 
their  means  of  exercising  it  are  full  of  such  petty  malice,  that  it 
adds  contempt  to  our  hatred.     I  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  what 
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occurred  to  me,  and  hundreds  of  similar  instances  might  be  quoted. 
In  a  certain  public  procession  in  which  the  military  took  part,  there 
was  an  Austrian  Colonel  of  the  Lancers  whose  uniform,  absurd 
enough  in  itself,  fitted  him  so  badlj  as  to  excite  the  laughter  of 
many  of  the  bystanders.  I  remarked  to  a  friend  as  the  officer  passed 
us,  that  '  he  looked  more  like  a  pvldnello  than  anything  else.'  The 
next  morning,  I  had  a  polite  invitation,  really  worded  in  a  most  civil 
manner,  to  attend  at  the  police  court.  I  presented  myself,  and  was 
received  by  the  Chief,  a  Tyrolese,  with  great  courtesy.  He  much 
regretted,  he  said,  having  troubled  me,  but  he  had  received  informa- 
tion that  I  had  uttered  a  disrespectful  remark  concerning  the  Austrian 
army  the  day  before,  and  he  trusted  I  should  be  able  to  prove  that  the 
information  was  erroneous.  I  candidly  admitted  the  remark  I  made, 
but  insisted  that  it  related  solely  to  the  officer  in  question,  and  that 
I  did  not  mean  any  intentional  disrespect  to  the  Austrian  service. 
'  Well,  I'm  very  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so,'  he  said.  *  That  is  no 
veiy  great  fault  certainly.  At  the  same  time  I  must  compare  your 
reply  with  the  accusation,  and,  until  that  is  finished,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  must  detain  you,  but  it  will  only  be  for  a  very  short  time.'  I 
was  then  removed  to  a  cell  in  the  prison  of  St.  Margharita,  where  I 
remained  for  one  fortnight,  not  allowed  even  to  communicate  with 
my  friends  or  parents,  who,  as  you  may  naturally  suspect,  were  most 
anxious  at  my  absence.  The  Chief  then  sent  for  me  again,  and, 
receiving  me  with  great  urbanity,  said,  he  was  pleased  to  find  my 
statement  had  been  correct ;  and,  after  regretting  the  inconvenience 
he  had  put  me  to,  said  he  would  detain  me  no  longer." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  occurrences  of  that  kind  are  frequent 
here  1 "  I  inquired. 

"  Not  only  here,"  replied  Tassani,  "  but  all  over  Lombardy  and 
Venetia.  Such  cases  might  be  quoted  by  hundreds,  so  you  may  easily 
believe  the  hatred  we  bear  the  Austrians  is  not  without  provocation." 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  circumstance  occurred  which  gave  me  an 
insight  into  the  rigour  of  the  Austrian  policy  in  Italy.  I  had  heard 
that  a  copy  of  the  *  Times '  newspaper  might,  on  payment,  be  seen  in 
Milan  at  the  Government  Gazette  office,  that  journal  being  prohibited 
by  the  police  at  the  cq/&.  I  immediately  oflFered  to  become  a 
subscriber,  but  they  told  me  they  could  not  accept  my  subscription 
without  permission  from  the  police,  and  that  if  I  called  the  following 
day  no  doubt  it  would  be  received.  I  did  so,  and  my  subscription 
being  paid,  I  was  conducted  down  a  long  passage  to  a  door  opening 
into  a  room,  the  whole  furniture  of  which  consisted  but  of  a  table, 
an  inkstand,  and  two  or  three  chairs.  •  On  the  table  lay  a  file  of 
the  *  Times '  newspaper.  My  conductor  told  me  I  could  remain  as 
long  as  I  pleased,  and  when  I  was  tired  of  reading,  if  I  rang  the  bell 
he  would  open  the  door  and  let  me  out.  He  then  quitted  the  room, 
and,  locking  the  door  after  him,  I  was  left  to  myself 
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Some  time  later  I  had  a  specimen  of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  was  about  as  infamous  and  tyrannical  an  act  as  coidd 
possibly  be  imagined.  Indeed,  after  it  was  over,  the  Austrian 
police  forbade  any  mention  being  made  of  it  in  the  few  non-official 
journals  then  published  in  Italy.  In  the  Piazza  d*Armi  is  a  large 
amphitheatre,  open  to  the  sky,  built  by  the  first  Napoleon,  something 
after  the  model  of  the  Coliseiuns  of  Rome  and  Verona,  though  the 
walls  were  not  so  high.  A  spectacle  was  advertised  to  be  performed 
in  it,  called  LTncendio  de  Rokehyy  professedly  taken  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  although  there  was  little  in  the  performance  t-o  justify  the 
assertion.  The  place  was  crowded  with  spectators.  There  was  a 
castle  made  of  painted  canvas  on  a  wooden  frame  in  the  centre, 
which  was  to  be  defended  by  one  body  of  actors  and  attacked  by  the 
other.  The  performance,  however,  was  of  the  most  unsatisfiactoiy 
description  —  everything  went  wrong.  All  the  manoeuvres  were 
badly  performed,  the  fireworks  by  which  the  castle  was  to  be  burnt 
down  would  not  explode  properly,  and  the  whole  afiair  was  a 
miserable  failure.  The  audience,  however,  put  up  with  it  good- 
naturedly  for  some  time,  but  their  patience  at  last  gave  way.  After 
expressing  their  disapprobation  in  a  most  emphatic  manner,  a  number 
of  young  scapegraces  determined,  as  the  castle  had  not  been  destroyed, 
they  would  do  it  themselves,  and  descended  into  the  arena  for  that 
purpose,  the  great  mass  of  spectators  —  especially  the  women — 
quitting  the  place  during  the  time.  Tassani's  mother  and  a  female 
friend  having  been  sitting  near  me,  I  conducted  them  to  the  door, 
and,  after  wishing  them  good  evening,  returned  to  witness  the  termi- 
nation of  the  affair.  To  my  surprise,  on  entering  the  loggioney  in 
which  I  had  been  seated,  I  saw  that  the  whole  of  the  top  circle  of  the 
walls  had,  during  my  absence,  been  lined  with  a  row  of  soldiers.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  them,  however,  by  the  crowd  in  the  arena,  not  a 
tithe  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  canvas  castle, 
but  merely  looking  laughingly  on.  Suddenly  there  was  an  order 
given  by  the  commanding  officer  Tor  the  soldiers  to  fire,  who  levelled 
their  muskets  on  the  crowd  in  the  arena,  and  fired  a  volley  at  them. 
The  crowd,  terror-struck,  immediately  rushed  out  of  the  building,  but 
not  before  they  had  received  a  second  volley  from  the  military,  who, 
not  even  content  with  that,  turned  and  fired  at  the  fugitives  as 
they  made  their  way  through  the  trees  that  surrounded  the  arena. 
How  many  were  killed  I  know  not,  but  in  the  arena  alone,  I  certainly 
saw  at  least  thirty  of  the  spectators  who  had  been  shot  down,  and 
that  for  being  mixed  up  in  an  affair  which  a  dozen  London  policemen 
would  not  have  drawn  their  truncheons  to  put  down.  The  next 
morning  the  Government  Gazette  merely  noticed  that  the  evening 
before  a  sL'ght  disturbance  had  arisen  at  the  arena,  but  the  military 
having  been  called  in,  it  was  soon  and  effectually  quelled.  God 
knows  it  was ! 
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It  is  not  always  that  an  appeal  for  sympatby,  or  at  lowest  for 
candour,  when  one  is  about  to  attempt  a  difficult  and  delicate  task, 
meets  with  a  favourable  response.  But  I  haye  some,  though  not  strong, 
hopes  thdt  I'  shall  meet  with  a  little  both  of,  sympathy  and  candour 
on  the  present  occasion.  This  is  a  very  commonplace  opening,  and 
reads  something  like  an  electioneering  address,  but  the  matters  to 
which  I  am  about  to  refer  demand  so  much  caution  that  I  am  afraid 
of  pitching  the  key  too  high. 

It  is  part  of  the  misfortune  of  the  case  that  any  such  caution 
should  be  necessary,  and  that  a  public  writer  should  haye  to  appeal 
specially  to  any  one's  candour  in  such  a  matter.  And  how  haye 
we,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  arrived  at  the  state  of  things  which 
creates  such  a  misfortune )  That  would  be  a  dreary  story  to  tell ;  but 
the  fact  is,  to  put  things  shortly,  we  have  arrived  at  a  state  of 
flogged-up  public  opinion  and  an  anarchy  of  fanatical  combinations 
and\  chance  majorities,  each  majority  of  the  hour  snatching  what  it 
can,  and  justice  being  hustled  out  of  sight  with  its  hat  over  its  eyes. 
In  spite  of  our  free  and  enlightened  press,  I  believe  there  never  was 
a  time — making  the  due  allowances  all  round — ^when  it  was  so 
difficult,  1  will  not  say  for  minorities,  but  for  the  real  msgorities  to 
get  a  hearing.  Nor  is  there  any  paradox  here.  It  is  the  organization 
of  cliques,  the  quarrels  of  vested  interests,  and  the  transitionary 
state  of  the  press  which  for  the  time  give  chance  majorities,  well 
worked,  the  upper  hand,  whatever  the  real  majority  might  have  to  say 
in  a  given  case.  And  there  are  certain  ^'  cries  "  which,  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  can  be  worked  so  as  to  intimidate  nearly  everybody.  Public 
morality  is  a  cry  of  that  order ;  and  I  only  refrain  from  mentioning 
others  because  my  field  of  comment  is  already  quite  wide  enough. 
We  have  now  come  definitely  to  that  pass  that  when  once  the 
cry  of  public  morals  is  raised  the  simplest  rules  of  common  justice 
are  forgotten.  Juries  have  lost  their  heads.  Nobody  can  admire  our 
Judges  more  than  I  do,  but  even  they  have  too  often  shown  of  late 
that  they  are  a  little  intimidated  by  what  is  in  the  air.  Anything 
more  scandalously  immoral  than  the  verdicts  which  have  in  increasing 
numbers  been  given  of  late  years  in  breach-of-promise  cases  can 
hardly  be  imagined ;  yet  juries  give  them  in  the  interests  of  what 
they  suppose  to  be  public  morality.  In  the  last  case  of  the  kind  I 
happened  to  read,  there  was  as  dear  a  case  of  conspiracy  to  extort 
money  from  the  victim  as  ever  sent  a  scoundrql  to  prison,  yet  the 
damages  were  given.     In  actions  of  another  kind,  which  we  need  not 
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describe,  the  verdicts  have  been  monstrous.  I  saw  in  some  news- 
paper the  other  day,  k  propos  of  the  well-known  French  printa,  Phryne 
and  Penelope,  that  the  superiority  of  English  to  French  morality  was 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  while  Phryne  sold  better  in  France,  P<enelope 
sold  better  in  England.  The  remark  was  a  profoundly  stupid  one, 
for  the  Penelope  pictxu'e  is  a  poor  insipid  thing  without  the  Phryne 
at  hand  to  throw  light  upon  it.  But  that  is  not  my  point,  which 
is  this ; — If  the  English  genius  is  so  fond  of  Penelope,  why  does  it 
award  such  tremendous  damages  to  Phryne  as  to  create  a  class  of 
adventuresses  who  trade  on  the  morality  of  juries  1  One  or  two  of 
the  judges  have  set  their  faces  against  this  sort  of  thing — a  little ; 
but  I  remember  an  instance  in  which  one  of  the  best  of  them 
peremptorily  shut  the  mouth  of  the  defendant,  who  was  under 
examination  by  coimsel,  when  he  was  just  beginning  a  most  im- 
portant statement  in  his  own  behalf.  He  was  told  by  the  judge  to 
forbear,  for  decency's  sake,  and  his  counsel  had  the  moral  cowardice 
to  acquiesce.  The  statement  the  witness  was  about  to  make,  was 
such,  that  a  jury,  Relieving  it,  would  have  been  mad  to  give  the 
plaintiff  a  farthing :  but  what  was  the  effect  of  this  interference  of 
the  judge  in  the  name  of  "decency"?  Just  this:  —  A  thick- 
headed jury  thought  to  themselves,  "  Why,  what  a  wicked  man  this 
must  be  when  the  judge  calls  him  indecent ! "  and  they  gave  the 
hussy  swinging  damages  j  though  the  defendant  had  offered  her  fully 
as  much  as  on  the  severest  view  of  the  case  she  could  claim,  and 
though  there  was  a  moral  certainty  that* this  adventuress  would 
better  the  instruction  thus  afforded  to  her,  and  go  and  lay  out  her 
damages  in  flying  at  still  higher  game. 

I  request  the  reader  to  notice  here,  and  to  bear  in  mind  all  the 
way  through  this  paper  (for  I  hope  he  will  read  it  through),  that  the 
writer  of  these  lines  is  no  cynic  in  these  or  any  other  matters.  Ko 
one  can  have  a  loftier  ideal  of  domestic  purity  than  I ;  no  one  a  more 
passionate  respect  for  women ;  no  one  a  stronger  feeling  of  privacy 
and  self-respect  in  all  such  matters.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
promotion  of  what  is  called  public  virtue  by  methods  which  tend 
to  the  submerging  of  common  justice.  And  I  am  about  to  refer  to  two 
recent  cases  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions, — one  in  particular, — in  which 
we  find  a  defendant  actually  pleading  guilty  against  the  advice  of  his 
counsel,  against  the  clear  law  of  the  case,  against  the  pretty  plainly 
expressed  opinion  of  the  judge  himself.  I  confess  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  eyes  when  I  read  the  story.  Is  this  England  1  What  were 
this  defendant's  notions  of  his  duty  to  his  countrymen?  And  if  they 
do  these  things  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry '? 
Mr.  Torrens  and  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  a  few  others,  have  had  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  blush  for  the  London  School  Board 
(for  getting  a  clause  into  their  act  throwing  the  burden  of  proof,  in 
a  certain  respect,  on  the  prosecuted  person),  and  well  they  might. 
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But  how  doigp  are  we  to  blush  when  Englishmen^  innocent  before  the 
law,  plead  guilty  under  social  intimidation  % 

There  is  an  organization  of  informers  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  Now  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  vice  should  be  suppressed,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  good  that 
the  public  conscience  should  be  demoralized  by  a  corporation  of 
informers.  True,  some  of  t^e  judges  have  had  a  good  word  for  this 
precious  corporation  :  but  judges  are  not  infallible,  and  sometimes 
they  are  ridiculous.*  Above  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
are,  from  the  necessary  cast  of  their  minds  and  the  nature  of  their 
pursuits,  indififerent  critics  of  questions  of  general  public  policy  (it 
would  be  trite  to  refer  to  the  frequent  failure  of  lawyers  as  politicians 
or  mere  jurists)  ;  and,  still  ipore  important,  their  views  are,  like  those 
of  doctors,  pathological.  They  see  the  diseased  cases,  they  are  spe- 
cialists ;  their  minds  have  a  *'  crick."  I  lay  no  stress  whatever  on  the 
opinions  of  any  of  the  judges  who  approve  of  the  policy  of  encouraging 
organized  gangs  of  informers,  supported  by  volimtary  contributions, 
to  go  about  the  world  himting  up  cases  and  setting  the  law  in  motion 
at  their  pleasure.  Personally,  I  share  Sydney  Smith's  doubts  whether 
the  law  should  not  even  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  any  such 
Society. 

It  was  several  decades  ago  that  Sydney  Smith  wrote  in  the  ^in- 
burgh  Review  an  article  attacking,  with  his  usual  spirit  and  candour, 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  It  was  a  worse  than  thank- 
less task  to  write  such  an  article,  for  what  more  easy  to  represent 
than  that  the  man  who  objected  to  any  proceedings  of  a  Society  that 
aimed  at  suppressing  vice  was  himself  a  friend  to  vice  and  desirous 
that  it  should  flourish  and  triumph  ?  And  in  these  days,  when  some 
of  the  judges  have,  as  I  hav^  stated,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Society  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  ( — so,  no  doubt,  is  typhoid 
fever,  or  why  does  Providence  allow  it? — ),  and  when  the  critic  who 
attacks  the  Society  is  neither  a  clergyman  nor  an  Edinburgh 
reviewer, — a  task  of  the  same  kind  is  still  more  thankless  and  even 
dangerous.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  invite  the  attention  of  honest  and 
courageous  Englishmen — for  I  hope  there  are  a  few  of  the  breed  yet 
left  in  the  island — to  a  flagrant  miscarriage  of  public  justice  for  which 
the  Society  in  question  is  partly  answerable,  though  the  gentleman 
whom  they  prosecuted  was  at  least  as  much  to  blame.  The  judge, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Cox,  and  the  counsel,  who  in  one  of  the  cases  was  Mr. 
Douglas  Straight,  M.P.,  had  no  choice,  and,  indeed,  they  both  did  what 
they  could,  little  as  it  was,  to  give  a  better  turn  to  the  story.   Let  me 

*  The  late  Jnstioe  Willes  is  reported  in  a  ciyil  action  to  hare  made  the  following 
predons  deliyerance  (it  was  a  question  of  ''  necessaries"  supplied  to  a  married 
woman)  :  "A  piano  is  a  necessaiy,  becaose  ererybodj  plays  the  piano.  Bat  a  guitar 
is  not  a  necessary,  because  veiy  few  people  learn  the  guitar.  Neither  is  a  gold  pencil 
ease  a  neoenaiy ;  it  is  only  good  to  lay  about  and  to  lose.*' 
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first  quote  a  few  passages  from  Sydney  Smith's  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review : — 

''Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  single  and  insulated  informer,  it  is 
quite  a  new  question  when  we  come  to  a  corporation  of  informers 
supported  by  large  contributions.  The  one  may  be  a  good,  the  other 
a  very  serious  evil  j  the  one  legal,  the  other  wholly  out  of  the  con- 
templation of  law, — which  often,  and  very  wisely,  aUows  individuals 
to  do,  what  it  forbids  to  many  individuals  assembled. 

"If  once  combination  is  allowed  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  where 
are  its  limits  to  be  1  Its  capital  may  as  well  consist  of  100,000/.  per 
(mnum,  as  of  a  thousand :  its  numbers  may  increase  from  a  thousand 
subscribers,  which  this  Society,  it  seems,  had  reached  in  its  second 
year,  to  twenty  thousand  :  and,  in  that  case,  what  accused  person  of 
an  inferior  condition  of  life  would  have  the  temerity  to  stand  against 
such  a  Society  ?  Their  Tnandates  loovM  very  soon  be  law  ;  and  there  w 
710  compliance  into  which  they  might  not  frighten  ilt/e  common  people^  and 
the  Unoer  orders  of  tradesmen.  The  idea  of  a  society  of  gentlemen,  call- 
ing themselves  an  Association  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  wotdd  alarm 
any  small  offender,  to  a  degree  that  wotdd  make  him  prefer  any  sub- 
mission to  any  resistance.  He  would  consider  the  very  fact  of  being 
accused  by  tliem  as  almost  sufficient  to  ruin  hinu 

''An  individual  accuser  accuses  at  his  own  expense;  and  the  risk  he 
runs  is  a  good  security  that  the  subject  will  not  be  harassed  by  need- 
less accusations, — a  secmity  which,  of  course,  he  cannot  have  against 
such  a  society  as  this,  to  whom  pecuniary  loss  is  an  object  of  such 
little  consequence.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  this  is  not  a 
society  for  punishing  people  who  have  been  found  to  transgress  the 
law,  but  for  accuMng  persons  of  transgressing  the  law;  and  that, 
before  trial,  the  accused  person  is  to  be  considered  as  innocent,  and 
is  to  have  every  fair  chance  of  establishing  his  innocence.  He  must 
be  no  common  defendant,  however,  who  does  not  contend  against 
such  a  society  with  very  fearful  odds ; — ^the  best  counsel  engaged  for 
his  opponents, — great  practice  in  the  particular  court  and  particular 
species  of  cause, — witnesses  thoroughly  hackneyed  in  a  court  of 
justice, — and  an  unlimited  command  of  money.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  that  the  legislature,  in  allowing  individuals  to  be  informers, 
meant  to  subject  the  accused  person  to  the  superior  weight  and 
power  of  such  societies.  The  very  influence  of  names  must  have  a 
considerable  weight  with  the  jury.  Lord  Dartmouth,  Lord  Ead- 
stock,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  versus  a  Whiteohapel  butcher  or 
publican  !     Is  this  a  fair  contest  before  a  jury  ?  " 

"Avast  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  official  duties  and  volun- 
taiy  duties.  The  first  are  commonly  carried  on  with  calmness  and 
moderation;  the  latter  often  characterized,  in  their  execution,  by 
rash  and  intemperate  zeal." 

"It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  vioe  can 
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ever  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  good  sense  and  moderation.  If 
there  are  many  members  who  have  really  become  so  from  a  feeling  of 
duty,  there  will  necessarily  be  some  who  enter  the  society  to  hide  a 
bad  character,  and  others  whose  object  it  is  to  reconmiend  themselves 
to  their  betters  by  a  sedulous  and  bustling  inquisition  into  the  im- 
moralities of  the  public.  The  loudest  and  noisiest  suppressors  will 
always  carry  it  against  the  more  prudent  part  of  the  community ; 
the  most  violent  will  be  considered  as  the  most  moral ;  and  those 
who  see  the  absurdity  will,  from  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  en- 
courage vice,  be  reluctant  to  oppose  it. 

"It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  public  opinion  on  the  side  of 
virtue.  To  theh-  authorized  and  legal  correctors,  mankind  are,  on 
common  occasions,  ready  enough  to  submit ;  but  there  is  something 
in  the  self-erection  of  a  voluntary  magistracy  which  creates  so  much 
dis^st,  that  it  almost  renders  vice  popular,  and  puts  the  offence  at 
a  premium.  We  Juive  no  doubt  but  that  the  irmaediate  effect  of  a 
voluntary  combination  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  is  an  involuntary  com- 
bination in  favour  of  tlie  vices  to  be  suppressed;  and  this  is  a  very  serious 
draujhack  from  any  ^food  of  which  such  societies  may  be  the  occasion  ; 
for  the  state  of  morals,  at  any  one  period,  dejyends  much  more  upon 
opinion  than  law ;  and  to  bring  odious  and  disgusting  auxiliaries 
to  the  aid  of  virtue,  is  to  do  tlie  utmost  possible  good  to  the  cause  of 
vice.  We  regret  that  mankind  are  as  they  are ;  and  we  sincerely 
wish  that  the  species  at  large  were  as  completely  devoid  of  every 
vice  and  infirmity  as  the  president,  vice-president,  and  com- 
mittee of  the  Suppressing  Society ;  but,  till  they  are  thus  regene- 
rated, it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  teach  them  virtue  and 
religion  in  a  manner  which  will  not  make  them  hate  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  The  greatest  delicacy  is  required  in  the  application 
of  violence  to  moral  and  religious  sentiment." 

"The  violent  modes  of  making  men  good,  just  alluded  to,  have  been 
resorted  to  at  periods  when  the  science  of  legislation  was  not  so  well 
understood  as  it  now  is ;  or  when  the  manners  of  the  age  have  been 
peculiarly  gloomy  or  fanatical.  The  improved  knowledge  and  the 
improved  temper  of  later  times  push  such  laws  into  the  background, 
and  silently  repeal  them.  A  Suppressing  Society,  hxmting  every- 
where for  penalty  and  information,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  revive 
ancient  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  and  to  re^nact  laws  which,  if  ever 
they  ought  to  have  existed  at  all,  were  certainly  calculated  for  a  very 
different  style  of  manners,  and  a  very  different  degree  of  information." 

"  Beginning  urith  the  best  intentions  in  tJie  world,  such  societies  muM  in 
all  probability  degenerate  into  a  receptacle  for  every  species  of  tittle-tattle, 
impertinence,  and  malice.  Men,  wlwse  trade  is  rat^xUching,  love  to 
catch  rats;  the  bug-destroyer  seizes  on  his  bug  with  delight;  and  tJie 
suppressor  is  gratified  by  finding  his  vice.  I%e  last  soon  becomes  a  mere 
tradesman,  like  the  others ;  none  of  tliem  moralize^  or  lambent  that  their 
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respective  evils  exist  in  the  rvorld.  The  public  feeling  is  stoaUowed  up  in 
tlie  pursuit  of  a  daily  occupatum,  and  in  the  display  of  a  teclhuicai 
skill:'  * 

So  far  Sydney  Smith.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  polite 
sentences,  with  which,  in  order  not  to  alarm  the  moralists  too  much, 
he  concludes  the  article.  He  or  the  editor  put  them  in  out  of  timidity, 
and  they  mean  nothing.  Since  his  days,  everybody  is  aware  that,  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  known  as  Lord  CampbeU's  Act,  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  sale  of  books  and  pictures  of  a  certain  kind  has  been 
made  much  more  stringent  and  more  easy  of  application  ;  and  also 
that  photography  has  made  it  very  easy  to  multiply  pictures  of  the 
kind  referred  to.  The  effect  of  Lord  Campbell's  Act  has  been  just 
this : — It  has  been  made  increasingly  difficidt  to  carry  on  the  old 
abominable  trade  in  the  old  way,  and  it  is  now — ^so  the  friends  of  the 
Society  tell  us — "  mainly  carried  on  through  the  post-office  " — that  is  , 

to  say,  so  far  as  its  grosser  forms  are  concerned.     To  any  one  not  ^ 

blinded  by  his  fanaticism  it  would  seem  a  strange  subject  for  con- 
gratulation that  a  corrupting  trade,  formerly  carried  on  within 
traceable  limits  and  easily  driven  into  comers,  was  now  diffused  un- 
traceably  and  widely  through  the  post-office.    But  fanatics  in  the  j 

application  of  criminal  law,  especially  fanatics  "of  this  school,  have  ^ 

always  been  a  race  by  themselves,  blind  of  one  eye  and  half  the 
other.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  they  may  have  it  in  contem- 
plation to  introduce  some  changes  in  the  law  which  may  enable 
government  officials  to  exercise  detective  functions  at  the  post-office, 
and  open  our  correspondence  whenever  they  think  proper. 

But  another  effect  of  attempting  to  put  down  by  law  what  law  , 

*  At  the  time  Sydney  Smith  wrote,  the  suppression  of  craelty  to  animals  was  part 
of  the  business  of  this  Society.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a  diyarication  of  function; 
and  any  reader  of  blue-books  may  find  a  forcible  illustration  of  this  last  remark  of 
Sydney  Smith's,  in  the  evidence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sode^  for  the  Prerention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  given  before  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's  Committee  of  last  session  on 
the  protection  of  Wild  Birds.  The  terms  of  the  Act  in  force  ** include"  certain 
birds,  and  the  intention  (as  well  as  the  language  to  any  honest  mind)  is  perfectly  ^ 

plain.  But  it  was  the  opinion  of  this  Society  that  other  birds  ought  to  be  protected 
by  law  ;  and  what  did  they  do  ?  With  that  '*  technical  skill "  which  Sydney  Smith 
rightly  says  comet  in  such  cases  to  supersede  '*  public  feeling"  and  sense  of  honesty, 
they  set  to  work  to  see  if  the  word  "  include  "  would  not  enable  them  to  construe 
the  Act  in  the  sense  that  though  birds  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  were  d^nitdy  covered  by  ^ 

its  penalties,  yet  birds  E,  F,  G,  and  so  to  Z,  were  by  implication  so  covered.  The 
Secretary  narrated  with  perfect  self-complacency  the  attempts  the  Society  had  made 
to  get  the  Act  thus  construed,  and  the  decision  of  Counsel  (I  fancy  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown)  against  them.  Now  what  would  Mr.  Whalley  have  said,  if  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  tried  thus  to  work  an  Act  ?  Nay,  what  would  commercial 
hodie^  or  ordinary  citisens  have  said,  if  a  civil  statute  applying  to  commerce  ot- 
taxation  had  been  thus  tampered  with  f  Tet  nobody  seems  to  have  thought  that  thid 
was  a  highly  immoral  procedure,  or  to  have  reflected  that  to  make  out ''  constructive  *'  < 

•offences  is  the  way  back  to  Star  Chambers  and  the  like. 
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cannot  put  down,  has  been  in  this  case  to  diffuse  in  another  shape 
the  mischief  complained  of.  I  shall  not  stain  these  pages  with  the 
unpleasant  adjectives  which  Lord  Campbell's  Act  justly  applies  to 
pictures  of  a  certain  class, — pictures  of  elaborated  ugliness  which 
make  cleanly  and  elegant  minds  wonder  what  anybody  can  see  in 
them  to  admire ; — but  I  shall  pass  on  to  say  that  it  is  obviously 
dif&cult  to  detemiine  the  point  at  which  a  picture  comes  within  the 
incriminating  definition  of  the  law.  This  difficulty  has  been  takeu 
advantage  of  by  professional  persons  of  a  certain  class  to  produce  and 
imitate  pictures  of  a  kind  which  no  honest  mind  would  say  came 
under  the  Act ;  which  women  and  children  may  and  do  look  at 
without  thinking  any  harm  whatever  ( — we  shall  see  by-and-by  what 
the  'learned  judge  remarked — )  ;  but  which  to  boys  and  men  of  ill- 
trained,  ill-guarded,  or  over-apprehensive  characters  (over-apprehen- 
sive, I  mean,  in  certain  directions)  are  fraught  with  suggestions  of  a 
dangerous  order.  It  has  happened  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
that  not  a  few  of  these  pictures  have  had  real  grace  and  charm  in 
them  j  and  in  some  cases  the  figures  of  the  ladies  who^  in  more  or 
less  questionable  costumes,  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  the 
photographer's  skill,  have  been  of  such  beauty,  that  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  pictures  have  done  any  harm.  Men  who  late  in  life 
take  up  a  "  suppressing  "  career  of  this  kind,  are  usually  men  of  strong 
and  coarse  passions,  low  views  of  what  human  nature  is,  and  little 
poetic  sensibility.  It  is  not  to  them,  then,  that  I  speak,  when  I  affirm 
on  grounds  of  mere  moral  expediency  that  it  is  a  fair  open  question 
whether  some  even  of  the  justly  incriminated  pictures  do  not  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  Non  meits  hie  sermo — I  should  decline  to  discuss  the 
subject  from  the  expediency  point  of  view  at  all — but  my  observation 
of  life  enables  me  to  state  what  others  will  be  able  to  confirm  and 
many  will  suspect  as  probable  in  the  very  nature  of  things, — namely, 
that  large  numbers  of  youths  stop  short  at  the  pictures,  who  would 
otherwise  go  much  farther  afield.  I  cannot  very  well  write  more 
plainly ;  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  write  about  at  all,  but  the  psychology 
of  the  case  is,  so  far,  not  obscure  to  persons  of  ordinary  character. 
In  my  young  days,  I  was  much  looked  up  to  by  youths  of  my  own 
standing,  and  had  often  to  act,  however  imwillingly,  as  a  kind  of 
confessor  to  some  of  them.  No  one  who  knows  human  nature  will 
hesitate  to  believe  me  when  I  record  that  it  was  by  no  means  among 
the  worst  young  men  that  I  happened  to  find  questionable  works  of 
art.  I  say  luippened,  for,  in  truth,  I  knew  no  bad  young  men,  and 
only  youths  who  were  capable  of  treating  such  matters  with  consider- 
able respect  would  have  ventured  to  ask  my  opinion  about  certain 
things  which  they  had  somehow  got  hold  of  The  opinion  I  very 
decidedly  formed  then,  and  which  I  still  hold  to,  is  that  those 
certain  things  did  in  many  cases  act  as  stop-gaps  in  the  interest  of 
virtue,  or  at  least  correctness  of  life.     I  am,  of  course,  not  contending 
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that  this  is  a  desirable  state  of  things.  But  I  do  contend  that  fnxa. 
the  expediency  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  that  the  incriminating 
line  in  these  matters  should  be  drawn  by  capable  men ;  and  I  add 
that  the  very  existence  of  a  gap  to  stop  is  the  result  of  the  fiilse 
notions  and  still  more  false  policy  of  coarse,  unpoetical  fanatics  such  as 
give  themselves  con  amort  to  the  work  of  '^  suppressing.''  A  youth 
brought  up  under  my  control  would  have  no  gap  that  wanted 
stoi^ing.  Science  and  high  Art  together  would,  under  my  care, 
have  done  so  much  for  him  that  the  ''  little  game  "  of  the  mercenary 
low-art  people  would  be  spoiled  for  them  beforehand. — To  atop  the 
mouths  of  impudent  wits  I  may  say  that  I  am  something  more 
than  a  theorist  in  this  matter,  and  know  of  what  I  affirm. 

However,  it  is  unfortunately  true,  that  whereas  some  years  ago 
mercenary  low  art  was  confined  pretty  much  to  certain  tracks,  in  which, 
when  caught,  it  was  soon  made  to  look  tW»p«^to6Z^  hateful,  it  has  of  late 
years,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Society  and  the  law,  put  on  more 
or  less  decent  attire,  under  cover  of  which  it  has  immensely  diffused 
itsel£ 

That  this  diffusion  of  mercenary  low  art  of  a  certain  kind  (a  fact 
of  which  everybody  who  has  looked  at  the  photograph- shopa  must 
be  aware)  has  been  a  real  evil  is  certain.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a 
worse  evil  than  the  evils  expressly  aimed  at  by  Lord  Campbeirs  Act. 
Nor  is  that  all,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
none  of  all  this  proves  that  the  law  ought  to  rush  in  and  interfere  \ 
because  there  is  the  inevitable  subsequent  question, — Might  we  not,  in 
doing  a  little  good,  do  a  much  greater  harm,  and  even  hinder  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  our  0¥ni  objects ;  namely,  the  purification  and 
sweetening  of  human  life  in  its  most  sacred  issues  ?  To  this  question  I 
should  unhesitatingly  answer, — ^Yes,  we  should.  Take  another  case,  if 
I  were  asked  on  my  conscience  what  I  believe  to  have  been  among 
the  most  frightful  corrupters  of  the  human  mind  and  heart,. — ^what 
particular  corruptors  of  society  have  most  frequently  made  me 
exclaim  in  anguish.  Can  there  be  a  good  God  ?  I  should  name  certain 
theological  doctrines,  and  certain  ecclesiastical  ways  of  looking  at 
things.  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  and  do  not  doubt  that  a  voice 
from  heaven,  could  we  invoke  one,  would  declare  —  that  certain 
so-called  "  religious "  ways  ,of  looking  at  social  questions  have 
been,  and  still  are,  incalculably  worse  hindrances  to  human  well- 
being  than  all  the  coarse  impulses  that  ever  provoked  societies  to 
suppress  vice.  I  believe  that  if  persons  of  the  stamp  of  these 
suppressors  would  only  help,  or,  at  leajst,  would  not  hinder,  the  access 
of  daylight  to  matters  over  which  they  now  shut  down  the  hatches, 
the  daylight  would  prove  itself  the  natural  purifier  and  sweetener,  and 
we  should  get  rid,  without  unjust  compulsion,  of  all  this  sewage. 

But,  believing  all  this,  should  I  ever  dream  of  asking  the  law  to 
step  in  and  suppress  either  the  opinions  or  the  social  policy  which  I, 
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in  my  soul,  believe  to  be  among  the  worst  curses  of  this  poor  be- 
wildered world  ?  I  have  not  so  leamt  my  fjEiith  in  God  and  man.  I 
would,  I  hope,  stand  to  be  cut  in  pieces  before  I  would  lift  a  finger 
or  whisper  a  word  with  any  such  4nfb.  In  all  matters  in  which  the 
Evil  need  not  hurt  us  unless  we  choose,  I  stand  up  for  one  rule, — Let 
the  Good  and  the  Evil  fight  it  out.  It  is  impossible  to  work  any 
other  rule  without  injustice  to  some  one,  and  the  Ruler  of  the  world 
can  dispense  with  our  bungling.  If  He  has  not  so  arranged  matters 
that  this  rule  will  work,  then  let  us  all  perish.  There  is  no  Justice 
to  judge  any  of  us,  no  Love  at  the  core  of  things,  and  the  sooner  the 
farce  is  played  out  the  better. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  persons  who  think  thus  and  thus  on  these 
topics,  have  no  reason  for  looking  with  indulgence  upon  these  artistic 
performances  of  coarse  persons,  any  more  than  upon  the  performances 
of  the  out-and-out  sons  of  Belial.  Far  otherwise.  They  block  the  way. 
We  believe  (and,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  no  mere  theorist  in  these 
matters,  but  a  responsible  flesh-and-blood  father)  that  both  Science 
and  Art  have  things  to  say  or  do  in  certain  matters  which  it  is  most 
important  to  get  said  and  done  in  the  broad,  open  daylight,  by  those 
who  love  the  dayli^t,  not  by  those  who  l^y  nature  love  the  darkness 
because  their  deeds  are  evil.  And,  I  repeat  it,  these  mercenary 
fellows  stop  the  way.  They  confound  all  distinctions.  It  is  quite  certain 
their  deeds  are  only  fit  for  the  darkness,  and  yet,  in  addition  to  the  direct 
harm  they  do,  they  cast  an  evil  shadow  on  things  which  desire  to 
stand  or  fall  in  the  sunshine.  But,  when  once  the  ugly  thing  is  done 
in  the  open,  a  fresh  complication  arises,  and  our  h6nest  cause  (honest 
and  pure  of  intent  whether  right  or  wrong)  receives  a  fresh  indirect 
injury.  For  we  are,  for  a  moment,  perplexed  ;  and  we  are  certainly 
placed  in  a  most  invidious  position. 

And  here  I  find  I  shall  be  compelled  to  invent  a  substitute  for 
an  ugly  and  noisome  word  used  by  the  law. 

We  are,  I  say,  placed  in  a  most  difficult  position.  If  a  thing  is  honestly 
[brutish]  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  our  policy  probably  is  to 
object  to  the  Act  on  principle,  but  to  leave  the  particular  criminal  to 
his  fate,  without  protest,  because  he  richly  deserves  aU  he  gets  and 
woi^e.  Our  course  is  still  clearer  in  some  other  cases.  We  look  on 
with  indignant  disapproval  (at  least  I  do)  when  a  respectable  man, 
like  Mr.  Pulvermacher,  is  prosecuted  for  a  harmless  paragraph 
in  a  pamphlet  of  testimonials,  or  when  certain  things,  which  are 
positively  useful  to  soaiety,  and  others  which  are  harmless,  are  put 
down  by  a  straining  of  the  law.  /  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  could, 
in.  an  hour^s  conversation,  satisfy  any  uncommitted  man  of  common 
ite/ise  of  the  injustice  and  danger  to  the  community  involved  in  several 
pivsecutions  of  the  last  few  years,  got  up  either  by  suppressors  or  medical 
experts.  There  is  not  a  bookseller  in  London  who  is  safe — not  one — 
if  the  law  is  to  be  carried  out  all  round  on  the  principle  of  "stretching," 
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^'hich  ignorant  and  stupid  fanaticism  in  some  cases,  and  professional 
spite  in  others,  have  flogged  into  acceptance  bj  magistrates.  This 
may  be  thought  exaggeration,  but  it  is  not  Even  if  it  were,  however, 
the  bare  idea  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  fools  like  most  of  these  sup- 
pressors, and  knaves  trading  on  virtue  like  the  "professional" 
informer,  is  enough  to  sting  and  disgust  any  true  Englishman 
whose  skull  is  more  than  sixteen  inches  in  circumference. 

When  we  come,  then,  to  the  case  of  pictures  which,  though  admit- 
tedly not  [brutish]  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  are,  admittedly, 
'*  neither  agreeable  nor  modest,"  we  are  justly  indignant  to  find  the 
law  strained  by  an  organized  body  of  informers  in  order  to  bring 
these  objectionable  things  within  its  scope.  For,  first,  law  is  law,  and 
our  very  lives  may  hang  upon  its  inviolability  from  all  sidei.  And, 
secondly,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  1  For  myself,  I  know  per- 
fectly well,  that  pictures  which  I  should  freely  inspect  in  my  home 
with  my  daughter  on  one  side  of  me  and  any  other  maiden  of 
eighteen  on  the  other,  and  things  which  I  shoidd  consider  neces- 
sary parts  of  the  education  of  children,  would  be  condemned  to 
the  flames  as  [brutish]  by  the  majority  of  the  suppressors — even 
in  tlhg  present  mild  stage  of  that  peculiar  self-education  in  fana- 
ticism which  all  "  suppressors  "  go  through.  We  say,  then,  what  next, 
and  next,  and  next  1  The  other  day  I  was  standing  at  a  photograph- 
shop,  when  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  very  fine  face,  and  a  girl 
whom  I' took  to  be  his  daughter  or  a  country  cousin,  came  up  and 
fixed  their  attention  upon  a  certain  photograph  which  would  clearly 
come  within  the  line  of  incrimination  which  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Moreton  Thompson  it  has  been  sought  to  draw.  And  what  did  the 
old  gentleman  do  ?  In  the  most  absorbed  manner,  he  went  critically, 
using  his  finger,  over  the  whole  of  the  outlines  of  this  female  figure, 
the  damsel  following  him,  just  as  she  would  have  followed  a  lectiu*er 
on  geology  in  a  class-room.  They  then  went  into  the  shop  and 
bought  that  wicked  photograph — they  did — I  saw  theuL  Also,  I  went 
in  and  bought  it  myself.  And  it  is  now  sticking  up  in  a  frame 
behind  my  chair,  with  "  Little  Bo-Peep  "  on  one  side  and  an  illumi- 
nated text  on  the  other.  The  illuminated  text  is,  "  Righteous  art 
thou,  0  Lord,  and  true  is  thy  judgment :  thy  righteousness  is  an 
everlasting  righteousness  " — and  the  illumination  is  exquisite ;  but  if 
we  have  any  repetition  of  cases  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Moreton  Thomp- 
son (to  which  I  shall  presently  refer  in  detail)  I  shall,  in  some  sceptical 
fit,  pull  down  the  text  as  very  doubtful  indeed,  and  leave  the  photo- 
graph in  its  place  as  the  truer  thing  of  the  two.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  have  to  say  to  my  son,  "  Look  here,  my  boy  !  when  I  was  your  age, 
an  Englishman's  house  was  his  castle.  Now>  a  school-board  oflicer 
can  break  into  it  at  pleasure,  and  a  dufler  of  a  magistrate,  or  board  of 
duffers,  can  decide  whether  the  children  of  the  most  cultivated  man 
in  England  are  receiving  *  efficient  instruction  *  in  terms  of  Clause  73 
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of  the  Education  Act.  I  recommend  you,  my  son,  to  quit  the  neat 
and  liye  on  an  island  in  mid-ocean  by  yourself  if  you  can  find  one  ; 
or^  by  the  time  you  are  my  age,  the  books  you  are  allowed  to  have 
on  your  shelves,  and  the  pictures  on  your  walls,  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  such  men  as  the  late  Lord  Haddo." 

Almost  every  reader  wiU  agree  with  me, — ^at  least  after  a  moment's 
reflection, — that  there  is  no  question  of  conduct  and  manners  upon 
which  persons  are  so  ready  to  dogmatise  and  sit  in  judgment  on  each 
other,  as  questions  of  modesty  and  propriety.  But  compare  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Germans,  the  French,  the  Italians,  the  Americans,  the  Scan- 
dinavians, the  Turks.  Compare  the  ancient  Greeks,  Dante,  Goethe, 
the  Brownings.  Compare  the  standard  of  a  policeman,  a  sculptor,  an 
ordinary  private  gentleman,  and  an  ordinary  small  shopkeeper.  Con- 
sider (if  you  have  the  requisite  coohiess  and  requisite  knowledge,— 
there  is  no  rudeness  in  saying  that  any  such  appeal  must  be  addressed 
to  a  small  audience)  iiie  amazing  phenomena  presented  in  the  Bible 
and  classical  literature.  Allow  its  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  late 
scholarship  has  in  some  cases  gone  to  upset  verdicts  which  rabid  and 
mistaken  ''  Christian  virtue  "  has  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  been 
taking  for  granted  as  passed  once  for  all  on  some  of  the  great  men 
and  women  of  antiquity.  Consider  that  as  late  as  Charles  Lamb's 
youth  women  half-clad  were  'flogged  at  the  cart's  tail  in  London. 
Consider  the  astounding  changes  which  women  under  our  own  eyes 
suffer  in  their  ordinary  dress  without  any  conscious  or  visible  change  in 
their  general  tone  of  moral  feeling.  Consider  that  men  like  Smollett 
and  Steele  could  and  did  attack  as  indecent  and  demoralising  (and  I 
agree  with  them)  a  public-school  practice  which  the  most  virtuous  of 
clerical  schoolmasters  have  always  been  foremost  to  defend.  Consider 
that  at  Rugby  the  Sixth  Form  to  a  boy  refused,  on  grounds  of 
decency,  to  be  present  at  a  scene  which  Arnold  thought  it  decent  to 
enact.*  Remember,  if  you  know  it,  the  dress,  or  imdress,  in  which 
an  Italian  princess  of  spotless  fame  did  not  hesitate  to  sit  as  a  model 
to  Canova,  within  living  memory.  Consider  that  out  of  every  dozen 
great  men  and  women,  from  the  creation  till  now,  eight  or  ten  have 
incurred  the  charge  of  indecency  or  immorality  from  some  one.  Con- 
sider, lastly,  that  I  am  perforce  putting  the  facts  at  their  very  lowest, 
and  that  there  are  few  even  of  studious  and  thoughtful  persons  who 
have  the  patience  or  the  daring  to  look  such  things  in  the  face  all 
round.  Consider,  I  say,  these  things,  and  you  will,  if  you  are  candid, 
admit,  not  that  there  is  no  practical  guidance  in  these  matters,  but 
that  they  are  mainly  matters  of  self-respect,  which  demand  to  be 
decided  by  men  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  that  of  even  the 
better  class  of  the  Suppressors.     Questions  of  delicacy  are  questions 

*  Upon  receiving  a  second  summons,  they  came,  like  cowardB  as  they  were,  bnt 
obstinately  turned  their  faces  to  the  wall,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  modern  compromise. 
VOL.   XIII.  Z   Z 
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upon  which  nearly  all  are  ready  to  quarrel  and  dogmatise,  but  which 
require,  for  even  approximate  decision,  much  candour,  varied  know- 
ledge, many-sided  sensibility,  and  considerable  vigour  of  brain. — Un- 
happily, there  is  this  to  be  said  also  : — They  are  matters  in  which  it  is 
exceedingly  easy  X^  win  at  a  dash  and  cheaply  a  fine  reputation  for 
high  morality  and  beautiful  zeal.  Even  writers  of  real  faculty  are  not 
always  able  to  resist  the  desire  to  rush  in  and  try  to  make  reputation 
on  this  footing.  Unluckily  for  writers  who  make  this  attempt,  the 
better  sort  of  critical  readers  are  extremely  quick  to  see  through  half- 
hearted virtue  of  that  order,  and  not  easy  to  be  conciliated  by  any  after- 
pretences  of  literary  liberality  which  may  accompany  such  perform- 
ances by  way  of  tags. 

Before  I  quote  the  newspaper  report  of  the  law-case  which  has  pro- 
voked these  comments,  let  me  be  permitted  to  give  an  extract  or  two 
from  writers  who  cannot  be  accused  of  any  of  the  levity  which  by 
dull  persons  might  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Sydney  Smith  (Sydney 
Smith  was,  in  truth,  as  his  "  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,"  among 
other  things,  prove,  a  clear-headed  and  sound-hearted  moralist  of  a 
very  high  order) — and  first, 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  "  Time  and  Tide  by  Wear  and  Tyne,"  pagpe  84  :— 
"  It  is  always  necessary,  in  enacting  strict  law,  to  leave  some  safety- 
valve  *  for  outlet  of  irrepressible  vice.  Nearly  all  the  stem  law- 
givers of  old  time  erred  by  oversight  in  this ;  so  that  the  morbid 
elements  of  the  State,  which  it  should  be  allowed  to  get  rid  of  in  a 
cutaneous  and  openly  curable  manner,  were  thrown  inwards,  and 
corrupted  its  constitution,  and  broke  all  down."  This  may  naturally 
lead  up  to  a  passage  from  another  writer,  who  is  also  above  suspicion 
as  a  moralist-r- 

*  There  is  another  and  more  profonndlj  moral  and  humane  reason  for  leaving  a 
mai^n.  So  complicated  is  human  life,  and  so  short-sighted  is  the  best  legislation, 
that  numerous  cases  must  occur  in  which  the  application  of  a  law  trat/iout  a  margin 
would  be  cruel  and  unjust.  Cases  frequently  happen  in  which  excellent  citisens  and 
real  friends  of  virtue  do  things— casually  or  continuously,  by  a  mere  lapse  or  by  honest 
intent— things  which  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  law  should  sweep  into  its  net  of 
incrimination,  but  which,  nevertheless,  a  law  iot<Aou<  a  margin  would  have  to  deal 
with  by  public  penalties  of  some  kind.  And  besides  this,  there  are  cases  of  mis- 
fortune, including  some  blame,  in  which  such  publicity  as  necessarily  attends  the 
operation  of  the  law  in  certain  matters  has  a  cruel  effect,  exceedingly  unfavourable  to 
virtue  in  the  long  run.  What  man  of  forty  cannot  recall  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  cases 
where  women  were  concerned,  in  which  publicity  would  have  broken  up  households, 
overthrown  half-a-doxen  lives,  driven  some  women  into  the  last  depths  of  social 
degradation,  and  others  into  suicide,  or  lunatic  asylums !  Believing,  as  1  do,  that 
Jilr.  Lowe  at  the  Home  Office  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  I  was  glad  to  see 
him  showing  a  firm  front  to*  the  foolish  fanatics  who  wanted  the  other  day  to  extend 
Mr.  Charley's  Act  to  cases  in  which  a  professional  nurse  took  in  only  one  child.  And 
I  hope  Mr.  Lowe  will  find  time  to  look  carefully  at  the  new  Re^stration  measure 
which  Earl  Morley  so  complacently  says  will  lessen  infanticide,  but  which  the 
majority  of  the  persons  that  I  have  talked  to  about  it  think  will  have  the  contxaiy 
effect— and  ypwu  than  that. 


The  good  are  very  good,  and  the  bad  are  very  bad.  The  high  mc 
tone  of"  public  aantiment,  in  many  New  England  towns,  and 
penetrating  and  almost  ioquisitorial  character,  either  powerfi 
determineij  men  to  good,  or  chafes  and  embitters  them.  Thit 
especially  true  when,  in  certain  cases,  good  men  are  so  thoroug 
intent  upon  public  morality  that  the  private  individual  has  Bcarc 
any  choice  left.  Under  auch  a  pressure  some  men  act  in  open  wick 
□ess  out  of  spite,  and  some  secretly  ;  and  the  bottom  of  society  wa 
clandestine  war  with  the  top." 

And  this  may  not  less  naturally  introduce  my  last  quotation,  wh 
will  be  from  ",  Transattantio  Sketohes,"  by  Greville  John  Cres' 
RA.  (whom  I  take  to  be  an  English  clergyman),  Smi^,  Elder,  &.  ( 
1869: — "Life  and  property  are  tolerably  secure  in  New  Englaj 
and  if,  as  Western  men  allege,  tbe  New  Englanders  are  somew 
slow,  they  are  at  least  free  from  crimes  of  open  violence, 
more  seoret  but  no  less  detestable  crimes  the  New  Englanders 
unhappily  prone ;  and  the  researches  of  Dr.  Jesse  Chickering,  i 
others,  prove  that  the  descendants  of  the  old  Puritan  families 
absolutely  dying  out  of  the  land  from  the  terrible  frequency  of 
crimes  of  *  •  •  •  and  iufoittioide.  (See  Dr.  Jesse  Chickcrii 
Report  of  the  City  Population  of  Boston,  November,  1851,  Bost< 
Census  of  State  of  New  York,  1866,  by  Dr.  Franklin  Hough ;  Re 
tratiou  Reports  of  Massachusetts ;  and  a  powerfbl  article  on 
subject  in  'Harper's  Magaaioe,' February  1869.)  New  England  i 
New  York  ladies  think  it  '  fashionable '  to  have  no  childi 
'  Children,'  says  a  writer  in  '  Harper's  Magasine,' '  have  come  tc 
considered  a  care,  a  burden,  and  an  expense,  which  it  is  thou 
must,  at  least  to  some  extent,  be  dispensed  with.'  Dr.  Chickeri 
after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  births  aud  deaths  in  Boston  in  U 
and  1850,  states  it  to  be  afaot,  that  'the  whol*  increase  of  populat 
arising  from  the  excess  of  births  over  the  deaths  for  those  two  yt 

has  been  among  the  foreign  population. If,  too,  wh( 

heard  from  inhabitants  be  true,  even  blacker  crimes  thau  these 
rife  in  the  New  England  community.'" 

Now,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Chester's  special  political  i 
ecclesiastical  leanings,  and  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  allow  its  . 
force  to  the  old  rule, — "  Believe  nothing  that  you  are  told  and  o 
half  what  you  hear."  But  behind  all  this  smoke  there  must  be  sc 
fire,  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Beecher,  and  Mr.  Chester  make  up  a  tlu 
fold  cord,  not  easily  to  be  broken,  of  moral  anticipation,  general  sti 
ment,  aud  detailed  statement,  all  three  pointing  m  one  dirccti 
What  I  personally,  as  an  hobitnally  minute  and  attentive  obsen 
know  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  oertain  reoent  proceedings  over  h 
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in  the  way  of  "  suppression/' — the  diffusion  in  new  shapes  of  the 
evil  sought  to  he  suppressed,  and  the  cynical  exasperation  of  those 
whom  it  was  most  desirable  to  make  friends  of, — I  must,  for  obvious 
reasons,  suppress.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that,  in  virtue  of  a  pair  of  eyes,  a  memory,  and  a  gift  of  putting 
facts  together,  I  know  more  about  these  matters  than  the  whole 
society  of  suppressors,  and  that  I  believe,  as  *'  a  dying  man  speaking 
to  dying  men,"  they  have  done  serious  and  for  the  present  irreme- 
diable harm. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Moreton  Thompson  at  the 
Middlesex  Sessions,  a  few  days  ago. 

*'  Mr.  William  Moreton  Thompson,  of  Cockspur  Street,  was  indicted, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  for  selling 
certain  [brutish]  photographs,  and  also  with  having  a  number  of 
other  photographs  of  a  similar  kind  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose 
of  sale.  Mr.  Besley,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Collette  and  Collette, 
prosecuted ;  Mr.  Mead  appeared  for  the  defendant,  who  pleaded 
guilty.  Mr.  Besley  said  in  this  case,  aft-er  having  stated  the  facts, 
he  should  ask  that  Mr.  Thompson  should  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
his  own  recognisances  to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called  upon. 

"  He  believed  that  Mr.  Thompson  was  desirous  of  conducting  his 
business  in  a  proper  manner ;  but  a  person  who  had  charge  of  it  had 
sold  things  which,  although  ^^erlvaps  not  coming  within  (Jit  ordinary 
meaning  of  witat  was  termed  [brutish]  were  still  neither  modest  nor 
agreeable  ;  and  therefore  were  held  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  what 
was  [brutish],  and,  from  the  very  character  of  them,  tended  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  morality.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  cases  of 
this  class,  which  was  prosecuted  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice,  assisted  by  the  pohce  of  the  different  divisions ;  and  he  (Mr. 
Besley)  was  authorised  to  say  that  Mr.  Thompson  had  no  wish  what- 
ever to  countenance  this  traffic." 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  first  stage  of  the  business.  Notice  the 
])hra8eology.  The  pictures,  though  not  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law,  are,  you  will  observe,  to  be  **  held "  to  be  so,  if  the 
Society  can  induce  a  thick-headed  jury  to  take  that  view.  "  Though 
the  acts  with  which  the  defendant  in  this  case  is  chat*ged,  do  not 
perhaps  come  within  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  forgery,  theft, 
still,  since  they  were  not  perfectly  honourable  as  many  gentlemen 
understand  such  things,  we  hope  they  may  be  held  to  be  theft  and 
forgery,  and  that  the  defendant,  if  convicted,  may  be  held  liable  to 
penal  servitude  accordingly."  How  would  that  speech  sound  1  Yet 
it  is  a  mere  tracing  from  the  copy  before  us. 

Now  for  the  next  step  : — 

"  Mr.  Mead,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  said  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  say  but  little,  for  when  the  case  was  at  the  police-court  a 
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witness  was  called,  and  from  his  evidence  it  appeared  that  some  time 
ago  photographs  of  an  improper  character  were  seen  by  Mr.  Thompsou 
in  his  shop,  and  he  instructed  his  assistant  that  he  should  on  no 
account  deal  in  such  photographs  for  the  future,  but  that  order  was 
disobeyed,  and  all  such  photographs  were  afterwards  carefully 
concealed  from  his  eye.  The  sale  of  them  was  continued  by  the 
assistant  without  his  knowledge.  He  (J/r.  Mead)  thought  that  Mr. 
Tluympson  had  a  good  defence  to  this  prosecution,  as  these  plvotograplts 
were  not  sufficiently  [brutish]  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  but 
defendant  felt  it  wotdd  not  be  right  on  his  part  to  take  that  course,  and 
had  therefore  pleaded  guilty  to  tJie  indictment.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
cairied  on  a  respectable  business  for  twenty  years,  and  there  was  n<tt 
the  slightest  blemish  upon  his  character." 

Upon  this  I  will  only  remark  here  that,  judging  from  the  photo- 
graphs which  I,  like  others,  have  seen  in  Mr.  Thompson's  shop, 
they  were,  beyond  question,  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  as  it 
stands,  though  they  were  neither  '^  agreeable  nor  modest,"  as  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  stated.  But  the  want  of  "modesty" 
was,  in  many  cases,  in  the  women's  countenances  only.  Nobody  that 
I  am  aware  of  (except  a  professional  suppressor)  would  describe  the 
bust  known  as  the  Clytie  as  immodest.  Give  the  Clytie  an  impudent 
face,  and  the  thing  instantly  becomes  offensive.  But,  if  that  is  to 
decide  it,  we  have  come  at  once  to  the  lex  non  scripta  of  our  much- 
quoted  friend,  the  beadle,  who  took  a  man  up  for  "  looking  lewd." 
Lord  Campbell,  indeed,  was  quite  ciipable  of  introducing  an  Act  to 
send  a  man  to  prison  for  "  looking  lewd ; "  but  take  it  as  you  will, 
the  Act  is  not  yet  in  force,  or  even  before  Parliament  Let  us  pass 
on  : — 

"  The  judge  said  it  appeared  to  him  that,  vfith  one  exception,  there 
toas  not  a  photograph  amongst  them  tltat  could  not  be  found  in  every  shop 
and  on  every  draunng-room  table  in  tlie  kingdom.  Addressing  Mr. 
Thompson,  his  lordship  said : — *  I  shall  now  call  upon  you  to  enter 
into  your  own  recognisances  to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called  upon. 
I  am  fully  satisfied  with  your  explanation  ;  and  there  is  no  stain  upon 
your  moral  character.' " 

I  shall  at  least  have  credit  for  candour  here  if  I  say  that  Serjeant 
Cox,  supposing  he  said  those  very  words,  went  a  little  too  far.  For 
"  could  not,"  say  "  might  not,"  and  for  "  every  drawing-room  table," 
substitute  ^^ almost  every  drawing-room  table,"  and  you  have  the  truth. 
No  person  of  high  taste  would  put  some  of  these  pictures  on  his  table. 
But  high  taste  is  rare,  and  you  might  very  well  meet  them  in  your 
next  visit.  Anyone,  you  or  I,  for  example,  might  keep  them  in  a 
comer  as  illustrations  of  '^  manners,"  and  to  call  them  [brutish]  was  a 
most  impudent  and  unfair  attempt  to  strain  the  law.  But  now  let 
us  bear  Mr.  Thompson  : — 

"  Mr.  Thompson  said — ^I  am  quite  satisfied  with  this  expression  of 
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jour  lordship's  opinion ;  and,  contraiy  to  the  advice  of  my  legal 
advisers,  I  pleaded  guilty,  because  I  objected  to  countenance  what  I 
could  not  entirely  approve  of,  and  I  thank  your  lordship  for  this 
expression  of  your  opinion.  The  required  recognisances  were  then 
entered  into,  and  the  matter  terminated." 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  a  Mr.  King,  of  Chancery  Lane  (his  case 
coming  perhaps  a  shade  nearer  the  just  line  of  incrimination),  was 
brought  up,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  gang  of  informers,  and  he 
also  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  discharged  on  his  own  recognisances.  In 
this  case  the  judge  again  said  there  was  nothing  against  the  moral 
character  of  the  defendant.  But  he  went  further.  Evidently  startled 
at  this  un-English  spectacle  of  intimidation  and  moral  cowardice,  he 
said  he  regretted  tliat  the  case  liad  fiot  came  be/ure  Idm  in  such  a  fcrvi 
that  the  \jyrutishned\  or  otiiemnse  of  the  pictures  could  have  been  tried 
in  a  legal  way.  These  are  strong  words  from  a  judge  in  such  a 
case,  and  they  must  be  taken  to  mean  at  least  a  portion  of  what  I 
am  now  going  to  say,  concerning  what  thus  far  happened. 

What  in  the  name  of  English  fiekir  play  ought  to  have  happened  ? 
I  will  tell  you.  The  defendants  ought,  like  honest  men,  to  have 
pleaded  Not  Guilty  (expressing  any  regret  they  pleased,  and  pro- 
mising to  withdraw  some  of  the  photographs  as  likely  to  do  harm). 
An  honest  jury  ought  to  have  acquitted  them  both.  And  then — ^if 
it  were  legally  possible,  as  I  think  it  is, — ^they  ought  to  have  indicted 
the  Society  for  conspiracy.  , 

Just  observe  what  Mr.  Moreton  Thompson  took  upon  himself  to 
do.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  lus  logic  or  his  moral  courage 
failed  him,  but  what  he  did  was  this :  he  took  upon  himself,  by 
pleading  guilty,  the  whole  functions  of  judge  and  jury, — the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law<«nd  the  question  of  fact, — in  a  case  in  which  his 
counsel  advised  him  and  the  prosecuting  counsel  practically  ad- 
mitted, he  had  a  legal  defence  to  the  indictment.  Now,  I  say  there 
is  not  an  Englishman  living  who  has  not  alright  to  stand  up  and 
complain  that  Mr.  Thompson  has  by  this  act  of  his  betrayed  the 
interests  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  fieur  administration 
of  the  law,  and  opened  the  door  for  every  kind  and  degree  of  in- 
timidation at  the  hands  of  informers.  It  was  quite  open  to  Mr. 
Thompson  to  say  this : — "  These  pictures  were  sold  against  my  express 
orders,  and  without  my  knowledge.  I  think  them  calculated  to  do 
harm,  and  shall  gladly  see  them  destroyed,  at  whatever  cost.  I  will 
join  in  any  effort  that  may  be  made  by  good  men,  in  combination  or 
singly,  to  check  these  evils,  «o  long  as  no  public  wrong  is  done.  But 
I  now  stand  here,  an  English  citizen,  to  be  judged  by  Knglish  law  ;  I 
hold  in  trust  the  interests  of  all  my  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
in  the  strict  purity  of  the  administration  of  justice.  I  am  advised,  and 
believe  that  the  indictment  got  up  by  this  powerful  Society  has  not 
the  law  behind  it ;  and  I  plead  Not  Quilty."     If  he  had  done  this,  it 


to  propose  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Thompson  m  acknowledgment  of  ms 
public  spirit  and  good  feeling,  and  also  to  propose  the  eatablisbmcnt 
among  gentlemen  of  his  profession  of  a  Committee  of  Good  Taste  to 
keep  the  general  body  in  order.  As  things  stand  at  present,  the 
photographs  are  gone — which  is  well,  at  least  as  to  most  of  them. 
But  a  premium  has  been  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  to  any 
'  organisation  of  informers  that  likes  a  chance-triumph  for  a  moral 
"  fad  "  better  than  the  general  triumph  of  honesty  and  justice  for  us 
alL  A  stroke  of  business  which  was  not  particularly  called  for  in 
these  dark  and  dastardly  days. 

An  Ibrecokcilablb. 
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(CLERK    OF   LOVE,  1170.) 

▲  BALLAD  TO  TENUS  OF  THE  COMING  TEAB8. 


I. 

QuEBN  Venus,  round  whose  feet, 

To  tend  thy  sacred  fire, 
With  service  bitter-sweet 

Nor  youths  nor  maidens  tire  ; — 
Goddess,  whose  bounties  be 
Lai^  as  the  un-oared  sea ; — 

II. 

Mother,  whose  eldest  bom 

First  stirred  his  stammering  tongue^ 
In  the  world's  youngest  mom, 

When  the  first  daisies  sprung ; — 
Whose  last,  when  Time  shall  die, 
In  the  same  grave  shall  lie  : — 

III. 

Hear  thou  one  siippliant  more ! 

Must  I,  thy  bard,  grow  old. 
Bent,  with  the  temples  frore. 

Not  jocund  be,  nor  bold. 
To  tune,  for  folk  in  May, 
Ballad  and  virelai ) 

IV. 

Shall  the  youths  jeer  and  jape, 
"  Behold  his  verse  doth  dote, — 

Leave  thou  Love's  lute  to  scrape, 
And  tune  thy  wrinkled  throat 

To  rounds  of  *  Flesh  is  Grass,' "— 

Shall  they  ciy  thus  and  pass, 
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V. 

And  the  sweet  girls  go  by? 

"  Beshrew  the  greybeard's  tune  I — 
What  ails  his  minstrelsy 

To  sing  us  snow  in  June  ! " 
Shall  they  too  laugh,  and  fleet 
Far  in  the  sun-warmed  street? 

VI. 

But  thou,  whose  beauty  bright^ 

Upon  thy  wooded  hill, 
With  inefifectual  light 

The  wan  sun  seeketh  still ; — 
Woman,  whose  tears  are  dried. 
Hardly,  for  Aden's  side, 

VII. 

Have  pity,  Erycine ! 

Withhold  not  all  thy  sweets ; 
Must  I  thy  gifts  resign 

For  Love's  mere  broken  meats, 
And  suit  for  alms  prefer 
That  was  thine  Almoner  \ 

VIII. 

Must  I,  as  bondsman,  kneel 

That,  in  full  many  a  cause. 
Have  scrolled  thy  just  appeal — 

Have  I  not  writ  thy  Laws  1 — 
That  none  from  Love  shaU  take 
Save  Jmtfor  Lovers  tweet  sake  ; — 

IX. 

That  none  shaU  aught  refute 
To  Love  of  Lov^sfair  dues; — 
That  none  bright  Love  shall  scoff 
Or  deem  foul  shame  thereof; — 
That  none  shall  traitor  be 
To  Lovers  dear  secrecy ; — 

X. 

Avert,  avert  it.  Queen ! 

Debarred  thy  listed  sports. 
Let  me  at  least  be  seen 

An  usher  in  thy  courts. 
Outworn,  but  still  indued 
With  badge  of  servitude. 
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XI. 

When  I  no  more  may  go. 
As  one  that  walks  on  air. 

To  string  notes  soft  and  slow 
By  maids  found  sweet  and  Cftir  y 

When  I  no  more  may  be 

Of  Love's  blithe  company  ; — 

XII. 

When  I  no  more  may  sit 
Within  thine  own  pleasance. 

To  weave,  in  sentence  fit, 
Thy  golden  dalliance  ; 

And  other  hands  than  these 

Shall  write  thy  soft  decrees  ;— 

XIII. 

Leave  me  at  least  to  sing 
About  thine  outer  walls, 

To  tell  thy  pleasuring, 
Thy  mirth,  thy  festivals ; 

Yea,  let  my  swan-song  be 

Thy  grace,  thy  sanctity. 


(Hert  ended  Andrl^s  words  : 
But  One,  that  loritethj  gaith — 

Betteixt  his  strickeii  cJiords 
He  Iieard  tJie  wli^els  of  DeatJh ; 

Aiid  knew  the  fruits  Love  hare 

But  Dead-Sea  apples  were,) 
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The  art  of  writing  verses  of  artifioial  life,  oommonly  called 
eocUU,  thoi^b  coustuitlj  cultiysted,  has  fewer  raaaterpi» 
perhaps  any  other.  For  every  one  good  example  of  this  clasi 
position  iu  our  language  there  are  at  least  fifty  good  poems, 
present  day  of  countless  magazines  there  is  a  great  dei 
this  species  of  verse,  but  the  number  of  those  who  ba'' 
achieved  succobs  iu  it  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  v 
really  first-rate  pieces  which  have  been  produced  are  sea: 
many  for  a  man  with  a  good  memory  to  learn  by  heart. 

lliere  are  many  reasons  for  thia.     In  the  first  place,  thi 
easy  to  write  badly  and  so  difficult  to  write  well,  and  it  is 
pleasaiiter  to  throw  ofi'  the  new  than  to  poliab  the  old,  thi 
these  trifles  ever  receive  that  finish  from  the  hands  of  their 
which  can  alone  raise  them  above  mediocrity.     To  create  is 
of  hours  :  to  polish,  of  days ;  and  few  minds  which  are  playft 
to  write  li^t  verses  have  the  patience  necessary  for  thorouj  : 
tion.     Indeed,  the  labour  required  to  carry  these  veraes  8£  i 
the  bridge  which  divides  ability  from  achievement  seems  q 
proportioned  to  the  lightness  of  the  load  and  the  seriousn€  : 
result.     It  may  almost  be  truly  said  that  this  labour  inc 
iiiverse    proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  burden.     To  ch 
metaphor,  these  verses  must  be  as  finely  wrought  as  filigrt 
polished  as  a  cameo,  before  they  can  claim  recognition  as  wui 
No  miniature  painter  touches  and  retouches,  paints  and     i 
polishes  and  repolishes,  with  more  fastidiousness  than  the  ti   i 
in  ven  de  toeUti.    It  is  an  art  in  which  sketches  are  worthies 
unsightly,  and  only  finished  specimens  capable  of  giving  sati   '. 

But,  besides  the  labour  which  is  thus  absolutely  essentii 
<x>ntinued  production  of  good  work  of  thia  kind  (for  this  ar 
otheni,  has  its  occasional  exceptions,  especially  in  practise 
and  many  perfect  verses  have  been  written  with  ease  and    ' 
need  of  after-polish),  it  is  rare  to  find  combined  in  one  pi    i 
many  different  qualities  ncoeesary  to  produce  any  variety 
delicate  works.    To  do  this,  a  man  cannot  have  too  wide  syn 
too  varied  knowledge  or  accompli shments ;  but  at  least,  if  1 
attain  the  first  rank,  he  ^ould  have  all  or  most  of  the  follow    i 
ties,  VIE.;  &ncy,  wit,  humour,  irony,  satire,  sentiment,  and  si    . 
Nor  is  it  enough  to  poBseas  varied  powers,  but  he  must  have 
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under  control,  so  that  none  may  predominate  too  much ;  and  he  must, 
to  cap  them  all,  have  a  critical  taste,  so  as  to  ensure  the  agreeahle- 
ness  of  his  compositions,  which  in  this  must  be  like  a  salad,  composed 
of  all  things  and  strongly  savouring  of  none.  For  the  end  of  the  art 
is  to  amuse  by  elegance,  to  vrhich  harmony  and  proportion  are 
essential. 

There  is  still  one  more  thing  wanting  to  complete  these  works  of 
art,  and  that  is,  manipulative  skill.  To  borrow  another  simile  from  the 
art  of  cookery,  a  jAte  may  be  filled  with  the  choicest  delicacies 
admirably  mixed ;  but,  if  the  crust  be  heavy,  the  dish  is  spoiled  ;  in  a 
word,  without  lightness  of  hand  vers  de  socUti  are  worthless,  despite 
aU  the  care  and  science  in  their  composition.  Though  we  lament  the 
necessity  of  using  a  French  title,  we  cannot  complain  of  its  inappro- 
priateness,  for  not  only  is  the  subject  of  these  verses,  Society,  Le.^ 
the  artificial  life  of  man  as  opposed  to  his  natural  life, — ^but  it  is  only 
the  influences  of  society  upon  a  man  that  can  educate  him  to  produce 
them.  Not  alone  with  his  heart  and  his  God,  but  abroad  in  the  world 
with  his  fellow-men,  are  these  verses  composed.  If  he  ^rite  to  his 
mistress  it  is  not  as  the  soul  speaking  to  the  soul,  but  the  gentleman 
to  the  lady  ;  if  he  speak  of  himself  it  is  not  of  the  sorrow  that  has 
maimed  his  life,  or  the  sin  which  saddens  its  solitaiy  moments,  but  of 
disappointments  he  can  jest  with,  or  foibles  which  he  does  not  mind 
twitting  himself  with  publicly;  or,  if  he  touch  more  serious  subjects,  it 
is  only  for  a  moment  as  a  foil  to  brighter  themes.  In  fact  he  sings  as 
he  would  not  mind  talking  in  a  mixed  company,  just  showing  sufficient 
feeling  to  escape  the  charge  of  heartlessness,  and  not  enough  to  give  a 
serious  tone  to  the  conversation,  and  whether  smiling  or  sighing  ever 
preserving  a  harmonious  decorum  between  laughter  on  the  one  side  and 
tears  on  the  other,  between  deep  feeling  and  impassiveness,  never  dull 
or  heavy,  never  reckless  or  absurd,  never  quite  in  earnest  but  never 
without  object  in  his  freest  banter. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  subject  of  the  verse  that  this  nice 
balance  requires  to  be  kept;  moderation  in  all  things  is  necessary  in  this 
class  of  com})08ition.  The  neatness  of  the  thought,  the  aptness  of  the 
subject,  the  power  of  expression,  the  brightness  of  the  wit,  the 
sprightliness  of  the  fancy,  are  all  secondary  considerations  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  used.  This  fietct  should  encourage 
those  to  whom  the  array  of  qualities  which  we  have  asserted  as 
necessary  to  make  a  first-rate  writer  of  these  verses  may  appear 
formidable.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any  of  these  qualities  should 
be  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  it  is  only  necessary  that  they 
should  be  thoroughly  imder  control.  So  that  a  man  with  but 
slender  wit,  mediocre  fancy,  and  slight  satirical  power  may  write 
very  good  vers  de  sodetcy  if  he  only  have  the  skill  to  use  them  in 
proper  proportion  and  in  subordination  to  elegance.  Indeed,  it  ia 
almost  an  advantage  that  he  should  not  have  any  gift  veiy  strongly 
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developed,  as  it  is  then  apt  to  escape  control  and  upset  the 
balance. 

He  cannot,  however,  have  too  much  culture,  or  be  too  well  bred. 
A  poet  is  said  to  be  bom  not  made ;  but  a  writer  of  vers  de  socieU 
must  be  both,  and  may  be  more  properly  said  to  be  bred  than  either. 
Mr.  Frederick  Locker,  himself  a  master  of  this  kind  of  verse,  writes 
in  his  charming  preface  to  his  charmiug  "  Lyra  Elegantiarum,"  "  The 
writer  of  vers  de  sociHS,  in  order  to  be  genuinely  successful,  must  not 
only  be  more  or  less  of  a  poet,  but  he  must  also  be  a  man  of  the 
world,  in  the  most  liberal  sense  of  the  expression ;  he  must  have 
mixed  throughout  his  life  with  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  mem- 
bers of  his  species,  not  merely  as  a  bystander  but  as  an  actor  in  the 
busy  throng." 

To  this  lovely  nosegay  of  the  garden-flowers  of  our  literature,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  for  examples  of  writers  no  longer  living.  This 
book  is  as  valuable  from  a  historical  as  it  is  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  and  shows  that  if  you  could  write  a  history  of  a  country  from 
its  ballads  you  could  write  one  of  its  society  from  its  elegant  verses. 
As  you  turn  over  the  leaves  of  "  Lyra  Elegantiarum  "  you  seem  to 
see  pass  before  you  a  panorama  of  different  phases  of  English  life, 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Queen  Victoria.  Society 
changes  and  its  verses  with  them.  We  no  longer  pen  sonnets  to  our 
mistress's  eyebrow  or  woo  Amaryllis  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd ; 
the  golden  numbers  of  Herrick  we  could  scarce  imitate  if  we  would  ; 
we  dare  not  be  so  nasty  as  Swift,  or  so  naughty  as  Congreve. 
The  days  of  sham  Arcadianism  are  over,  and  we  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  sentimentality  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  practical 
and  decorous  spirit  of  the  present  age  is  apparent  even  in  our  lightest 
verses.     Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  more  recent. 

Of  these,  however,  we  must  limit  our  notice  to  such  as  will  best 
illustrate  our  theory  of  the  art,  and  show  its  latest  development.  Our 
readers  will  find  our  deficiencies  in  this  and  other  respects  amply  sup- 
plied in  an  article  by  Mr.  Tom  Hood  in  London  Sodety  for  May,  1870, 
the  writer  of  which  is  not  only  the  author  of  many  pleasant  verses, 
and  a  careful  critic,  but  has  published  a  little  work  on  the  "  Rules  6f 
Rhyme, **  which  teaches  the  art  of  versification  in  a  clear  and  sound 
manner. 

Some  mention  of  Praed,  the  father  of  modem  English  verse,  is,  how- 
ever, necessary.  He  stands  first  not  only  in  priority  and  quality,  but 
in  quantity  also.  In  such  pieces  as  "  The  Belle  of  the  Ballroom  " 
and  "  The  Vicar  "  he  first  showed  how  varied  were  the  sympathies, ^the 
learning,  and  the  taste,  which  could  be  displayed  with  advantage  in 
ve^rs  de  soci6tL  He  extended  their  domain  from  high-flown  compli- 
ment, fanciful  conceits,  flirtations,  and  bacchanalism,  to  every  other 
subject  that  interests  men,  and  forms  the  matter  of  conversation. 
Politics,  philosophy,  literature,  art,  domestic  life,  and  even  religion, 
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are   drawn   into   his  wide   net.      He   is  like  his   own   Belle ;  who 
talked — 

** of  politics  and  prayers ; 

Of  Sonthey's  prose  and  Wordsworth's  sonnets, — 

Of  danglers — or  of  dancing  bears, 
Of  battles—or  the  last  new  bonnets." 

The  domain  so  extended  has  never  contracted  and  never  can  contract 
again. 

Though  not  equal  to  Praed  in  originality  or  natural  facility,  Mr.  Locker 
has  attained  to  the  first  rank  of  writers  of  vers  de  tocUU  by  acquiring 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  own  powers  and  almost  perfect  skill  in 
using  them.  Although  his  verses  are  thoroughly  representative  of 
his  day,  and  marked  with  distinct  individuality,  there  is  scarc^y  a 
versifier  from  Shakespeare  to  Thackeray  from  whom  he  has  not  learnt 
something  of  his  art.  He  therefore  writes  with  perfect  "  knowledge,*' 
as  that  word  is  used  in  connection  with  musical  compositions,  and  he 
has  attempted  almost  every  variety  of  verse  of  this  kind  with  a  high 
degree  of  success.  "  The  Pilgrims  of  Pall  Mall "  is  not  unworthy  to 
be  placed  beside  Lamb's  "  Hester ; "  of  the  tender  pathos  of  "  A 
Wish  "  Cowper  need  not  have  been  ashamed  ;  the  jesting  philosophy 
of  "  A  Human  Skull  "•  might  have  occurred  to  Praed ;  while  of  verses 
that  end  with  an  anti-climax,  ''  Geraldine  and  I "  is  a  masterpiece, 
though  it  is  doubtful,  whether  a  person  with  such  trained  power  of 
description  as  *'  I "  could  have  proved  a  bore  to  a  lady  so  witty  as 
Greraldine.  But  though  essentially  a  writer  of  verse  as  distinct  from 
poetry,  he  is  not  wanting  in  music  of  a  higher  strain,  such  as  pleased 
the  ears  of  ladies  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  as  the  exquisite  Serenade 
recently  published  in  Good  Words  sufficiently  exemplifies.  We  prefer, 
however,  to  quote  here,  as  being  more  representative  of  his  individuality, 
and  of  the  special  qualities  of  the  kind  of  verse  which  we  are  discus- 
sing, the  following  piece  : — 

THE  ANGORA  CAT. 

OOOD  pastiy  is  vended 

In  Git^  Fadette ; 
Maiame  Pons  can  make  splendid 

Brioche  and  galette  I 

Monsieur  Pons  is  so  fat  that 

He's^laid  on  the  shelf  ; 
Madame  Pons  had  a  cat  that 

Was  fat  as  herself. 

Long  hair,  soft  as  satin, 

A  musical  purr — 
'Gainst  the  window  she'd  flatten 

Her  delicate  far. 
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Onoe  I  droye  Lon  to  see  what 

Onr  neighbours  were  at^ 
"When,  in  rapture,  cried  she, ''  What 

An  exquisite  cat  I 

"  "What  whiskers !    She's  purring 

All  over.    Begale 
Our  eyes,  Puss,  by  stirring 

Your  feathery  tail  I 

**  Monsieur  Pons,  will  you  sell  her  ?  " 

"  Mafemme  est  sortie. 
Tour  offer  Pll  tell  her, 

Bnt>-will  she  ?  "  says  he. 

Tet  Pons  was  peisuaded 

To  part  with  the  prize  : 
(Our  bargain  was  aided, 

My  Lou,  by  your  eyes  1)' 

From  his  Ugitims  aa^e  him, 

My  fate  I  prefer  1 
For  I  warrant  she  gave  him 

Un  mauvais  quart  d'heure, 

I'm  giving  a  pleasant 

Grimalkin  to  Lou, — 
Ah,  Puss,  what  a  present 

I'm  giving  to  you  1 

What  a  trifle  it  is.  The  poet  buys  for  a  young  lady  a  cat  from  a 
French  baker  who  is  afraid  of  his  wife.  That  is  all.  Yet  how  it 
pleases  1  How  delicately  the  scene  and  bargain  are  suggested  rather 
than  described ;  with  how  pretty  a  compliment  it  ends.  Had  the 
description  been  minuter  or  the  dialogue  more  full,  had  even  the 
compliment  been  more  elaborate,  the  work  had  been  spoilt.  As  it  is, 
it  is  perfect,  as  light  and  sweet  as  one  of  Mons.  Pons'  brioches. 

Of  the  workmanship  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins,  to  whom  Nature  has 
been  more  prodigal  of  gift,  we  cannot  speak  in  the  same  terms  of 
satis&ction.  To  Mr.  Locker  we  can  point  as  an  example  in  this 
respect,  but  to  Mr.  Collins  mainly  as  a  warning.  No  poet  has  written 
more  splendid  stanzas  than  Mr.  Collins,  and  none  fewer  good  poems. 
With  imbounded  command  of  language  and  power  of  versification,  he 
can  write  numberless  lines  which,  for  sweetness  and  strength,  are  im- 
surpassable.  The  willing  ear  listens,  charmed  as  with  the  voice  of  a 
siren  (a  male  »ren,  be  it  said,  with  a  rich  baritone),  and  the  charm 
lasts  so  long  as  we  do  not  pay  too  much  heed  to  the  words;  but 
when  we  pass  from  the  sound  to  the  sense,  disappointment  awaits  us 
ere  long.  After  a  succession  of  faultless  stanzas,  some  ''foreign 
matter,"  some  phrase  out  of  keeping,  or  expression  of  questionable 
taste  maybO;  interrupts  the  harmony  and  breaks  the  spell.     For 
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instance,  in  the  "  Inn  of  Strange  Meetings/'  a  description  of  a  bride- 
groom watching  his  sleeping  bride,  conceived  in  a  pure  and  elevated 
spirit,  is  spoilt  by  apostrophising  her  as  his  "  lady  of  the  loosened 
zone,"  and  by  the  entirely  unnecessary  information  that  the  coverlet 
of  the  pair  is  made  of  "miniver."  Again  the  romantic  spirit  of 
"  Rupert's  Ring  "  is  ruined  by  the  commonplace  expression  "  darling 
thing/'  applied  in  the  concluding  stanza  to  the  lady  whose  love  at 
last  rewards  a  life  of  loveless  toil. 

This  want  of  keeping  makes  it  difficult  to  assign  a  place  to  many 
of  his  compositions,  in  which  the  poet  seems  uncertain  of  his  aim  and 
attitude,  whether  he  is  on  Parnassus  or  Primrose  Hill,  drinking 
Hippocrene  or  claret,  or  whether  the  pipe  at  his  lips  was  made  by  Pan 
in  Attica  or  Milo  in  the  Strand.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  two  little  Horatian  pieces,  "Ad  Chloen,  M.A."  and  its 
companion,  ai^e  properly  described  as  vers  de  society. 


AD    CHLOEN,  M.A. 
(Fresh  from  her  Cambridge  Examination.) 


Lady,  very  fair  are  you, 
And  your  eyes  are  very  blue, 

And  your  hose ; 
And  your  brow  is  like  the  snow ; 
And  the  various  things  you  know 

Goodness  knows. 

And  the  rose  flush  on  your  cheek. 
And  your  algebra  and  Greek 

Perfect  are ; 
And  that  loving  lustrous  eye 
Recognises  in  the  sky 

Every  star. 


You  have  pouting  piquant  lips. 
You  can  doubtless  an  edipse 

Calculate ; 
But  for  your  ooerulean  hue, 
I  had  certainly  from  you 

Met  my  fate. 

If  by  an  arrangement  dual 

I  were  Adams  mixed  with  Whewell, 

Then  some  day 
I,  as  wooer,  perhaps  might  oome, 
To  so  sweet  an  Artium 
.   Magistra. 


But  for  the  last  word  this  little  piece  would  have  been  perfect, 
and  we  cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Collins,  with  his  ear  for  rhythm 
and  power  of  versification,  could  have  allowed  it  to  pass  fj;om  his 
hand  with  such  a  serious  defect.  Surely  to  accentuate  the  first  and 
third  syllable  of  "  Magistra,"  is  as  complicated  a  mistake  in  quantity 
as  it  is  possible  to  make,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  word  is 
pronounced  properly,  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  are  both  spoiled.  The 
companion  to  this  piece,  which  is  equally  admirable  in  conception,  is 
also  spoiled  by  similar  carelessness  in  execution,  and  also  by  a  very 
old  joke  quite  imworthy  of  Chloe,  M.A.  We  are  sorry  that  we  have 
not  time  to  dwell  more  on  the  merits  of  this  exceedingly  clever  writer, 
who,  by  such  poems  as  the  "  Ivory  Gate,"  "  A  Greek  Idyll,"  "  A 
Summer  Song,"  and  others,  has  shown  that  he  has  power  to  produce 
work  without  flaw. 

Having  contrasted  two  writers  to  show  the  rigid  requirements  of 
this  art  in  point  of  execution  and  tone,  we  now  wish  to  contrast 


others  to  fihon  its  primary  aim.  The  inteotioD  of  vert  de  tociiti  is,  as 
we  conceive  it,  to  please  by  means  of  elegance  ;  and,  however  elegant 
they  may  be,  they  are  not  properly  so  called  if  the  primary  intention 
is  to  please  by  other  means. 

No  future  uoltector  of  non-aerioua  verse  will  be  able  to  pass  over 
the  works  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Calverley  or  Mr.  W.  a  Gilbert.  The  first  is  a 
master  of  parody,  the  latter  of  grotesque.  The  humour  of  ifr,  Cal- 
verley is  indeed  of  the  driest  possible  kind.  It  is  as  impossible  to 
laugh  at  it  aa  it  is  impossible  not  to  emile.  The  moat  severe  correct- 
ness both  in  structure  and  rhythm  is  everj-where  maintained.  They 
are  polished  as  scarcely  any  English  verses  arc  polished,  and  as  elegant 
in  treatment  as  they  can  well  be.  In  a  word,  they  in  every  way  con- 
form to  the  strictest  rules  of  our  art  in  point  of  composition,  but, 
nevertheless,  their  primary  aim  is  to  amuse  by  the  elaboration  of  a 
l>eculiar  species  of  humour,  viz.,  burlesque,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
outside  our  present  province.  Wo  cannot,  however,  forbear  quoting 
one  of  these  exquisite  trifles,  or  help  regretting  that  it  must  be  one  of 
the  shortest 

PEACE. 
A   STuny. 
He  stood,  a  wom-ont  Cil^  clerk— 

Who'd  toiled,  and  seen  no  holid^. 
For  forty  yeara  from  dawn  to  dark — 

Alone  beside  Caecmarthen  Bay. 
He  felt  the  salt  spraj  on  hU  lips ; 

Heard  ohildren'B  voices  on  the  sands ; 
Up  the  sna'a  path  he  saw  tbe  ahipa 

Sail  on  and  on  to  oUiei  lands ; 
And  langhed  aloud.    Baob  sight  and  sound 

To  him  was  joy  too  deep  for  tears ; 
Hb  sat  Mm  on  the  beaob,  and  bound 

A  blue  bandana  lonnd  hia  ears ; 
And  thoogbt  how,  pc«ted  near  hia  door, 
Hia  own  groen  door  on  Camden  Hill, 
Two  bands  at  least,  most  likely  more, 

Were  mingling'  at  their  own  sweet  will 
Verdi  with  Vance.     And  at  the  thonght 

He  laughed  again,  and  softly  drew 
That "  Morning  Herald  "  that  he'd  bought 
ForUi  from  his  breast,  and  read  it  throngb. 

For  a  similar  reason  the  author  of  the  "Bab  Ballads"  must  only  here 
bo  mentioned  as  a  master  of  versification,  who,  while  possessing  all 
the  technical  skill  required  for  our  art,  has  written  few  if  any  pieces 
strictly  within  its  limits. 

On  the  other  hand,  elegance  is  the  genius  who  presides  over  the 
work  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  the  lost  candidate  for  notice  both  as  a 
poet  and  a  writer  of  vtrt  de  tociiti.      In  writing  of  hia  verses  we  feel 
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the  same  delicacy  as  though  they  were  our  own,  for  not  only  have 
many  of  the  pieces  now  collected  in  '^  Vignettes  in  Rhyme  "  appeared 
in  these  pages,  but  thewriter  of  this  article  is  his  intimate  friend^ 
and  has  been  privileged  to  watch  the  development  of  his  poetical 
power  from  its  dawn  to  the  present  day.  With  this  avowal  we  do 
not  mind  expressing  oiu:  opinion  in  this  place,  as  here,  if  anywhere, 
what  we  write  will  be  read  by  those  who  have  already  become 
acquainted  with  his  style  and  capacity,  and  will  be  therefore  com- 
petent to  judge  from  their  own  experience  how  much  our  opinion  is 
biassed  by  fietmiliarity  and  friendship.  We  think  then  that  no  one 
has  excelled  him  in  the  technical  skill  of  his  art,  and  that  he  has 
treated  subjects  of  modem  life  with  a  spirit  and  grace  that  is 
peculiarly  his  own.  The  comparison  drawn  by  Mr.  Locker  between  «er^ 
de  socUti  and  -old  china  is  especially  applicable  to  his  verses,  which 
have  all  the  qualities  of  the  best  Dresden  and  Chelsea,  without  their 
affectation  and  insincerity.  He  has  especially  sympathy  with  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  the  Arcadian  French  School  of  Watteau  and 
Boucher,  but  applies  all  its  grace  of  decoration  to  genuine  sentiment 
and  healthy  morality.  He  is  to  the  poetry  of  the  present  day  what 
Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie  is  to  pictorial  art,  but  he  is  something  more.  When 
we  have  eliminated  bx>m  his  little  volume  such  poems  as  the  ^*  Dead 
Letter,"  the  "  Gentleman,''  and  "  Gentlewoman  of  the  Old  School," 
*'  Une  Marquise/'  4&c.,  which  belong  to  this  pictorial  school,  the  four 
beautiful  songs  of  Angiola,  in  which  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
early  Italian  poets,  and  his  imitations  of  Horace,  there  remain  many 
which  show  that  his  sympathy  is  not  limited  to  the  grace  and  fancy 
of  former  epochs,  but  that  he  has  delicate  springs  of  wit  and  humour, 
a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  modem  culture  and  society, 
and  a  pictorial  power  of  his  own.  Of  this  power  a  good  example  is 
given  in  the  following  lines,  in  which,  with  a  few  delicate  touches, 
the  dreariness  of  a  London  doctor's  room  and  garden  is  admirably 
depicted. 

<' Well,  I  must  wait !  **    The  Doctor's  room. 

Where  I  used  this  ex|ire88ion, 
Wore  the  severe  official  gloom 

Attached  to  that  professloii ; 
Bendered  severer  by  a  bald 

And  akinleaB  Gladiator, 
Whose  raw  robustness  first  appalled 

The  entering  spectator. 

No  one  would  call ''  The  Lancet "  gay, — 

Few  ooold  avoid  conf easing 
That  Jonee  "  On  Muscolaz  Decay  " 

Is,  as  a  role,  depressing : 
So  leaving  both,  to  change  the  scene, 

I  tamed  toward  the  shutter. 
And  peered  out  vacantly  between 

A  wntcr-butt  and  gutter.   | 
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Below,  the  Doctor's  garden  lay, 
If  thoB  imagination 

May  dignify  a  sqnaze  of  di^ 
Unused  to  vegetation, 

Filled  with  a  dismal-looking  swing- 
That  faroaght  to  mind  a  gallows — 

An  empty  kennel,  mouldering, 
And  two  dyspeptic  aloes. 

No  sparrow  chirped,  no  daisy  sprang, 

About  the  place  deserted  ; 
Only  across  the  swing-board  hung 

A  battered  doll,  inyerted. 
Which  sadly  seemed  to  disconcert 

The  vagrant  cat  that  scanned  it. 
Sniffed  doubtfully  around  the  skirt. 

But  failed  to  understand  it. 

Of  the  rare  (quality  of  irony,  "  The  Love  Lettw,"  and  "  A  Vir- 
tuoso," are  good  e^camples,  and^it  woidd  be  difficult  to  exceed  the 
refined  repartee  of  such  pieces  as  the  ^'  Dialogue  from  Plato,"  and 
"  Tu  Quoque." 

As  the  latter  poem  has  been  much  improved  since  it  appeared  in 
these  pages,  we  will  reprint  it  here,  as  an  example  of  his  most  finished 
work,  and  his  imwearying  patience  in  finishing. 

TU   QTJOQUE. 

AK  IDYLL  IN  THB  CONSEBVATOET.  ^ 

— "  romprons-noiis, 
Ou  ne  romprons-naus  pas  f " — ^Lb  Dj^pit  Amoubsux. 

KSLLIB. 

If  I  were  you,  when  ladies  at  the  play,  sir, 

Beckon  and  nod,  a  melodrama  through, 
I  would  not  turn  abstractedly  away,  sir. 

If  I  were  you  I 

FRANK. 

If  I  were  you,  when  persons  I  affected. 
Wait  for  three  hours  to  take  me  down  to  Kew, 

I  would,  at  least,  pretend  I  reooUected, 
If  I  were  you  I 

NELLIE. 

If  I  were  you,  when  ladies  are  so  lavish. 

Sir,  as  to  keep  me  every  waltz  but  two, 
I  would  not  dance  with  odious  Miss  M Tavish, 

If  I  were  you  ! 

fhank. 

If  I  were  you,  who  vow  you  cannot  suffer 
Whiff  of  the  best,— the  mildest  **  honey-dew," 

I  would  not  donoe  with  smoke-oonsnming  Puffer, 
If  I  were  you  ! 

3  A  2 
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NELLIE. 

If  I  were  you,  I  would  not,  sir,  be  bitter, 
Even  to  write  the  '*  Cynical  Beyiew ; " — 

FRAKK. 

No,  I  should  donbtlen  find  flirtation  fitter, 
^   If  I  were  you  I 

NELLIE. 

Really !    You  would  ?    Why  Frank,  you're  quite  delightful^— 

Hot  as  Othello,  and  as  blade  of  hue  ; 
Borrow  my  fan.     I  would  not  look  wo  frightful 

If  I  were  you  ! 

FRANK. 

"  It  is  the  cause  ! "  I  mean  your  chaperon  is 
Bringing  some  well-curled  juvenile.    AcUeu ! 

I  shall  retire.    I'd  spare  that  poor  Adonis, 
If  I  were  you  I 

NELLIE. 

Go,  if  you  will.    At  onoe  !    And  by  express,  sir  I 

Where  shall  it  be  ?    To  China^-or  Peru  ? 
Go,  I  should  leave  inquirers  my  address,  sir, 

If  I  were  you ! 

FRANK. 

No, — I  remain.    To  stay  and  fight  a  duel 
Seems,  on  the  whole,  the  proper  thing  to  do — 

Ah,  you  are  strong, — I  would  not  then  be  cruel, 
If  I  were  you ! 

NELLIE. 

One  does  not  like  one's  feelings  to  be  doubted, — 

FRANK* 

One  does  not  like  one's  friends  to  misoonstrue, — 

NELLIE. 

If  I  confess  that  I  a  wee  bit  pouted  ? — 

PRANK. 

I  should  admit  that  I  was  piq^U^  too. 

NELLIE. 

Ask  me  to  dance.    I'd  say  no  more  about  it. 
If  I  were  you  I 

[WaltB.— -ER?tffi^.] 

At  present  Mr.  Dobson's  work  bears  more  trace  of  the  artist  than 
the  man,  of  education  than  nature,  of  sensibility  than  feeling,  but  it 
possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  special  qualities  which  are 
required  in  vers  de  soctiU  and  poems  of  fancy,  such  as  he  has  hitherto 
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attempted,  while  the  genuine  pathos  of  "  Before  Sedan,"  which  touches 
a  far  higher  chord,  and  the  force  shown  in  occasional  verses  and 
stanzas,  wherever  force  is  required  incidentally  for  the  sake  of  art, 
prove  the  possession  of  varied  powers,  which  are  as  yet  undeveloped 
or  which  he  has  not  as  yet  chosen  to  display. 

In  concluding  our  article  we  would  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  uses 
of  v€T%  de  sociStS.  We  think  we  hear  our  practical  friends  exclaim- 
ing, after  out  of  mere  friendship  they  have  waded  through  this 
essay  :  "  What  waste  of  time  and  talent !  what  trifling  !  Why 
your  verses  are  neither  prose  nor  poetry,  and  are  fit  only  to  light 
fires."  It  were  useless  to  answer  such;  the  man  who  cries  cut  bono  to 
this  or  any  other  kind  of  art  has  no  need  for  it ;  it  is  as  useless 
to  him  as  a  telescope  to  a  blind  man.  But  there  are  many  who  take 
pleasure  in  them,  and  even  wiite  them,  who  doubt  whether  the 
delight  which  is  given  by  them  is  worthy  of  so  much  pains.  To  these 
we  would  say  that  all  relaxation  has  its  use,  whether  physical  or  in- 
tellectual, and  no  greaj;er  relaxation  can  be  given  to  the  intellect  of  a 
cultivated  man  than  reading  and  writing  vers  de  9ocUU.  It  is  for 
these  and  by  these  that  they  are  written ;  as  the  athlete  indulges  in 
graceful  exercise  for  the  relaxation  of  his  body,  so  the  best  relaxation 
for  an  industrious  mind  is  £v  milder  and  more  pleasurable  use  of  the 
intellect  If  at  the  same  time  a  man  can  increase  his  knowledge  of 
what  is  graceful,  and  still  further  cultivate  and  refine  his  mind,  so 
much  the  better,  and  this  is  just  what  vers  de  socUU  enable  him  to  do. 
But  the  uses  of  this  art  do  not  stop  at  relaxation ;  it  is  valuable  also 
both  for  exercise  and  education.  There  is  no  better  means  of  keeping 
the  mind  elastic  and  ready  for  action  than  its  cultivation,  which 
requires  quickness  of  apprehension,  lightness  of  touch,  and  steadiness 
of  hand  and  head.  Nor  are  its  services  to  literature  and  language  to 
be  lightly  regarded,  especially  in  respect  to  the  art  of  versification 
and  the  use  of  words.  To  young  poets  its  discipline  is  valuable,  as 
allowing  no  laxity  of  rhyme  or  rhythm,  or  any  license,  poetical  or 
other ;  both  to  them  and  writers  of  prose,  as  demanding  the  expres- 
sion of  what  is  meant  in  the  fewest  and  best  words.  Neither  can  we 
consider  contemptible,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  an  art  which  requires 
such  a  thorough  subjection  of  self  and  its  powers  to  the  dictates  of 
decency  and  himian-kindliness.  To  use  satire  without  spite,  humour 
without  coarseness,  wit  without  either  license  or  profanity,  to  curb 
fancy  by  truth,  and  speculation  by  sense,  are  a  few  of  the  moral 
lessons  which  are  taught  with  severity  in  the  modem  school  of  vers 
de  sociiU. 

W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 


MR  MILL'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  MR  FITZJAMES 

STEPHEN    ON    " LIBERTY;'. 


If  a  writer  of  autobiography  reveals  more  about  himflelf  than  he 
intends  (and  he  must  be  far  too  Belf-consciouB  if  he  does  not),  the 
critics  of  an  autobiography  also  uncover  themselves  in  ways  whidi 
they  little  dream  of.     True,  when  this  shuttlecock  sort  of  conunent 
has  gone  its  round  and  exhausted  itself,  the  outcome  is  simply  that 
we  are  all  imperfect  creatures,  and  that  onlookers  may  see  things  that 
players  miss,  in  the  heat  of  the  game, — ^true  ;  but,  after  all,  an  auto- 
biographical book  of  so  pronounced  a  character  as  Mr.  Mill's  volimie, 
dealing  so  much,  too,  with  questions  that  divide  schools  and  parties, 
does  seem  to  serve  as  an  unusually  active  and  serviceable  kind  of 
litmus  paper.     In  some  literary  quarters,  and  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever in  the  large  majority  of  minds,  there  is  a  total  disregard  of  the 
avowed  purposes  of  the  author,  and  of  the  essential  character  of 
his  work ;  the  result  being,  of  course,  an  unfair  estimate.      In  one 
instance,  we  find,  I  think,  a  little  haste  on  the  side  of  a  partisan.     lu 
that  able  and  courageous  paper  the  Examiner^  a  lady  correspondent 
takes  the  Saturday  Review  of  1st  November  to  task  for  '^  ungenerous 
depreciation,"  and  for  hinting  that  Mrs.  MiU  "  never  wrote  anything.'* 
The  writer  then  refers  to  the  flsmious  article  by  Mrs.  Mill,  published 
first  in  the  Westminster  and  then  in  the  Dissertations  as  a  proof  of  the 
Saturday  Reviewer's  ignorance.   But  (though  I  am  going  fully  to  accept 
,  Mr.  Mill's  estimate  of  his  wife),  unless  my  memory  fidls  me,  Mr.  Mill 
has  spoken  of  that  essay  in  such  terms  as  to  suggest  [to  all  but 
amateurs,  that  his  share  of  the  work  as  "  amanuensis  "  (I  think  he 
uses  that  word)  scarcely  stopped  at  what  the  word  exactly  implies. 
But  whether  my  recollection  is  right  or  wrong,  I  must  candidly  say 
that  this  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  impressed  me  rather  favour- 
ably.   It  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines  and  $nd  indirect  '*  deprecia- 
tion "  there ;  but  the  writer  of  the  article  was  evidently  putting  con- 
siderable restraint   upon  himself  all  the  way   through,    and    the 
general  resiilt  seems  to  me  a  tolerably  fair  one, — ^not  adequate;  that 
is  another  matter, — and  not  free  from  error  by  any  means.    The  chief 
point  that  struck  me  disagreeably  was  the  (surely  ? )  pedantic  remark 
that  Mr.  Mill's  knowledge  of  Greek  was  never  that  of  the  perfect 
scholar.     This  was  certainly  going  rather  far  a-field  to  say  something 
nasty.     Mr.  Mill  is  under  the  mould,  and  of  what  moment  is  his 
Greek  scholarship,  even  considered  with  reference  to  his  father's  plan 
of  education  ?    Besides,  considering  the  immense  range  of  Mr.  Mill's 
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faculties  and  that  omniyoroufl  apprehensiveness  which  belongs  to 
every  such  mind,  a  man's  right  to  criticise  his  scholarship  ought  to 
be  very  dear  indeed.  This  question  of  scholarship  in  general  is 
indeed  one  upon  which  much  pedantry  is  always  ready  to  come 
to  the  front.  A  man  of  the  quality  of  Mr.  MiU,  or  even  of  far 
lower  quality,  may  not  carry  about  him  much  of  the  small  change  of 
scholarship,  Greek  or  other,  and  thus  he  may  at  a  moment's  notice 
be  made  to  look  small  by  a  fellow  of  the  quality,  say,  of  Dr.  Parr ; 
when  all  the  while,  if  the^  two  men  were  fairly  pitted  against  each 
other  on  the  special  point,  the  general  masteiy  of  the  bigger  of  the 
two  would,  even  on  that  point,  blow  the  other  out  of  the  water 
in  five  minutes.  The  blunder  is,  as  if  it  were  said  of  a  great  states- 
man that  he  never  attained  the  rank  of  a  perfect  administrator^ 
because  he  didn't  know,  off-hand,  what  was  paid  for  the  last  doo]>mat 
purchased  in  Downing  Street. 

To  quote  myself  (on  some  former  occasion)  it  is  hard  to  determine, 
when  silence  has  once  been  wrongly  broken  on  a  subject,  whether  the 
remedy  is  to  be  more  speech  or  a  return  to  silence.  But,  surely, 
it  was  indiscreet  in  another  critic  to  refer  to  Mr.  Mill's  silence 
about  his  mother.  He  must  have  had  his  reasons — and  who  knows 
what  they  were  ?  Or  rather  let  me  put  it, — ^who  has  a  rigJU  to  know 
what  they  were )  I  might  have  guessed,  and  I,  in  fact,  did  guess  as 
I  read,  that  James  Mill  was  a  man  who  resolutely  sat  do?ni  upon 
everybody  else  in  the  household.  Now  James  Mill  has  been  well 
before  the  world  for  scores  of  years,  and  his  son  has  frankly  put  him 
'  in  front  more  than  once  ;  but,  as  all  our  guessing  might  be  wrongj^  had 
we  not  better  leave  the  matter  alone )  If  anybody  knows,  privately, 
facts  about  the  Mill  household,  it  in  no  way  alters  the  case :  for  he 
has  not  therefore  any  right  to  make  a  public  use  of  his  knowledge — a 
point  too  often  forgotten  by  reviewers  and  other  publicists  when  they 
allow  their  behind-scenes  knowledge  or  suspicion  to  colour  their  foot^ 
light  comments  upon  others  or  their  books. 

One  of  the  most  obviously  true — and  fertile — of  the  criticisms  is 
that  the  autobiography  discloses  an  unexpectedly  "  plentiful  lack  "  of 
humour  on  Mr.  Mill's  part.  I  have  faint  suspicions  that  even  here 
he  may  have  a  little  misrepresented  himself.  At  any  rate,  plenty  of 
men  of  the  same  rank  have  wanted  humour.  Shelley  said  the  reform 
of  the  world  would  never  get  on  till  laughter  was  put  down,  and  most 
reformers  have,  to  use  Milton's  phrase,  wrapped  their  talent  of  sport 
in  a  napkin,  if  they  have  had  such  a  talent.  Unfortunately,  the 
criticism  in  this  case  goes  much  deeper  than  the  (Goldsmith)  inability 
to  swallow  the  kitchen  poker — ^it  points  to  false,  or  at  least  partial, 
estimates  of  many  of  the  great  &ct8  of  life.  Mr.  John  Mill's  grave 
condemnation  of  Mr.  James  Mill's  un-Malthusian  conduct  certainly 
overthrew  all  my  seriousness :  "  piii  non  vi  leggemmo  avante."  To 
see  a  philosopher  pitching  into  his  own  father  for  begetting  him 
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brothers  and  sisters,  put  me  in  mind  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  reply — 
unquoteable,  but  gloriously  human  and  worthy  of  Sterne  at  his  best 
— to  the  publisher  who  wanted  him  to  do  an  expui^ted  Dryden.  I 
fiiirly  roared,  and  laid  down  the  book.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any 
plain  reason  why  Mr.  Mill,  thinking  as  he  did,  should  not  write  thus 
and  thus  ;  but  it  shows  that  there  was  a  screw  loose  in  his  experience 
of  life  or  his  culture.  These  are  very  curious  matters.  We  turn 
with  blank  amazement  from  Godwin  when  he  publishes  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft's  letters  to  her  former  lover ;  but  Godwin  is  all  the  while 
as  simple-hearted  over  it  as  a  baby — he  only  wonders  at  our  wonder, 
if,  indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  observe  it.  We  can't  be  all  alike  \  we 
must  bear  and  forbear. 

Not  lets  irrelevant  than  the  remarks  upon  the  absence  of  all  men- 
tion by  Mr.  Mill  of  his  mother,  are  those  which  refer  to  his  almost 
total  silence  about  his  brothers  and  sisters.  For  why  should  he 
mention  them  %  The  "  Autobiography  "  is  avowedly  a  propagandist 
book,  a  history  of  opinion  and  personal  culture ;  and  family  matters 
are  outside  of  its  scope,  to  say  nothing  of  the  positive  good  reasons 
there  might  be  for  saying  nothing  about  them.  If  I  were  to  write 
an  autobiographical  book,  I  should  think  it  very  hard — and  very 
ridiculous — in  a  total  stranger  to  take  upon  himself  to  express  sur- 
prise at  my  leaving  out  my  first  cousin,  my  uncle,  my  aunt,  or  any 
one  else  whom  I  chose,  for  my  own  reasons,  to  omit.  The  question 
for  the  outsider  must  be — Is  this  book  truth-like,  and  does  it  fulfil  its 
own  intention  ?  If  any  book  in  the  world  is  entitled  to  assume  this 
condition,  it  is  an  autobiography. 

In  order  to  vary  the  page,  let  us  break  the  connection  a  very  little, 
and  take  up  one  or  two  other  matters  in  which  certain  reviewers 
are  clearly  in  the  wrong.     In  the  Saturday  we  find  this  : — 

"About  the  age  of  thirty-five,  as  he  records  with  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  Mr.  Mill  withdrew  from  the 
limited  intercourse  with  society  which  he  had  previously  cultivated. 
No  more  erroneous  proposition  has  ever  been  enunciated  than  the 
assertion  that  *  a  person  of  high  intellect  should  never  go  into  unin- 
tellectual  society  unless  he  can  enter  it  as  an  apostle.'  Again,  *  If 
the  character  is  formed  and  the  mind  made  up  on  the  few  cardinal 
points  of  human  opinion,  agreement  of  conviction  and  feeling  on 
these  has  been  felt  in  all  times  to  be  an  essential  requisite  of  any- 
thing worthy  of  the  name  of  friendship  in  a  really  earnest  mind.'  A 
man  who  will  neither  enter  unintellectual  society  nor  consort  with 
any  one  who  differs  from  him  in  opinion,  practises  an  unconscious  self- 
indulgence  analogous  to  the  care  of  a  valetudinarian  for  freedom 
fiom  disturbance  and  for  an  equable  temperature.  In  precisely  the 
same  spirit,  religious  bigots  and  other  leaders  of  cliques  and  coteries 
confine  themselves  to  the  society  of  those  who  echo  or  share  their 
opinions.     From  the  date  of  his  voluntary  seclusion  Mr.  Mill  lived  in 
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the  closest  union  with  a  companion  who,  among  other  qualities, 
agreed  in  all  his  opinions  so  completely  that  he  supposed  himself  to 
be  guided  by  her  judgment  To  be  never  doubted  and  never  contra- 
dicted is  for  the  wisest  of  men  more  pleasant  than  wholesome." 

Now,  first  about  the  voluntary  self-seclusion  of  the  class  of  persons 
whom  Mr.  Mill  rather  inadequately  and  unfortunately  classifies  as 
"  intellectual."  If  we  read  this  term  as  referring  to  those  who  uTider- 
stand  or  who  have  visum,  it  is  not  so  bad  ;  for  those  who  have  vision 
will  have  high  and  pure  aims.  The  description  is  awkward — as  the 
event  proves.  But,  read  the  passage  fairly,  and  you  at  once  perceive 
that  it  is  no  more  than  has  been  laid  down  as  law  for  the  prophet 
or  idealistic  reformer  time  out  of  mind.  You  may  find  it  in  the  Bible, 
in  Plato,  in  Schiller,  in  Carlyle,  in  Emerson,  in  Goethe,  in  Milton,  in 
probably  every  "  prophetic  "  writer  that  ever  lived.  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together,  says  Shelley,  there  is  the  devil  in  the 
midst  of  them.  What  is  the  excuse  which  Kenan  makes  for  his 
Jesus'?  That  it  is  impossible  to  mix  with  the  multitude  and  not 
lower  the  pitch  of  one's  own  faith  and  self-respect.  In  all  ages  and 
all  climes,  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers  have  been  compelled  to 
"  wall  in  the  sacred  fire  5 "  some  of  them  over  larger  tracts  of  their 
lives,  some  over  smaller.  Some  of  them  have  withdrawn  for  a  time 
even  from  their  own  wives,  and  their  wives  have  loved  them  none  the 
less.  As  for  Mr.  Mill,  he  had  seen  plenty  of  society  in  his  time. 
True,  it  had  been  too  much  of  one  kind,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  to  blame  for  that — his  first  duty  was  to  his  own  soul,  and 
most  loyally  he  fulfilled  that  duty.  He  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
intimates  and  acquaintances  all  through  life ;  a  wife  whom  he 
adored  ;  and  plenty  of  work  to  do,  which  toork  he  did.  It  seems  rather 
hard  to  preach  sermons  now,  for  his  daughter-in-law  to  read,  about 
his  studious  and  self-respecting  mode  of  life. 

If,  however,  anybody  wants  to  see  the  doctrine  that  friendship  in 
the  strong  sense  can  only  exist  between  those  who  are  agreed  in 
"  cardinal  points,"  he  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  Mr.  Fitzjames 
Stephen's  chapter  on  "  Fraternity."  There,  especially  at  pages  257 
and  284,  he  will  find  the  proposition  which  the  Saturday  disputes, 
put  as  strongly — I  was  going  to  say,  as  harshly — as  human  pen  could 
well  put  it. 

What  the  Saturday  has  to  say  of  Mr.  Mill's  wife  and  her  always 
agreeing  with  him,  is  worse  than  all.  No  man  of  brains  ever  loved  a 
woman  of  brains  (and  nobody  has  suggested  that  Mrs.  MiU  was  not 
at  least  a  woman  of  high  and  bright  intelligence)  because  she  agreed 
with  him.  And  in  the  present  case  we  find  Mr.  Mill  telling  us  over 
and  over  again  that  his  wife  disagreed  with  him  so  far  as  to  be  in 
some  most  vital  particulars  his  teacher  as  well  as  his  friend.  The 
differences  of  opinion  between  them  were  at  first  considerable,  and  to 
the  last  the  wife  exercised  the  functions  of  a  critic  towards  all  that 
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the  husband  wrote.  As  for  general  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
aptitude  to  unoover  social  secrets,  no  writer  has  more  strongly  than 
Mr.  Mill  confirmed  me  in  the  longnertanding  opinion  that  men  of  the 
world  are  apt  to  think  a  great  deal  too  mudi  of  what  they  gain  (aa 
well  as  too  little  of  what  they  lose)  by  the  terms  on  which  they 
carry  on  their  lives.  It  is  not  by  loafing  about  and  using  the  eyes 
like  gimlets  to  pierce  through  nine-inch  bricks  that  you  will  get  to 
know  most  even  of ''  the  world."  It  is  by  practising  such  an  amount 
of  reserve  as  shall  keep  the  mirror  of  the  mind  unsullied  that  you 
get  to  know  things. 

Tli^t  18  iorMlkmg  torong  wUh  every  man  offactiUy  taho  hat  twt  leami 
or  got  near  to  learning  this  important  practiced  truth. 

No  doubt  a  ''man  of  the  world/'  in  the  usual  sense,  would  he 
quicker  to  extricate  himself  from,  say,  a  street-row,  or  to  gain  an 
argumentative  victory  in  the  smoking-room,  where  the  conditions  of  the 
discussion  were  (as  they  always  are  in  mixed  society)  absolutely  &Ise ; 
but  even  here  Mr.  Mill  had  a  surprise  for  us.  Nothing  ever  stsjrtled 
me  more  than  the  manner  in  which  his  speeches  and  answers  to 
questions  "  brought  down  the  house  "  at  public  meetings  when  he  was 
first  a  candidate  for  Westminter.  There  was^  of  course,  no  clap-trap 
about  them, — they  were,  indeed,  curt  and  bare ;  and  yet  they  told 
upon  mixed  audiences  of  very  imperfect  intelligence. 

After  all,  too,  is  there  any  proof  that  Mr.  Mill's  withdrawal  from 
general  society  was  anything  like  what  it  should  have  been  in  order 
to  justify  the  sort  of  conmient  that  has  been  made  upon  it  1  All  the 
fiacts  at  my  command  point  the  other  way.  That  he  did  not  in  the 
least  allow  mere  difference  of  opinion  to  forbid  or  abate  friendship 
(intelligence  and  fine  character  being  presupposed)  is  abundantly 
proved.  If  I  had  leisure  to  mould  or  put  in  order  all  the  material 
my  own  bare  memory  could  collect  on  these  matters  firom  my  scanty 
reading,  I  could  make  out  an  overwhelming  case ;  and,  even  if  the 
reader  will  only  follow  me  in  a  chance  quotation  or  two,  he  will  see 
how  wide  of  the  mark  are  these  criticisms  of  the  Saturday,  First, 
let  us  take  what  Mr.  Mill  himself  says  of  his  friendship  with 
Sterling : — 

^'With  Sterling  I  soon  became  very  intimate,  and  was  more 
attached  to  him  than  I  have  ever  been  to  any  other  man.  He  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  loveable  of  men.  His  frank,  cordial, 
affectionate,  and  expansive  character ;  a  love  of  truth  alike  con- 
spicuous  in  the  highest  things  and  the  humblest;  a  generous  and 
ardent  natui«e  which  threw  itself  with  impetuosity  into  the  opinions 
it  adopted,  but  was  as  eager  to  do  justice  to  the  doctrines  and  the 
men  it  was  opposed  to  as  to  make  war  on  what  it  thought  their 
errors ;  and  an  equal  devotion  to  the  two  cardinal  points  of  Liberty 
and  Duty,  formed  a  combination  of  qualities  as  attractive  to  me  as 
to  all  others  who  knew  him  as  well  as  I  did.     With  his  open  mind 


or  manufadured  man,  having  had  a  certain  impress  of  opinion  stamped 
on  me  which  I  could  only  reproduce ;  and  what  a  change  took  place 
in  his  feelings  when  he  found,  in  the  discuaaicai  on  Wordsworth  and 
Byron,  that  Wordsworth,  and  all  which  that  name  implies,  belonged  to 
me  as  much  as  to  him  and  his  friends.  The  failure  of  his  health  soon 
scattered  all  his  plans  of  life,  and  compelled  him  to  live  at  a  distance 
iVom  London,  so  that,  after  the  first  year  or  two  of  our  acquaintance, 
we  only  saw  eacb  other  at  distant  intervals.  But  (as  he  said  himself  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Carlyle)  when  we  did  meet  it  was  Uke  brothers." 

This,  by  itself,  speaks  volume  but  there  is  plenty  more.  Many 
will  have  been  glad  to  note  tlie  friendly  way  in  which  Mr.  Mill 
speaks  of  Mr.  William  MaccaU.  In  the  latter  gentleman's  deeply 
interesting  m^azine,  The  FeopU  (No.  27,  July  3,  1852),  is  the 
following  note  prefixed  to  one  of  a  series  of  letters  &om  sterling  to 
Maccall : — 

"Early  in  March,  1842,  I  was  in  London  for  a  week  or  two. 
Sterling  gave  mo  notes  for  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill.  That  to  Mr.  Mill  I  presented,  and  have  since  bad  mudt 
fdetuant  and  profitable  commune  with  one  of  the  clearest  of  thinkers 
and  most  lucid  of  writers." 

Now,  what  was  Mr.  Maccall  1  (he  can  scarcely  be  changed  now.) 
A  red-hot,  shaggy,  rampagious  mystic, — the  most  red-hot  speaker  and 
writer  that  ever  came  under  my  notice.  My  worst  enemy  has  never 
accused  me  of  wanting  fire,  but  I  used  to  feel  it  almMt  a  sidtry  thing 
to  hear  Maccall  lecture  on  a  hot  Sunday  morning.  Take  two  sen- 
tences (Mr.  MacoaU's  sentences  are  often  as  long  as  the  Anaconda 
snake,  and  he  rarely  condescends  to  make  a  fresh  paragraph  at  all) 
from  a  lecture  on  the  "  Unity  of  the  Individual " : — 

"  It  would  be  ridiculous  and  no  less  presumptuous  to  measure  and 
to  estimate  the  works  of  (jod,  especially  the  noblest  work  of  all — ■ 
Man, — by  the  hard,  dry,  mechanical  utilitarianism,  which  by  the  side 
of  Mammon  and  conventionalism  is  quickly  ascending  into  one  of  the 

most  revolting  despotisms  of  the  day I  protest  in  the 

name  of  Nature,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  light  and  the  life  of 
Nature,  and  whose  everlasting  laws  and  benignant  providence  cannot 
be  mocked  and  nullified  by  the  pedautriea  of  Sciolists;  I  protest 
against  this  moan  and  huckstering  mode  of  judging  the  capacities  and 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  Humanity." 

I>oes  it  look,  &om  this,  as  if  Mr.  Maccall  was  the  sort  of  man  to 
have  "  much  pleasant  and  profitable  commune  "  with  Mr.  Mill  J  Yet 
we  learn  from  himself  that  he  had,  and  'Mr.  Mill's  words  tend  to 
confirm  it. 

Take  again  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  an  Anti-Utilitarian 
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ill  moral  science,  and  the  political  economist  who  corrected  the  wage* 
fund  theory.     In  the  Examiner  of  May  17,  we  have  this  : — 

"  It  is  little  to  say  that  my  own  friendship  with  him  was,  from  firat 
to  last,  never  once  ruffled  by  difference  or  misunderstanding  of  any 
kind.  Differences  of  opinion  we  had  in  abundance,  but  my  open 
avowal  of  them  was  always  recognised  by  him  as  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  respect,  and  served  to  cement  instead  of  weakening  our  attach- 
ment. The  nearest  approach  made,  throughout  our  intercourse,  to 
anything  of  an  unpleasant  character  was  about  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  India  House.  Talking  over  that  one  day  with  two  or 
three  of  my  colleagues,  I  said  it  would  no^  do  to  let  Mill  go  without 
receiving  some  permanently  visible  token  of.  our  regard.  The  motion 
was  no  sooner  made  than  it  was  carried  by  acclamation.  Every 
member  of  the  Examiner's  Office — for  we  jealously  insisted  on  confi- 
ning the  affair  to  oiirselves — came  tendering  his  subscription,  scarcely 
waiting  to  be  asked ;  in  half-an-hour's  time  some  50^.  or  60/. — ^I 
forget  the  exact  siun — was  collected — ^which  in  due  course  was 
invested  in  a  superb  silver  inkstand,  designed  by  our  friend  Digby 
Wyatt,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  EHkington.  Before  it  was  ready, 
however,  an  imexpected  trouble  arose.  In  some  way  or  other,  Mill 
had  got  wind  of  our  proceeding,  and,  coming  to  me  in  consequence, 
began  almost  to  upbraid  me  »b  its  originator.  I  had  never  before 
seen  him  so  angry.  He  hated  aU  such  demonstrations,  he  said,  and 
was  quite  resolved  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  them.  He  was  sure 
they  were  not  altogether  genuine  or  spontaneous.  There  were  always 
several  persons  who  took  part  in  them,  merely  because  they  did  not 
like  to  refuse — and,  in  short,  whatever  we  might  do,  he  would  have 
none  of  it.  In  vain  I  represented  how  eagerly  everybody,  without 
exception,  had  come  forward ;  that  we  had  now  gone  too  fsx  to 
recede  ;  that  if  he  would  not  take  the  inkstand  we  should  be  utterly 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  it,  and'  that  I  myself  should  be  in  a  specially 
embarrassing  position.  Mill  was  not  to  be  moved.  This  was  a 
question  of  principle, ^and  on  principle  he  could  not  give  way.  There 
was  nothing  left  therefore,  but  resort  to  a  species  of  force.  I 
arranged  with  Messrs.  Elkington  that  our  little  testimonial  should  be 
taken  down  to  Mr.  Mill's  house  at  Blackheath  by  one  of  their  men, 
who,  after  leaving  it  with  the  servant,  shoidd  hurry  away  without 
waiting  for  an  answer.  This  plan  succeeded,  but  I  have  always  sus- 
pected, though  she  never  told  me  so,  that  its  success  was  mainly  due 
to  Miss  Helen  Taylor's  good  offices.  But  for  her,  the  inkstand  would 
almost  certainly  have  been'  returned,*  instead  of  being  promoted,  as 
it  eventually  was,  to  a  place  of  honour  in  her  own  and  her  father's 
drawing-room." 

The  story  of  the  inkstand  is  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  MiU, — so 
strongly  illustrative  of  that  love  of  spontaneity  or  truthfulness  which 

*  No,  Ifr.  Thornton,  no !    Mr.  Mill  was,  surely,  a  gentleman  ! 


ia  the  everlasting  hobby  of  my  own  pen  and  which  attiscts  mo  more 
than  any  other  moral  quality,  that  I  should  gladly  retain  it  for  my 
own  sake,  even  if  the  reader  would  not,  as  he  will,  thank  me  for  it. 
To  Mr.  Thornton's  testimony  is  appended  &  note  by  Mr.  Fox  Bourne, 
whioh  is  as  follows  : — 

"  1  may  be  permitted  here,  without  Mr.  Thornton's  knowledge,  to 
recall  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Mill  only  a  few  weeks  go.  We  were 
speaking  of  Mr.  Thornton's  recently  published  '  Old-Fashioned 
Ethics  and  Common-Sense  Metaphysics,'  when  I  remarked  on  Mr. 
Mill's  wide  divergence  from  most  of  the  views  contained  in  it. 
'  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  it  is  pleasant  to  find  lojnethinff  on  which  to  differ 
from  Thornton,'  Mr.  Mill's  prompt  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Thornton's  refutation  of  the  wage-fund  theory,  is  only  one  out  of 
numberless  instances  of  hia  peculiar'magnanimity." 

Following  this  comes  a  tribute  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  tracing  Mr. 
Mill's  so-called  errors  of  policy  to  '  an  almost  romantic  generosity/ 
and  adding  the  following  personal  record  : — 

"  Some  seven  years  ago,  after  bearing  as  long  as  was  possible  the 
continued  losses  entailed  on  me  by  the  publication  of  the  Syttem  of 
Pkilotophy,  I  notified  to  the  subscribers  that  I  shoold  be  obliged  to 
cease  at  the  close  of  the  volume  then  in  progress.  Shortly  after  the 
issue  of  this  announcement  I  received  from  Mr.  Mill  a  tetter,  in  which, 
after  expressions  of  regret,  and  after  naming  a  plan  which  he  wished 
to  prosecute  for  reimbursing  me,  he  went  on  to  say : — *  In  the  next 
place  .  .  .  what  I  propose  is,  that  you  should  write  the  next  of  your 
treatises,  and  that  I  should  guarantee  the  publisher  against  loss,  u  e. 
should  engage,  after  such  length  of  time  as  may  be  agreed  on,  to 
make  good  any  deficiency  that  may  occur,  not  exceeding  a  given  sum, 
that  sum  being  such  as  the  publisher  may  think  sufficient  to  secure 
him.!  Now,  though  these  arrangements  were  of  kinds  that  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  yield  to,  they  none  the  less  profoundly  impressed 
me  with  Mr.  Mill's  nobility  of  feeling,  and  his  anxiety  to  fiirther  what 
be  regarded  as  a  beneficial  end.  Snch  proposals  would  have  been 
remarkable,  even  bad  there  been  entire  agreement  of  opinion.  But 
they  were  the  more  remarkable  as  being  made  by  him  under  the 
conBcionsness  that  there  existed  between  us  certain  fundamental 
differences,  openly  avowed.  1  had,  both  directly  and  by  implication, 
combated  that  form  of  the  experiential  theory  of  human  knowledge 
whioh  characteriees  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy  ;  in  upholding  Realism,  I 
had  opposed  in  decided  ways,  those  metaphysical  systems  to  which 
his  own  Idealism  was  closely  allied  ;  and  we  had  long  carried  on  a 
controversy  respecting  the  test  of  truth,  in  which  I  had  similarly 
attacked  Mr.  Mill's  positions  in  an  outspoken  manner.  That  under 
such  circumstances  he  should  have  volunteered  his  aid,  and  urged  it 
upon  me,  as  he  did,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  imply  ai>y 
personal  obligation,  proved  in  him  a  very  exceptional  generosity. 
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**  Quite  recently  I  haye  seen  afreflh  illustrated  this  fine  trait — ^tbu 
ability  to  bear,  with  unrufSed  temper  and  without  any  diminution  of 
kindly  feeling,  the  publicly-expressed  antagonism  of  a  friend.  The 
"  last  evening  I  spent  at  his  house  was  in  the  company  of  another 
invited  guest,  who,  originally  agreeing  with  him  entirely  on  certain 
disputed  questions,  had  some  fortnight  previously  displayed  his  change 
of  view — nay,  had  publicly  criticised  some  of  Mr.  Mill's  positions 
in  a  very  undisguised  manner.  Evidently,  along  with  his  own 
unswerving  allegiance  to  truth,  there  was  in  Mr.  Mill  an  unoBual  power 
of  appreciating  in  others  a  like  conscientiousness;  and  so  of  sup- 
pressing any  feeling  of  irritation  produced  by  difference — suppressing 
it  not  in  appearance  only,  but  in  reality;  and  that,  too,  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances." 

These  things  do  not  look  as  if  Mr.  Mill  was  impatient  of  difRarence 
of  opinion,  or  apt  to  regulate  his  friendships  by  any  sentiment  of  the 
kind.  As  to  his  intellectual  mi^nanimity,  let  us  just  recall  a  fact 
which  certainly  was  a  great  surprise  to  me.  In  his  book  on  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Mr.  Mill  showed  that  he  had  seriously  misunderstood 
Mr.  Spencer.  I  was  much  astonished  at  this  ;  but  while  the  matter 
was  so  to  speak  yet  damp  from  the  press,  a  printed  slip  was  appended 
by  Mr.  Mill  to  his  book,  candidly  confessing  that  he  had  in  truth  for 
the  moment  confounded  the  idea  of  primary  truth  with  that  of 
intuUive  truth — ^adding,  however,  that  he  thought  both  conceptions 
open  to  the  same  destructive  criticism  from  his  own  side  (I  quote 
from  remote  memory  and  very  hasty  reading).  Now,  mean  persons 
may  say  that  Mr.  Mill  could  not  have  helped  admitting  this  passing 
mistake—and  that  in  terms  ;  but  this  outs  both  ways,  for  it  impties 
that  to  make  the  confession  must  have  cost  something,  even  to  a  man 
who  could  so  well  afford  to  acknowledge  an  error;  and  it  wa 
acknowledged  openly,  decidedly,  and  promptly, — ^though  there,  were 
many  other  ways  of  doing  it. 

Before  we  pass  on,  those  who  may  fancy  ftom  a  certain  chilliness  of 
tone,  which  is  not  rare  with  Mr.  Spencer,  that  he  is  not  a  particularly 
good  judge  of  what  is  '^romantic  generosity"  and  what  is  not, — 
should  be  reminded  of  the  Mr.  Spencer  who  sent  one  of  the  very 
earliest  indignant  guineas  to  the  fund  for  Dr.  HesseL  The  name  of 
the  philosopher  was  at  the  top  of  the  first  column  of  published  names 
in  the  DaUy  Newt. 

But  in  truth,  to  return  to  Mr.  Mill,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  impute 
aridity  and  want  of  feeling  to  a  man  because  he  is  clear-headed  and 
can  stand  to  his  guns  for  a  hard-featured  (not  necessarily  hard- 
hearted) principle  of  action.  We  have  it  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
no  less  emotional  and  lyrical  a  man  than  Robert  Bums  that  he 
considered  the  pathetic  old  ballad  of  Burd  Helen  ''silly,  even  to 
contemptibility."  Perhaps  the  reader  will  at  first  wonder  why  I 
mention  this  here.    But  the  reason  is  not  veiy  obscure  or  I  hope 
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&]>fetohwL  If  Mr.  Mill  had  made  this  criticism,  would  it  not  have 
been  eonsidered  a  proof  of  emotional  and  artistic  ineptitude, — ^such 
as  no  one  would  impute  to  Bums,  though  he  did  maJs:e  the  criticism  % 
Such  things  may  well  put  us  on  our  guard.  Perhaps  this 
little  paper  may  happen  to  be  read  by  a  gentleman  who  some  years 
ago  remarked  to  me,  at  a  dinner-party,  that  he  thought  Mr.  Mill's 
occasional  use  of  musical  topics  and  illustrations  affected  and 
pedantic ;  the  half-pretences  of  a  man  who  was  really  deficient  on 
the  emotive  and  artistic  side.  Partly  from  my  entire  faith  in  Mr. 
Mill's  truthfulness  and  directness,  partly  from  what  such  musical 
and  oritioal  instinct  as  I  happen  to  possess  told  me^  I  met  my 
friend's  opinion  with  a  decided  negative*  Now  what  have  we  all 
learnt  nnoe  Mr.  Mill's  death,  and  what  do  we  gather  from  the  Auto- 
biography t  His  friends  tell  us  that  he  could  and  did  improvise 
well  upon  the  piano,  and  he  himself  records  that  when  yet  a  child  he 
composed,  to  songs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  airs  which  he  could  recall  in 
late  maturity.  We  know,  now,  too,  how  Sterling  at  first  thought  Mill 
a  manu&ctured  man,  and  how  he  afterwards  became  ccmvinoed  that 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  '^  belonged "  in  the  true  sense  to  Mill 
as  much  as  to  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  (making  necessary  allow- 
ances) Sterling's  second  thoughts  were  the  true  ones,  and  his  friend- 
ship with  Mill  proves  it  There  is^  imdoubtedly,  a  soupgon  of 
aridity  in  Mr.  Mill's  way  of  expi^sing  himself  in  regions  purely  or 
mainly  emotive  or  aesthetic  (especially  when  Religion  and  the  Family 
are  on  the  carpet) ;  but  that  this  was  the  super-induced  part  of  him,  and 
not  the  "  grain  "  of  his  nature,  is,  I  think,  clear.  Hence,  Mr.  Minto, 
a  writer  in  the  nmnber  of  the  Examiner  (of  17th  May),  who  appears 
to  find  something  perfunctory,  not  quite  whole-hearted,  in  Mr.  Mill's 
more  poetic  studies,  is,  in  my  opinion,  wrong.  When  we  have 
allowed  for  the  natural  efiects  of  the  unhappy  training  he  got  from 
a  father  with  whom  the  word  "  intense  "  was  a  by-word  of  scorn,  we 
have  remaining  a  large  amount  of  poetic  sensibility  and  emotional 
intensity  which  are  evidently  original  and  native  to  the  man.  Mr. 
James  Mill  went,  in  educating  his  eldest  son,  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  rights  as  a  father.  It  is  clearly  a  father's  duty  not  to  teach 
his  child  what  he  does  not  believe  hinuelf,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  he  is  bound  or  even  entitled  to  teach  the  child  all  he  does  believe 
himself,  or  to  fix  beforehand  as  &r  as  possible  the  whole  form  of  the 
child's  character.  In  all  education  the  path  of  the  teacher  is  a 
narrow  one,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  so  self-confident  and 
determined  a  man  as  James  Mill  not  to  err  in  the  direction  of  doing 
too  much.  When  we  get  into  our  hands  what  Mr.  Mill  has  to  say  of 
Theism,  and  such  matters,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of 
the  amount  of  injury  which, — whether  one  speaks  now  as  Christian, 
Theist,  Non-theist,  or  Manichee, — his  character  and  sensibilities 
may  be  supposed  to  have  received  in  youth.    From  curiously  sugges- 
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tive  passages  scattered  up  and  down  his  writings,  I  venture,  even  in 
the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge  of  him,  to  select  one  which  is 
really  remarkable.  It  occurs  in  a  footnote  by  Mr.  Mill,  on  page  296 
of  vol.  ii.  of  his  edition  of  his  father's  '*  Analysis  of  the  Human 
Mind."  It  is  a  portion  of  the  work  in  which  the  hardness,  bareness, 
self-sufGiciency,  inapprehensiveness,  and  rash  decisiveness  of  James 
Mill's  mind  show  themselves  in  such  ludicrous  colours  that  it  is 
difficult  to  read  on  with  patience.  Here  is  one  of  Mr.  John  MilFs 
notes: — 

'*  The  elements  contributed  by  association  are  certainly  more. pre- 
dominant in  the  pleasure  of  colours  than  in  that  of  musical  sounds ; 
yet  /  am  convinced  tluU  there  is  a  direct  element  of  phyeical  pleasure  in 
colours^  anterior  to  association.    My  oum  memory  recalls  tdme  the  intetue 
and  mysterious  delight  which  in  early  childhood  I  had  in  the  colourt  of 
certain  flowers  ;    a  delight  far  exceeding  any  I  am  now  capable  of 
receiving  from  colour  of  any  description,  with  aU  its  acquired  assodatum. 
And  this  was  the  case  at  far  too  early  an  age,  and  with  habits  of  observa- 
tion far  too  little  developed,  to  make  any  of  the  subtler  combinatiofu  of 
form  and  proportion  a  source  of  miLch  pleasure  to  me.      This  last 
pleasure  was  acquired  very  gradually,  and  did  not,  until  after  the 
commencement  of  manhood,  attain  any  considerable  height    The 
examples  quoted  from  Alison  do  not  prove  "  [no,  I  should  think  not] 
''  that  there  is  no  original  beauty  in  colours,  but  only  that  the  feeling 
of  it  is  capable,  as  no  one  doubts  that  it  is  capable,  of  being  over- 
powered by  extraneous  associations.     Whether  there  is  any  similar 
organic  basis  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  form,  so  far  at  least  as  this 
depends  on  proportion,  I  would  not  undertake  to  decide. '^    [I  will 
undertake  ; — there  is.]     "  The  susceptibility  to  the  physical  pleasures 
produced  by  colours  and  musical  sounds,  (and  by  forms  if  any  part  of 
the  pleasure  they  afford  is  physical),  is  probably"  [!]  "extremely 
different  in  different  organisations.     In  natures  in  which  any  one  of 
these  susceptibilities  is  originally  faint,  more  will  depend  on  associa- 
tion.    The  extreme  sensibility  of  this  part  of  our  constitution  to 
small  and  obvious  influences,  makes  it  certain  that  the  sources  of  the 
feelings  of  beauty  and    deformity  must  be,  to  a  material  extent, 
different  in  different  individuals." 

It  is  surely  all  but  impossible  for  a  thinking  man  of  fair  variety  of 
susceptibility  and  knowledge  to  recall  without  a  kind  of  resentment 
that  James  Mill  had  the  entire  moulding  of  a  mind  like  that 
from  which  the  above  paragraph  emanated.  And  here  I  venture 
to  remark  that  Mr.  John  Mill  is  quite  in  error  in  supposing  that  his 
father's,  procedure  was  never  cram.  His  own  admissions  clearly 
prove  that  it  often  was, — not  in  its  intention  but  in  its  working, 
which  was  nearly  as  bad.  The  Spectator  rightly  said  that  the 
Autobiography  is  in  many  respects  a  "  melancholy "  booL  It  is 
indeed  melancholy  to  think  of  the  little  boy  whose  father  began  to 
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<;ram  Greek  down  his  poor  little  throat  at  three  years  old,  being 
walked-  forth  by  his  merciless  Blimber  in  the  Green  Lanes,  trying  to 
pause  upon  the  "  mysterious  and  intense  "  pleasure  he  got  out  of  a 
blush  rose,  a  foxglove,  a  bluebell,  or  a  clump  of  yellow  gorse,  and 
then  being  sat  down  upon  by  his  father's  '^  discourses "  about  major 
and  minor  premisses,  or  the  agrarian  laws  in  Rome,-^-Gertain 
''  severities  "  which  Mr.  Mill,  even  in  advanced  life,  does  not  like  to 
speak  of,  being  all  the  while  held  before  him.  True,  he  says  all  this 
did  not  prevent  his  childhood  frgm  being  a  happy  one  ;  but  then  he 
has  let  us  into  the  secret  that  his  ideas  of  happiness  were  of  a  veiy 
chastened  order.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  especially  remembering 
the  beautiful  attachment  that  existed  between  him  and  his  wife  and 
daughter-in-law;  but  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Mill  could  never  have 
known  the  cibydmal  fountains  of  enjoyment,  or  learnt  the  lessons  of 
passion  in  the  tropical  sense.  But  the  defect  was  more  in  his  train- 
ing than  in  his  natiure. 

The  dullest  reader  fixes  at  once  upon  one  point  as  to  which  Mr. 
Mill's  correctness  of  judgment  goes  utterly  to  the  wall.  He  relates 
the  most  astoimding  coiu^e  of  education  that  ever  risked  turning  a 
child  into  an  idiot ;  he  tells  you  of  his  own  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments as  coolly  as  if  he  were  relating  feats  in  the  play-ground  ;  and 
then  he  winds  up  by  saying  that  in  the  quality  of  the  faculties  thus 
far  concerned  he  was  rather  below  than  over  the  average,  and  that 
other  children  could  do  the  same  or  better,  if  the  teaching  were  as 
good.  The  Saturday  Review  Y&cy  naturally  and  properly  inquires  if 
Mr.  Mill  ever  had  any  experience  of  children,  after  he  was  a  man  ; 
and  I  would,  myself,  give  a  great  deal  to  know  all  about  that.  But 
the  case  does  not  stop  here.  From  the  directness  with  which  Mr.  Mill 
criticizes  his  fiither  in  some  cases,  we  may  infer  that  had  he  seen 
the  real  evil  in  his  other's  general  system  as  applied  to  himself,  he 
would  have  mentioned  it.  He  has,  then,  we  conclude,  failed  to 
perceive  how  his  education  was  eminently  calcidated  to  injure  him. 
Nothing  coidd  be  more  mad  than  to  encourage  a  boy  to  form 
opinions  on  serious  questions  of  history  and  human  conduct  before  he 
could  by  any  possibility  have  acquired  the  elementary  experience  or 
developed  the  elementary  sensibilities  that  ought  to  form  a  large 
part  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  capital  for  life.*  And  Mr.  Mill 
never  lost  his  liability  to  go  too  fkst  and  too  &r  ahead  of  his  0¥m 
emotional  experience.  In  reading  some  of  what  he  has  written  upon 
the  population  question,  the  reader — ^though,  like  myself,  read  up  in 
the  facts  and  the  speculations,  and  cherishing  none  of  the  usual 
prejudices  upon  the  subject — cannot  but  exclaim,  *^  Ah,  Mr.  Mill !  if 
I  could  have  played  special  providence  to  you  for  five  years  of  your  life, 
what  a  difference  I  should  have  made  both  in  your  opinions  and  your 

*  Piges  138  to  152  come  tanialuunglj  near  to  seizing  the  true  point ;  but  they 
miss  it. 

VOL.    XIII.  3   B 
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methods  of  propagandism  in  these  matters  ! "  When  one  reads  in  the 
''  Political  Economy "  those  sentences  about  Sismondi  and  his  vife, 
their  domestic  happinMs,  and  the  duty  of  a  hnman  pair  to  lucve  no 
more  children  than  would  replace  them  when  dead— one  feek  a  spite- 
fal  wish  to  have  it  in  one's  power  to  break  the  heart  of  theorists  of 
this  kind.  In  fact  to  say,  **  Yery  good ;  yon  shall  have  two  chilcben, 
boy  and  girl ;  they  shall  be  the  li^t  of  yonr  lives,  the  idols  of  your 
hearts,  the  centre  of  your  hopes  for  the  world  in  the  iuture.  And 
just  when  your  wife  is  fifty  years  old  they  shall  both  die."  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  no  argument.  And  if  I  were  to  say  that  there  is 
no  branch  of  speculation,  whether  as  matter  of  biology  or  political 
economy,  in  which  there  has  been  such  astounding  haste,  and  rashness 
of  induction  upon  slender  bas'es,  as  that  which  relates  to  the  increase 
of  the  hiunan  family  and  the  "  laws'*  which  are  supposed  to  regulate 
that  increase, — ^the  accredited  experts  would  only  sniff  the  air,  with- 
out even  deigning  to  say,  What  do  you  know  about  iti  One 
comfort, — any  contempt  which  they  might  feel  for* me  could  not 
exceed  that  which  I  feel  for  such  speculations  as  some  of  their  own 
number  have  been  recently  indulging  in  as  to  inq)roving  the  human 
"  breed." 

The  reader  has  already  noticed  that  the  present  writer  aoc^>tB  to 
the  full  Mr.  Mill's  estimate  of  his  wife.  Unless  there  had  been  a 
politely  kept-down  tendency  to  make  game  of  it  in  certain  quarters, 
I  should  feel  it  impertinent  to  say  even  as  much  as  thaL  But,  in 
truth,  there  is  nothing  imnatural  or  unlikely  or  beyond  the  experience 
of  intelligent  men,  in  the  idea  of  a  woman  of  almost  divine  genius, 
with  no  tendency  to  exercise  her  gifts  through  the  ordinary  channels. 
Many  a  man  of  large  faculties  might  find  himself  puzzled  to  express, 
much  more  to  explain  or  justify,  an  estimat-e  of  a  woman  which  he 
felt  rightly  sure  was  well  founded,  and  which  he  also  felt  was  proved 
by  what  she  had  been  to  him,  and  reflexly,  through  him,  to  the 
world.  Let  me  quote  here  an  anecdote  about  Wordsworth  and  his 
wife  which  Harriet  Martineau  gives  in  the  notice  of  De  Quince^, 
published  in  her  "  Biographical  Sketches  "  : — 

''While  so  many  aneodotes  are  going  of  Wordsworth^s  fireside, 
the  following  ought  to  be  added.  An  old  friend  was  talking  with  him 
by  that  fireside,  and  mentioned  De  Quincey's  magazine  articles. 
Wordsworth  begged  to  be  spared  any  accounts  of  them,  saying  that 
the  man  had  long  since  passed  away  from  the  family  life  and  mind ; 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  ruffle  himself  in  a  useless  way  about  a  mis- 
behaviour which  could  not  be  remedied.  The  friend  acquiesced, 
saying,  '  Well,  I  will  tell  you  only  one  thing  that  he  says,  and  then 
we  will  talk  of  other  things.  He  says  your  wife  is  too  good  for  you.' 
The  old  poet's  dim  eyes  lighted  up  instantly,  and  he  started  from 
his  seat,  and  flung  himself  against  the  mantelpiece,  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  as  he  cried,  with  loud  enthusiasm,  '  And  that's  true  !    There 
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he  is  right ! '  and  his  disgust  and  contempt  for  the  traitor  were  Tisibly 
moderated/' 

What  can  we  aay  to  this  %  Wordsworth  was  a  sane,  clear-headed 
man  ;  and  I  submit  that  we  can  only  take  his  word,  given  in  this  fbrm 
and  in  his  poetry,  that  his  wife  really  was  this  "  divine  thing.''  While 
the  pen  is  pausing  in  my  hand,  the  subject  takes  a  form  and  colour, 
and  branches  off  in  ways  which  forbid  me  to  continue  it  here  in  this 
occasional  manner.  But  we  must  never  foiget  that  in  Mr.  Mill's 
case  we  have  the  noble  lady's  daughter  to  speak,  in  a  sense,  for  her 
mother.  She,  too,  has  written  but  little  (and  what  of  itt),  but 
nobody  who  has  read  her  attentively  will  be  surprised  at  the  language 
which  her  father-in-law  applies  to  her  in  three  or  four  passages  of  the 
Autobiography.  Miss  Helen  Taylor's  modesty  has  led  her  to  break 
up  those  passages  by  the  use  of  asterisks,  but  we  can  partly  fill  in 
the  blanks  for  ourselves.  And  if  we  almoBt  flinch  from  expressing  a 
fervent  hope  that  she  will  write  more,  and  continue  the  tradition 
which  her  father-in-law's  death  breaks  off  for  a  while,  it  is  only  because 
we  would  not  be  so  rude  as  to  dictate,  ever  so  remotely,  a  path 
to  those  finer  spirits  which  so  perfectly  feel  and  see  their  own 
way. 

One  of  the  things  said  by  Mr.  Mill  about  his  wife  will  strongly 
arrest  the  attention  of  those  who  think,  as  the  present  writer  has 
always  done,  that  the  transformed  Utilitarianism  of  Mr.  Mill  was 
Transcendentalism  speaking  a  new  dialect  He  says  the  lady  was 
quick  to  distinguish  between  mala  prohibita  and  mala  in  se,  >  Having 
put  down  the  words,  he  catches  himself  up  with  a  "  that  is,"  and  puts 
his  own  meaning  upon  the  phrases.  But  it  is  too  late.  No  £xperi- 
entiahst  or  Utilitarian  can  make  out  his  right  to  the  distinction 
in  any  shape  between  mala  in  9e  and  mala  prohMta.  To  have  but 
let  the  words  fidl  is  (we  ''  transcendental"  fellows  think)  ffttal,  and 
final.  There  is  another  instance  in  this  volume  in  which  Mr.  Mill 
seems  suddenly  to  wake  up  to  the  idea  that  he  is,  to  say  the  least, 
skating  on  thin  ice.  It  is  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  fit  of 
depression  which  came  over  him  in  the  midst  of  his  early  career.  If 
all  his  aims  as  a  reformer  of  mankind  were  to  be  accomplished  to- 
morrow, would  that  make  him  happy  1  His  heart  says.  No.  This  is 
only  the  first  step  in  an  obvious  procession  of  thought,  of  the  final 
bearing  of  which  Mr.  Mill  betrays  a  sudden  consciousness  by  telling 
us  with  marked  emphasis  that  he  still  believed,  as  firmly  as  ever,  in 
Utility  as  the  moral  criterion.  Here  the  ice  seems  to  me  as  near 
breaking  under  the  performer's  feet  as  in  that  startling  passage  in 
the  essay  on  '^  Utilitarianism  "  in  which  the  essayist  goes  in  for  a 
hierarchy  of  pleasures  with  the  astounding  practical  corollary  that 
in  case  of  dispute  as  to  the  precedence  of  one  of  two  pleasures  those 
who  have  tasted  both  are  to  decide,  or,  in  case  of  difference  of 
opinion,  the  majority  of  them. 

B  B  2 
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I  cannot  forbear  putting  side  by  side  with  all  this,  a  passage  from 
another  writer : — 

''  If  a  man  persists  to  inquire  why  he  ought  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  he  demands  a  mathematical  or  metaphysical  reason 

«for  a  moral  action.  The  absurdity  of  this  scepticism  is  more 
apparent,  but  not  less  real  than  the  exacting  a  moral  reason  for  a 
mathematical  or  metaphysical  fact.  If  any  person  should  refuse  to 
admit  that  all  the  radii  of  a  circle  are  of  equal  length,  or  that  human 
actions  are  necessarily  determined  by  motives,  until  it  could  be 
proved  that  these  radii  and  these  actions  uniformly  tended  to  the 
production  of  the  greatest  general  good,  who  would  not  wonder  at 
the  unreasonable  and  capricious  association  of  his  ideas  1 " 

When  Shelley  wrote  thus  in  his  ''Speculations  on  Morals,"  he 
actually  called  himself  a  Utilitarian,  though  in  the  previous  chapter 

lie  had  laid  down  in  form  the  postulates  of  what  most  persons  call 
Intuitional  Morality. 

A  word  must  be  said  concerning  Mr.  Mill's  account  of  his  parlia- 
mentary  career.     I  agree   with  the  Spectator  that  this  is  a  little 

•egotistical,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  himself  says  that  in  his  latter 
years  Mr.  Mill  was  ageing  fast ;  whilst  either  he  or  some  kindred 
repiiniscent  adds  that  the  conversation  of  this  great  and  good  man 
had  latterly  taken  a  retrospective  turn.     But  if  ever  a  man  was 

^provoked  by  gross  unfairness  to  egotism,  it  was  Mr.  Mill  in  this  caae. 
Looked  at  simple-heartedly,  his  short  parliamentary  career  seems  to 

'me  to  have  been  one  of- the  very  finest  things  on  record  of  any  public 
man.     Yet  it  was  continually  being  snapped  and  yelped  at  by  one 

-  cur  or  another ;  and  it  was  harshly,  if  not  a  little  enviously,  criticised 
by  many  who  were  not  curs  at  all.  It  was  a  relief  when  it  came  to 
an  end,  not  because  it  was  not  up  to  the  mark,  but  because  it  was  a 

wcase  of  casting  pearls  before  swine.  In  this  posthumous  piece  of  self- 
justification  there  may  be  something  abated  of  Mr.  Mill's  usual 
dignity,  but  more  shame  to  those  who  stung  him  into  the  error — 
not  for  their  exercising  the  right  of  criticism,  but  for  the  baseness  of 
moral  tone  which  they  displayed. 

As  I  am  compelled  even  to  omit  much  of  my  material  relating 
directly  to  the  ^'  Autobiography,"  I  must  put  off  the  short  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen's  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity*' 
which  it  was  my  design  to  attempt  in  this  little  article.  Almost 
everybody  who  is  likely  to  have  read  the  preceding  paragraphs  is 
likely  to  know  that  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Mill's  "  Liberty  "  is  mine  too. 
Mr.  Stephen  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  answered  that  magnificent 
book,  or  even  caught  its  argument.  But  his  vigorous  and  often 
eloquent  and  affecting  discussions  bring  into  strong  relief  what  I  also 
believe— namely  that  the  doctrine  of  "  Liberty "  camiot  be  finally 

established  upon  a  merely  Utilitarian  basis.  It  has  often  escaped 
my  pen  that  Vix,  Mill  in  that  book  and  in  the  "Subjection  of  Women  " 
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is  found  assuming  data  for  which  no  form  of  Experientialism  has 
room.  Mr.  Stephen  puts  this  in  a  strong  light,  and  we  on  the 
other  side  are  much  obliged  to  him.  But  the  real  question  remains 
untouched.  Let  us  take  it  as  it  is  briefly  put  in  Mr.  Samuel  Bailey's 
essay  on  the  Publication  of  Opinions  : — 

"  We  cannot  discover  a  standard  of  truth  in  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  mankind,  otherwise  we  might  ascertain  all  truth  by  the 
simple  process  of  counting  votes.  The  majority  of  mankind  are 
seldom  firee  from  error ;  they  have  often  held  opinions  the  most  absurd, 
and  at  different  times  have  entertained  contradictory  propositions. 
It  woiild  be  equally  vain  to  look  for  a  standard  of  truth  in  the 
judgments  of  any  particular  class  of  human  beings.  No  rank,  no 
office,  no  privileges,  no  attainments  in  wisdom  or  science,  can  be  a 
security  from  error.  Bodies  of  men,  who  have  assumed  infallibility^ 
have,  hitherto,  always  been  mistaken.  Since,  then,  we  have  no  fixed* 
standard  by  which  we  can  in  all  cases  try  the  validity  of  opinions,  as 
we  can  measure  time  and  space;  since  we  have  no  oracles  of  indis- 
putable authenticity,  or  at  least  of  incontrovertible  meaning ;  since 
we  cannot  ascertain  truth  by  putting  opinions  to  the  vote,  nor  by  an 
appeal  to  any  class  or  order  of  men,  how  are  we  to  attain  it,  or  by 
what  means  escape  from  error  % " 

Now  Mr.  Bailey  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  consistent  Utilitarian 
than  Mr.  Mill  in  his  way  of  treating  these  questions,  and  he  makes 
out  for  liberty  in  the  publication  of  opinions  a  case  which  I  should 
have  been  glad  indeed  to  see  Mr.  Stephen  attack.  But,  then,  the 
point  arises : — Every  act,  considered  as  a  subject  of  moral  criticism, 
may  be  treated  as  involving  a  moral  dictum, — in  other  words,  an 
opinion.  So  then,  the  Utilitarian  argument  which  is  good  for  Opinion 
is  good  for  Action.  Or,  if  not,  why  noti  It  would  of  course  be  from 
mere  malice  that  I  should  put  the  question  thiis ;  but  how'  could  Mr. 
Bailey  dodge  it  without  shunting  back,  or  how  could  he  answer  it  on 
the  rails  he  has  laid  down  without  leaping  his  engine  and  train  into 
a  gulf? 

One  word  more.  Any  dislike  which  the  more  soft-hearted  among 
us  may  feel  of  James  MilFs  aridity  of  nature  must  not  prevent  our 
gratefdUy  acknowledging  the  earnest  conscientiousness  of  his  method 
with  his  son.  If  other  fathers  were  as  bent  upon  their  children's 
"  escaping  not  only  the  corrupting  influence  which  boys  exercise  over 
boys,  but  the  contagion  of  vulgar  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  " 
(page  35),  we  should  have  a  very  much  better  world.  There  are 
always  plenty  of  parents  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  vulgarity  and 
corruption  in  education.  What  we  want  is  a  little  more  of  James 
Mill's  heroism,  even  at  the  cost  of  blunders  as  sad  as  his. 

Henky  Holbeaoh. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 
BOLLO. 

Astrotoffos.  He  has  come  back  again,  yoa  see.    I  knew  he  wooldL 
One  of  these  nights  the  diow^-eyed  astronomer, 
Watdhing  the  atais  in  an  enozmoiiB  speoulnm. 
Will  start  to  see  the  missing  Pleiad  back  again. 

The  Comedy  of  Dreams. 

Ths&b  entered  a  tall  man,  light-haired,  bright-eyedy  looselj  built, 
careleaaly  dressed,  looking  as  if  he  had  no  fear  or  care  in  the  world. 
Two  of  our  party  scrutinized  him  curiously  as  he  walked  easily  acroes 
the  Hall,  looking  as  though  it  belonged  to  him ;  those  tvo  were  the 
Mardiesa  and  Mr.  Carington.  Before  he  had  time  to  speak,  little 
Ra&ella  had  sprung  from  her  chau:,  and  caught  him  in  a  tight  embrace, 
exclaiming, — 

«  Leo ! " 

Leo  quietly  extrtoated  himself,  passed  his  hand  over  Baffi^Da's 
hair,  and  then  spoke, — 

**  I  am  rather  perplexed ;  I  wished  to  see  Lord  Delamere,  but  find 
he  has  retired.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  retire  also,  and 
return  at  a  more  seasonable  time." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  rising  and  coming  cloBe  to 
him,  and  drawing  him  aside.  "  Why,  Eollo,  how  is  it  you  are  not 
drowned  1  Tou  were  drowned  in  the  papers  some  years  ago,  and 
haye  no  right  at  all  to  come  to  life  again.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are 
my  dear  old  RoUo  1  It  seems  hard  to  think  there  oould  be  anybody 
so  wonderfully  like  him." 

"  0,  I  am  Rollo  Delamere,"  he  said,  tossing  back  his  long  locks  of 
hair.  "  They  said  I  was  drowned  :  0  that  was  years  ago ;  I  did  not 
care  to  contradict  them.     I  have  been  wandering  all  over  the  wcwid." 

"  Tes ;  then  I  was  not  mistaken,  I  saw  you  in  Bond  Street  the 
other  day,"  interrupted  Carii^ton. 

**  Ah»  likely  enough.  Well,  here  I  am.  Introduce  me  and  give  me 
some  supper.  I  suppose  my  venerable  &ther  has  retired  for  the  night." 

'^  He  has,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  ^'  but  he  will  be  devilish  glad  to 
see  you  to-morrow,  old  fellow.  As  to  introducing  you,  you  seem  to 
know  the  Marchesa  Ravioli  as  well  as  I  do.  The  other  lady  will 
perhaps  be  rather  startled  when  I  introduoe  you ;  therefore,  if  you  wiU 
come  away  with  me  for  a  few  minutes,  I  will  tell  you  who  she  is,  and 
I  will  then  prepare  her  for  an  introduction  to  you." 

"  Who  can  she  be  ! "  said  Rollo,  as  he  walked  out  of  the  Hall  with 
Mr.  Carington. 
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This  conversation  had  been  carried  on  out  of  hearing  of  Frank, 
and  Elinor,  and  the  Marchesa.  They  had  been  aniiouslj  watching  the 
stranger,  and  wondering  when  there  would  be  an  introduction. 

'^  Who  can  he  be  \ "  said  Elinor.  *^  I  have  never  heard  of  a  Mr. 
Delamere  visiting  here.     What  a  fine  fellow  he  is ! " 

"  Oh  !  he  is  not  Mr.  Delamere,  he  is  my  Leo,"  said  the  Marchesa. 
"  I  am  quite  safe  now  he  has  come.   He  is  such  a  strong  brave  fellow." 

"  I  think  I  know  who  he  is,"  said  Frank,  "  for  I  heard  Mr.  Caring- 
ton  address  him  by  his  Christian  name.  And  it  is  curious  that  I 
happened  to  travel  in  the  carriage  with  him  to  Carlisle.  You  must 
erpect  another  surprise,  Elinor ;  for  I  think  this  is  a  relation  of  yours 
who  was  supposed  to  be  dead." 

'^  A  relation  of  mine  !  How  many  more  rriations  am  I  going  to 
discover  suddenly  t  But  wiiat  can  he  be  1  Is  he  my  brother  ?  I 
did  not  know  that  I  ever  had  one." 

"  No,  you  never  had  a  brother,  Elinor,"  said  Frank. 

"  How  do  you  know  1 " 

^'  I  have  heard  -your  history  to*day,  and  intended  relating  all  to 
you,  but  we  have  had  so  much  to  talk  about,  that  I  have  not  had  time 
yet.    Bo  you  know  of  any  relation  that  was  supposed  to  be  drowned  ? " 

**  Yes ;  I  have  heard  that  my  father  was  drowned,  but  this  eannot 
be  my  fiither ;  he  is  too  young." 

"  0,  suppose  it  is  !  "  said  the  Marchesa,  ^*  what  fun  it  will  be  that  my 
Leo  should  be  your  fiither  %  " 

At  this  moment  Carington  walked  into  the  Hall  alone.  Elinor  did 
not  give  him  time  to  speak,  but  ran  up  to  him,  and  said, — 

"  Is  it  "toy  father,  Mr.  Carington  ? " 

"  Yes,  child ;  how  did  you  know  iti " 

'*•  Frank  guessed  it.     May  I  see  him  1 " 

Carington  left  the  hall,  and  returned  with  RoUo,  saying  gravely,— 

**  Miss  Delamere  ....  Lord  Rookwood." 

*^  What  a  wonderful  fellow  you  are,  Carington  !  I  had  quite  f(»gotten 
I  was  Lord  Rookwood,  by  courtesy.  And  pray  who  is  this  cfaarming 
Miss  Delamere  ?  " 

The  stalwart  'stranger  was  holding  Elinor's  hands  and  looking  into 
her  eyes. 

"  If  you  don't  know  your  own  daughter,  BoUo,  it's  your  own  fkult," 
said  Mr.  Carington ;  "  I  can  vouch  for  her,  since  she  has  been  under 
my  care  from  her  birth." 

''  This  is  my  daughter,  is  she  )  She  does  you  credit,  Carington,  at 
any  rate.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasantest  surprise  you 
could  have  given  me.     What  is  your  name,  my  child  f " 

"  Elinor,"  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  Frank  Noel 
thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  lovely,  as  this  tall  graceful 
girl  looking  up  wonderingly  into  her  father's  face.  RoUo  sitting  on 
the  chair  from  which  she  had  risen,  drew  her  caressingly  towards  him, 
and  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  said,— 
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"  Are  you  glad  to  find  you  have  a  father,  Elinor  ? " 

''  I  am,  indeed/'  she  said. 

''  I  must  introduce  Mr.  Frank  Noel  to  you,  Rookwood,"  said 
>Ir.  Carington.  ''  He  is  my  godson,  and  aspires  to  be  your  sou-in-law. 
The  £^1  has  consented  :  perhaps  you  will  be  more  difficult." 

''  Mr.  Noel  and  I  were  travelling  companions  from  London  to 
Carlisle,"  said  Rollo,  "  and  a  very  pleasant  companion  I  found  him.'* 

"  I  listened  very  weU,"  said  Frank,  with  a  smile. 

RoUo  laughed  till  the  great  hall  rang  again. 

"  I  did  do  most  of  the  talking,  I  believe,"  he  said.  ''  As  to  you 
and  my  Elinor,  Mr.  Noel,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  no  right  to  say 
a  word.  While  I  have  been  wandering  all  over  the  face  of  the  earthy 
like  a  certain  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job,  my  dear 
friend  Carington  has  made  her  what  she  is,  partly  for  my  sake, 
partly  for  her  mother's." 

"  More  than  either  for  her  own,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  and  Elinor  gave 
him  a  grateful  smile. 

"  So,"  continued  Lord  Rookwood,  "  if  the  Earl  approves,  and  Car- 
ington approves,  that  is  enough." 

"  No,  it  isn't,  papa,"  said  Elinor.  "  You  must  approve  too.  I  am 
too  proud  of  my  father,  to  let  him  give  up  his  authority  over  me. 
So,  Frank,"  she  went  on,  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  her  lover,  "  you 
will  have  to  ask  papa." 

"  I  am  forgetting  hospitality,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  What  will 
you  have  in  the  way  of  supper,  Rollo  ?  I  am  obliged  to  act  for  the 
Earl  when  he  is  in  his  rooms." 

^'Something  devilled,"  he  said.  "By  the  way,  my  man,  old 
Wolf,  is  somewhere  outside  :  he  may  as  well  come  in  here,  for  he  is 
more  my  comrade  than  my  servant" 

Orders  were  given.  The  gaunt  old  man,  with  a  travelling  bag  in  one 
hand,  and  his  master's  lion-skin  over  his  arm,  entered  the  haU.  Two  or 
three  mastics  and  bloodhounds  came  round  him,  sniffing  at  the  skins. 

"  Dogs  hate  cats,"  said  Rollo,  "  and  know  a  catskin  when  they  see 
it.  Of  all  cats  the  lion  is,  I  think,  the  cowardliest.  I  can  quite  believe 
the  stories  of  Hercules  and  Samson  killing  lions  unarmed.  A  giant 
negro  in  mid- Africa  was  siuprised  by  a  lion  :  he  thrust  his  hands  into 
the  brute's  mouth,  and  positively  pulled  out  his  tongue,  and  the 
creature  ran  howling  away,  leaving  him  with  only  a  few  ribs 
broken." 

"  0,  don't  tell  horrid  stories,  Leo,"  cried  RaffaeUa.  "  Come,  we 
are  quite  a  cosy  party.  Let  us  enjoy  ourselves,  we  five  :  tell  adven- 
tures, if  you  like,  but  let  them  be  love-adventures." 

"  I  never  had  one  in  all  my  wanderings,"  he  said.  "  The  nearest 
thing  was  when  you  and  I  met  at  Venice :  do  you  remember  that 
moonlight  night,  when  we  were  in  a  gondola  together,  and  you  sang 
delicious  little  songs  that  you  made  at  the  moment,  words  and  air  and 
all.     Do  you  remember  ? " 
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His  fine  tenor  Toice  became  more  musical  as  he  recited  : — 

^  No  cloads  haye  we  but  two  or  three 
That  dance  aronnd  the  moon  ; 
Our  skiff  flies  fair  through  summer  air 
Across  the  blue  lagoon. 

"  Light  ripples  float  around  our  boat. 
And  glancing  moonbeams  play ; 
O  when  the  night  is  sweet,  soft,  bright, 
It  nerer  should  be  day." 

"  Fancy  your  remembering  my  nonsense/'  said  the  little  lady  in 
white,  evidently  well  pleased.  "  Ah,  it  vkxz  pleasant  in  Venice.  Was 
it  not]" 

''  It  is  pleasant  here,"  said  Hollo,  rising  to  walk  to  a  table  in  the 
next  angle  where  supper  was  served.  The  news  that  it  was  for  the 
Earl's  long-lost  son,  had  somehow  reached  the  kitchen — what  news 
does  not  1 — and  Rachette  had  come  out  of  his  private  room,  throwing 
aside  his  favourite  Balzac,  to  do  something  piquant  and  unique.  Very 
pleasant  was  the  aroma  from  the  silver  dishes  when  the  covers  were 
removed.  "  Now,  old  dog,"  said  Hollo  to  his  faithful  retainer,  "  you 
and  I  have  eaten  many  meals  together  in  many  queer  places :  come 
and  eat  your  first  meal  with  me  in  my  father's  house." 

Master  and  servant  sat  down  together  ;  Elinor  and  Raf&ella  came 
to  wait  upon  them  and  serve  their  wine.  Mr.  Carington  and  Frank 
looked  on  with  amusement. 

'^  This  is  fine  old  Madeira,  Carington,"  said  Rollo  :  ^'  but  in  a  house 
like  this,  I'll  swear  there's  old  ale.  Gods,  how  I  longed  for  a  draught 
of  old  ale  when  I  was  on  the  Arizona  mountains  !  " 

An  obsequious  footman  had  heard  the  remark,  and  came  with  a 
quart  silver  tankard  foaming  at  the  brim,  saying, — 

"  This  is  the  very  hold  hale,  your  lordship." 

Rollo  laughed.  He  raised  the  great  tankard  to  his  lips  and  drank 
the  whole  at  a  draught,  to  the  amazement  of  everybody  except  Wolf, 
who  nodded  his  head  sideways,  like  some  quaint  old  bird,  when  the 
ale  had  vanished.  Then  looking  up  at  Elinor,  who  had  just  helped 
him  to  something  eatable,  he  said, — 

"  Ditto  for  Wolf,  please.  Miss." 

"  What  doen  he  mean,  papa  )  "  she  said. 

''  Why  that  he'd  like  some  of  the  hold  hale^^  said  Rollo,  in  a  musical 
whisper.  "  Wine's  lost  upon  Wolf,  unless  you  give  it  him  in  a  small 
cask." 

Wolf  was  furnished  with  what  he  desired.  Supper  over,  Rollo 
sprang  up  like  a  giant  refreshed,  and  said, — 

"  Now,  Carington,  as  I  know  you  are  not  tired — in  fact,  I  don't 
think  y<}u  ever  knew  what  it  is  to  be  tired— shall  we  have  a  chat  ] 
If  one  of  the  footmen  will  show  Wolf  my  room,  he'll  make  things 
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ready  for  xne.  Your  godson  and  my  daughter  can  go  into  a  cdmer 
and  prattle ;  Raffaella  can  go  to  bed,  but  I  want  a  good  talk  with  you 
before  seeing  my  father  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  bed  yet,"  said  the  Marohesa.  "  Mr.  Noel  and 
Elinor  can  come  and  talk  in  my  room :  then  you  will  be  comfortable, 
I  hope,  you  selfish  Leo." 

He  lifted  her  by  the  waist  like  a  child,  and  put  her  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  shall  I  carry  you  to  bed,  or  will  you  go 
quietly  %  " 

"You  strong  monster!"  cried  RafiaeHa,  when  she  found  herself 
on  the  floor.     **  Good-night,  I  am  afraid  of  you." 

"  Crood-night,  papa,"  said  Elinor ;  and  as  he  kissed  her,  how  thank- 
ful  she  felt  that  her  &ther  was  not  lost  to  her  !  Poor  child  ! 
she  had  never  felt  the  unutterable  loneliness  of  some  orphans,  who 
are  left  on  the  hands  of  splenetic  uncles  and  tartaric  aunts,  or  are 
immured  within  the  walls  of  charitable  institutions.  She  had  always 
had  Mr.  Carington  for  a  friend  :  and  how  true  and  wise  a  friend  he 
always  was !  But  lo,  now  there  had  come  to  her  an  aoeession  of  riches : 
a  lover,  a  grandfather,  a  father !  She  had  yet  to  hear  the  whole 
story,  and  it  was  very  soon  told  her :  but  she  had  no  natural  in- 
quisitiveness,  and  waited  patiently. 

The  loss  of  a  father  in  childhood  is  one  of  the  deepest  misfortunes 
that  can  occur.  Up  to  a  certain  age  children  want  the  mother  s 
guidance  :  but  when  they  are  on  the  verge  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, it  is  the  father's  wider  experience,  and  stronger  control,  that  is 
urgently  needed.  Nothing  can  make  up  for  the  absence  of  this. 
Mr.  Browning  makes  Mildred  in  The  Blot  on  tJie  ^Scutcheeny  say, 

"I  had 
No  mother — ^Qod  forgfot  me— so  I  fell." 

But,  with  due  deference  to  the  great  authority  of  that  illustrious 
XK>et,  I  hold  that  the  presence  of  a  wise  father  (or  of  such  an  elder 
brother  as  Thorold)  is  even  a  stronger  safeguard  against  such  a 
faU. 

Elinor  almost  forgot  her  happy  love  in  this  last  happiness  caused 
by  her  father's  return.  She  could  not  sleep  for  delight  RoUo's 
strangely  musical  voice  rang  in  his  daughter's  ears ;  when  at  la£t  she 
slept  it  mingled  with  her  dreams,  as  the  chimes  of  a  cathedral  haunt 
the  visions  of  one  who  sleeps  within  earshot  of  them.  And  when  she 
awoke  in  the  morning,  the  voice  still  spoke  to  her  j  and  when  she 
went  to  the  window,  she  saw  her  father  and  her  lover  and  Mr. 
Carington  climbing  the  fell  in  the  golden  March  sunshine. 

A  long  long  talk  had  Mr.  Carington  and  Bollo,  after  the  others  had 
gone :  so  long  that  the  great  wood-fire  was  dying,  and  the  sunlight 
was  invading  the  hall  windows,  when  they  went  to  bed.     For  Hollo 
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told  his  friend  the  whole  story  of  his  wild  wanderings,  too  long  a 
stoiy  to  be  told  here  :  and  Carington  listened  quietly,  always  amused, 
and  sometimes  amaaed. 

"  I  have  been  a  fool,  Prank,"  said  Rollo,  "  but  I  think  the  folly 
has  been  pretty  well  crushed  out  of  me.  Gk>ds !  when  I  was  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  how  I  longed  to  see  England  I  How  I  longed 
for  oaks  and  elms,  for  primroses  and  yiolets — ^for  a  good  glass  of  ale  ! 
My  dear  Carington,  I  positively  longed  for  bread  and  butter,  a 
thing  which  I  never  eat  if  I  can  help  it  And  then  I  wanted 
to  see  this  old  place.  I  had  never  seen  it;  but  there  was  a 
picture  of  it  in  an  old  book  about  English  country  houses ;  and  I 
used  to  dream,  when  I  was  camping  out  in  wild  places,  or  sleeping 
in  a  sailing  boat,  while  old  Wolf  steered,  of  being  at  hom'e  here,  and 
seeing  my  father  again.     What  will  he  say  to  me,  Frank  %  ** 

*'  He  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  He,  like  you,  has  improved 
with  years.  1  came  here  to  fight  Elinor's  battle ;  I  was  resolved  to 
make  him  acknowledge  her :  the  main  difficulty  was,  that  he  had  an 
illegitimate  daughter  of  his  own  here,  a  very  nice  girl,  whom  1  was 
quite  sorry  to  get  sent  away.  She  is  his  only  memorial  of  the  days 
when  he  .was  a  parson.*' 

*'  She  is  provided  for,  of  course." 

"  0,  yes.  And  she  is  a  very  good  girl.  At  present  she  is  with  her 
mother,  but  I  intend  to  look  after  her  by-and-by,  when  events  more 
important  are  settled.  By  the  way,  the  Marchesa  Ravioli  says  you 
are  a  conspirator :  is  that  true  9" 

''  Only  an  amateur.  I  have  been  drawn  into  one  or  two  plots,  but 
when  I  found  they  meant  assassination  1  gave  it  up,  and  tried  to  make 
Raffaella  do  the  same.     But  she  went  on — fbrfun^  she  used,  to  say." 

*'  Foolish  child  !  I  made  rather  a  startling  stroke  when  I  took 
her  out  of  town  the  other  day."    And  Mr.  Carington  told  the  story. 

"  Delightful ! "  laughed  Hollo.  "  And  what  did  Number  One  say, 
I  wonder  1 " 

'^  He  is  in  a  terrible  fright,  I  hear,  from  one  cause  and  another.  I 
should  think  he  must  be  the  unhappiest  man  on  the  earth's 
surfisuse.'' 

''  He  is  the  meanest,"  said  Rollo.  ''  How  odd  you  should  have  seen 
me  in  Bond  Street — or  Brook  Street,  was  it  ?  I  had  been  to  have  my 
hair  cut  at  Truefitt's  ;  it  was  about  twice  as  long  as  it  is  now.  The 
fellow  looked  thunderstruck,  and  thought  Absalom  had  come  to  life 
again.  By  the  way,  I  went  down  to  Warwick  when  I  came  home, 
and  heard  of  poor  Theresa's  death, .  .  .  and  that  you  had  taken  charge 
of  the  child.  I  did  not  go  near  the  Bullivant  &mily,  but  got  my 
information  from  an  old  man  at  Lord  Leicester's  Hospital.  But  he 
did  not  know  whether  the  child  was  boy  or  girl." 

"You  might  have  looked  me  up  before  now,  Rollo,"  said  Mr. 
Carington. 
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"  I  distrusted  myself"  he  replied.  "  I  was  afraid  my  old  roving 
restless  disposition  might  return,  and  that  I  might  fly  off  suddenly 
without  being  able  to  check  myself.  So  I  thought  it  best  to  wait 
awhile,  and  try  if  I  was  really  cured,  before  taking  my  place  in 
society.  I  think  I  am  pretty  sane  now :  I  don't  care  to  wander 
any  more  :  if  my  father  can  tolerate  me,  I  should  like  to  stay  here 
and  take  care  of  him.     And  now  tell  me  of  Frank  Noel." 

''  Frank  is  a  good  fellow,  slow  but  full  of  power,  with  about  a 
thousand  a  year  of  his  own.  He  was  quite  frightened  when  he  found 
he  had  been  making  love  to  the  heiress  of  the  Delameres.  Your 
retum  will  be  a  relief  to  him ;  for  you  will  be  sure  to  marry  again  and 
to  have  a  son  \  then  he  will  be  free  to  do  what  he  wants,  that  is,  to 
turn  farmer." 

'^  Don't  you  think  I'm  too  old  to  look  for  a  bride  1 "  said  Rollo, 
running  his  fingers  through  his  magnificent  long  beard  of  silvery 
amber.  « 

"  Not  a  whit.  You  must  marry.  You  may  have  your  pick  among 
the  heiresses  and  beauties  of  England.  You  are  in  the  prime  of  life, 
healthy  and  handsome,  heir  to  an  ancient  earldom  and  a  princely 
property.  If  you  were  known  to  be  in  London,  you  would  be  literally 
hunted  down  by  tender  mothers,  anxious  for  the  temporal  welfiue  of 
their  daughters.  You  are  not  safe,  even  here,  the  moment  your 
arrival  is  known.     Look  out  for  the  worst,  my  dear  Rollo." 

"  Look  out  for  the  best,  I  should  think  you  mean.  To  tell  truth, 
Frank,  I  do  not  object  to  marrying  again.  If  Elinor  were  not  going 
to  run  away,  I  shoiild  not  have  thought  of  it ;  but  as  she  is,  I  fimcy 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  try  and  find  somebody.   What  say  you]" 

"  I  say  yes.  You  have  plenty  of  choice ;  princesses  of  the  blood 
royal  excepted,  you  may  throw  your  handkerchief  where  you  like." 

^'  Are  Englishwomen  so  sordid  % "  said  EoUo. 

"  It  is  not  that  they  are  so  sordid  ;  but  a  lady  of  high  birth  does 
not  care  to  many  beneath  her.  This  limits  her  range  of  choice. 
Enters  on  the  arena  a  handsome  fellow,  not  too  young  nor  too  old,  heir 
to  an  ancient  peerage,  and  to  a  rent-roll  of  a  quarter  million.  Can 
she  resist  ] " 

"I  suppose  that's  what  people  call  love  now-aniays.  Well,  I 
married  once  to  spite  you,  old  fellow  \  now  I  must  marry  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  my  station.     I  think  I  had  better  advertise." 

"I  think  we  had  better  go  to  bed,"  said  Mr.  Carington — ^for 
sleepy  housemaids  with  long-handled  brushes  were  entering  the  HalL 

That  morning,  four  or  ^y%  hours  later,  Elinor  saw  the  three  gentle- 
men ascending  the  fell.  They  came  in  to  breakfleist  with  ruddy 
complexions  and  immense  appetites;  Rachette  had  gone  in  for 
superb  combinations  of  roffnons,  homards,  pigeonneattx,  huUreg,  in 
honour  of  Lord  Rookwood ;  but  Rollo  breakfasted  on  a  mighty  junk 
of  Canterbury  brawn,  and  a  tankard  of  his  favourite  ale. 


"  About  my  futher,  t'ariiigtoii,"  he  said,  presently,  standing  with  hia 
bock  to  the  fire,  and  holding  hia  quart  tankafd  in  his  liaud.  "  I 
suppose  you  had  better  see  him  first  aud  prepare  him  for  the  return 
of  the  Prodigal  aon^'' 

"  Perhaps  it  is  beat,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  It  shall  be  just  as  you 
like.     The  Earl  is  not  easily  frightened." 

At  this  momeut  Elinor  gave  a  slight  start :  looking  up,  RoUo  saw* 
hia  father  before  him,  wbite-baircl,  bent  from  his  fine  old  statclinesB, 
leaning  on  hia  ivory-handled  staff,  with  an  imperishable  fire  in  his 
eyes.  Father  and  son  looked  at  each  other  across  the  breakfast  table 
for  a  moment. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  the  Earl,  slowly.     "  I  dreamt  last  night 
that  Rollo  had  come  back :  and  j/ou  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  Hollo." 
'  "  I  am  Hoilo,  father,"  be  said,  coming  round  the  table  and  taking 
hia  father's  hand.     "I  am  that  scapegrace.     I  have   wandered  all 
over  the  world,  and  am  home  at  Delamere  at  last.    Am  I  welcome  t " 

"  I  always  believed  you  would  come,  Rollo,"  said  the  Earl.  "  I 
knew  you  weren't  drowned.  Of  late  years  I  have  looked  up  expecting 
to  see  you  every  time  a  door  opened.  Yes,  my  dear  boy,  I  welcome 
you  .  .  .  and  bere  is  your  daughter,  who  welcomes  you  too.  Don't 
you,  Elinor  1" 

Elinor  could  scarcely  speak.  The  meeting  between  her  &tber  and 
her  father's  father  seemed  to  her  so  strange  and  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful an  event.  It  came  upon  her,  after  her  long  orphanhood,  as  an 
iUmoat  intolerable  joy. 

"  Rollo,"  said  the  Earl,  "  if  you  have  breakfasted,  come  and  tell  me 
your  story.  You  will  find  me  terribly  troublesome.  You  remind  me 
of  my  own  youth  :  but  you  are  better  and  stronger  than  I  ever  was." 

The  Earl  aud  bis  son  left  the  Hall,  stalwart  Rollo  supporting  his 
father,  and  seeming  to  communicate  new  life  to  the  old  man.  That 
was  the  notion  passing  through  Mr.  Carington's  brain  ;  he  said, 

"  Rollo  will  give  his  father  another  ten  years  of  life,  at  least." 

"  Do  yon  thiuk  so?  "  said  Elinor. 

'■  I  do  indeed.  You  will  help,  you  know,  my  child.  But  the 
Earl  will  now  be  able  to  have  bis  immense  estates  well  managed 
without  trouble  to  himself:  and  he  will  see  in  Rollo  a  second  acl(  in 
the  prime  of  life,  ready  for  anything.  Your  father  will  many  again, 
Elinor.     Ho  will  give  you  a  stepmother.'' 

"  Ho  oiigbt  to  marrj-,"  said  Frank  Noel,  "  for  his  own  sake  and 
mine.     It  is  his  duty  to  produce  an  Earl  of  Delamere." 

"  How  do  you  know  Elinor  does  not  want  to  be  Countess  of 
Delamere  I"  asked  Mr.  Carington. 

"  She  would  rather  buy  a  farm  with  old  Matt  Noel's  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  which  are  her  property.  She  wanta  to  milk 
cows  and  make  cream  and  put  morellas  in  brandy,  as  she  used  on 
that  famous  old  Devonshire  farm.  She  would  rather  be  a  farmer's 
wife  than  a  Countess,  wouldn't  you,  Elinor^' 
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"  I  would  indeed,"  she  said. 

The  Marchesa  threw  up  her  hands  in  sheer  amazement. 

"  Ah,  but  I  would  rather  be  the  Countess,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not 
understand  this  fancy.  Give  me  a  great  Hall,  like  this  .  .  .  equipages, 
horses,  grooms,  maids,  diamonds,  ah  !  and  lace  ...  if  I  sold  mjsoul 
to  the  Pripce  of  Darkness,  it  would  be  to  have  the  loveliest  lace  in  the 
world.  Now,  to  be  a  ftumer's  wife  ! — 0  Elinor !  It  is  dreadful  to 
think  of.  But  I  have  always  said  it :  you  English  are  all  mad.  The 
rich  want  to  be  poor  and  the  poor  want  to  be  rich ;  and  you  like  pay- 
ing taxes,  and  foggy  weather  and  beer.  To  think  of  my  Leo  empty- 
ing that  enormous  metal  vessel  filled  with  beer.  I  will  never  speak 
to  him  again,  never,  never.'' 

'^  Different  people  have  different  ideas,  Kafiaella,  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Carington.  '^  You  would  make  a  charming  Countess :  so  would 
Elinor.  But  my  Elinor  has  simpler  tastes,  and  thinks  Devonshire 
cream  better  than  confectioners'  ices,  and  would  rather  milk  a  cow 
than  flirt  with  a  fool.  I  am  not  going  to  decide  between  two  ladies. 
The  first  fellow  on  record  who  decided  between  ladies  paid  pretty 
dearly  for  it." 

"  And  who  was  he  1" 

"  Paris.  He  had  three  to  deal  with.  They  all  undressed  that  he 
might  decide." 

"  How  shocking  you  are,  Frank,"  said  the  Marchesa.  "  Don't  talk 
in  that  way  before  a  little  girl  like  Elinor." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "Thank  you,  Rafl&ella. 
Elinor,  consider  yourself  sent  back  to  the  nursery.  But  now  for  a 
serious  topic,  how  do  you  like  your  father  %  " 

Elinor  did  not  at  once  reply.     In  a  few  moments  she  said : — 

"  He  is  strong" 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "It  is  his 
character  in  three  words.  The  eccentricities  of  his  youth  were  the 
result  of  uncontrolled  strength.  As  a  boy,  he  flogged  his  school- 
master. He  has  been  wearing  out  his  strength  upon  wild  rough 
adventure  for  the  last  twenty  years.  He  has  almost  weakened  him- 
self down  to  the  average,  but  not  quite.  His  father  and  his  daughter 
must  keep  him  in  order  now." 

"  We  will  try,"  said  Elinor.  "  But  what  grand  power  he  would 
have,  if  there  were  fighting  to  be  done.  I  defy  a  soldier  to  flinch, 
with  my  father  at  the  front  of  battle." 

"  You  look  like  Joan  of  Arc  yourself,"  said  Frank  Noel.  "  If  the 
French  invade  England,  you  will  be  leading  a  brigade  of  califourdon 
Amazons." 

"  The  French  will  not  invade  England  or  any  other  country  during 
this  century,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "  I  don't  know  what  is  to  become 
of  the  French.  I  am  interested  in  their  future,  because  they  grow 
several  wines  that  I  like.  On  the  other  hand,  they  grow  a  great  number 
of  ideas  that  I  don't  like.     Ideas  are  more  important  than  wines." 


"  Tho  French  are  rather  proud  of  producing  ideas,"  said  Frank 
Noel. 

"Self-delusion,  hallucinattoD,  humbng,"  snid  Mr.  Carington.  "A 
noble  idea  can  no  more  bo  bom  among  the  French  than  a  white  baby 
among  negroes.  They  are  good  at  mathematics  and  memoirs. 
Their  language  is  incapable  of  carrying  poetry.  A  nation  that 
cannot,  by  the  nature  of  things,  produce  a  poet,  must  be  in  bad  case. 
The  great  mistake  the  French  people  have  made,  is  this  ;  they  were 
bom  to  buy  and  sell,  and  they  fiincy  they  were  bom  to  fight.  Now 
I  would  back  Frank  Noel,  there,  to  put  to  death  any  two  Frenchmen 
who  attacked  him." 

"  They  don't  seem  to  know  much  about  boxing  and  wrestlii^,  sir," 
says  Frank,  "  from  what  I  hear.     But  they  are  good  fencers." 

"  Weak  in  tho  wiist,  Frank,"  saya  Mr,  Carington.  "  But  come, 
what  shall  we  do  this  morning  1  On  an  irregular  and  eiciticg  day 
hke  this,  everybody  feels  restless.  The  £arl  and  his  son  will  be 
Hhut  up  tc^ether  all  the  morning.  Suppose  we  go  up  to  that  little 
haunted  tarn  on  the  fell  side,  and  tell  the  servants  to  bring  up 
luncheon  and  some  rugs  for  the  ladies.  That  will  be  a  nice  lazy  way 
of  spending  the  morning.  We  are  all  unquiesoent,  effervescent,  in- 
candescent :  I  can  see  by  Frank's  eyes  that  he  would  like  to  put  on 
the  gloves  with  somebody :  and  aa  to  Bafiaelta,  she  reminds  one  of 
my  old  &iend  Luttrel's  verse, 

'  Uethinks  the  Furies  with  their  inakM, 
Or  Venna  with  her  (One  might  gird  her ; 
Of  ftand  and  goddeas  ihe  partakee, 

And  looka  at  once  both  Love  mod  Harder.' 

Come,  shall  wo  walk  off  our  r^tlessness  1 " 

It  was  agreed.  They  clomb  the  fell  aide.  They  reached  tho 
mystic  tam  and  picnicked  there.  It  was  intensely  pleasant. 
The  March  wind  had  blown  itself  to  sleep,  and  in  the  delicious  sun- 
shiny lull  there  was  faint  fragrance  of  April's  violets  in  the  air.  And 
the  Marcbesa  song  .  .  .  she  couldn't  help  it  .  .  . 

"O  wonderfnl  wild  world  of  ours ! 
0  spring's  soft  breath  t 
O  coming  ktsBeB^comiiiK  flowen — 
And  Doming  death  I 

"  Hie  Sower's  u  fruit,  the  kiss  a  boj. 
The  maid  a  wife — 
And  sorrow  is  the  root  of  J07, 
And  death  is  life." 

"  ril  ask  RoUo  to  tiirow  you  into  the  mere  if  yon  sing  such  melan- 
choly songs,"  said  Mr.  Carington. 
"  I  don't  call  that  at  all  melancholy,"  said  Elinor. 

3  c  2 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

ford's  fabm. 

Baphael.  TAj  Alouette,  where  shall  we  spend  oar  honeymoon  ? 

AloucUe,  In  the  old  cottage  by  the  haunted  waterfall, 
T^liere  the  spring  yiolets  were  always  earliest, 
OlnsterB  of  scented  snow,  and  where  miracnlons 
Rainbows  were  mirrored  in  the  shattered  rivulet. 

Tfu  Comedy  of  Dreams. 

The  Earl  of  Delamere  and  Rollo  cronied  so  completely,  to  use  a 
schoolboy's  word,  that  Elinor  saw  very  little  of  her  father  except  at 
dinner,  and  during  the  evening.  It  is  not  recorded  that  she  com- 
plained :  somehow  or  other  she  and  Frank  Noel  were  all-sufficient  for 
each  other:  and  as  an  early  spring  had  come  upon  the  Land  of  Lakes, 
they  enjoyed  their  wooing  out  of  doors,  and  made  a  merry  time  of  it. 
Frank  felt  satisfied  now  :  his  Elinor  would  not  be  a  countess,  he  was 
sure  :  they  might  live  the  quiet  life  which  would  arride  them  both. 
For  neither  had  any  ambition  or  restlessness :  they  were  curiously 
alike  in  loving  tranquillity,  the  country,  the  beauty  and  friendliness 
of  nature,  all  things  innocent  and  calm.  Hence  it  was  really  a 
relief  to  both  to  find  the  burden  of  a  peerage  and  great  estates 
removed  from  them  for  a  time,  if  not  altogether.  Rollo,  Lord  Rook- 
wood,  everybody  could  see  had  Herculean  shoulders  that  would  bear 
an  Empire :  he  relieved  his  father  with  as  little  effort  as  it  cost  the 
demigod  to  relieve  poor  weaiy  old  Atlas.  Stewards  and  bailiffs  and 
gamekeepers  found  they  had  to  wake  up  when  Lord  Rookwood'a 
<iuick  eye  was  on  them,  when  he  told  them  his  commands  in  that 
voice  of  marvellous  music  :  his  unfatiguable  energy  gave  life  to  every- 
body, and  the  change  in  the  state  of  affairs  was  astonishing. 
Rollo  took  work  easily  ;  did  as  much  in  an  hoiu*  as  any  other  man 
would  have  achieved  in  a  day  ;  never  turned  a  hair,  but  was  ready 
for  his  dinner  and  his  ale,  and  an  after  dinner  flirtation  with  Raffaella. 
Mr.  Carington  was  herewith  delighted — he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  these  two  would  suit  admirably.  Raffaella  needed  a  master  and 
Rollo  wanted  a  toy. 

One  day  after  dinner  he  lazily  stretched  himself  in  his  chair  by  the 
fire,  like  one  of  the  Delamere  mastiffs,  and  gave  a  mighty  laugh 
which  rang  to  the  roof  of  the  hall. 

"  Why,  papa,"  said  Elinor,  who  was  sitting  on  a  stool  at  his  feet, 
"  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?" 

"  At  my  own  thoughts,  Nell,  and  they  were  about  you  and  Frank. 
The  Earl  and  I  have  been  talking  gravely  about  you,  this  morning. 
He  thinks  it  is  high  time  you  were  married  :  1  agree  with  him.  Come, 
iix  the  day,  and  let  us  decide  whom  to  invite." 

Elinor  pinched  her  troublesome  progenitor,  who  pulled  her  pretty 
.  little  shell  of  an  ear,  and  said, 

"  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  the  debate  commence." 


"The  sooner  the  better,  for  Elinor  and  me,"  said  Frank,  gailj. 
"  We  are  ready  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  as  some  feliowa  say,  some- 
where. I  should  like  to  get  my  dear  old  uncle  the  Cnnon  to  come  and 
marry  ua,  if  he  is  well  enough." 

"  I'll  go  and  fetch  him,"  said  Mr.  Carmgton.  "  But  now  I  taTS  a 
point  to  mention  which  perhaps  you  may  think  premature.  Where 
are  these  two  children  to  live,  Rollo  V 

"  Egad,  of  that  I  never  thought.  Here,  if  they  like ;  it  is  big 
enough,  this  old  houHe,  and  my  father  and  I  don't  want  to  be  loft 
ulone  in  it.  Or  if  not,  we  have  two  or  three  other  houses.  There  is 
a  charming  place  near  Glastonbury,  I  find,  with  a  real  ghost.  It  has 
been  let  to  a  stockbroker,  but  the  ghost  has  been  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  wants  to  go." 

"  Ah,  but  Frank  wants  to  farm,  don't  you,  Frank  1" 

"  Yea,"  said  Fnink,  who  by  this  time  had  got  so  remarkably  close 
to  Elinor  that  the  mischievous  Marchesa  could  not  help  pelting  them 
with  ratafias  and  sugar-plums  from  the  dessert,  which  missiles  Frank 
quietly  devoured.  "Yes,  1  mean  farming  :  it  is  what  I  am  most  fit 
for." 

"  Do  you  remember  Ford's  Farm,  Elinorl"  asked  Mr.  Carington. 

"  Do  I  notl"  she  said.  "  I  always  thou^t  it  the  loveUost  place 
in  the  world.  I  wpnder  whether  I  should  think  so  now.  Such  dear 
quaint  old-fashioned  rooms  and  gardens — such  a  lovely  sea  and  sands. 
Now  that  is  where  I  should  likt^to  live." 

Rollo  rolled  forth  thunderous  music  of  laughter. 

"  Ml/  daughter  a  iarmer's  wife  ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  you  would  soon 
get  tired,  Nell." 

"  No,  Papa,  I  have  tried  it  and  liked  it.  I  can  milk  a  cow  beauti- 
fully.    When  you  come  and  see  us  you  shall  have  suclt  cream." 

"  It  is  an  odd  coincidence,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "  that  only  a  few 
months  ago  I  bought  Ford's  Farm,  The  man  who  auooeeded  to  it  on 
Miss  Ford's  death  was  a  bad  manager,  and  had  a  large  family  :  and 
when  he  got  into  diflioulties  he  wrote  to  me  for  advice.  I  advised 
him  to  emigrate,  which  he  did  :  and  I  bought  the  farm,  having  always 
liked  the  old  place  since  my  little  Elinor  ran  about  it.  Now,  Frank, 
you  may  have  it,  if  you  like,  for  the  price  I  gave  :  and  I  believe  it  is 
undervalued,  though  I  gave  the  poor  fellow  exactly  what  he  asked. 
I  think  he  was  so  eager  to  escape  from  his  difficulties  that  he  named 
too  low  a  price  :  but  I  am  no  judge  of  such  things,  so  perhaps  it  is 
the  other  way," 

Elinor  was  delighted. 

"  0  Mr,  Carington  !"  she  said,  "  this  is  the  most  charming  thing 
you  could  have  suggested,  Frank,  we  must  go  there.  And  well  spend 
our  honeymoon  in  putting  things  straight.     Let  us  buy  it  directly." 

"  I  think  you  are  remarkably  weU  suited,"  said  Rollo,  "  Now 
there  is  nothing  left  except  to  fix  the  wedding  day.  SeflUmtnU,  some 
people  would  say,  but  the  Earl  won't  hear  of  it :  settlements  and  trusts 
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and  the  like,  he  Bays,  were  meant  to  worry  honest  people  and  bring 
money  to  the  lawyers  :  hell  make  Elinor  a  present  on  her  wedding 
day,  and  she  can  pass  it  on  to  her  husband  if  she  likes.  I  cordially 
agree  with  my  father." 

"Ah,"  said  the  Marchesa,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  a  sigh,  "  but 
for  the  complications  of  family  property,  /  should  not  for  so  many 
years  have  been  miserable." 

"Never  mind,  RaflFaella,  you  are  happy  now,"  said  Mr.  Car- 
ington. 

"  No,  I  am  not." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Rollo. 

"  Why  not  %    Shall  I  sing  you  why  not  ?    Come." 

She  ran  to  the  piano  and  made  a  brilliant  chaos  of  musical  noise. 
She  sang — 

^  How  oan  I  be  happj,  when 
Each  minute  that  swiftly  flies 
Finds  me  and  leaves  me  lonely  ? 
When  the  ocowd  ol  women  and  men 
Pass  on,  and  no  one  cries — 
*'  It  is  you  I  love,  you  only.' 

'*  The  girl  is  happy,  whoee  eyes 

Have  ^es  that  were  bom  their  twins, 
To  make  her  heart  beat  faster. 
The  girl  is  happy,  who  flies 
Into  the  woods,  and  wins 
A  kiss  from  her  wooer  and  master. 

"  0  for  the  velvet  turf  1 
O  for  the  summer  son  I 
For  t^e  f aiiy  ferns  that  flutter  I 
For  the  song  of  the  silver  surf  I 
For  the  word  that  only  one — 
One  in  the  world  can  utter ! " 

"  I  call  that  an  imoommonly  pretty  little  song,  Baffaella,"  said 
Hollo,  "  and  you  shall  be  appropriately  rewarded." 

Whereupon  he  kissed  the  little  improvisatrice,  and  she  called  him 
a  tyrannical  monster.  She  invented  a  new  name  for  him  daily,  and 
he  took  them  in  the  best  of  himiours. 

The  talk  of  this  evening  led  to  farther  talk :  and  finally  it  was 
arranged  that  Frank  and  Elinor  should  be  married  on  the  first  of 
June.  About  the  beginning  of  May,  Mr.  Carington  caused  the 
stalwart  roan  stallion  to  be  saddled,  and  took  leave  of  his  friends 
for  a  week.  He  told  RoUo  to  console  the  Earl,  and  the  Marchesa  to 
console  Hollo :  he  left  Frank  and  Elinor  to  their  own  devices,  fully 
aware  that  they  would  not  know  whether  he  was  in  the  house  or 
out  of  it.  He  rode  off  on  a  joyous  May  morning,  and  passed  the 
first  evening  at  the  King's  Arms,  Lancaster,  unhaunted  by  the 
ghosts  that  disturbed  the  idle  and  industrious  apprentices.     He  rode 
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right  away  down  through  Manchester,  Matlock  (its  tors  green  with 
spring),  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  to  Warwick,  where  he 
made  a  few  inquiries  about  the  Bullivant  family,  and  lunched  with 
the  Earl.  Thence  through  Buckingham  to  Oxford,  his  old  univer- 
sity,  where  he  stopped  a  day  or  two  with  an  old  friend,  a  Fellow  of 
Maudlin,  who  had  been  digging  up  Greek  roots  and  drinking  port 
wine  all  his  life,  and  who  now  regretted  that  he  had  never  married. 

"  That's  about  the  only  thing  I  don't  regret,'*  said  Mr.  Carington. 

At  Wallingford  he  turned  westward,  and  made  his  way  to  Bath, 
where  in  old  days  he  had  seen  some  sharp  hunting  in  Pulteney 
Street.  Days  wholly  past ;  Bath  is  an  innocent  city.  Mr.  Caring- 
ton  found  it  deadly  dull,  and  pursued  his  westward  way  through 
Bristol  and  Exeter  till  he  reached  Kingsbridge  and  Ford's  Farm. 

He  had  put  in  a  respectable  man  and  his  wife  as  managers. 
Eveiything  was  shipshape.  The  old  books  and  old  furniture  that 
Elinor  *knew  in  her  childhood  were  there  still.  But  Mr.  Carington 
had  decided  to  brighten  the  place  a  little  :  so,  when  passing  through 
Exeter,  he  had  desired  an  upholsterer  of  that  city  to  come  down 
iind  take  his  orders.  The  tradesman  was  intelligent :  and  Ford's 
Farm  was  eventually  made  ready  to  receive  Elinor  in  quite  its  old 
style,  but  freshened  and  filled  with  coloiur.  Some  days  Mr.  Caring- 
ton spent  here,  arranging  everything,  and  especially  desirous  that 
there  should  be  horses  for  Frank  to  ride,  and  red  Devon  kine  for 
Elinor  to  milk.  Then  he  rode  homeward  through  North  Devon,  as 
far  as  Ilfracombe,  cutting  across  country  thence  to  drowsy  Wells  and 
legendary  Glastonbury.  At  a  village  in  that  vale  of  AvaJon  he 
made  pause,  with  the  object  of  finding  Lucy  Walter.  A  charming 
ideepy  village,  buried  in  apple  trees  that  might  have  been  coeval  with 
King  Arthur,  and  that  were  now  drowned  in  those  pink  and  white 
blossoms  that  even  Mr.  Millais  cannot  quite  imitate.  A  few  houses, 
pargeted  and  gabled ;  an  inn,  the  Delamere  Arms ;  a>  pretty  little 
girl  in  rustic  dress  sitting  in  a  little  garden,  by  a  little  cottage  porch, 
ull  looking  like  picture  rather  than  reality.  She  was  knitting,  or 
something  of  the  kind :  the  siudight  fell  lovingly  through  apple 
leafage  on  her  unkerchieft  curls. 

Down  the  village  street  walks  the  stately  roan,  with  a  rider  who 
looks  young  till  you  observe  his  face.  Mr.  Carington  always  looks 
young  on  horseback.  He  is  of  the  type  of  Cheiron  the  centaur. 
When  he  leaps  into  the  saddle  it  invigorates  him ;  gives  him  youth 
again ;  gives  him  power.  One  of  those  few  men  is  he  who  make 
their  horse  a  part  of  themselves  :  whg  in  return  for  his  strength  and 
speed,  give  the  creature  they  bestride  their  brain.  The  meaning  of 
the  great  Centaur  legend  lies  in  this. 

Lucy  would  not  have  been  Lucy  if  the  unusual  sound  of  horses' 
hoofis  in  this  somnolent  village  of  Avalon  had  not  caused  her  to  raise 
her  eyes  from  her  knitting.  Lucy  would  not  have  been  Lucy  if  she 
bad  not  run  down  the  garden  path  as  fast  as  her  pretty  feet  could 
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carry  her,  when  she  saw  the  cavalier  dismount  at  the  wicket  gate, 
and  leave  his  horse  standing  in  the  road. 

"  0  Mr.  Carington,"  she  cried,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you  !     How  is  Lord  Delamere  %  " 

''  Much  better.  I  am  down  here  on  some  business  for  him,  so  1 
thought  I  would  look  in  upon  you  and  see  if  you  were  happy.  Are 
youl" 

"  0  yes/*  she  said.  "  It  is  very  quiet,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
Lord  Delamere  again  ;  but  I  really  am  happy,  Mr.  Carington." 

"  You  did  not  know  of  course,  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "  that 
the  Earl  had  a  son,  who  was  supposed  to  be  drowned  at  sea.  He 
has  returned  home  safely,  and  that  of  course  has  made  Lord 
Delamere  much  happier." 

"  0  how  glad  I  am  ! "  said  Lucy.  "  But  when  do  you  think  he 
will  let  me  see  him  again ) " 

"  Be  patient,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "  I  will  take  care  that 
you  are  not  forgotten." 

Mr.  Carington  rode  across  through  Castle  Cary  to  Salisbuiy :  it 
was  late  in  the  evening,  so  he  entered  the  archway  of  the  White  Hart, 
and  gave  careful  orders  about  his  horse,  and  then  thought  of  himself. 
At  dinner  he  asked  the  waiter  how  Canon  Lovelace  was. 

''  0,  the  old  gentleman  is  quite  well  again  now,  sir,  and  goes  down 
to  the  Cathedral  two  or  three  times  a-week.  But  Mr.  Pinniger,  sir, 
will  be  in  the  billiard  room  presently,  and  he  can  tell  you,  because 
he  sees  the  Canon  almost  every  day.*' 

Mr.  Carington  had  in  his  time  seen  nearly  enough  of  bQliards,  a 
game  which  can  only  be  successfully  played  by  men  of  small  brain : 
however,  he  decided  to  see  Pinniger,  and  so  lounged  into  the  White 
Hart  billiard-room  at  about  ten.  The  lawyer  was  there,  but  not 
playing.  Mr.  Carington*8  first  introduction  to  him  had  been  as  a 
baby  in  long  clothes,  and  he  never  could  see  him  without  remember- 
ing that  he  had  desperately  attempted  to  choke  himself  by  swallow- 
ing a  receipt  for  a  quarter's  rent. 

"  Mr.  Carington,"  exclaimed  Pinniger,  when  he  saw  him,  "  you  are 
indeed  welcome  to  our  dull  city.     Do  you  stay  long  % " 

"  Only  a  day  or  two.     I  hear  the  Canon  is  better." 

"  0,  he  is  well.^  He  only  wants  something  to  enliven  him.  If 
he  could  see  Frank,  now." 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  well  enough  to  travel  % " 

"  I  think,  and  the  doctor  thinks,  that  change  would  do  him 
good." 

"  Well,  I  am  here  to  try  and  persuade  him  to  make  a  change. 
Frank  is  going  to  be  married  to  Lord  Delamere's  granddaughter  on 
the  first  of  June :  we  want  the  Canon  to  come  and  perform  the 
ceremony.  Couldn't  you  bring  him  up  to  Delamere,  and  stay  a  few 
days.  We  don't  want  you  as  a  lawyer,  for  when  somebody  talked  of 
settlements,  the  Earl  said,  'Damn  settlements  !'" 
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''  I  quite  agree  with  his  lordship,"  said  Pinniger.  ''  Settlements 
are  intended  for  the  nutrition  of  lawyers." 

"  Well,  will  you  come  ]  And  there's  a  yoimg  parson  who  was  a 
great  crony  of  Frank's :  do  you  think  he  would  come  and  help  the 
Canon.  The  Earl  will  make  all  Frank's  friends  welcome.  He  is 
uncommonly  fond  of  him.  Of  course  you  know  that  he  and  Frank's 
father  were  great  fiiendsy  and  that  he  killed  Captain  Noel  in  a 
duel" 

''  I  remember  something  about  it/'  said  the  lawyer. 

"  I  was  there,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  Now  you  must  decide  to 
come,  and  bring  Frank's  other  friend.  Can't  you  induce  him  to 
look  in  upon  me  here  to-morrow  t  I  shall  not  go  to  see  the  Canon 
till  nearly  noon." 

"  I  will  try,"  said  the  lawyer. 

''  Those  twenty  bank  notes  were  a  famous  find,"  said  Mr.  Carington. 

"  Were  they  not  1 "  said  Pinniger.  "  Do  you  know,  I  have  never 
said  a  word  about  them  in  Salisbury  or  elsewhere,  except  to  the 
bankers ;  but  I  should  like  to  do  so  one  of  these  days,  that  people 
might  know  what  a  fine  old  fellow  Matthew  Noel  was." 

''It  should  be  done,  and  shall,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  ''What 
did  the  Bank  of  England  people  think  of  those  notes  ?  " 

"  0,  it  was  a  comedy  !  I  took  them  to  town  myself.  I  bank  with 
Drummonds,  so  I  went  there  first,  told  them  as  much  as  I  thought 
necessary  of  the  affair,  and  got  one  of  their  chief  men  to  go  down 
with  me  to  the  Bank  of  England.  When  I  got  there  I  went  to  the 
proper  department,  shoved  in  my  bundle  of  notes,  requested  change 
in  gold.  The  Clerk  at  the  Counter  lost  his  head  at  once,  and  after  a 
feeble  attempt  to  say  nothing  particular,  sent  for  the  Inspector  of 
Notes.  That  functionary  beamed  upon  us  benignantly,  and  requested 
our  presence  in  a  private  room. 

"  '  These  notes  are  rather  peculiar,'  he  said. 

"'Notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,'  I  replied.,  'Promises  to  pay 
which  cannot  be  evaded  without  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  I  am 
Pinniger,  Town  Clerk  of  Sarum  :  this  gentleman,  from  Drummonds, 
can  identify  me :  all  I  want  is  change  for  twenty  thousand-pound 
notes.' 

"  *  Perhaps  you  will  not  object  to  say  how  they  came  into  your 
possession,'  says  he. 

"  *  For  two  reasons  I  object,'  was  my  answer.  '  One,  that  you  have 
not  the  slightest  right  to  ask ;  the  other,  that  I  should  be  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  confidence  between  attorney  and  client.  You  have  no 
right  to  hesitate  about  paying  those  notes  unless  you  suspect  thera 
to  be  stolen  :  do  you  suspect  them  to  be  stolen  ] ' 

"  I  got  the  money,  divulging  nothing ;  it  was  not  a  matter  of  much 
import,  but  I  have  always  declined  to  be  trodden  upon  by  official 
people." 

Next  morning,  before  Mr.  Carington  went  out,  Basil  Longhurst 
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came  with  Pinniger  to  call  ou  him,  and  willinglj  accepted  the 
invitation  to  Delamere,  and  promised  to  talLC  the  greatest  care  of 
Canon  Lovelace. 

Thereafter  Mr.  Cariagton  walked  into  the  Close,  stooped  his  head 
under  the  old  ivy-covered  arehway,  and  knocked  at  the  heavy  door.  He 
found  the  Canon  happy  enough  ;  a  mighty  Baskerville  classic  lay  on 
his  knees,  and  he  was  making  minute  marginalia.  When  Laurence 
announced 

''Mr.  CarinffUm!" 

he  was  at  first  rather  perplexed,  his  memoiy  having  been  troubled  by 
illness. 

The  Canon  was  a  younger  man  than  Mr.  Carington :  yet  he  had 
an  air  of  decrepitude,  while  the  other,  erect  and  alert,  looked  as  if 
he  might  be  thirty.  Mr.  Carington  grasped  Canon  Lovelace's 
extended  hand,  and  said, — 

'^I  have  come  to  persuade  you  that  change  of  air  is  good  for 
you." 

'^  You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  Canon,  "  but  I  like  this  old  comer 
of  mme,  and  don't  want  to  leave  it." 

''  Ah,  but  this  is  a  great  occasion.  Your  boy  and  mine,  Frank 
Noel,  is  going  to  marry,  you  know,  and  he  wants  you  to  do  the  deed 
for  him.  You  cannot  refuse.  You  must  make  acquaintance  with 
Elinor  Delamere,  before  she  becomes  Elinor  Noel.  A  charming  girl^ 
Canon  Noel :  she  is  almost  a  daughter  to  me." 

''  I  will  go,"  said  the  Canon,  ''  whithersoever  it  may  be.  I  thanked 
God  for  this,  when  I  heard  it  from  Frank.  He  marries  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  man  who  killed  his  father.  This  is  welL  If  I  did 
not  love  Frank  heartily  as  I  do,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  be  with 
him  when  such  an  event  happens." 

Mr.  Carington  rode  by  easy  stages  northward,  going  first  through 
Winchester  and  Guildford  to.  London,  where  he  wanted  to  purchase 
some  knick-knacks  for  the  young  couple.  He  did  not  stay  to  look 
in  at  any  of  the  clubs.  He  pushed  on,  through  Cambridge  and 
Huntingdon,  to  where  the  devil  looks  over  Lincoln;  thence  to 
Leeds,  in  whose  prosperous  streets  the  grass  grows  freely,  and  across 
by  the  old  route  from  Lancaster.  Everybody  was  extremely  glad 
when  he  walked  quietly  into  the  Great  Hall,  one -evening,  looking 
just  as  if  he  had  been  away  ten  minutes.  Elinor  and  Rafiaella  both 
threw  themselves  upon  him  in  a  transport  of  affection. 

''  Now,  girls,  don't  smother  me,"  he  said.  '^  Frank,  the  Canon  is 
coming  to  marry  you.  Pinniger  and  your  friend  Longhiurst  are 
going  to  bring  him.  The  doctors  say  that  change  will  do  him  good. 
I  shall  keep  him  here  as  long  as  possible." 

"  Have  you  been  to  Ford's  L'arm  1 "  asked  Elinor. 

"  Yes,  I  have,  and  everything  is  in  capital  form.  I  shaU  often 
come  and  see  you  there.     I  like  the  old  place." 
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"  The  oftener  the  better/'  says  Frank.  "  We  mean  to  keep  a  room 
for  you,  and  make  it  just  what  we  think  you'll  like.*' 

**  You're  a  good  boy,  Frank,  and  Elinor's  a  dear  girl.  You  mean 
every  word  you  say,  you  love  your  old  friend,  who  is  the  most 
selfish  fellow  in  existence,  and  never  does  anybody  a  kindness  except 
because  it  gives  him  pleasure.  But  by-and-by  you  will  have  a  lot  of 
little  Franks  and  Elinors  and  Toms  and  Pollys  running  about,  and 
you  will  want  my  room  as  a  nursery,  and  you  will  think  my  old 
stories  and  borrowed  epigrams  lamentably  dull  after  the  clever  things 
.  your  children  say  to  the  nurse  who  washes  them.  Why  shouldn't  the 
little  rascals  say  cleverer  things  than  I,  since  they  are  fresh  from 
God's  hand,  while  I  have  had  half  a  century  with  the  devil )  " 

The  wedding-day  came  at  last,  and  June  never  foimd  a  brighter 
page  in  her  pretty  rose>tinged  thirty-paged  pamphlet. 

Canon  Lovelace,  assisted  by  the  Eev.  Basil  Longhurst,  performed 
the  ceremony.  Rupert  Fitz-Rupert  was  there,  good-humouredly  sub- 
mitting to  the  chaff  which  his  utter  defeat  brought  upon  him. 

Rachette  sent  up  such  a  wedding-breakfast  as  I  should  say 
England  had  never  known  before.  Bridesmaids  were  plentiful  and 
pretty,  all  the  great  families  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland 
mustered  on  this  occasion.  Superb  were  the  bridal  gifts;  Mr. 
Carington  especially  had  exhausted  his  invention  on  lovely  caprices 
for  his  Elinor.  When  an  old  bachelor  meets  a  girl  who  might  have 
been  (perhaps  ought  to  have  been)  his  daughter,  how  he  Ipves  her  ! 
The  beautiful  true  history  of  Charles  Lamb  and  Isola  is  a  case  in 
point. 

Presents  I  Well,  why  enumerate  them  1  The  EarFs  was  very 
unpretentious  j  sealed  envelope, — 

*^  For  Elinor, 
"  Not  to  he  opened  till  she  gets  horne,** 

Elinor  put  it  in  her  pocket,  and  kissed  her  grandfather  and  her 
father  and  Mr.  Carington,  and  was  helped  into  the  carriage  by 
Frank,  half  crying  and  half  laughing,  but  quite  happy  whether  she 
laughed  or  cried.  She  had  gone  through  the  service  and  the  break- 
fast in  a  kind  of  dream :  but  as  four  horses  took  the  omnibus 
swiftly  toward  the  station,  she  seemed  to  awake,  and  she  drew  her 
husband  toward  her,  and  said, — 

"0  Frank  !  0  darling  Frank  !  "    . 

"You  are  excited,  little  pet,"  says  old  Frank,  quietly.  "Rest 
here." 

And  he  nursed  her  like  a  baby,  and  made  her  cosy  all  through  the 
long  railway  journey;  for  the  excitement  had  fretted  her  nerves. 
But  when  they  got  mto  the  soft  Devon  air,  and  especially  when,  after  a 
cross-country  drive,  they  reached  Ford's  Farm,  and  sniffed  the  sea,  and 
found  a  meal  of  fresh  lobsters,  and  choice  tea,  and  Devonshire  cream. 
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and  Cariugton  claret,  served  in  the  Red  Parlour,  they  were  perfectly 
refreshed.  At  this  point  we  may  safely  leave  them.  Perhaps  how- 
ever it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  when  Elinor  deigned  to  op^u 
her  grandfather's  envelope,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  cheque  on  the 
Bank  of  England  for  50,000Z. 

Canon  Lovelace  remained  a  few  days  at  Delamere,  and  he  and  the 
Earl  became  very  intimate.  You  would  hardly  have  thought  they 
had  any  common  measure  :  the  £^1  was  all  impulse,  the  Canon  all 
principle :  but  both  were  gentlemen,  and  that  is  the  truest  free- 
masonry. The  perpetual  fleet  of  language  is  a  curious  thing: 
probably  no  word  has  in  its  time  had  inore  meanings  than  the  word 
gentleman  ;  will  anybody  attempt  a  definition  of  the  current  meanini^ 
of  that  variable  word  ? 

It  was  eventide  at  Delamere.  A  place  is  always  a  little  dull  after  a 
bridal  Dinner  was  over.  The  Earl  went  off  early.  The  Marchesii 
said, — 

"  0  !  this  great  hall  is  so  dreary.  Come  up  to  my  room,  Mr. 
Carington,  and  let  us  gossip  a  little." 

They  went.  Tasso  received  them  with  multitudinous  barks. 
Hollo,  always  athirst,  rang  for  something  iced. 

Will  they  be  happy,  Raffaellar*  says  Carington. 
Very,"  she  answered.     "  He  is  slow,  sweet,  strong ;  he  has  tho 
best  temper  in  the  world,  and  could  be  very  clever  if  he  tried :  but 
he  won't  try.     As  to  Elinor,  I  think  she  is  the  finest  woman  in  mind 
and  body,  I  ever  saw." 

"  Yet  she  is  very  quiet,"  said  Mr.  Carington. 

"  Why  not  ]  The  women  who  are  always  chattering  are  not  the 
best.  I  talk  a  great  deal  too  much  myself.  I  often  wish  I  were  not 
so  fond  of  the  sound  of  my  own  voice." 

"  Everybody  loves  the  soimd  of  your  voice,  RaffaeUa,"  sap  Mr. 
Carington,  as  he  and  Rollo  take  leave. 

But  Rollo,  when  Mr.  Carington  has  gone  to  the  quietude  of  his  own 
room  (Carington  always  stipulates  at  country  houses  that  nobody 
shall  ever  knock  at  his  door),  returns  to  the  apartment  of  Raffaella 
Ravioli,  and  coolly  opens  the  door,  and  sees  the  little  lady  sitting 
before  the  fire,  with  bright  eyes  looking  out  of  white  apparel. 

"  May  I  come  in,  Raffaella  % " 

"  Of  course  you  may." 

"  Have  you  made  up  your  mind,  child  1 "  he  said  in  a  voice  wherein 
music  and  laughter  were  equally  blended — "  Come,  tell  me.  Do  you 
think  you  could  marry  such  a  troublesome  irregular  fellow  as  I  am  1 
Tell  me." 

"  Can't  you  guess  % "  said  the  Marchioness.  "  Now,  Rollo,  you  are  ft 
nuisance  with  your  gravities  and  suavities.  I  won't  have  it.  I  h**^ 
nonsense.  You  and  I  are  not  babies,  like  Frank  and  Elinor.  Don  t 
pretend  you're  in  love  :  that's  a  disease  incident  to  children.  You 
think  I  shall  amuse  you,  and  I  know  you'll  take  care  of  ma    Come, 
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is  not  that  the  true  state  of  things  ?  We  will  marry  for  fun,  and 
teaze  each  other  dreadfully.'' 

"  How  pleasant ! "  quoth  RoUo,  with  a  melodious  laugh.  "  Have 
your  way,  Raffaella.  I  think  I  can  keep  you  in  tolerable  order, 
wicked  little  wretch  though  you  are." 

"  0, 1  will  give  you  such  a  lot  of  trouble.  I  will  make  you  wish 
you  had  married  a  slave  or  remained  a  bachelor.  Come,  Rollo,  con- 
fess you  are  frightened  :  I  will  let  you  off  if  you  ask  me  politely." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  be  let  off,"  said  Rollo,  therewith  taking  her  up  in 
his  arms  like  a  baby,  and  administering  half  a  dozen  kisses.  ''  Now, 
you  have  made  up  your  little  mind  ?  Or  am  I  to  make  it  up  for 
you?" 

"  0  c?o,  please,  Rollo.  I  can't  take  so  much  trouble.  I  will  do 
what  you  tell  me,  exactly." 

"  Very  well,  then  we'll  say  the  first  of  July.  And  we'll  spend  oui* 
honeymoon  in  Devonshire,  and  look  up  Frank  and  Elinor,  who  will  be 
tired  of  each  other  by  that  time*:  Come,  Raffaella,  sing  me  a  senti- 
mental song." 

Raffaella.     "  With  pleasure : 

*'  He  said,  *  What  pretty  gay  thing 

Will  oome  to  my  amis  for  a  kiss  ? 
I  sadly  want  a  plaything  : 

The  toys  of  my  youth  I  miss.* 
She  said, '  I  am  ready  to  follow 

Your  steps  the  wide  world  through. 
But  if  I'm  a  plaything,  Rollo, 

You'll  find  me  a  mistress  too.' " 

"  Ho,  ho  ! "  he  laughed.  "  So  you  are  going  to  be  a  tyrant,  are  you, 
lady  of  Lilliput  ?    We  shall  see.     We  shall  see." 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

TWELVE   YEARS   AFTER. 

RaphaeL  When  you  are  young,  a  decade  makes  a  difference. 

Astrologos.  When  you  are  old,  a  decade  makes  no  difference. 
Eighty  and  ninety  I  consider  synonyms  : 
I  have  begun  to  oount  my  age  by  centuries. 

Th^  Comedy  of  Dream$. 

A.D.  1872,  36  Victoriae.  It  is  a  lovely  August  day.  The  Earl  of 
Delamere  and  his  wife  and  son  have  been  for  a  long  ride  over  the  fells. 
Rollo  is  Earl  now.  His  father  died  very  quietly,  with  one  hand  in 
his  son's,  and  the  other  grasping  that  of  his  old  friend  Carington. 
He  had  lived  a  strong  life,  and  he  died  a  brave  death. 
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Hollo  and  Raffaella  have  one  child  only,  a  boy,  whom  they  have 
called  Frank,  uniting  the  name  of  Ins  two  godfJEtthers.  He  is  as  tall 
as  his  mother  already,  and  is  likely  to  bo  taller  than  his  £ELther.  He 
has  all  his  father's  daring,  and  all  his  mother's  wonderful  wild  wit ; 
and  will  make  a  good  Earl  Delameve  in  days  to  come.  Frank  Noel 
is  delighted  at  his  deliverance. 

They  ride  home  under  the  beautiful  soft  sunset,  that  wondrous 
picture  painted  for  us  day  after  day.  They  enter  the  great  halL 
Kollo  finds  lying  on  his  table  a  letter  from  Csrington  ....  brief 
enough. 

"  Dear  Rollo, 

"  I  am  bored  in  London.  People  are  growing  duller.  I 
shall  go  down  to  Frank  to-day,  and  in  a  week  or  two  I  shall  travel 
your  way.     Look  to  the  wine-cellar,  you  terrible  drinker  of  ale. 

•  "  Yours, 

''  And  Rafiaella's, 

"  F.  C." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Carington  again,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  Ah,  and  so  shall  I,"  cried  the  Countess-Marchesa.  "  If  he  had 
asked  me  to  marry  him,  sir,  you  would  never  have  had  a  chance. 
Nobody  could  refuse  Mr.  Carington." 

"Nobody  ever  seems  to  have  had  an  opportunity,"  said  RoUo, 
laughing  as  musically  as  of  old.  "  When  Carington  asks  anybody  to 
marry  him,  the  skies  will  fall,  and  we  shall  catch  larks." 

Frank  Delamere,  by  courtesy  Lord  Rookwood,  is  not  spoQt.  Papa 
and  mamma  both  pet  him :  but  papa  nmkes  him  rough  it,  and 
mamma  laughs  him  out  of  his  boyish  absurdities.  He  is  such  a 
fine  manly  feUow  at  ten,  that  I  expect  him  to  be  a  young  giant  of  the 
peerage  at  twenty.  A  few  young  giants  are  needed  in  that  vicinage. 
RoUo  himself  is  seldom  in  London  :  but  now  and  then  his  musical 
voice  has  been  heard  in  the  House,  from  the  Tory  benches :  and 
Raffaella's  exquisite  gaiety  and  romantic  history,  made  everybody 
eager  for  invitations  to  her  brilliant  little  dinners,  especially  as  Mr. 
Carington  was  always  there. 

On  this  same  summer  evening,  little  Lucy  Walter,  now  Lucy  Camac, 
is  waiting  in  the  porch  of  that  very  same  Avalon  cottage,  expecting 
her  husband.  There  came  a  railway  through  those  pai*ts,  and,  with 
the  railway,  engineers — one  of  whom,  Ealph  Camac,  fell  in  love  with 
Lucy.  Lucy  was  quite  ready  to  be  fallen  in  love  with.  They  married, 
Lucy's  position  being  previously  explained  to  the  engineer,  who  did 
not  care  twopence  about  it.  Camac  got  a  good  permanent  appoint- 
ment on  the  line,  and  Lucy  presented  him  with  plenty  of  children, 
and  they  lived  very  happily. 

The  old  earl  had  not  been  illiberal.  He  got  Mr.  Carington  to 
see  Camac,  and  ascertain  if  he  could  be  trusted  with  mdney,  and 


^ding  this  to  be  the  case,  he  sent  him  a  cheque  for  a  sum  that 
placed  him  above  poverty.     N<h  was  Lucj  foi^otten  in  hia  wiU. 

Let  UB  travel  to  the  south-west  on  the  self-saine  day.  A  soft  sweet 
Bvdtiy  afternoon  lies  on  Ford's  Farm.  The  great  red  kine,  more  thaii 
knee-deep  in  rich  green  grass,  seem  too  lazy  to  eat.  The  pulses  of  the 
sea  upon  the  marble  sand  are  languid  and  alow.  The  sea-gulla  arc 
lazy,  floating  in  air  with  very  little  fancy  for  fish,  A  troop  of  children, 
girls  and  boys,  I  don't  know  how  many,  are  niehing  about  on  the  strip 
of  green  turf  which  onda  in  yellow  sand  and  azure  sea.  Frank  Noel, 
in  the  porch  of  hia  farm,  with  velveteen  coat  and  gaitered  leg,  is 
smoking  a  cigar ;  Elinor,  looking  quite  a  matron  (but  a  very  pretty 
matron),  is  doing  some  fanciful  work.  The  air  is  full  of  odour  and 
music  The  youngsters  laugh  and  sing :  there  is  a  path  of  light 
across  the  sea ;  there  is  not  the  faintest  fragment  of  a  cloud  in  the 
whole  blue  canopy  of  sky. 

"  I  wonder  when  we  shall  see  Carington  again,"  s&id  Frank. 

"  Ah,  I  wonder,"  replied  Elinor.     "  I  wish  he  would  come." 

For  Mr.  Carington  is  quite  as  young  as  ever.  He  is  even  a  greater 
authority  in  London  in  social  matters  than  in  days  gone  by.  He  is 
the  Nestor  of  the  clubs  and  the  Cheiron  of  the  turC  From  his 
verdict  there  is  no  appeal.  As  ho  rides  down  St.  James'  Street,  or 
takes  his  quiet  canter  in  the  Row,  you  would  never  dream  that  he  and 
the  century  were  twins.  The  pretty  little  beUes  of  the  season,  who 
come  out  one  after  the  other  like  monthly  roses,  are  still  glad  to  know 
that  Mr.  Carington  thinks  them  nice.  His  epigrammatic  opinion  on 
play,  picture,  poem,  has  still  its  value.  The  men  who  cluster  in  bow- 
windows  of  White's  and  Brooks's  are  apt  to  say — 

"  By  Jove,  old  Carington  sits  a  horse  and  flirts  with  a  woman  and 
shuts  up  a  fool,  as  well  as  he  did  forty  years  ago." 

When  he  visits  Paris  he  is  well  received  in  the  faubourg  by  his  old 
&iend  the  Due  d'lviesse,  who  lives  aUre  cour  et  jardin,  and  has  only 
one  trouble — that  the  Empire  substituted  extravagance  and  ostenta- 
tion for  the  science  and  poetry  of  aristology — and  that  to  restore 
them,  is  harder  than  to  bring  back  the  Count  de  Chambord. 

Let  us  return  to  Ford's  Farm,  where  still  the  children  are  romping. 
the  master  smoking,  the,  mistress  knitting,  under  the  sunset  light. 
Suddenly  the  outer  gate  is  opened  with  a  whip-haadlc,'a.nd  in  rides 
Mr.  Carington,  on  a  bright  chestnut  this  time.  He  dismounts,  gives 
Elinor  a  kiss,  grasps  Frank's  strong  hand,  ia  besieged  by  a  troop  of 
youngsters. 

"  We  were  just  talking  of  you,"  said  Frank.  "  You  are  come  to 
stay,  I  hope." 

"  About  a  week,"  he  said.  "  Then  I  am  promised  to  Delamcre.  1 
have  told  him  that  he  must  take  me  when  I  can  manage  to  come  :  for 
I  live  in  the  satldle  now,  and  havo  made  up  my  mind  never  again  to 
enter  a  railway  carriage.     It  shakes  every  fibre  of  one's  body.     That 


